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ESSAYS ON KASHMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 


Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., C.1H., 1.0.8, 


(Continued from Vol. XXIV. page 347.) 
The Imperative (Jls;«!), 
25. The second person singular has the form of the Root or Stemofthe Verb. JZ. g., eos 
karun, to make, PG kar. Another form of the Imperative is the so-called Respectful form: 
@. Jus Bd karun, ais kar-ta. The negative used with the Imperative is do mg, oY, more 


4/ 
emphatic 44e mate. The first person plural of the Imperative also expresses an intention ; 
2.9- 995 barau, let us do. 


The Participles, 


26. (1) Present Participle (¢ls de), This has two forms :— 


- 2 ’ 
(2) Inw! + ane g., ojo sdzun, wl sizdn. This Participle is indeclinable, 


and is used — 
4 md 
(a) Principally in composition with the auxiliary verbs 44 chha and wT deun, 


” ? i? ” 
‘to be; 6g cee hyo sdzdn chhus, I am sending ; (~ ot why sdedn 
ésus, [ was sending ; 


(8) Standing independently, especially as a nominative or accusative after verbs 
: 7 2 yf » 
like wets vuchhun, to see; e.g. wh to pitem? vuckh pakdn, by him 
‘2 7 
was he seen to go ; wld wee 3 etd tim vuchhan yivdn, they will see him 
coming, ° ° 


/ é 
(y) Frequently doubled; e.9., w K wy pakén pakdn, going on continually further 
and further. 


(6) In — «8 (expressing a state), in intransitive verbs in composition with 


/ 4 fa 
44% chha and i GSUun } 6. Joy at hid shungit 6s; he was sleeping, he slept. 
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a7, (2) The Perfect Participle (Passive in the case of transitive verbs, Active in the 
case of intransitives. — J5*%0 a!) [often with a change of the root-vowel, vide post]. 

2 et 7 od oo te / . 

(a) In mut, e. 9.,uj9 sdzun, to send, 35 siamut. The plaralis in “<« mati, 


/ s? 
the fem, sing. in ¢” mgis, pl. 4=° mats¢. Many verbs have irregular forms in 
this participle. The irregularities are the same as those of the Aorist, and are 
derived from them. 


(5) Inw > il8 (expressing a state); e 9., bee waeSJ likhit chhu, it is written, 
2. @., it has been put into writing. 
28. (3) Future Participle Active, in J ‘5 vol and on ~—. avun. This has been 
described above [§§ 22-24]. Both occur in composition with dg chha, and cpa dsun. 
29. The Participle Absolute (WS phe gdlc),— The termination is & —- tt, added 
to the stem of the verb; e. 9. as karun, 5s kar, MG kartt, 


The Participle Absolute has, as in Sanskrit, either an active or a passive meaning, accord- 


ing to the context, It also frequently occurs after the following verbs :— )s® hekwn, to 
Z - 
¢ fe 


/ 
be able; wee gatshun, to go (having done a thing to go, t.¢, to do it at once); lke 


. ® a? tad A A 4 
nolalun, to cease; especially with wee chhunun,|4 to throw 3 6. Jy Grea Y yl yi trdvit chhunun, 
to th , whee wis hadi ee ee ; 
Pow away ; w4> Wo kadit chhunun, to expel; wtp S42 tsazit chhunun, to cut down; 


Wes aaa khit chhunun, to eat up,! etc. (Cf. also the Pres. part. (b), and Past part. (b).) 


The Precative. 

30. This form expresses a prayer or request, and is only used inthe 2nd and 3rd persons. 

The termination is = at, which is added to the root with >-ias a junction vowel; e. 9. 
a/ / 
e ° e ° e a a,e / 
wy karun, % Be kariat. With 44 hi added, it takes a conditional meaning ; 6. g., 2395 karietht 
thou shouldst do (or shouldst have done); 4239 diziht, thou shouldst give (or shouldst have 
given). —- . 
The Optative (sie use be), 


e e e s e / A a ae 
81. This mood expressesa wish. The termination is dt oha; @ gy wis sdzun, sj “ 


sdz-ahe. In thecase of 29 dyun, and similar verbs, merely the syllable ba h@ is added to the 
. / 
1 sing. fut. ; e. 9., we yun, to come, Ising. fut. ta yima, bead yima-h¢, The words ip el ay 


kdsh are used with the optative in the sense of the Latin uti Ai 1 
e Latin ut - 2, g.. Sasls od 
sdn-aha-k, wouldst that thou knew. winam ; e gy Oly BE co! ay hash 


32. The Optative is also used asa Potential, and with a! 


mood, ay, if, as a Conditional 


if eae form in w, — ‘tt is probably identical with the Participle Absolute, 
slie and Wade, tshunun, 15 [ Of. the Hindistént ddlnd in kag ddind, ete. — Trans 7 
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Formation of Tenses and Persons. 


33. In the Active voice a distinction must be made between the Simple and the 
Periphrastic tenses. If we exclude the Imperative (Jy!) and the Present Optative 


(Se5 (e540), there are only two [three] Simple Tenses. The Present Indefinite or Future 
(gy'@<) and the Aorist, or tense of narrative (3440 (,sle) [and the Pluperfect II. 
(Oey gerdle)], 

84, The Present Indefinite or Future has the following terminations, [This tense was 


originally a present, but is now only used, in the Indicative, with a future meaning. It is also 
regularly used as a Present Subjunctive. |] 


Sing. Plur. 
(1) @ au 
(2) ak iu 
(3) $ an 


35. The Aorist [or Indefinite Past]. [In this tense the verb frequently changes its 
radical vowel in the masculine singular, and sometimes also further modifies it before a final ¢ 


Thus, from fe karun, to make, 3 sg. masculine kort, 3sg. fem. kart: 3 pl. mase. kart , 3 pl. 
fem. kart. It also frequently changes the final consonant of the root in the feminine. Thus, 
pok, he went, fem. pech*, In short, the 3rd person of the aorist is merely an old adjectival past 
participle, and is subject to the same rules as adjectives, as regards gender and number, 
see §§ 158 and ff. and 217 and ff. 


The following are the terminations of this tense in the case of Intransitive verbs :-— 


¢ 


Sing. Pl, ! 
Mase. Fem. Mase. ~ Fem, 
(1) us ig OY es = a 
(2) uk ik or els ivgis Wwe 
(3) ule 417 é | i] 


et — 


36. The Aorist of Transitive verbs is treated passively [that is to say, instead of 
saying ‘I sent thee,’ the expression used is ‘thou wast sent by me. In this way the subject of 
the sentence is in the case of the instrumental, and the object of the sentence becomes the 
gubject.of the verb. The verb agrees in gender, number and person with this latter subject. 
The third person sg. of the aorist transitive, construed passively, siz”, siizt, siz, siizi, he 
(it®), she, they (m.), they (£.) was, were, sent, is taken as the basis of the ordinary conjugation 
of the aorist, and to this the following terminations are added : — 


Agent Ist Person, no termination. 
Agent 2nd Person, sg. ¢, pl. va. 
Agent 3rd Person, no termination. 


We thus, when the object of the sentence, 4. e., the subject of the verb, is in the third 
person (i. e., the 3rd personal pronoun, or a noun substantive), get the following scheme of 
terminations to be added to the root. There are other schemes for the same person which will 
be GescEiee subsequently (see § 88). 





16 This “is usually omitted i in writing, and is not pronouneed. 


17 [This ‘is sometimes omitted in writing, and islbarely audible, Many Gncluding Wade} omit italtogether, but 
T have Dr, Neve’s authority for its existence. ] 18 According to some, v¢. 


19 Once for all, throughout the verb, the neuter is the same as the masculine, 
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Subject (of the verb) [he (it) she, they] was (were) sent]. 


Subject of sentence ee RE 
in instrumental Singular. Plural, 
Mase... gq Fem) 3, Mase. .% Fem. og 
(uy) JES A + |gea 4 |g aor 2 | as 
x, {C) by me “1926 — {£33 aa Be 
Si bteny w [hale @ latae * [gcag wore Pay 
“2 | (8) by him, her, it (u) rE: a ace = seas @ ort SSee 
7 e wm a 4 ot = 7 — cS 
((1) by us (u) aga = aeeS = q34% SOEs 1% 6% 
A, 4 (2) by you (og |B EE tee asd iva |g BE” gg or we | 3 SB 
(8) by them @ JE 3 a aad Ls Be Gort /Ox 


The “ is not pronounced and is seldom written. So also the * of the Fem. Sing, espe- 
cially the * of iva, 

37, [If the object of the sentence, 7. ¢., the subject of the verb, isin the second or third 
person, the nominative suffixes of these persons have also to be added. This will become plain 
from the paradigms. Regarding the suffixes, see § 47,] 


88. [The second form of the Pluperfect (Plup. II.) has the following terminations 
added to the root direct, frequently with a change of the final consonant of the root (see § 158), 
o/ 


but with no change of the radical vowel. H.g., The Plup, II. 8 sg, masc. of wo ladun, to load, 


ail 

















Sing. | Pi. 
Mase. Fem, | Mase. Fem. 
(1) Len or cw 9 -2- ds or yds uk 43! or gal 2 Oyas or éyas csi! éy oath byt 
“| 
2 f / 
(2) es or Jy 6k or ydk els) or ef Oyak or éyok, % 52! évg Betz! éyive 
| o| 
- (8) ne or 939 dv or yévll da I byt uss! éy Sarl Baye 


“| 
a ac eee 
The above are the terminations of the neuter verb. The Transitive verb is construed 
passively like the aorist, the same terminations being added as above explained.} 





The Periphrastic or Compound Tenses. 
839. (1) The Present menor (Js), is compounded of the Present Participle, and the 
Present of the Auxiliary verb be chha, ‘to be,’ 
40. (2) The Imperfect (c¢;!iu! ..2le), compounded of the Present Participle, and the 
Aorist of the Auxiliary verb wt dsun, ‘to be.’ 
41. (3) The Bertee (S495 (stl), compounded of the Perfect Participle and the Present 


of the Auxiliary verb be chha, to be (transitive verbs treated passively). 


ee eee riya 


20 Some verbs take the g- and others the i- forms, see § 90. 42 See § 160, 
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42, (4) The Pluperfect I. (O41 ¢¢4e), compounded of the Perfect Participle, and 


the Aorist of the Auxiliary verb gal dsun, ‘to be.’ [For Plup. II., see under head of 
Simple Tenses.] [Transitive verbs treated passively. |] 


43. (5) The Periphrastic Future, compounded of the Future Participle, and the 
/ 


sd aff 
Auxiliary verb 449 chha, ‘to be’; e. g., 442 wayS karavun chhu, he is about to make. 


44, (6) The Future Perfect and Dubitative (4:54 (ssl), compounded of the Perfect 
Participle, and the Future of the verb ww? dsun [Transitive verbs treated passively ], 

45. Mp. gives (7) A Perfect Optative or Conditional, compounded of the Perf. 
Part. -+- Opt. or Cond. of jee T dsun, and (8) An Imperfect Imperative, compounded of the 


-* 
Pres. Part. + Imperative of wT dsun, but I have not met with any instance of them in 
literature. 


46, The Tenses of the Passive are all Compound ones (see Passive, §§ 186 and ff.). 
47. In order to be able to comprehend the Paradigms, it is necessary -here to give the 


certain cases of the Personal Pronouns, and their connected suffixes. 
1 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1. Nominative, 


Personal Pronoun. Suffix. 
Ly 8 
(1) 4 bo, I | 
em 
/ 
(2) ¢& tsa, thou 8) I 
Singular. P 
(3) & su, he 
_ m wy 
dw so, she { io genders. 
&3 zd, it um § 
s 
(1) cy»! as*, we eenveceneace 
a / 
(2) a3 toht, you 39 ve 
cia 3 3 tim, they (masc.) 
(9) (fr evs wey \ ng 
/ 
&4} tima, they (fem.) 
2. Accusative. 
(1) a3 bo, me em 
/ 
(2) & tsa, thee ws ¢ 


Singular. 4 (3) és su, him | 


(oy 
| » 80,her §& ia 
&3 ti, it | 

L . 
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Personal Pronoun, Suffix. 
pa 
“ (1) ce! as’, us waccoesave oe 
as / 
(2) & toh, you $5 va 
Plural. 4 


(3) pi tim, them (masc.) 
/ 
di tima, them (fem.) 
Note that, in the fall forms, the Msininatives ‘gs the same as the Accusative. In the second 
pers, sing, and in the first person of both numbers, however, the Accusative usually takes the 
form of the Dative. 


3. Enstrumental. 


f () a-< me, by me em 

| (2) " tse, by thee ot 
enetes S (3) re tam’, by him 

wy n 

a3 tami, by her j 

(1) dual ast, by us pecwisiedasee 
Plural. 4 (2) asi toht, by you 4 va 

(3) x timau, by them (m. f.) Ik 

4 Dative. 

f GQ) 44 me, to mo em 
Singular. J (2) 2 ise, to thee wy 

kas age tas, to him or her — us 

f (1) al asi, to us heneeee , 
Plural. < (2) aaj toht, to you : - ve 

[ (3) wl Raids to them (m. f.) Sf 


[Norz. — There is no suffix for the Nominative plural, and that the suffixes of the plural 
of the 2nd and ard persons are the same for all cases. | 


REMARKS ON THE SUFFIXES. 


48. It must be noted as a peculiarity of the Kasmiri idiom, that all pronominal suffixes 
are, so to speak, Relative, — that is tosay, that they invariably refer to some preceding or follow- 
ing noun or pronoun, and are thus, properly speaking, pleonastic. A Kaésmiri does not say, 
. he killed the man,” but “the man, he killed-him,” or “he killed-him, the man.” He 


does not say, “I will give to thee,” but “to thee will I give-to-thee.”” Hence we find ct Sy tigly by 


bo balrdva-k (causal of ols balun, to be in good health) tim, I will heal-them them. We also, 


et 
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however, find sentences like w !y'2 4: 60 balrava-n, I will healhim (¢ su being understood 
from what precedes), 


49. In applying these suffixes, the following special rules must be followed :~ 


1. Simple Tenses, 


(a) A final § 2 is merely a graphic sign to shew that the word ends in a vowel, and hence 
should be treated as non-existent. 


(4) A form ending in a consonant takes + a, — @) or % (usually omitted) as a junction 
vowel, in which case if the consonant is /, it becomes /; «¢. 9., Oper séza-k, thou wilt send, 
RS) pe sézah(a)-m, thou wilt send me.2? 

(c) » —— av (au) becomes »-2- 6 and 9 = tw (tu) pecomeea yO; @ In 3 os sdzau, we 
shall send, yo s6z6-t, we shall send thee; we séziu, you will send, Pre pee sdzyd-m, you 
will send me, 


ao 
(d) & t becomes th [if followed by another suffix]; ¢. 9, %39~ 4% tse silzu-?, he was sent 


a 
by thee; p45} _ da. tse siiz"th(a)-m, he was sent by thee to me. 


477 / 
(e) For 8933 - “vg-va we find 83 9-2 dv¢; so also, wy — “vg-n becomes wy — én; and 
/ / 
$533 + ava-va,ty!— dva. 


(f) un) —. tya-s becomes c» 9 —— és; 7 — yam becomes 6m, and a, 3 “og-k 
becomes’ “5 — 6k. 


(g) w! — anan becomes oA w — an tas. That is tosay, the pronoun becomes separated. 
from the verb and ceases to be a suffix. 


/ 
(4) If another suffix is added after w —— an, the latter becomes w9 — 6n; e. 9; wee 


. 4é 
dima-n, I will give him, %3J5<0 dimén(a)-va, I will give him to you. 


2. Compound Tenses. 
In these the suffixes are added, according to the foregoing rules, to the auxiliary verb ; 
4 2 
Cs Jy mS chhua(a)-n (him). 
Double Suffixes. 


50. Inthe Aorist, Perfect, and Pluperfect we meet with Double suffixes (see Aorist). 
One suffix is that of the Instrumental. The other, that of the Nominative, Dative, or 
Accusative, 


Examples. 
51. Nominative Suffixes : — 
lst person singular. — (a) c»s: Ast sing. pres. ee 83 bo chhu-s, I am; 1st sing. 
aorist, red oe as bo khutsu-s, I feared. és one 3 933 é> tse trdvlu)-th(a)-8, by 
thee (was) forsaken-by-thee-I I, i. e., by thee was I forsaken, thou forsookest 





22 The translator is responsible for most of these examples. 


% In forms like as \) drayi, we sometimes find wr lye dris, instead of uy’? Iyd drdyis. [Np., Matth, 
xiii. 26.] 
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me :74 (23) eae (403) (toht) rot-vg-s (bo), (by you) (was) seized-by-you-I (1), 
t. @, you seized baie | 
(b) ¢ m+ 2nd plural aorist, &3 Pere te tohi siz-va-m bo, by you was I sent, you 
sent me. 
Qnd person singular.— S hk; 2nd sing. pres. elem ba isa chhu-k, thou art; 2nd sing. 
aor. wl as ba tsa khitsu-h, thou didst fear. 
38rd Person Singular.—-~ 


FP Bs ets 
(a) wn: 25g, aor, 449 Wy 93.9 445 tohi siiz-vd-n su, by you was he sent. 


(bD) cw s: 8sg. aor. Sos Ue Pe el yus timau mol koru-s, (he) who by them 
was bought, 7, ¢., (he) Suen they bought. 
Qnd Person Plural, — 8 in va: 2 pl. pres. sot chhi-og, ye are; 2 pl, aor. ay age ba 
toht khits-va, ye feared. 
8rd Person Plural, — J ke: 3 pl. pres. Kee - tim chhi-k, they are. 
52. Accusative Suffixes :— 
Ist Person Singular. — ¢ m: 2 pl. imperat. Presyen sdzyd-m (for séa-ie-m), send me. 
2nd Person Singular. —  &: 1 sg. fut. wo 6 ay bo kara-t, I will make thee, 
8rd Person Singular, — (a) w n: 1 gg. fat. ‘ jlo dy bo mdra-n, T will kill him, 
(5) cw s:3pl. fut, elf ee tum karan{a)-s, they will make him, 
2nd Person Plural. ~ sy v¢:1 sg. fut. 34 )b0 ky 60 méra-v@, I will kill you, 
3rd Person Plural. —~ 9 k: 1sg, fut. & jlo &: bo méra-k, I will kill them. 


53, On the distinction between the Accusative suffixes w and yw s:— 
Instead of w n (acc.), ce sis used — 


(1) In forms which end in = 


(4) 


re:6 9, owe méri-s,5he will kill him (from 8)be mari + ces) § 


a 


> to 
/ ; 
url= tsali-s, they fled (from) him (from Us tsalt + cw 8). 
‘Y an fan A : * Lieve : ; 
(2) wan: eo gu cpio trsbe saliba din(a)-s, 0 tase saliba ladan(a)-s 


stg ft 

(Matth. xx. 19), they will crucify him, or emisf A 98 havdla karan(a)-s 
(Matth. xz. 19), they will put him in charge, [Matth. xxvii. 22, 23, 
has saliéi (fem. obl.) not salibe (masc. obl.).] 


[These are the only two cases allawed by Wade] 


x FP Fad 
(2) In the 3sg. aor.; 6. g., ce»d koru-s, he made him, to distinguish it from w,S 
korun (?). [is here a Nominative suffix. | 


Oe ea earn a SA tees se ; See tn, el ogy te ease meee a ae 
= Some call this an Accusative suffix: by thee thou hast forsaken me (!); by you didst thou send me (!); by 
you did you send him (!). Cf. Np., Matth, xxvii. 46; xxi. 18 ; xxvii, 9; xxvi. 55. 
25 Wade, méri-a-s, : 
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54. 


Mr. 


(3) When a feminine predicate follows; e g., Saf ose ay ES aS ae aia rs 


hinivushka jam‘ kariu ta gandyé-s gyad', ( Matth, xii. 30) g gather ye the des 
and bind them in bundles. 


Dative Suffixes :— 


Ist Person Singular. — ¢ m: 28g. imperat. @d di-m, give me. 
/ 
dud Person Singular, — cg y: 1 sg. fut. os dima-y, I shall give to thee. 


“ae 
3rd Person Singular, — Ww s: lsg. fut. wl kara-s, I shall make for him. 


8rd Person Plural. —2 i: 1 sg. fut, 59 sdza-k, I will send to them. 
(Lo be continued.) 


ON SOME DATES OF THE KOLLAM ERA. 


BY DR. ROBERT SCHRAM; VIENNA,! 
SUNDARAM Pinal gives in his interesting pamphlet, Some Early Sovereiyns of 


Travancore, Madras, 1894, fourteen inscriptions dated in the Kollam Era. Some of these 
dates mention the week days and the moon's and Jupiter's places,.so that they can easily be 


veritied, 


and it is perhaps not without interest to see how far they agree with each other, 


The dates contained in the inscriptious are the following : — 


No, 1, — In the year opposite the year 301 since the appearance of Kollam, with the sun in 


No. 


. No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


the sign of Leo (i.e, the Malabar month Chingam, or, roughly speaking, about the 
latter half of August 1125 A. D.)? 
2.—In the Kollam year 319, with Jupiter in the sign of Scorpio and the sun in 


Capricornus (i.e, the Malabar month Makaram, or, roughly speaking, the end of 
January 1144 A. D.) 


. 3. — In the year opposite the year 336 after the appearance of Kollam, with the sun 


6 days old in the sign of Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star (i.e, the 7th Idavaim, 
lunar mansion MrigaSirsham, about the end of May 1161 A. D.) 


. 4, —In the year [opposite the year 336 since the appearance of Kollam],? with the 


sun * days old in Taurus, Saturday, Makayiram star. 


. 5. — In the year 342 after the appearance of Kollam, with the sun 7 days old in Leo 


(é. e., the 8th of Chingam, about the end of August 1166), 


. 6, —In the Kollam year 348, with Jupiter in Cancer and the sun * * old in Pisces, 


Thursday, Anusham star (t. ¢., the Malabar month Minam, approximately speaking in 
March 1173). 


.% —In Dhanus and when life was at its height (Dhanus 365, about the end of 


December 1189). 

8, — In the Kollam year 868, with Jupiter in Virgo and the sun 2 days old in Taurus 
(8rd Idavam 368 M. H., or about the latter half of May 1198). 

9. — In the Kollam year 371, with Jupiter in Cancer and the sun 24 days old in Cancer 
(25th Médam 371 M. E., or about the beginning of May 1196). 

10.— In the Kollam year 384, with Jupiter in Cancer [and the sun * days old in 
Gemini] (Mithunam or Idavam 384 M. E., about May or Jane 1209), 

11. — In the year opposite the Kollam year 389, with Jupiterin Aquarius and the sun 
18 days old in Pisces, Thursday, Pushya star, the ] 0th lunar day (7. e., 1214 A. D.) 


1 [An improved version of which is to be found in this Journal, Vol. XXIV.—Epb.] 
2 The words within brackets are Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai’s remarks. 
8 The words within square brackets are supplied in the inscription by Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai. 
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No. 12. — In the year opposite the Kollam year 410, with Jupiter in Scorpio and the sun 
27 days old in Aries (i. ¢., the 28th Médam, about April 1235). 


No. 13. — In the Kollam year 427, with Jupiter entering Aries and thesun 2] days old in 
Taurus, Wednesday, the 5th lunar day after the new moon. 


No. 14. — In the Kollam year 491 and in the fourth year, the sun being 2] anys old in 
Aquarius (22nd Kumbham 491 M. B,, or, roughly speaking, about the end of February 
1316). | 
As the dates Nos. 8, 11 and 13 seem to be the surest, we will begin with them. Mr. Robert 
Sewell states in his South-Zndian Chronological Tables, Madras, 1889, page if, that on the first 
day of the Kollam era 1434160 days of the Kaliyuga had expired, and this brin gs Us to the day 
2022626 of the Julian period. And counting from the beginning of the . Kaliyaga, corrected 
by —2d. 51g, 8 v. 45 p. (see Warren’s Kala Sankalita, page 10) and adding hereto 3926 years 
of 365 d. 15 g. 31 v. 15 p. plus the duration of the months Médam, Idavam, Mithunam, 
Karkadakam and Chifgam, we find indeed that the entrance of the sun into Kanyi took place 
on the day 2022625 of the Julian period at 37 g. 40 v. 36 p. after mean sunrise at Lanka, 


Taking now the dates as current years, we find for the beginning of the respective months 
the day of the Julian period: 2145227 d. 1g. 28 v. 31 p. for Idavam 336; 2164524 d. 28 g. 
11 v. 43 p. for Minam 389; and 2178465 d. 33 g. 52 v.16 p. for Idavam 427. The first instance is so 
near sunrise thet the slightest difference in the assumed duration of the solar months can bring 
it back to the end of the day 2145226, whichday is to be taken as the lst Idavam; so the 7th 
Tdavam 336 corresponds to theday 2145232 ofthe Julian period, which day (29th April 1161 
A. D.) was indeed a Saturday. Asit iseasily found by Jacobi’s Tables that on this day the moon 
was indeed in Mrigasiras, this date seems identified without doubt. If the Ist Idavam 427 
corresponds to the Julian day 2] 78465, the 22nd will correspond to 2178486 or the 15th May 


1252, which day was indeed a Wednesday, and by Jacobi’s Tudles the 5th zithi was ranning; so 
this date, too, is undoubtedly ascertained, 


The day 2164524 for the 1st Minam 389 would bring the 19th Minam to the day 2164542, 
which, instead of being a Thursday and the 10th lunar day, is Wednesday and the 29th lunar 
day. But when we take this year to be expired, the beginning of Minam 389 falls on the 
the day 2164889 d. 43 g. 42 v. 58 p. and the 19th Minam corresponds to the day 2164907 or the 
12th March 1215, which was a Thursday, and on which day by Jacobi’s Faéles the 10th tiths 
was running and the moon. was in the nakshaira Pushya; so there can be no doubt that this 
date also is correctly ascertained by transferring it to 1215, 


These dates shew that in the inscriptions the years are sometimes expired and 
sometimes current. 


No. 4is the same as No. 3, and need not therefore be taken into consideration. Nos. 1, 
Sand 14 have no particulars by which to decide if the years are current or expired, so 
they may correspond respectively either to August 1126 or 1127 (1125 of one begins the year 
with Chingam instead of Kanya), to August 4, 1167 or to August 3, 1168 (or to August 4, 1166 
when beginning with Chingam), and to February 15, 1816 or February 14, 1317. 


For the dates Nos. 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11, 12 and 18 the position of Jupiter is given, so that 
it is possible to decide in every case if the year is current or expired. Taking first all the years 
as current and calculating the places of Jupiter, we find Jupiter in the sign assigned to him 
in Nes. 6, 9, ll and 13, whilst in No, 12 Jupiter, instead of being in Scorpio, was yet in 
Libra, So this date has to be taken as expired, which brings Jupiter to Scorpio. In No. 10 the 
case is reversed. Jupiter ought to be in Cancer, but he had really left this sign for some 
months and was far advanced in Leo. Yet this is easily explained when we consider the contents 
of the inscription. The words [and the sun * days old in Gemini]are supplied. As the last 
lines of the document in question speak of a first half-yearly payment due in Vrigchigam 385, 
Mr. Sundaram Pillai supposes that the document itself was made half a year before Vrischigam 
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385, which would bring us to Mithunam or Idavam 384. But as this supposition does not 
agree with Jupiter’s place, there can scarcely be any doubt that the document, instead of being 
made half a year before the first payment, was drawn up a whole year earlier or in one of the 
first months of 384, whilst Jupiter was yet in Cancer. It is not quite easy to say which day is 
te be taken for Jupiter's leaving Cancer ; for one cannot besure whether the true or the mean posi- 
tion of Jupiter is to be takeniuto account. This seems to be decided by No. 13. When calculating 
the true place of Japiter by the Tables in Warren’s Kala Sankalita, we find Jupiter, |4 degrees in 
Aries. As the inscription says “Jupiter entering Aries,” fourteen degrees are rather too muck 
advanced for such an expression. But when we simply calculate the beginning of Jupiter’s 
years by the Tables of Kielhern, we find that the year Pihgala, which corresponds to Aries, 
had begum on the day 2178462 of the Julian period, just 24 days before our date, so that the 
expression “ Jupiter entering into Aries” would be quite exact. Using, therefore Kielhorn’s 
Tables also for No. 10, we find for the beginning of Srimukha or Jupiter’s entering Leo the day 
2162576 or the 27th Tula 384, so that the document would be brought to Kanyé or Tuli 384, 
some days before the first VriSchigam, so thatthe first half-yearly payment was only due after a 
whole year. 


As to the dates Nos. 2, 7 and 8, they must be erroneous; for Jupiter, instead of being 
in. Scorpio, Cancer and Virgo, is found respectively in Aquarius, Sagittarius and Aries. 
Mr, Sundaram Pillai, in the note to page 29, also remarks that the position assigned to Jupiter 
in these inscriptions does not agree with the other inscriptions. There must be some error 
in the date, 

To sum up, we-find for our dates: — 

No. i = August 1126 or August 1127 (August 1125, if one begins the year with 
‘Chiiigam), 

No. 2 erroneous. 

No. 3 = 29th April 1161. 

No. 4 = No. 3, 

No. 5 = August 4, 1167 or August 3, 1168 (August 4, 1166, if one begins the year 
with Chiigam). 

No. 6 = 1178 A. D., February 22, or March 1, or March 8, or March 18. 

No. 7 erroneous, 

No. 8 erroneous. 

No. 9 = April 17, 1196. 

No. 10 between October 23, 1208 and January 14, 1209, 

No. 11 = March 12, 1215. 

No. 12 = May 10, 1236. 

No. 138 = May 15, 1252. 

No. 14 = February 15, 1816 or February 14, 1317. 





NARSINH MEHTANUN MAMERUN. 
A Porm sy PREMANAND. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH NOTES BY MRS. J. K. KABRAJE. 
(Continued from p. 106.) 
Canto VII, 


245 “What ruin the old woman has bronght on me!” (Kunvarba? laments), 
‘My grandmother-in-law stands in the place of an enemy to me; she has destroyed all 
_ the gladness of my heart: 
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(She who appears) sweet of tongue and of few words and sings the praises of Hari at 
every step, 
With a show of benevolence chose to dictate the list, but she bears malice in her heart." 
Kuhvarbit went to her father with the paper in her hand, 
250 (And said) “My grandmother-in-law has prescribed impossible things: say, father, what 
is to become (of us) ? 
She has made a demand that not evena millionaire could satisfy. 
Why has this ¢mant come to me, thus to be a source of grief to the sddhu, my father ? 
One thousand pieces of gold, to say nothing of the clothes! 
And not a kaudt do I see with you, father. 
255 Father, I beseech you to go back, for by stopping longer you will forfeit your good name.” 
Says the Méhétajt: — “ Daughter mine, remain confident. 
The old woman has helped and not harmed our cause. 
Sdmalta is not one to neglect me on this occasion: why dost thou shed tears ? 
Damédar is not deaf to (our) prayers. He will not have to go into debt (for our sakes), 
260 Knivarbal, go you to your home, it is none of our concern. 
If Hari does not furnish this mdmériin, the ridicule will be all Azs. 
As he (miraculously) replaced the nine hundred and ninety-nine sérés on the person of 
Paiichali,* 
So will he provide the requisites of the mdmévziii, 
You wait patiently till the morrow. 
265 Have faith in your heart, daughter ofa Vaishnava. The Lord Gépil will support us and 
maintain us through life,” ; 
On hearing these words of her father, the daughter’s heart was filled with affection, 
And she returned to her home with faith in her bosom, 


HSI \9 q, UIT ALS, HTT AIT dra, state ve ater %; 
— ice TST MTIT Al VS, s Al siigst ore. 
45 Sle Tart, Seige arear z, Srett. 
qeaa Fer ys are, eve etait creat %. MAT HS TUT SHIH, AF RIT ROT Ars. 
Stat. Ste 
sitet paaret F ret set, FS eftaor are z; | 250 Hacarg aa Be Tara, ergy Tar gt Arg F; 
qT VS IT BUT, aA aret are. wT Tae Rt TSE AT a, TIETa? car Ure. 
rar. Sto 
altes BEN HASTE reat, Shar Bet az 3; TATA TES ICAL, TTR TAT T; 
250 Feary shira Urea, Het SF si ars V; Sto a a awe ATs, F war ST ares; rate. 
Baal Ge TT Ts, Us ast seared V TANT Seat UST TAN, Sr TESTA arse 7; 


STATA ATTA SAT, AUT after TET ST-| Ste | 265 gat eo gfrarwr ACH, aTAsst aisTe. 

Tee AAT SAT THY, Fer aT Ae RTE, Se 

araat § at gare TS, AS cara FS. ay ie Ba fees ses, ate arast areirt; 
255 frarstt wat oer Tae, Bele TRA MTT | acark wet Hele oneal, Pare seat act. 

WAST RS Tat ANT, Tal TA Faas. Sei. fe 


Canto ¥1II. 


Mark, ye people, the queer ways of this sinful age, the Vaishnavas are ridiculed, 


This Nagar community is much given to sarcasm, and will make cntting remarks on the 
most trivial matters, . 
88 Lit., bears a large knife in her heart, 


% This is a reference to the well-known story of Draupadi, who was condemned to be stripped in open court, 
but whose honour was saved by Vishnu, 


iaidced coat Vishnu who substituted another cloth as soon as one was removed, till nine 
undred and ninety-nine were supplied in succession; when her enemies, finding their efforts fruitless, ceased to 
harass her any more, ; 
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270 As the Méhétaji arose to have his meal with his company of vérdgts, 
The people all assembled around in a crowd, and began to laugh at them, 
Saying :—‘‘ See how the éilak and the necklace of tulaéi beads, and the printed cloth on 
his person become the Méhétaji ! 
Oh, see the beauty of the vévdi: millions of cupids will hide their heads through shame! 
Now you will see that he will sing the Rig Maldr®® as he bathes, and will bring down a 
shower. 
275 Then he will hold forth the food and mutter incantations and Jadav NAth will partake 
of the oblation,”’ 
All the vérdgis bathed themselves with such (water) as they could get ; 
But the water provided for the Méhétaji was boiling hot; 
As hot as the oil boiled for frying Sudhaiva®® was the water heated 
For the Méhéta by the vévdn,8” that he might be flayed alive! 
280 Seeing the water so hot the Méhétajt asked for some cold water. 
But Kuivarvahu’s sister-in-law®? turned away her face and said sneeringly :— 
“Why, Méhétaji, can you not bring down a shower at will that you ask us for cold water P” 
This remark went to the Méhéta’s heart, and he straightway called for his cymbals. 
Seated on a stool he invoked the Lord Samal and began to play the Rdg Malér. 
285 The Nagar people assembled to watch (the result), and went on speaking unmannerly 


things. 
nee ¢ a. TT TST, halt att Gs FETT Far, SA By meee & 
does ie . : AVASy aeTay ATA, Wes Hew sa & 
mee RITH RSYTA, TTT AAT Sa Ber war aret Tarast, PTT asat T; 
Urea ; ~ ~ ° ~ ws 
ee oe ar wey arsiat seat z. 
aint areat ara are, Aa as seayry T; a esr 
279 HT pil AAS TTT, A TE RAT; | 080 gentgar aa BAF ary, RBI erg oro k; 
ueaas - Seem mina ale aa eet AATAT TH ATS Tey, HacarSat Aart z; 
dia farsa + goaftt arr, srt str aire at He eee AeA, at ST TT fart % 
Farcrar 3; Tae Ist ares aarat, ates Seat array T. 
Sarat Ka war T ares, Het ATT Haz. CATT SY TIAA, sireieaiy Cray FETE &. 
HTT UTA Arat Fas ATTA TTATE T ; 285 ATC Gra TTA Tere, es ST TATE 
275 are HCA UTS TT, MAS TTT &. t. aye 


Canto IX. 


The Méhétaji sat on a bench and called upon Sri Gépal. 
He sang the Rdg Maldr with devotion, beating the cymbals with his hands :— 
“ Flelp me, thy servant, Simald, who am being ridiculed. 
The water is hot enough to crack a cocoanut. ; 
290 The enraged Hahsdhvaj Rai had boiled the cauldron of oil, 
But by thy mercy it cooled down and Sudhanva was saved. 
Thou, O Simald, didst accept the order for seven hundred rupees® (that I wrote). 


ee LE SL 


85 The Rag Malar is reputed to have the power of bringing down rain at any season, if sung by a righteous 
man. The next canto is set to this rég. 

86 There is a story that the RAja Hansdhvaj had condemned Sudhanva, his own son, to be thrown into a caul- 
dron of boiling oil. The oil was boiled to a steaming stage in Hansdhvaj Rai’s presence, but,as Sudhanva was 
being thrown into it, Siva cooled it down immediately and the condemned man came out of the cauldron unscathed, 


much to the astonishment of the Raja and the people. 
87 Fem. of vévdi, see note 36. 88 Wife of the elder brother of Kunvarbéi’s husband, 


89 It is related that once some holy men came to Narsinh’s door on their way to Dwérka, They had not the 
necessary means to proceed on the journey and to live in that place of pilgrimage, and naturally expected that 
Narsinh, the great exponent of Vishnuism, should supply them with funds, When Narsinh pleaded his poverty 

hey demanded a written order on any banker-friend he might have in Dwirka, whereupon Narsinh made ont a 
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<r one 
Thus I have faith that thou wilt help me and send me a shower. 
If thou dost not give me a little cold water, Simala, how shall I trust to receiving the 
mamérin from you P” 
295 On hearing this prayer of Narsihh, the great god was moved. 
In a moment the sky became overcast and darkness spread in all four directions. 
There was thunder and lightning in the skies. 
Dust arose on all sides and rain began to pour down in torrents. 
The water found its way into the vévdé’s house and the people began to clamour. 
300 All the Nagars fell at his feet saying : — “‘ Pardon our unjust conduct: 
We were fools not to have recognized you, you are-verily the chief of pions men.” 
Srirahg Méhété joined in praising (Narsiih): only the vévdns kept away from pride. 
At length the rain ceased and the Méhéti then bathed himself ; 
But when all was over the crafty Nigar-people said : — ‘* Oh, 16 was only an unseasonable 
shower, such as we have very frequently.” 


305 Yon are blind to what is proved before your very eyes; it is but a sign of this sinful age. 


Refrain. 
Then the Méhétaji sat down to his meal, and took the éél in his hand, 
And the crowd of vérdgis began to chant the hymn of offering. 


awe 8 a, UT Acs Wa. WaT TT Wens, ura sh ware, 
2 


] vw. ~ on arsite 
Rearat ST ATS, TATA TTT; SS RIC TE HAT, TU FUH are; 
WO WaT HAT, STF FATST AT, AVATsITo qaqa aat Re MT, HC star gtarz, 
SISTA UTS A AAA, AAV Aer ArVSa: Azarsfte 
THT Sit THA AT WHS AA AB | 300 gee arareisit ae Te, war we srry: 
arate i STAT STAT A sttewar, ay Prtraett are. Fe 
290 Wa Har TaHret Sat, Arca aa st Trea; afttan Aart cadt ae, Fareiy ary are; 
ant HUT TE AY. TMC TIAA. F- acare Tats wet, ahs. Aare ara. 
_ Barsite : Aearsire 
apf eitart sting = — perio Bay ATT HS WA AIS, TA UTA potas ; 
Sibel Rc Roe 305 qdla Tweet weet, Hfeowrat ware. 
AATT TS STAT UAV, ACT ATS Ter. . a 
295 dridt acagarit ata, dear qe. F- | Saar, 
Rarsite : , _ Aears Asawa Her, acat Shit are; 
GSAS SIA AST US, VTA Weal sigenrz; rey Teraht GT, TH Teg atSy ares z. 


Canto X. 


After this prayer was offered, Vanmalf partook of the food, 
And accepted the offering out of his love. 


310 (Now I relate) what happened when the night was over, 
The night was spent in praise and prayer and day broke. 


Kuavarbal went up to her father and said :—‘t Now let us distribute the méédldn.” 


The Méhétaji said :—‘‘ Go, daughter, and invite all your relatives and connections, 
And with faith in your heart, bring an empty basket 
815 And sit under the mandap,™ holding it forth, 


You are to invite all your relatives and caste-people with their families. 


bill addressed to a fictitious banker, asked him to pay Rs. 700 to the pilgri i 
8 2 & F grims on his account, and sent the me 
eects apart re Lord. Krishna would come to his aid in his difficulty, and he did come. He appeared 
sa os : a at Dwark4 in the guise of a Vanid banker, andorsed the bill and paid them seven hundred rupees 
%® The god is believed to eat part of the food offered. 


" A mandap, 4, ¢., a canopy of cloth decorated with plants and flowers, is generally prepared for each festival, 
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The delay is not mine, daughter : I am waiting for the recipients to arrive.” 
Said Kunvarbal :—“ Father, how can I have confidence ? 
How shall I sit, holding the empty basket, while the people laugh at me ?” 
Said the Méhétiji:—‘“ Daughter mine, thou art a Vaishnava by birth. 
It is neither my concern nor thine; Sri Hart will provide the mésdlan.”’ 

320 On hearing these words of reproach from her father, Kunvarbai went to her mother-in-law 
‘‘ My father is ready with the gifts, pray send round invitations.” 
Pandé Khékhalé went round to invite (the guests) and got together the whole town. 
The vévai people mutter to themselves :—‘‘ The Méhétaji will soon shake off his pride.” 
The Méhétajt entered the mandap with the tél in his hand. 

325 All the Nagars, standing up, cried “ Jé-Gépal” (with feigned devotion). 


Refrain. 
Getting an empty basket (Kunvarbii) sat holding it forth. 
The Méhétaji blew into his shell, and prayed to Sri Hart. 


HST Yo A, TT Wradwt. ATE RE ATA, At HA TT FTATT; 

eee Re " _ . Sat ST S HA TS, UTA Saat Tqera ®. 

ae UTS TST alert, Sawa Fer Aearsit He gtr ard, St aesrqat sad; 
~ftqTarest 


ae AL Sar Arar, Aras AeT afte. 


eereat WATE GUT Het, TS ae CHAT AT. | 390 aeaaqerey Git TAL, AT HA wrest TE: 


Sle. wre Frat AaITsy Re BS, at fra Fey ae. 
310 atet cart aicaar Atal, Tal araaare Fz. Vias TS Ast Atal, Hest TY aH; 
aHaATATS streat ar we, TF Ararat Ae Tas TET TH Ae aS, Hat TATA ses ATH. 


are i. ; eer AST Hearst strsar, eter Aety ares ®; 
~ «=f be) = ® ~ ~ ~ ‘ 
Ararat AE IAT ALT, AM ATT TST AT; =| o995 ore ge Say rs, He WA Hy cirqre =. 


fraara sett AST Ast, Tar Sra srest srz 


qT TST. 
ara aat aera TIA, ALT Ha WaT aH; Aaa Var STs sre, S Ararat sireft wt; ~~ 
315 & at Ara ABA AM, Tl Ararat Ire Sir, Hearse se Gar, arc =fectat ag. 
Canto XI. 


The Méhéta blew into his shell and called upon Vanmillt. 
All the four castes began to laugh, striking each other’s palms (7. e., in expectation of 
amusement) ; 
3380 “The vévdé has begun the farce of the mésdlin. 
All the customs of the Nagars has he forsaken. 
Look at his printed cloth, his (biforked) di/ak and his ¢¢/, and his necklace of tulasi beads. 
Now will Narsiih dance and his foptwiélds®? sing.”’ 
Thus say the assembled Nagar community sneeringly :— 
$35 “And he will give us bodices for home wear:” 
Many women both young and old are assembled in the mandap. 
And they whisper sarcastic words, (to them) sweeter than sugar. 
They laugh and stare at the Méhéta and rock him with cries of “J ‘Sri Krishna.” 
The pearls of their nose-rings hang daintily over their pretty faces. 
340 Decked all over with ornaments and fine clothes and silk bodices, 
The youthful and blooming Nagar women laugh and jeer at the Méhéta. 
Some with jewels in their ears, their arms covered with ornaments, 
Their bangles jingling, and their throats glistening with (jewels), 
Stand quietly and draw their veils over their heads. 
$45 One casts sideling looks from her piercing eyes: 
Another’s long tresses trail down her back, 


92 Lit, wearing caps, ¢, ¢., Vaishnavas, so called as they used to wear caps coming down to their eara, 
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a snr 
Her arms and feet jingle with ornaments, her high brow is adorned with large ttlaks. 

Some have taken their little ones on their hips; 
While some (inquisitive) one rises now and then to see if the basket is still empty ; 
850 And some modest daughter-in-law hides herself behind her husband’s sister. 
Some mothers put words into their children’s mouths 
And make them repeat them, while others do their best to keep them quiet. 
Some harsh-tongued woman speaks harsh and unjust things. 
Such various moods the crowd presents, 
355 And on little pretences is Hari maligned (thus): — 
‘s Kuhvarbai’s father is giving me a patéli as the mdmérin gift ; 
I shall never wear a plain sé@i again ! 
What lacks the Vaishnava so long as he has the necklace round his neck, 
And the ten or twenty rich tépiwdlés in his wake P 
860 We congratulate thee, Knivarvahnu ; thou art fortunate in thy piyar.% 
Thy father blows into his conch-shell and lo ! 
The maternity gifts are as good as received (by us) 
Thus the scornful vipras mock him :— 
‘* Place a stone in that empty basket or the wind will blow it off!” 
365 At this the daughter lost courage and went up to her father; bat he motioned to her to 
have patience, 








{79 


Refrain. 


“ Have faith, daughter,” (he said) and took the #é] in his hand, 
And placing the sheet of paper in the empty basket called upon Sri Gdpal. 


asx XQ Ft, TT Are, Sree Perera oa = arat &, 
: ALEY ATAl Tis HS Srai Bs. 
08 See Sette Tae 350 ate Sat sre Sra acer TF S. 
-  BsTrareaar are acy; ater aiet &F arat: alg qEqIe Bea aT FS 


$30 ararestar sat Farge Hisar; at eftedt atere ares at arth a F 
=) a r > eo es + wy os am e 
ARIA AEA, QT ST SST. ait atant iret are zigh ates S. 
ST ASH TAH; BHT FSU Ares, Wat HIAH AH ATH Fa S; 
et, 855 Gea ae sreara, ete BAS. 
935 Nii bi baila) ei laid bol HATISA ATT AUT AAs; 
HS ATS HE Aa, STTGe. TTT. g wee aera are, aret aéh Be 
se eft tet ae, Hee wa; arora of ere! ait star bh 
HL THl STAT Aa, ATAHCT Teer, Starter cai Sipe — 
eM StS EST SSS aie; 360 dacae ya aa diac gird By 
FS TT SHA FT, TATA Arch. at areat de are 
340 sar Heswerane, Aer Aiast, aiengnavae eh ay S- 
Brat AT AT AT, AC Say aT : 
ect att sere; SBaLbiiil z. Fat Saat wert, ara set ara! 
grat date ateaqrar, szrear dray ara, 


Nery BST T 3) me on 
Se rae ae oe. ssh = 365 Rea atret ara WH Pras. 
345 sTofsrest SAA, HAT ATS S. qAGT, 
Qe Has ae Foht tar S, Frara teat Rate aat ait ared; 
Dla TA Wa, Aeat até “ATS TT Sarat ASA eycer alisirqres &. 


Canto XII. " 


Holding the paper in the empty basket Narsinh Méhété called upon the god Hari. 
All the vérdgis follow with their hymns, a sight quite strange to the N Agars, 


8 Parents and the parental abode, 
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370 While these reciters of the Véda speak unmannerly things, the Méhété remains absorbed 
in Madhava, 
“Q, see! Everything is placed in the basket: don’t you -see the rows of bodices?”’ 
(remark the people), 
But the Méhéta minds not a word; he is lost in praise of Madhava. 
‘¢ Hail Damédar, Bal-mukand, thon Lord that savest from hell, thou son of Nand, 
Master of the universe, Moon of the garden of Vandrivan, son of Dévakt, thou source of joy, 
375 Lord of the Gépis, Gévind, Protector of kine, victorious and yet kind and merciful! 
Be mindful of me, thy servant, and prepare for (the bestowal of ) the mésdlia. 
As Ising praises with my mouth, and the é#/ in hand, the Nagar community reproach me. 
It is difisult to have to do with this people. Lord, keep my honour this time. 
If thou, Nandkuméar,® art my master, what (harm) can this wicked world do me? 
380_As I know thee to be the protector of thy servants, I have every confidence in thee. 
~ You sent timely help to Amarisa®’ when he was in trouble. You have lived in the womb, 
too, (for the sake of mortals). 
To kill Saakhisur®* you took the shape of a fish ; 
And, to bring ont the fourteen jewels from the depths of the sea, you transformed yourself 
into a tortoise.® 
You destroyed the great sinner Hirniiksha,®* and placed the earth in its proper position 
once more. ° 
385 And even a man like Ajimél,® who was a great sinner, you raised to yourself, on his 
uttering the naine of his son (at his death), 
When Prahladal®? was in difficulties you, great god, manifested yourself at once. 
You absolved Dhruva! from all fear of death and second birth, and made him immortal 
like your own self, 





% Son of Nand. 

95 Narsinh now enumerates all the services done to his devotees by Krishna. Amarisa (=? Ambarisha) was an 
ardent worshipper and was subjected to persecution by certain Rishis, to test his devotion. 

$6 Sankhdsur was a sea-monster. He lived atthe bottem of the seain a conch-shell. The wife of Sandipan, 
& worshipper of Vishnu, once complained to him that this sea-monster had stolen her son from her, whereupon 
Vishnu took the shape of a fish and fought the monster and brought back the son. [But the legend is well-known 
in another form, — Ep.} 

97 It has been said that the gods churned the sea in search of fourteen gems or imcomparable things, 
when Krishna in the shape of a tortoise bore them all on his back. 

% Hirniksha = Hiranyaksha, the twin brother of Hiranyakasipu, had carried off the earth into the regions of 
Patéla, whence Vishnu brought it back and placed it in its proper position. 

#9 Ajémél (=? Ajamila) was at first a follower of Vishuu. But he fell into evil ways through the influence of a 
wicked woman, and lived a life of unrighteousness. At his death the messengers ef Yama went and stood by his bed. 
Ajimél was frightened by their cruel, ugly faces, and in his fright called his youngest and best-loved son, Narayan, 
by name. But as he uttered this word, a synonym of Vishuu, the latter’s messengers took the place of those of 
Yama, and lifted Ajamé] up into the presence of Vishnu, where the god forgave him all his trespasses and gave him 
salvation. ; 

100 Prahlida, the son of HiranyakaSipu and father of Bali. He became an ardent worshipper of Krishna 
while yet a boy, which so enraged his father, who was a sworn enemy of Vishnu, that he ordered him tobe killed 
but all attempts to destroy his life proved fruitless through the intercession of Vishnu. Thus baffled, Hiranya- 
kaéipu declared he would believe in Prahlada, if by his prayers he produced Vishnu before his eyes. Prahlida 
uttered his prayers and Vishnu became visible in the form of half-man, half-lion and in a fieree fight there and then 
killed Hiranyakasipu. 

1 Dhruva was a son of Uttanapada, and grandson of the first Manu, His mother was the second wife of Uttaina- 
pada and had no respect for her lord. Consequently Dhruva was no favourite with his father. Once, as he saw his 
half-brother, the son of the elder and more devoted queen, sitting in his father’s lap, Dhruva tried to do the same, 
but his step-mother forbade him saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no right to sitin thy father’s lap since thy mother: loves him 
not. If thou wishest to be a favourite, too, go and shake off this avatér and be born once more unto me.” Dhruva 
was stung and went to the woods to engage himself in tap (devotion). Vishnu befriended him, and said to him, “ Go 
back to thy parents, they are longing to meet thee. Reign with them for thirty-six thousand years, at the end of 
which time I shall send thea a vaimdn, in which thou shalt come up to me with thy parents.” So Dhruva went 
back, reigned for thirty-six thousand years, and mounted up to Vaikunth at lastina vaimdn (the aérial car of 
the gods). [This is an interesting variant of the accepted legend, — Ep,] 
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Even the wicked Puaéchali was able to ascend in a vatmdnto Vaikunth, because she 
taught her parrot to utter thy name. . 
You ent impure berries, and in consequence Savar¥ was enabled to enter paradise. 
890 Because Vibhishan® bowed his head to your feet, you made him the monarch of Laika. 
You gave absolution to the fisherman and his family,4 and he was granted immunity from 
a second existence on earth. 
Thus have you helped your worshippers in their difficulties. You saved the elephant from 
the elutches of the sea-monster.® 
You appeared on earth in the shape of a dwarf,® and but for yon the seat of Indra would 
hare been lost. ; 
You took the grief of the queen of Paiichdla (Draupadt) to heart and replaced her clothes 
as they were removed from her. a 
395 You gave Parath victory over Kuvrav, and you even stooped to drive chariots in_ the 
battlefield of Kurukshétra. 
You gave absolution to Rukmaigad, and you rushed to the help of Harichandya.? 
You saved the RaAjkumir Chandrahié® on three occasions, because he worshipped (you) 
with the coneh-shell}. _ 
You saved Sudhanva from being burnt, although his own father had thrown him into a 
eauldron of boiling oil. . 
Even thongh Muradhvaj was sawn *to death, he wept not and was granted salvation 
(by your mercy). ; 
400 You saved the birds during the fire in the forest of Khandav by throwing the elephant 
bell over them.® 
You ate the vegetables placed before you by Vidur,!* because he had, pleased you with 
his devotion. 
You took the rice from the “hand of Suddma and in reward gave him the nine priceless 
jewels. 


You defeated the pride of Madhav’s!* heart; and held up the Monant Gévardhan as if 
in play.8 





% Once when Vishnu was wandering in the desert he met a Bhil-woman. She had been expecting the great 
god. to pass by her door, and as she had nothing in the way of food to place before the Lord, she went to the woods 
and collected béré (a kind of berries) and kept them ready. MHowever, asa precaution against their being found 
sour by the god, the poor woman had bitten each berry and tasted it, Vishnu knew this and skould not have eatun 
the impure fruit, but he did not like to damp the ardour of the poor woman. He partook of the berries, praised the 
woman for her devotion and rewarded her by granting her absolution from ler sins, 

5 Vibhishana was a brother of Ravana, but he had befriended Sit& during her captivity, and had impressed on 
Ravana the necessity of submitting to the will of Rima (another incarnation of Vishnuy. Asa reward Rima, after 
killing Ravana, set him upon the throne of Lanka, 


* This fisherman had borne Rima and Lakshmane over the waters of the Gang when they were banished from 
Aydédhya. 


5 This is a reference to a famous fight between a monster eléphant and the sea-monster Griha,. 
6 Tieference to the VAmana, or dwarf, avatdra, 

7 Reference to the legends of Rukmini and Harigchandra, 

8 Allusion to the romantic legend of Chandrah&ea, 

® These birds used to worship Krishna, 

10 A very poor but sincere adorer of this god. 


11 Sudima was a poor Brahman ; he was devoted to Krishza, and once when he went into his presence at Dwirké 
he had nothing with him to offer the god, but some parched rice. The Lord received him kindly and respected him 
on account of his learning. Suddma hesitated to place the rice before the god, but he said: ‘ Hast thou brought no 
offering? From such a one as thee I would accept even a triffe,’’ and with his own hands pulled out the bundle of 
rice from Sudaéma’s clothes. Then in reward for his modesty and learning, Krishna turned him into a rich man 
and gave him other gifts bodily and mental, nine gifts or “ jewels’ in all. 
= 12 Madhava had displayed his mighty bow that no earthly youth could wield. Kyishna, when he saw it, broke it 
in two. 4 

13 When Indra sent heavy rain into Vyind4vana, through jealousy that all worship was given to Krishna, 
the cowherds and cowherdesses went and asked the boy Krishna for ‘redress, He laughed, and lifting up the 
mountain Gdvardhana from the ground, held it over Vrindavana, so that Indra was baffled, 
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Lord Jaduriy,44 you drank off the fire in the forest, and saved the milkmaids and their kine 
from burning. 


405 You accepted the worship of Kubji,!5 although you had to suffer the taunts of the 
populace, 
Such a friend of the poor are you, — so kind and merciful, — that I place myself as your 
servant under your protection. 
You are the mighty Damédar, while I am but one of millions that serve and worship you. 
I have espoused your cause, great god, and I crave your assistance. 
Woes are growing round my head thick as trees (in a forest), which circumstance fills 
your worshippers with humiliation. 
410 The Nagar community is rich and thriving, while my sect is moneyless. 
Just as if the thirty-three crores (of gods) suffered from any want, all the blame would 
attach to the Kalpa-vriksha ;16 
So if the Vaishnavas lose their prestige, your glory will fade, my Lord. 
My relatives stand in the place of the messengers of Yama!’ to me, and yet how can you 
sleep on P 
I have (already) called together and seated all the relatives, and my daughter sits, holding 
her pigdni!® in her hand. 
415 The cup is void of the kinkin-paste, and (naturally) my daughter feels impatient. 
Tt is two ‘garts’ past midday : pray come soon: time is flying, 
Kuahvarbal is at thy mercy ; I am too powerless to do anything. 
What! Art (still) sleeping in Vandrivan, with Radhaj?® pressing thy feet ? 
Or is it some incomparable woman like Lalita, or Visakha, or Chandravali, 
420 (With whom) you spend the night in mirth, and thus forget your worshipper P 
Wake up and see, Lord Jidava, and hear thy servant’s prayer. 
As you appeared unto Kabir on his calling you to mind, 
And as you accepted the milk offered by a worshipper, Damédar, | 
You saved Triléchan from his great grief, because he fetched you water like a servant. 
425 You invested the K6h*! with dauntlessness and you drank off the poison prepared for 
Mirdnbai.22 
For the sake of Send 3 Lord, you changed yourself into a barber and went to shave (the 
king). 
I had not known you, my Lord, when I used to fetch grass, 
And did not know a single letter, for my sister-in-law had turned me into a cowherd, 
But Sadasiva made me your servant and shewed me the immortal dance. 
430 I saw your amorous pastimes, and thenceforward made a study of your doctrine, 
And for that the people ridicule me; yet I have faith in you. 





1 Reference to Krishna’s Yaidava descent. 

16 Kubj&é was a servant of Kanga, but she offered worship to Krishna when shesaw him, and he bya touch of 
his hand transformed her into a goddesse [The ordinary legend is that Kubja was a crooked damsel whom Krishna 
made straight in return for a slight service, — Ep.] 

16 The immortal tree in heaven from which all the gods derive sustenance. 17 Yama, as the god of death. 

18 The cup in which they keep kunkun, paste. 19 The wife of Krishna, 

20 Krishna appeared to Triléchan in the guise of an ascetic, and received service and gifts at his hand, The 
references to Kabir and T'riléchan take us to the times of the medisval reformers. 

21 The Kéli (P Paundraka) was an impostor. He tried to pass himself off for Krishna, and when they called 
upon him to shew his strength, Krishna endowed him with his own strength and fearlessness. 

22 Mirfnbat was the first Gujarati poetess. -She was the wife of Kunbh§, Rana of MéwAd, and had left he 
husband through some quarrel and gone to live in Dwfrk&4. Here she worshipped Krishna and made poetry in his 
praise. Her husband sought to kill her by sending her a cup of poison with a mandate to drink it and prove her 
innocence, if she were true to him, Krishna drank off this cup and Mirdénbat was saved. 

28 Séna was a barber, but loved the god Krishna, and shaved his worshippers and devotees without remune- 
ration, Once while he was thus engaged the king of his country, who was a sworn enemy of Krishna, called for him, 


His non-appearance would have enraged the king and led him te condemn him to death, but Krishna took the form 
of the harber and went and shaved the king. 
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A A SERS MI a -tAellnee SPT al athe ICI ca ay TSARinalre SR 
reat 


SS oa —— Se 
Trikama, you must not forsake him, whom you call your own. 
You came to distribute khichdé to my guests, and for my sake you employed five hands.24 


Once 
my throat, 


when I was very thirsty at midnight, you took up the pot and poured water down 


435 So many times have you established my truth (to the people), and even accepted my 


(fictitious) hundis. 


In that way then, Lord, do you supply the mésdlin, and fill up the empty basket with gold 


coins, 


But if you do not come to my aid, my beanteous Sim, remember that I have to do with the 


Nigars ! 


Refrain. 
I have to deal with the.Nagars, plainly understand it !”” 
Hearing Narsiih’s prayer, the Lord of Vaikunth arose and rushed (to his assistance). 


HST AQ A. TT ACT. 


~AANH 


Sret Saat anges ad, athe ABA TATA 
eT. 
Feral WLI FF WA, AMS TT HITAH UT. 
370 atear aaa are aererr, Wear arwzar erst; 
Beil SAA saa Bie, st sta aervarat ere! 
a ates Stat TT MY, HVar cat araaat Az; 
AT WA TSART, ARMIN TTATATT; 
PAP teres, tears arise; 
375 wratarey Witse Wares, sa ay ease; 
& Taal wir Mars, atari car are. 
FS RATT SS Aes, Ara araret ATS stew; 
S TI SHA, wea Tray sofia: 
AN Wess Aegan, of acs ad? dare’? 
880 eat arate crarar ere, ae ast BS fara. 
aTathaat daca ara, ast attear FF 
TOTaTa; 
arat AS TIT ATA, SerEct arat aN; 
HAS VT WS ANIL, Te AST HSA AST; 
arat stores aerardt, weit ete att 
cara; 
885 erates ace aerardt, gat avy Tat sari, 
THAT Te Ml Fer, TPT waz war 


TST. 
— ATT AT CA, SAH aes Traracey 
Ral 


Ute verset Packt, Fart Tet Fals gas. 
TAT TSE SNPs Te, stat Todt wr 
wart; : 


~ OA; 


St Test Fara art, TA areat FwArsary 
erat; 

qLH TT UAT aaa, Bret WEF Fares; 

TH TAT SAT AOU, TA BC S TTA TAT; 


895 Rata Pasar TTT, BATA STAT Ter, 


SRATNE TA Aare, earat Ares arc. 

UAT THAT UAH ACSA Wear Ava. 

at gueqr aed wear, wt fare aerat 
wheat. 

Seta TT Wat CH, SH Tea ATS. 


400 aise aa ay stat wet, wader® war 


areal; 

digest srrctrarr ast, Get Wie war at 
ust. 

SUA SF WE, Tite srdt FT saTa. 

We WaT AAAT Bat, Stem dacs 
atay; 

ears Chay HET, TOA TarCat Wry 
Ua; 


405 gaat Stet svar, aa Stave set Acar. 


Baya Satay, F Taatt war Taw; 
Tar ST WATT Ta, F UT Waa S wey. 
A Ta AAT TA, TAT ATR sTeAaT. 
Me ATE FAAT Ba, Ver Brst Tare sar. 

410 aaaa S arate aver, Sat scares art sree; 
SS TTS Faia Hits, RETA ory ie. 
een esraat sit ws, eer gant aiet we; 
At AT Ts Srrayl sa, at Pree sry ta. 
an as Farrar seit, asia at ar 


dtarrett; 
390 we aT TAPS <ftet, Rohe ara | 415 & agit ant, gat ura az. 


BRITT; 


Aa SET Ta SATS, AT eat eH ST 


2 The text is rather unintelligible here, 
when Narsifh had some ascetics as guests, 


marry TIC TE F Te, Aer sat Foor et; 
HITE AC Tae, F gaoselh sry a at; 
GC Gat TTT Ata, al Wars Bis S ora; 


The khichdé (a mixture of rice and pulse) was provided by Krishna 
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sioat Prarear aeraet, at Ta at at | 430 F sitar aware store, Far FH ahr spare; 


aot; SIR Ts AT STATS; A aa aTat Prearae 
420 tat are acadt, St wen war sta. arerare Gtearar tt, aa Sra asite Tet; 


anit Sit sear, aT tana srt. a é 5 
nr wn eres ne aT © ra] 
aeiet Sr are Re, TAL TTT Sy eC; ee me Ata 
"FA Ta ATA Aaa, AT Ta Gry aa ecstt, ae ee 
Prararqaege ety, tan wet oeht Ae; au aeat sett, are ae Ig arett; 
425 aptare arate Gy, atctaré aot ste Wh; 435 at arat areat aretare, Set aanrch sthitare. 


War NS ATA WAT, TTT HCA MAST WAT; eat & GS ater HA, sat Sta area TT; 
gaat att va sacar, ered ae atest ait ret stat Gee ara, a ge AK TTT 
aITaT- RTA 
77 arerett drerat areat, ariig ay abit THT 
airarest. : 
Wart At Art We, Tarsa aa was TNT MT AAS, Aasit Sat saz; 
We; att qe ard, Ser aa TeaHsArey. 


(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


BY PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.S. 
No. 41. — Biters Bit (a Noodle Story). 


In Tanjore there lived a rogue of the first water, practising roguery as his profession, and 
living solely by it; so much so thet he was known throughout the country as the Tanjore 
Rogue. No one dared to have anything to do with him, for people felt sure of falling into his 
clutches and becoming duped by him. After living for a long time in Tanjore as a true 
devotee to this profession, the Tanjore Rogue found it impossible to keep his life and soul 
together any longer there. Doors were shut against him, as soon as it was known that he was 
approaching a house. Men and women ran and hid themselves in unknown places, as soon 
as they perceived him at a very great distance. His name was in every one’s mouth, and life 
any longer in Tanjore became an impossibility. So the rogue resolved to try his fortune 
in some other place, and, calling his wife, addressed her thus :— 


‘“My dear, we have been living hitherto very happily here. Till now I have had a very 
successful profession, and found a way to earn thousands. I had an easy part toplay, With 
very little labour I was always duping others, But now the days have changed. People have 
become more wise. Very few fools come my way now td be duped. My name isa byeword, 
and instead of finding a doubtful livelihood here I have resolved to go elsewhere, leaving 
you to live upon what little we have saved, I need not tell you that lam so clever that 
I will earn thousands in no time, and soon return to your side.” 


“My dear husband,” replied she. ‘You have spoken like a true hero. I give you my full 
permission to go, for I am sure that you will succeed wherever you may go, though my 
confidence of your success in this city has been completely lost by our sad experience of the last 
few months.” 


Thus saying, she ran off and soon returned with a big clay-ball and a handful of cooked 
rice: a proceeding which puzzled the rogue himself, She then rounded off the clay-ball and 
applied to its surface the cooked grains so nicely and so cleverly that the mimutest eye 
could not distinguish the clay underneath. The rogue now saw what she meant. 


“ Tone like a rogue’s wife!” said he. “ Language fails me to express my praise, my dear.” 


“Am I not your wife, mylord?” said she smilingly. “ Why should the rice at home be 
wasted. Why should you not, in starting ont.to earn a livelihood by your profession in a 
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distant place, begin to practise it on the way ? Youcan meet with some fellow-traveller on 


the road, and exchange with him this ball of rice, and thus commence to live by your noble 
art from the very starting point.” 

“May the God of Roguery shower his boons upon you, my dear! May he keep you, who has 
outwitted me in my own art, safe till my return !”’ 

Thus saying, the Tanjore Rogue took leave of his wife, and, with the ball suspended on 
his shoulder, started towards the north !” 

Now, there was a second rogue, called the Trichinopoly Rogue, who had made his posi- 
tion in Trichinopoly as impossible as had the Tanjore Rogue in Tanjore. With the permission 
of his wife the Trichinopoly Rogue, too, had started to try his fortunes in another country. He 
also must have something for the way, and so his wife brought him a small brass vessel filled 
with sand to within a quarter of an inch of the top, and scattered over it a thin layer of raw rice. 





Both the rogues met, The patron God of Roguery had so arranged it. For how long 
could he keep apart such master gems of his own creation? They met as strangers for the 
first time in their lives on the banks of the river Coleroon. 


A 


‘May I know who the gentleman is that I have the happiness of meeting to-day ?” 
asked the Tanjore Rogue without knowing who the stranger was. 


‘Tam a traveller for the present, a native of Trichinopoly,” was the answer which the 
other rogue gave, 


He then came to know that the stranger was a native of Tanjore and a traveller like 
himself, Beyond this they knew nothing of each other, for each was careful in his own way. 
By this time they had both bathed inthe river and finished their ablutions. The Tanjore 
Rogue was waiting for anopportunity to get his ball of rice exchanged, just as the other rogue 
was with his vessel of raw rice; for each had seen what the other had for his dinner. The 
Tanjore rogue first began :— 


‘That disreputable wife of mine gave me cold rice tied up in this bundle. Iam not in 
good health, and ifI eat cold rice [fear I may fallill. Ido not know what to do. There 
appears to be no village near us. If I could only get someraw rice I could cook it in yoar 
vessel. 


The Trichinopoly Rogue was very glad to hear this suggestion, and as soon as the Tanjore 
Rogue had finished his speech, he said :— 


, My friend, lam sorry for you. Yes, when you are not in good health eating cold 
rice will be bad for you. In travelling especially, the first thing to be cared for is health, I 
am very hungry. If you give me your rice, I have no objection to give you my rice and the 
vessel too. What matters if it takes some time? You can cook and eat, and if there is any- 
thing left over, you can give it me hot.” 


. Hach felt himself elated in haying deceived the other, and the exchange was readily made, 
as if they had been friends for a long time. The Trichinopoly Rague was the first to discover 
that he had accidently met a person who had outwitted him in his own art. 


He turned round to see what the Tanjore Rogue was doing, but he had not yet discovered 


the trick that had been played upon him, for he was collecting dried sticks to light a fire. 
Said he to himself :— 


“Oh! he has not yet discovered the trick. I shall leave him alone till he does it.” 


; Bo thought he, and he had not long to wait, for as soon as the fire began to burn, the 
os Rogue took the vessel to the side of the water to clean the rice before setting it on the 
re. When water was mixed with the rice the trick was discovered, and the Tanjore Rogue 


stood ean with astonishment for a minute. Without having the slightest suspicion, he had 
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outwitted! He directed his eyes towards the Trichinopoly Rogue, who smiled and approached 
his friend. 


“Was if proper on your part to have deceived me thus ?” was the question which the 
Tanjore Rogue put to him, 


‘Was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus P” was the reply he received. 


They then fell into a long conversation and many were the tales and adventures which 
each rogue related about himself to the other. In this pleasant conversation they spent a long 
time, forgetting hunger, fatigueand exhaustion. After full 5 ghatikis of their beloved subject, 
said the one rogue to the other :— 


“Tt is now plain that we are able men in our own way, and that we have started to earn 
a livelihood in foreign parts, We must continue friends from this moment. We must have 
@ common object and work together for it. So from this minute we must embrace each other 
as brothers in a common cause.” 


‘‘ Agreed,’ said the other, and from that minute they became friends. 


The sun had now set and the two men walked as fast as they could to some place where 
they might find something to eat. It was a jungly tract of land, but at last the sight of a dim 
light cheered their hopes. It was a lonely cottage in that wilderness, and its sole inhabitant 
was @ bent old woman of three score years or more. She was anoldlady who had seen a good 
deal of calamity in her younger days, and who had retired to that forest to lead a retired life. 
But even there her greed followed her, and she was a seller of puddings in the forest. For 
though the place appeared gloomy during night it was not so during the day. Many neatherds 
frequented that part in the daytime with their cattle, as the place afforded a good pasture, 
and the old woman sold them puddings and made money, saving a good sum intime. The 
rogues knocked at the door and demanded entrance. 


‘“Who are you?” asked the woman from inside. 


‘We are travellers in search of a place for food and rest,” was the answer. Again the 
same question was put, and again the same answer given. Fora third time the question was 
repeated and when the same answer was a third time given the door flew open The 
rogues gave money to the old woman, who fed them sumptuously. After the meal was over 
the strangers related to the old lady how they had come out in search of adventure, and how 
they would be highly obliged if she would advise them on that subject. The old woman was 
flattered. 


‘My dear sons,” said she. ‘‘You seem to be young men. Ihave no children. You can 
live under my roof as my own children. I will feed you well, and impose upon you a very 
light task in return, I have a very quiet beast, a cow which one of you will have to take out to 
graze, There isno pasture near this cottage, so you will have to take her outa ghatikd’s 
distance near to a tank,-where there is abundant grass. There are fruit trees near the tank, 
under which you can protect yourself from the sun, while the cow is grazing. This is a job 
in which one of you may be engaged, As for the other, I have a few beds of cabbages in my 
backyard, which must*be daily watered. A -few buckets of water will quite suffice. If one 
of you manages the cow and the other waters the cabbages, you can remain under my roof as 
long as you like, and pay nothing for your food.” 


These terms seemed very lenient to the two rogues. The grazing of a quiet cow and the 
watering of a few cabbage plots must be easy, even if one had todo both. The bargain was 
goon struck, and the two rogues had more than enqugh to eat that night, and fell sound asleep. 





1It is a belief among Hindus that devils knock at houses at night to play mischief with the inmates. 
The degils do not answer three times. Hence to test whether the knocker is a real person or a devil the inmates 
ask thrice before opening the door in the night. : 
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The morning dawned, and both the rogues had something for breakfast. The old woman 
promised to give them a very sumptuous hot meal at night, and started the Trichinopoly 
Rogue, with something to eat in hand for mid-day, to graze the cow. The Tanjore Rogue had 
to water the cabbage plots in the backyard, and so was sure of his mid-day meal at home. 





The Trichinopoly Rogue started with the cow, and had a very quiet business of it till 
he reached the tank. He thanked his stars for their having conducted him to the old lady, for 
what trouble was to be expected in grazing a quiet cow. Cows in India are proverbial for their 
meekness, but there are exceptions. As soon asthe tank was reached, the rogue untied the 
cow and it began to graze even more quietly than he expected. 


“What a fine time I shall have,” thought the rogue. 


But in a moment all his hopes were changed. Suddenly the cow took to her heels and 
for fear of losing the animal, and, as a consequence his evening meal, the rogue followed it 
headlong, But he was no match for the cow, for she had not thus been led out to graze for 
several days; it might have been even for months. She was far in advance of the rogue, 
and knowing that he could not overtake her for some time, stopped to graze. The rogne 
slackened his pace, and walked up slowly, gaining, in the meantime, fresh vigour to recom- 
mence the race, in case there was any occasion forit, The brute did not disappoint him. 
It was grazing again quietly. 

“Poor thing; it was, perhaps, terrified at some object at first, and so ran off so wildly, 
Sheis now grazing quietly according to her nature. I shall reach her in a minnte,” thought 
he, and he reached the cow but, unfortunately, not to catch her, Just as he was on the 
point of catching her the cow again took to her heels; again the rogue began the race; again 
the cow stopped and began to graze; again, though not with so much hope as at first the 
rogue slackened his pace, regained strength, and was almost at the point of catching her. Again 
he failed, And so the whole day, even without having time for his mid-day meal, the 
Trichinopoly Rogue was after the cow. He was always unsuccessful in catching her. He had 
traversed nearly twenty kis by the time that evening approached, and he had gone round the 
big tank and its neighbourhood nearly a hundred times. But at last, fortune seemed to pity 
even the worst type of rogue, and, as if more out of pity than anything else, the cow allowed 
itself to be canght. 


“I shall never bring you up here again to graze. I shall, instead, give such a clowing 
description of you to my friend the Tanjore Rogue and change my job with him to-morrow. 
Watering a few plots must be extremely easy,”’ 


Thus thinking within himself, and composing his face, for with a dismal face one 
cannot play a devil’s part, he slowly lead the cow to the cottage of the old woman. His whole 
body was in pain. Several thorns had found seats deep in his feet. He had hitherto lead an. 


easy life in roguery, but that day seemed to be a punishment for all his sins. Still with a com- 
posed countenance he returned home, 


Meanwhile, the Tanjore Rogue in the backyard had only to water four or five green plots. 
“T could do it in half a ghatikd,” thought he. . 


There was a hand pikot{a? at which he had to work, and the condition was that he should 
not cease work till the plots were full of water to the brim. He was at work till mid-day, and. 
then found that the water baled up was not even a quarter of the quantity required ! 


“What P My hands are already red with work. Ihave pain from top to toe, and yet 
the plots are not a quarter full, What can be the reason ?” thought the Tanjore Rogue, and 
tried his best to find out the cause, but without result. 





“2 A pikotta ig a country water-lift, 
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Now this was all clever trickery in the old woman of the wood. The fact was that in 
the midst of the plots, the old woman had placed subterranean tunnels by means of which the 
water was guided underground to a long distance, and there used for irrigating several acres 
of land. This was so well managed that there was not the least room for any suspicion. The 
Tanjore Rogue with all his cleverness was not able to find the trick out, though he 
surmised that there was some trick at the bottom. The old woman came to him at 
mid-day, and took-him very kindly inside the house for a light meal, and then requested him 
to proceed to his task. Hven before a ghatikd was wanting to evening, and as if she took 
the greatest compassion on our hero, she visited him again, and spoke thus ; — 

“My son, Don’t mind the trouble. You can do the rest to-morrow, cease work and take 
rest.” 

He thanked her for her kindness, left the pikotfa, and came to the pydl outside the 
house, Sitting there, he began to chew betel-leaves and arecarnut, and as he was engaged in 
this, the thought passed and repassed his mind : — 

“ What afoolI have been ? IfI had taken ont the cow, I would have had a better time 
of it to-day than the tiresome duty of watering these plots. There comes my brother rogue 
with a joyful countenance. Perhaps he has had a very happy time of it. I shall give hima 
good description of my work and change my job to-morrow with him.” 

Just as he was thas speaking, the Trichinopoly Rogue approached the house with the cow 
with him. 

“ How did you fare to-day, my friend?” asked the Tanjore Rogue. 

“Oh, I have had a most happy day of it. What fine fruit trees there are on the banks 
of the tank there, and [ had no difficulty at all of any kind. I unloosened the cow to graze and 
passed the day sleeping under the shade of trees, and eating fruit, What a fine beast this cow 
is, too, It grazes quietly like a child, ”’ 


Thus said the Trichinopoly Rogue, and the composed way in which he told his tale made 
the Tanjore Rogue believe what he said. Soon the other rogue began : — 

“Oh! You do not know what I had todo. It was all over in a quarter of a ghafikd. 
Half a dozen potfuls of water to each plot was all that was wanted in the business. So I 
passed the day in sleep and chewing betel. Come on, sit down; you had better have some.” 


The cow was tied up in its proper place, and the two rogues sat down on the pydl of the 
cottage in the twilight. The pain and hardness of the work of the day were so predominant 
in their minds, that each easily believed the work of the other to be easier than his own, and. 
each suggested an exchange of work, which was readily accepted. 


The morning dawned. According to the mutual agreement the Tanjore Rogue took out 
the cow to graze, and the Trichinopoly Rogue went to waiter the cabbages. Hach soon 
discovered how he had been duped by the other. In the evening they again met, 

‘‘What, brother! was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus?” asked the 
Tanjore Rogue, and the Trichinopoly Rogue replied :— What, brother! was it proper on your 
part to have deceived me thus ?” 


Then the two rogues came, a second time, to an agreement that they should not direct 
their ingenuity to deceiving each other; but that they should always act in accord. They 
resolved to do so, and held a long talk as to how to deceive the old woman, and walk away with 
all her money. The old woman overheard all this conversation, 

‘¢T am too clever for such tricks,”’ thought she, and was careful in her own way. 

Now the old woman, was herself an extremely clever rogue, and the very next morning, 
as if of her own accord, she called the rogues to her side, opened her big box to them, shewed 
them all the gold, silver, and copper that she had there, and promised to bequeath the whole 
property to them, in case they pleased her by their work. The rogues, then, thongh their 
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task was very difficult, wanted somehow to continue it for a short time, waiting for an 
opportunity to plunder the woman. But she was not a person so easily to be made the subject 
of their deception. — 

One noon, when both the rogues were absent on their duty, she buried, in a& very seoret 
corner of her house, all her treasure, and locked up in the box heavy things, like broken pieces 
of stones, old rotten iron, etc. The box and the seal and everything was left in its original 
shape. After the rogues had their supper that night, she called them both near her, and 
slowly whispered to them thus : — 


“My sons, as you have made up your mind to live with me like my own children, you must 
little by little, know allmy ways. I keep my box of money in the house during the white half 
of the month; in the dark half of the month I throw the box in the well. Itis always better 
to be safe, as we live ina wood. Kindly help me, my dears, by removing the box to the side 
of the well, and by dropping it down there gently without making noise.” 


The rogues did not suspect anything, for, more or less, the reason of what she did 
seemed very natural, and so they assisted her in removing the box to the well side and dropping 
itin, The old woman held up the light as they did the work. 


- At about midnight the rogues went to the well. The Tanjore Rogue stood on the brink, 
while the Trichinopoly Rogue entered by the aid of a strong rope, one end of which was in the 
hand of the Tanjore Rogue. As everything had to be done very secretly the pikotta was not 
resorted to in order to get down into the well. The Trichinopoly Rogue went into the water 
and brought up the box in one dive, but he said that he had not yet secured the box, and that 
he must have a second, a third, and a fourth dive. Meanwhile, he opened the box in the well 
itself, and found by touch that himself and -his friend at the mouth of the well had been 
deceived. It now struck him that he might have been deceived again by the Tanjore Rogue 
What guarantee was there that he would besafely lifted up? So he addressed himas follows :— 


“My friend, our miseries are at an end. What immense treasure this box contains! 
It is very heavy. When I am ready I shall shake the rope which I have attached to the box. 
But be very careful in drawing up the box, for if the repe breaks in the middle the whole 


weight of the box will fallon my head and I shall die. After drawing up the box let down 
the rope again for me, and draw me up.” 


The Trichinopoly Rogue then proceeded. to seat himself in the box, removing all the stuff 
in it for the purpose. 

The Tanjore Rogue drew up the box, and as soon as it reached the surface, he lifted it ap, 
placed it on his head, and went off as fast as he could. His object in this was to evade the 


Trichinopoly Rogue, and take the whole property for his own use. When he had gone far enough 
to begin to feel safe from pursuit a voice fell on his ears : — 


“Walk a little slower, my friend.” 


“What! has the Trichinopoly Rogue followed me?” He stopped for a minute, then 
quickened his pace a little, Again the same words fell on his ears: — 


“Walk @ little slower, my friend,” 


Again he stopped, and, putting down the box, discovered the Trichinopoly Rogue, whom 
he had imagined all this while to be pining away at the bottom of the well, in the box itself. 

“Was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus?’ asked the Tanjore Rogue. 

“Was it proper on your part to have deceived me thus?” replied the Trichinopoly 
Rogue, and added that if he had not adopted that plan he would have been left in the well, as 
proved by the action of the Tanjore Rogue. 


For @ third time they came-to an agreement that they should not deceive each other thus, 
but ‘it was of no avail, They soon parted company, and went away to different places to try 
their skill independently, 
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MISCELLANEA. 


EPIGRAPHIC DISCGVERIES IN MYSORE. 


Me. L. Broz, C.LE., the Director of the 
Archeological Department in Mysore, who, two 
‘years ago, discovered the Aséka Kdicts of Siddé- 
pur, has again made three most valuable finds. 
He has kindly forwarded to me photographs and 
transcripts of his new inscriptions ; and, with his 
permission, I give a preliminary notice of their 
contents, which indeed possess a great interest for 
all students of Indian antiquities. 


The best preserved among the three documents 
isalong metrical Sanskrit Prasasti or Eulogy on 
the excavation of a tank near an ancient Saiva 
temple at Sthana-Kundtra,begun by the Kadam- 
‘ba king Kakusthavarman, and completed in the 
reign of his son S4ntivarman. The author of the 
poem, whichis written in the highest Kavya style, 
was a Saiva poet calied Kubja, who, as he tells 
us, transferred his composition to the stone with 
own hands. He devotes nearly the whole of his 
worktoan account of the early Kadamba kings, 
regarding whom hitherto little was known except 
from their land grants, published by Dr. Fleet in 
the Indian Antiquary. Like the land grants, the 
Pragasti states that the Kadambas were a Brah- 
manical family, belonging to the Maénavya Gotra, 
and descended from Haritiputra. But it adds 
that they derived their name from a Kadamba 
tree which grew near their home. In this family, 
Kubja goes on, was born one Maydrasarman, who 
went to Kéfichiin order to study, and there 
was involved in a quarrel with its Pallava rulers. 
He took up arms against them, and after a pro- 
longed and severe struggle he beeame the ruler 
of a territory between the Amarfrnava and 
Prémara. Maydragarman left his possessions to 
his son Kanga, who adopted, instead of the Brah- 
manical termination éarman of his father’s name, 
one that distinguishes the Kshatriyas, and was 
ealled Kangavarman. Next followed Kanga's 
son Bhagiratha, who had two sons, Raghu and 
Kakusthavarman. Both became successively 
rulers of the Kadamba territory ; and Kakustha’s 
successor was his son Santivarman, during whose 
reign Kubja composed his poem, while residing 
in an excellent village (varasdsana) granted by 
that king. The last two kings are known through 
Dr. Fleet’s Kadamba land grants, but the names 
‘of their predecessors appear for the first time in 
Mr. Rice’s Pragasti. New alsois the account of 
the manner in which this branch of the Kadambas 
rose to power. It seems perfectly credible, since 
Brahmanical rebellions and successful usurpations 


have occurred more than once in the Dekhan 
both im ancient and in moderntimes. Thechange 
of the termination in Kangavarman’s name, and 
the adoption of the names of mythical warriors by 
his descendants, may be due to a marriage of the 
Brahman Maytra with the daughter of a chief or 
king belonging to the Solar race, whereby his 
son and his offspring would become members of 
the Kshatriya caste. The inscriptions shew that 
auch alliances were by no means uncommon in 
ancient times. 


Incidentally, the Prasastz mentions besides the 
Paliavas two other royal races: “the great 
Banas,” on whom Maytrasgarman is said to have 
levied tribute; and, what is of much greater 
interest, the Guptas, whom KAakusthavarman is 
said te have assisted by his advice. The verse 
referring to the Guptas occurs in line 12 of the 
Praégasti, and I give its translation in full: 


“ That sun among princes (Kdkustha) awakened 
by the rays of his daughter (Sdviiré-Sarasvaté, 
‘personified intelligence’), the glorious races of 
the Guptas and other kings, that may be likened 
to lotus-beds, since their affection, regard, love, 
and respect resemble the filaments [of the flower}, 
and since many princes attend them, like bees 
[eager for honey].’’ 


The Guptas, who were attended by many 
princes, hungering for their gifts as the bees 
seek the honey of the lotus, are, of course, the 
Imperial Guptas; and the Gupta king whom 
Kakusthavarman ‘‘ awakened by the rays of his 
intelligence” is in all probability Samudragupta. 
As far as is known at present, he was the only 
Gupta who extended his conquests to the Dekhan. 
His court-poet, Harishéna, alleges in the Allah- 
abad Praéasti that Samudragupta imprisoned and 
afterwards liberated “all the princes of the 
Dekhan,” and mentions twelve among them by 
name. Samudragupta’s reign came to an end 
sometime before A. D. 400. Hence Kakusthavar- 
wan, too, would seem to have ruled in the second 
half of the fourth century, and Mr. Rice’s new 
inscription probably belongs to the beginning of 
the fifth. Its characters exactly resemble those 
of Kakusthavarman’s copper-plates, which Dr. 
Fleet long ago assigned to the fifth century on 
palwographical grounds. The two estimates thus 
agree very closely, and mutually support each 
other. 


In addition to these valuable results, Mr. Rice’s 
new inscription furnishes an interesting contribu- 





1 Reprinted from the Acadenyy. 
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tion to the religious history of Southern India. 
As all the land grants of the early Kadambas are 
made in favour of Jaina ascetics or temples, and 
as they begin with an invocation of the Arhat, 36 
tas been held hitherto that these kings had 
adopted the Jaina creed. Kubja’s Praéasts makes 
this doubtful, and shews at all events that they 
patronised also Brahmans and a Saiva place of 
worship. An incidental remark in the conciad- 
ing verses, which describe the temple of Sthana- 
Kundira, proves further that Saivism was in the 
fifth century by no means a new importation in 
Southern India. Kubja mentions Sitakarni as 
the first among the benefactors of the Saiva 
temple. This name carries us back to the times 
of the Andhras, and indicates that Saivism flou- 
rished in Southern India during the first 
centuries of our era. 


Mr. Rice’s two other finds are older than the 
Praéasti, and possess, in spite of their defective 
preservation, very considerable interest. They 
are found on one and the same stone pillar, and 
shew nearly the same characters, which are closely 
allied to those of the latest Andhra inscriptions at 
Nasik and Amarivati. The upper one, which is 
also the older one, contains an. edict in Prakrit 
of the Péli types, by which the Maharaja Hari- 
tiputta Sétakanni, the joy of the Vinhukada- 
dutu family, assigns certain villages to a Bréh- 
man, Phis Satakanni is already known through a 
short votive inscription, found by Dr. Burgess at 
Banavési, which records the gift of the image of a 
Naga, a tank, and a Buddhist Vihéra by the Mahé- 
rija’s daughter. The new document, which 
eontains also an invocation of a deity, called’ 
Mattapattidéva, probably a local form of Siva, 
teaches us that S&takanni was the king of Bana- 
visi ; and it furnishes further proof for the early 


prevalence of Brahmanism in Mysore. It cer- 
tainly must be assigned to the second half of the 
second century of our era. For the paleogra- 
phist it possessesa great interest, as it is the first 
Pali document found in which the double‘ 
consonants are not expressed by single ones, 
but throughout are written in full. Even 
H&ritiputta, Sétakanni’s Banavdsi inseription 
shews the defective spelling of the clerks. 


The second inscription on this pillar, which 
immediately follows the first, and, to judge from 
the characters, cannot be much later, likewise 
contains a Brahmanical land grant, issned by 2 
Kadamba king of Banavési, whose name is pro- 
bably lost. Its language is Mahar4shtri Pri- 
krit, similar to that of the Pallava land grant 
published in the first volume of the Epigraphia 
Indica, and Sanskrit in the final benediction. It 
furnishes additional proof that, at least in Soath- 
erm India, the Mahdrashtri beeame temporarily 
the official language, after the Prikrit of the Pali 
type went out and before the Sarskrit came in, 
This period seems to fall in the third and fourth 
centuries A. D. 


The numerous and various points of interest 
which the new epigraphic discoveries in Mysore 
offer, entitle Mr. Rice to the hearty congratula- 
tions of all Sanskritists, and to their warm thanks 
for the ability and indefatigable zeal with which 
be continues the archzologicul explorations in 
the province confided to his eare. To the expres- 
sion of these sentiments I would add the hope that 
he may move the Mysore government to undertake 
excavations ab Sthina-Kundiira, or other promis- 
mg ancient sites, which no doubt -will yield 
further important results, 


G. BUHLER. 
Vienna, Sept. 3, 1895. 


NE RS, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE HARE TABUED AS AN ARTICLE OF FOGD. 


The hare was a forbidden article of food 
amongst the Jews because (though I believe this 
is opposed to the actual fact) it chewed the cud 
(Levit. x1.6; Deut. xiv. 7); amongst the ancient 
Britons (Cesar, de Bello Gallico, Book +. Cap. 13); 
amongst the Shi’ak sect of Musalmans, though 
not specifically forbiddem by the Quran. I have 
heard that the reason is that the hare menstruates. 
But is‘ that the actual factP If so, is there a 
sunnat or tradition of Muhammad rendering its 
fiesh unlawful on this account? Again, if so, why 
do not Sunis also eschew its flesh P 


T, C. Puownsn, in P. N. and Q. 1888, 


4 METHOD OF SWEARING BROTHERHOOD. 


HeRs is a curious application of the universal 
method of swearing eternal friendship and 
brotherhood by exchanging pagris. One Mort, 
a Musalmfn Jat, of MArt Dintala, Montgomery 
District, steals a bullock and is suspected of theft 
by the owner, one ’Atar Singh, a barber of Raka 
Chumén, Sar&i Mughal, Lahore Distriet. Finding 
himself suspected he olfers to produce the bul- 
lock, but before doing so, in order to escape 
punishment, he makes *Atar Singh exchange 


pagrts with him, as an earnest of friendship that 
he will make no complaint, 


D. K. Homan, in P. N. and Q. 1888. 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 

BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD., 
Translated and edited, with notes and addttions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, Ph.D. O.L.E., I.0.8.75% 
(Continued from p. 9.) 

THE AUXILIARY VERSBS. 


/ 
55. (1) The Defective Verb *¢> chha, ‘to be.’ 


Affirmative. Negative. 


x J « / > 
(1) m, cee chhus,lam,and soon. © -»¢> chhusna, Iam not, and so on. 


/ / f 
f. cee> chhas &3 oye chhas ne 


2 gh » 
m, “ee chhuk &) Sem chhuk na 


(2) 


Singular. / tof 
= f, Seam chhak a See ‘chhak na 


2 / x] 
, Sea. chhu éxge chhune 


(3) 


/ 
f, %¢— chher® tiga chhene 


/ 
m. %¢> chhi Kigo chhina 
(1) oa - 
f. ee chhe Exe chhene 
* / fo 
\" 894 chhive & isee chhiva ne 


Plural. (2) P = ; 
f, em chheva é3 39> chheva na 
/ ~ 
- m, &¢e chht é14— chhina 
(3) ; 
f, gm chhe Kiem chhena 
Interrogative. Negative-Interrogative. 
’ .°? 
(1) m, ‘ug chhusd, am I? and so on. Gnage chhusnd, am I not? andsoon. 
f, lng chhasa mee chhasnd 
@ J™ Kea chhubd U clen chhuk nd 
® / 
Singular. f. Sem chhaka Uitlee chhak nd 
: . m. gs chhua ge chhund 
(3) f. ue chhed lige chhend 





25% [From this point, the proof-sheets have been most kindly revised by the Rev. J. Hinton-Knowles, whose 
authority on the subject of Késmiri is unquestioned. The responsibility for all mistakes is, however, still the 


translator’s. | 
/ 
26 [In the 8rd sing. fem., and throughout the fem. pl., the author writes 7¢@ chha, not 74 chhe. The latter 


is, however, correct, and is the form used by the author himself later on. The translator has accordingly made the 


/ 
necessary correction wherever “¢> chha occurs. In MSS, -— aand — ¢ ore are continually confused.) 
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Interrogative, Negative-Interrogative. 


m, Gs chhed ge chhind 
a) ie | 
f, Ge chhed Gee chhend 
7, 
m, lee chhivd Osseo chhiva nd 
Plural. (2) - -, 
f, Ipe— chheva GS isee chheva nd 
i . 
m, ‘> chhié ee chhind 
(8) » . ” 
f. “ee chhed Wem chhend 


Before all these must be prefixed the nominatives of the corresponding personal pronouns 


(see § 47); thus, ues &y bo chhus, d am, and so on. 


oo 
Note. — In Np. the following forms occur; 8 sg. fem. usually 44> chhe; 1 sg. mase., also, Cmte  chhusy 


f? A 
[often heard nowadays]; 3 pl. fem., usually 44 chhe; Negative, 1 and 2 sg. algo, timgen , CSG ; Luterrogutive, 


4 a fw 
land Zag. also S™€p chhusq SS¢— chhuke [all often used nowadays], and soon. [So also in current Writing, 
the negative is often attached to the verb as in Np.] 


(2) wef asun, to be. 


: / 
58. Imperative (negative 40 ma) :— 


Immediate. 
Sg. PI. 
(2) ul ds ol asin 
(3) ww f ésin w T ésin 
Oontinuative, 
(2) cf wel dedn ds ot lol den Osi 


(3) wT wy laa? dsén sin wet gleot dsdn Ostn 


Respectful forms. 
f / 
(2) thu ds-ia sol bsstan 
oe esate 
> (3) wT Os-4-tan wT dsi-tan, 
57. Infinitive :— | 
we 
Mase. Nom, wT deun 
4 
Dat, Erin T dsanas 
47/ 
Abl. dil dsang 
aif 
Gen. ZhiwT deanule 
é / z 
Fem, Nom. wel dsaiti 


Dat. Abl, Bina dsant 
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58. Participles :— 


Present re) lof dsan:— 


2 t , / A f Ps : Act 
Perf. sg. ey! 6s-mut, fem. gent ds-mats ; pl, “wT bs-mat', fem. sae tsa-matsa. 


o/ ‘/ ; // : ft 
Fut. se. wow +1 dsavun, fem. wat dsavait' ; pl. wl dsavahi, fem, tat dsavant. 
59. WNoun of the Agent. 
2 / ‘s 4 4 / 4 4 
Sg. UszivT dsanvél, fem. al gin’ dsanvoj [obsolete] or walyiv dsanvdjani ; pl.J T pine f 
7 ee, aah a " 
Gsanvoli, fom, ta lyinel dsanvdji [obsolete] or din! gil dsanvdjani. 
60. Indicative. 
- 
Pres. Def, cete wel dsdn chhus, etc., I am being. 
Pres. Indef, = Future, see below. 
J 
Imperfect, (yp yt whet dsdn dsus, etc, (see Aorist below), F was being. 
am - 
Perf. creo Cow yt dsmut chhus, etc., I have been, 
~ 
Pluperf, cp st Wong yf dsmut dsus, etc. (see Aorist below), I had been. 


/ ” 
Future Exact, dw? cy. at dsmut dasa, etc. (see Future below), I shall have been, 


61. Aorist, I was. 
Sg. 
’ 
m. cene gt ésu-s eal 6st 
(1) - 


/ / 
f, cynaul dsa-s dao T dsq 


’ / 
2) m, les gt 6su-le ssl dsi-va or dsiva. 


¢( / 
f. Sh f Osa-he 3007 dsa-va 


(3) m. gent 6s owl dst 
/ 
f, unt Os dual dsa 
62. Future. 
Immediate. Durative, 
I shall be. I shall be being, etc. 
Sg. Pl 
/ / 
(1) duet da x) dsau | 
/ 
(2) Sheol dsak el dstu 


(3) bust det 


/ 
dwaf wll dsdin dsq@, and so on. 
/ 
wat dsan | 


[Before suffixes, the 7 of dst becomes e, thus, dse-m,] 
63. Future Perfect and Dubitative. 
[Not given by the author. The following are the forms. | 
I shall or may have been. 


/ Jy 
m, daa) rene a! ésmut dsa 
Sg. f . bd (1) 


/ . » 
dao f gue ésmates dsa and so on, conjugating the 


/ / various forms ofthe future 
Pl oa (1) pel rgne f Ssmati dsau with the past participle. 
° ty tte 
: el doef dsamatsea dsau 
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64. . Optative and Conditional.?? 
Present, Were I, or had I, been. 








ee ein ae 


eee tae 


Sg. 
wt 
(1) &gant dsaha 


tt 
(2) Slew? dsahak 


Pl, 


tl 
a7 1 dsahau 


eo) dsthin 


oe 


/ f/f 
(3) ¢eeT dsihe or &407 dsiha we! dsahan 


Perf., I might have been. 
se {7 4 a) b gual | smut dsuha 
1 


quel of 4 Osmais dsaha 


, and so on. 
m. jeu oe Osmatt dsahau 
Pl, ; ( 


Pon | agent dsdmatsa dsahau 


65. Precative, 3% all dstzt or kd baa] dswzihe, 


oer ow 


Participle Absolute, cw! dsit. 


(3) w: yun, to come. 

66. Imperative. 

Immediate, come! Oontinuing, continue to come. 
(2) 33 yt, (pL) 93 yiyiu Gel wy ytvdn ds, ete. 
(8) wt ytyin 
Respectful forms :— 

Sg. Pi, 
f / 
(2) “ yi-ta A) yiy-t-tay 
fe ai 7 
(38) wht yty-t-tan wil yiy-t-tan 
67. Infinitive, . 


* 1 
Masc. Nom. ww yun or wh yiun 
J o- 


Dat. ue yinas 
, / 

Abl. a2 ying 

Gen. 


» 
Ary yinaule 
Fem. Nom. we yh 


Dat. Abl. #32 yini 


ng arn en 
3" In the Conditional, the conjunction cs} ay, if, must {usually] 


precede [or follow]. 


The meaning is then of 
a past conditional, if he had been (st esset, si fuisset). On fhe other hand, duet 


/ : 
cg! ay 4st (present), if itis, if it 
be (st est, st sit, ef fuerit), The apodosis [often] takes a ta, 
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fem. 





68. Participles. 
Present, w!# yivdn, coming. 


oie es 5 t st 
Perfect, sg. wef d-mut, fem. a” d-mats, come ; pl. aot d-matt, fem, ¢ 3° 1 4-matea. 
sf : tt tt 
Future, sg. wax yivavun, fem, ws ywavani, about to come; pl. w3x yivavunt, 
ie oe “a 
dood yivavani. 


69, Woun of the Agent, one who comes. 

af . / bos ae rn 
Se. Js yinavél, fem, : alo yinavoj [obsolete] or w>! 52 yinavdjent, 

of f 44 
Pl. J Taiz yénavoli, fem. dal yi: yinavdji [obsolete] or > Ips yinavdjant. 

70, Indicative. 
-* 
Pres. Def. cy-¢> wat yivdn chhus, 1 am coming. 
Pre, Indef. = Future. 
Imperfect, dus ist wy yivdn dsus, I was coming. 
» 

Perf. cyt? 1 dmut chhus, I have come. 


Pluperf. I. ey | oT dmut ésus, I had come. 
71, Pluperfect IT. 


” Sg. Pl, 
1) m, ee dy6-s (elt dyé-s) uf dyéi 
/ 
( - cout dyey a-s%8 ; das dyeyi 
2 4 
» J™ Qt dyé-k (QL! dyd-2) soul dyé-va or oh! dyév 
/ 
@) f, yt dyeye-Is reo dyéyi-va 
8 m. iggik dydv (547 dyév) uif dy 6 
©) f, &as7 dyeyt és f dyéyt 
72, Aorist, I came. 
Seg. Pl. 
m. ipl a-s ay dy 
] / , 7 
“ f ont dya-s aif dyt 
/ A 
m WT ak 8yf 0-UG 
(2) { ane 
gf, Sal dya-k 832! dyi-vg 
\t &:129 dyi asT dys 


cee a it Si a es a ee ee 


28 [Wade's fem. is dyéya-s, etc. 


Both e and é are correct. I have corrected the author’s transliteration of this 


tense throughout. ] 


29 Mp. Cs 
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73. Future. 


Immediate, I shall come. Continuatwe, I shall be coming. 
Sg. Pl. : 
: / / : oes , 
(1) bs yima Jel YUNae du Ty ls? yivdn dse, and so on. 
(2) y yik oe yiyiu 
(8) Sag ytyd wi yin 


74. Future Perfect, I shall have come. 
fear «3 PG. hg 3 
1 Sg. dual H2T drut dsa, fem. &w? ant amats asa. 
/ / ; big tt 
1 Pl. yt ol dmat' dsau, fem. 9~ 7 é=* T dinatsa dsau, 


75. Dubitative. 


Same as Future Perfect. 


76, Optative and Conditional Past. 


Present, did I come, 


Sg. Pl. 
u tt 
(1) 4402 yimahe ste) yimahau 


/ 
(2) Shes yihak see ytyihiu 


/ / 
(3) 44a ysyihe or ten yiytha We yihan 


Perfect, had I come. 


tT r 
oo | dmut dsaha, and so on, 
e 6 6 / 
Precative, 4% yizihe or 52 yratha. 


Participle Absolute, yt. 


oo» @ 
(4) wax gatshun, to go. 
77. This verb also is frequently used as a kind of Auxiliary. We shall here give only the 
forms which differ from the conjugation of eal dsun, 
: Z a / - } 
[This verb is used to mean “to become’’; e, Jy CP Ga Ee 5 bs 95 gma Visit gau yt 
wuchhit ndckésh, Jesus seeing this became displeased. ] — ' 


78 Participle, 


Ps fs bn 
Perf, sg. wie 3f g6-mut, fem. @~ \s go-miats 3 pl. weave (F gomati, fem, bnnly ga-maisa 
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m, 


Q) 


Sg. 79. Aorist. 
25 gi-8 (UF gis)s0 
44 
ya” gaya-s 


5S g6-b (GU gdh) 
- ff 
218 gaya-ks 
/ 
2 gau 


s, 
asf (Mp. of) gayi 
80. Pluperfect.52 


~ 


s 


cnx gayds (U Us gayos) 
at gaycyas 
ot gaydk (sls gayok) 
els gayeyels 


o/ af 
9 erty gayou (5 LS gayov) 


tt 
895 ga-vg! or gav 
44 
8935 gayi-v@ or gayav 
4 
4 


aS gays 


/ 


cst’ gayé* 


/ 


&as8 gayyéeyi8 


4 of 
8 p38 gayéve or gay$e 


sor 
BoasS gayayivass 


7 
st? gayéi 


f. 
a ( m. 
(# 
" 
5 
a }- 
f, 
‘is ( m. 
i, 

(8) fm f 
( 2. dass gayyéy 138 


/ 
aad 33 
s35 gayeyt 
se (To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.8. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. page 356.) 

Noise and Music. — Noise, — the beating of drums, the rattling of gourds, the clashing 
of metal plates, — restores to consciousness or life one who is in a swoon. Swoons are due to 
the oppressive attacks of evil spirits. Therefore evil spirits are afraid of noise and music. 
Again, two of the leading experiences of the early life are that noise scares wild beasts and 
thievish birds, and therefore spirits ; for, to the early man, his risks from wild beasts and his 
losses from birds are mainly magical, — the doings of evil spirits sent into the animals by some 
hostile witch or sorcerer. As with other scarers the dualism that makes the scarer also the 
home appears in noise. It appears still more clearly in the disciplined or regulated noise which 
is known asmusic. Noise scares, but noise, or at least music, alsoinspirits. All great spirit- 
times, whether the birth, sickness, marriage or death of the individual ; the beginnings and end- 
ings of enterprise and endeavour, as foundation-layings and house-warmings ; the changes of the 
seasons which are mainly the birth, maturity, and death of the sun and moon; the sudden and 
notable sickness of the sun and moon in eclipses; the battle-field ; the guarding of the guardian, 
whether in health-drinking, triumphs, or temple ritual: all are times of noise. And the 
ground-object of all these various noises of humanity is the scaring of evil influences. 
In many cases the foundation is hid by a refined overlayer: the temple god-guarding outery 
becomes the hymn of praise or the call to prayer. Again the dual experience that noise 
inspirits as well as scares gains in importance with the advance of man. At festive times the 
bagpipe sets the Scottish Highlander, the Dhéda’s dram seis the West Indian Bharwir, dancing , 
It is neither inducement nor persuasion. It is the ancestral spirits gathering to the well-known 








8@ The forms in parenthesis are those of Ns. [gés, however, means “we went to him”], 
81 These are the only forms which are vocalized in Mp. [Gayds also means “‘we had been to him,” and gaysk 
‘we had been to them,’’] 82 No form vocalized in Mp. 83 Mp. wt A: Tevens Z tart 
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sound, who enter their tribesmen, inspirit them, and force them to dance. So still more in the 
battle-field : the trumpets, the drum, the pipes and the shout are not only to scat ter pele panic 
and fear but to gather and draw into the fighters the spirits of their battle-loving forefathers, 
Still more than the listener, the singer and the player are inspired. The Beluch Bézungas spend 
the night singing, in their choruses working themselves into a frenzy. Inspired by the music, 
the Turki singer and harper of the South Caspian throws himself into extreme a{titudes, shak. 
ing his head and rolling on his seat.5® Of the people of Western India the Sidis of East 
African origin carry further than others the belief in the inspiration of music. If music 
inspires, the spirit must come out of the instrument whose sounds inspire. Therefore 
musical instruments are spirit-homes. With the Malangas or Sidi beggars the rattle is the 
home of mother Misra, the musical bow or Malanga of Riwa Ghor, the kettle-drum of Dastagir, 
and the cymbal of Sulaimfin. Asa guardian home the harp or other musical instrument has 
to be adorned and evil influences scared or housed by the wild talismanic tags of the negroe, by 
the stately Sphinx-head of Egypt, by the lion or human face of Greece, Rome, and Middle-Age 
Europe. 


One of the fewsigns of Hindu temple worship that force themselves on the notice of strangers 
and passers is the evening rite called arti, the waving of burning camphor and other lights, the 
ringing of bells, the beating of gongs and brass plates, and in the larger temples the crash of 
kettle-drums. The object of this strange furious jostling cf noises istokeep far from the god the 
dreaded fire-fiends called Yéginis, who haunt the twilight, intent on evil. How the early ontcry 
of priests and worshippers, whose object is to protect the god, passes into the later hymn of praise, 
shout of thanks, or church-bell or muezzin call to prayer, is shewn by the following order 
issued in connection with the new Tlihi religion started by the emperor Akbar in A. D.1572:— 
.“ Let the governor see to the beating of a kettle-drum at sunrise and at mid-night which is the 
birth of sunrise, and during the progress of the great majestic light from station to station let 
him order small and great guns to be fired, that all men may be called tooffer thanks to God.”8 


From the tangled maze of instances that noise scares spirits the following somewhat 
unclassified and haphazard examples have been chosen. All over Western India, during the 
H6li or Spring festival, ontcries, drum beatings and shouts broken by striking the mouth with 
the right palm are believed to scare the evil spirit called Dhindhd Riksbasi.&o At the 
Ratuigiri Maritha wedding, when the lucky moment comes, the priest shonts “Take care,’’ 
the guests clap hands, and when the people outside hear the clapping they fire guns. The 
reason why they fire guns is to keep off K4l, that is, Time, If they did not frighten Kil, he 
would seize the bride and bride-groom or their fathers and mothers. Whom Ka§l seizes falls 
senseless or in a fit,*) In Bombay, in a Prabhu family, on the fifth night after a birth, 
servants are made to sing and beat drums all night to keep off the spirit Sattht or Mother 
Sixth.@ The first thing a Prabhu looks at when he rises in the morning is a drum. In 
Ratnagiri, a man, whose funeral had been performed on a false rumour of his death and who came 
back, had to pass through a drum before he was allowed to come into his village. The 
Parsis say that a cock crows to scare evil spirits. As they also say that a crowing cock is a 
drum, it follows that, in their opinion, a drum scares spirits.64 Ata Parsi wedding, when 
the bride and bridegroom throw rice on each other, the guests clap their hands.66 At the 
lucky moment, in a Chitpivan thread-girding, the musicians raise a blast of music.£6 In Poona, 
music is played two hours morning and evening for four days when a Chitpivan girl comes of 
age.6?7) The musicians in the Chitpivan weddings claim the dudini, or guardian fee.® Among 
a 


5” Pottinger’s Beluchistan, p. 29. 8 Frazer’s Khorisdn, p, 604. 
5° Dabistdn, Vol. IIL. p. 182, 8 Viridha Dnyén Vista Fe ; 7 
6! Information from the peon Bahfiji. ee 


Owing to excitement and anxiety, nervons seizures are common at Hind 
weddings. This experience keeps fresh the belief that weddings are amon the chief spirit-ti ye With Hindus 
_ as with Europeans Time and Death are one, e ze neichee epee mimes: Yat Aiaane 


2 K. Raghunath’s Pdtdne Prabhue, 
8 Dabistin, Vol. I. p. 324. 
% Bombay Gatetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 117, 


68 K. Raghunath’s Pdtdné Probdhus, 
65 Mr. Dosabhai Framji’s The Pérgis, Vol. I. p. 179. 
87 Op. cit. Vol. XVII. p. 140. 6 Op. cit, Vol. XVIII. p. 188, 


a 
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all classes of Hindus, at their weddings, women sing marriage songs. Beni-Isra’tl women sing 
Hebrew songs when a boy is being circumcised.6? Dekhan Chimbhirs, when the wedding 
screen is taken aside, clap their hands.70 Dekhan Ramésis, when a boy is born, beat a 
metal plate”! Ata Konkani Koli wedding in Poona, at the lucky moment, the guests clap 
their hands.’? At a Dekhan Uchlif’s marriage, when the bride and bridegroom are being 
rubbed with turmeric, a Holar beats a dram and women sing songs.”2 Among the Namdév 
Shimpis of Ahmadnagar, during the wedding, when the bridegroom goes out 
in the morning, he is accompanied by music and friends.74 The Ahmadnagar Mhars, when 
a child is born, sprinkle it with water, and with a nail beat a metal plate close to its 
ear.’5 In Kaladgf, when a Kurubiru, or shepherd, is possessed, he is taken before the 
house-image of the guardian Birdppa. A noise of drums, gongs, flutes, cymbals, and bells 
is raised, and lemons and cocoanuts are waved round the patient’s head.7@ The Bijapur 
Raddis clap their hands when the mourner kindles the pyre.??7 The Litgdyat funeral is headed 
by a band of musicians.” A worshipper going into a Hindu temple should ring a bell; if no 
bell is available he should beat an iron ring; if no iron ring is at hand he should rattle the iron 
door-chain,”? In North India, after a snake-bite, evil spirits are kept away by drumming on a 
brass plate.®9 Ata Gujarat funeral, the Brahman who conducts the rites, stamps thrice on the 
ground, that the noise may drive away spirits.£! On the sixth day after a birth, among South 
Indian Musalmans, the day is spent in listening to music. The rattle of chains has strong 
scaring power. Ringed and disked chains are dragged through a pierced wooden bar as the 
noise is believed to distract the Evil Hye.® At all child-rites Indian Musalmin women 
beat the dhél drum and clash cymbals.®4 Indian Musalmins believe that no spirit can 
stay within five miles of the place where the flat kettle drums, called tashas, are beaten,® 
In Western India, the Titéri Kumbis of Bassein and Palgad fire guns during an eclipse.®¢ 
If a Hindu has to go ont in the dark he sings and bawls to keep his spirits up, that is, 
to keep off evil spirits.°7 One of the earliest forms of music was beating sticks together. The 
rhythmic clashing of sticks is the accompaniment to one of the stick dances, sogreat a favourite 
among the Bhils, the pastoral tribes, and the Krishna-worshipping castes of Gujarat and 
Rajpiitand. In the Central Provinces, in 1832, epidemics were cured by driving a scape- 
buffaloe into the wilderness with an appalling firing of guns and beating of metal pots.88 
Among the Golls, a wandering tribe of Belgaum, the Liigdyat priest purifies mourners by 
ringing a bell and blowing a conch in the house of mourning.2®? Among the Kémtis of 
Shélapur, when a child is born, a metal plate is beaten near it, and the child is sprinkled 
with water.®° In 1808, the Musalméns in the Marithé camp fired cannon at the new 
moon, sounded trumpets, and saluted each other.®! When a Khond patriarch dies, gongs 
and drums are beaten.9? A gun is fired when a boy is born in a Coorg family, and 
guns are fired when a Coorg dies.* In South India, trumpets and shells are sounded at 
low-caste funerals.®4 In South India, when a boy is being girt with the holy thread, women 
sing, musicians play, bells ring, and brass-plates are beaten.° Perhaps one of the earliest 
forms of music is the Hindu patting his right cheek with his fingers and beating 
his sides with his arms in worshipping Siva.®6 According to Hindu religious books, music of 
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all kinds should be used at a Brdhman’s funeral.2”7 The feeling is widespread in India that the 
decline of the power of spirits during the present century has been due to ne penne of the 
British drum. The Thag Dérgha said to Capt. (Sir W-) Sleeman (A. D. 1832) : So great is 
the Company’s fortune that, before the sound of their drums, sorcerers, witches, demons, even 
Thags flee,” So in Gujarat, the decline of the number and power of oval spirits 18 believed to 
be due to the sound of the British drum. Its pig-skin end scares Musalman spirits ; its cow-skin 
end scares Hindu spirits. The Ceylon fiend-priests generally belong to the drummer clasg,100 
According to a Persian belief the evil spirit is kept at a distance by the outcry of a three-year old 
cock, an ass, and a righteous man! At Karirun, near Maskit, in 1821, gnns were fired and a 
great noise was made to drive off cholera. At Baghdad, on an eclipse of the mioon, the peaple 
get on their house-tops and clatter pots, pans and other kitchen dishes, howl and let off firearms 
to frighten the Jinn who hasseized the moon In Central Asia, at the time of ne great Changéz 
Khai, the Mongols made an ontcry to scare theevil spirits who cause eclipses.* The practice still 
prevails.5 





The Lamas of Tibet use dead men’s thigh-bones as trumpets to call to prayer, and their 
skulls as drinking cups. The young Lamis go about dancing to the sound of bells and other 
noisy music, and at the beginning of every month they make a procession with black flags and 
figures of clay attended with drums and music, which they believe chases the devil! Lima 
physicians cure certain cases of spirit possession by sounding music, of which evil spirits are 
afraid? Drums are beaten to drive away the evil spirits which annoy the Buddhist hermits.& 
Among Tibetan Buddhists cymbals are one of the eight essential offerings or sacrifices.5 The 
noise of drums, cymbals, trumpets and horns at Lima ceremonies is notable.!o The received 
opinion is that this noise is to attract the attention of the demon guardian, not to scare him. 
This belief is due to the changing of the demon king into a guardian whose influence is 
friendly, not hostile. To drive away the death demon, Lamas londly beat a large drum, clash 
cymbals, and blow a pair of thigh-bone trumpets. Thé laymen shout, cut the air with their 
weapons, and cry “ Begone.”11 Ina Tibet funeral a Lima goes in front of the body, blowing a 
thigh-bone trumpet and rattling a hand-drum. He holds the end of a white scarf which is 
fastened to the corpse. The voice of the sea-conch summons the Tibetan to prayer? The 
Burmese carts have groaning wheels which can be heard miles off. The louder the noise 
the more the cart is prized. Every bullock has a bell to keep off tigers.4 At a 
Burman funeral musicians attend to play dirges, and monks come to keep evil spirits 
away.© The Karens of Burma sell their children to buy hollow metal drams which drive 
off evil® The Burmese executioner dances round a victim, makes feints with his sword, 
and bursts into wild laughter or yells!” A Red Karen chief in the East Burmah hill 
lands cured his daughter of bowel disease by firing a gun over her twice at midnight.18 
The Maniptris of North-West Burmah sing at their festivals, in carrying loads, and in other 
hand-work. It is a compliment to a person to raise a song in his honour. In 1542, 
the Siamese had a yearly festival in which the king in his barge with many boats 
churned the waters with great noise and shonting.20 The accession of the king of 
Siam is accompanied with a tremendous noise of gongs, drums and conch-shells.2! The 
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Cambodians beat drums and shout to drive off the demon who causes eclipses. So do the 
Sumatrans and the Chinese. Both by day and night the Steins of Cambodia make insup- 
portable noises to relieve the sick from evil influences.22 When the king of Cambodia has his 
hair cut the Brahmans keep up a noisy music to scare evil influences.24 At the yearly 
purifying festival in Cambodia, and also in Siam and in Tonquin, all the artillery and muskets 
are discharged that by their most terrible noise the devils may be driven away.25 When any 
one has an audience of the Chinese emperor, when the person presented salutes, music plays. 
The evening before the empress is to be crowned musical instruments are hung in the doors 
through which she has to pass. Bands play as she drives to the throne-room and as she mounts 
the throne.2®6 The Chinese put a drum in the thunder god’s temple. They used to leave a 
drum ona hill-top with a little boy as sacrifice. The Japanese give thunder gods five drums. 
The Chinese and Japanese beat drums and gongs to scatter water-spirits.2”? At an eclipse, to 
prevent the moon or sun being eaten by a dog the Chinese beat gongs and drums. In the 
leading boat at the dragon-boat procession in China, a man keeps blowing a conch-shell.” 
In China, the night inspector beats an official brass drum.59 Before the Corean or North-Hast 
Chinaman goes to bed he offers prayers and music2®! Round the bed of the dying Corean 
no sound is allowed, apparently in case noise should frighten away the dying man’s spirit. 
When the patient is dead wailing is allowed, but it must not be loud, for the dying man’s 
spirit might he coming back and be scared.82 The people of*Fooyn (A. D. 800), when 
travelling, always sang.°3 The gods of the Canton river are worshipped with an accompani- 
ment of hundreds of fire crackers.34 When (abont A. D. 1880), the new Chinese burying 
ground was opened in Bombay, it was cleared of evil spirits by a liberal discharge of crackers. 
During the whole of dinner-time at a Chinese house in Canton ear-splitting music is played.5 
In Canton, at the close of the procession in honor of Paaktaoi, a number of fire-works are let 
off to scare evil spirits®6 In China, in the worship of Confucius, old stringed instruments are 
played and old bells are rung.57_ In China, if an old man dies, neighbours come to the house 
and beat gongs, tom-toms, and drums. At three in the morning all the decorations of the house 
are pulled down and burnt with howling.§® Ata Chinese funeral two men walk with lanterns, 
two men with gongs and Bixteen musicians with flags and red boards,8? In China, when a 
house is haunted by evil spirits, the owner loses no time in procuring the services of an 
exorcist. When the exorcist comes, he orders his attendants to beat gongs, drums, and tom- 
toms. In the midst of the appalling din he shouts: — ‘Evil spirits from the east I send back to 
the east, evil spirits from the west I send back to the west, those from the north I send back to 
the north, and those from the south I send back to the south, and those from the centre of the 
world I send back thither. Let all evil spirits return to the points of the compass to which 
they belong. Let them all immediately vanish.”40 When the Chinaman is put in his coffin one 
of the body-cleaners beats the floor with a large hammer to terrify evil spirits.11 The Chinese 
at an eclipse in April, 1688, made most hideous yellings and horrid noises to drive off the 
dragon.42 The Chinese Limis in their churches blow horns and shells.“ The Chinese beat 
tom-toms and make noises to frighten the heavenly dogs from eating the sun and the moon on 
eclipse days.44 A queer wild plaintive song sung by women is one of the few signs of mourning in 
Japan.45 
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In the Nicobar islands, when ghosts grow troublesome, the priest brings «a boat under 
the houses which are built on poles in the water, and with noise, helped by the pcople, drives 
the ghosts into the boat, and sends the boat, and its devil-cargo to sea,\? The Nicobar physi. 
sid ae d whistling frantically.47 It would be 
cian drives out the disease-spirit by howling, yelling an g J 
pleasant travelling in a Malay chief's boat, but for the ceaseless tom-tom accompaniment, 4s 
The wild tribes of Perak, in the Malay Peninsula, accompany their dances by striking 
together pieces of bamboo. During an eclipse the people of Sumatra make a loud noise to 
prevent one luminary devouring the other? Among the people of Neas Island, to the west of 
Sumatra, if a disease-spirit will not go, the women are sent out and all openings are shat 
except one in the roof. The men brandish their weapons, and with drums and gones raise 
such a din that the spirit flies ont through the hole in the roof! On the eves of Calungan, 
of fast days, and of eclipses, the people of Bali to the south of Java make a terrible nolse with 
their rice blocks and other instruments to drive away evil spirits.“ In the island of Buro, 
when sickness comes, the people rush about, beating gongs and drams to frighten tha 
demons. The Papuans, or people of New Guinea, have feastings and music ab funerals and’ 
weddings.54 Ifa Papuan is killed, the villagers assemble and raise the most frightful howling 
to drive the ghost away, if he should attempt to return to his former home.®> Almost any event, 
joyful or sorrowful, gives the Papuan an excuse for singing and dancing. The great feasts 
are the completing of a Korowar or divine nine-pin or the successive steps in the carving of one 
of the great images of the idol house of the Mon or ancestors. In the big feasts dancing and 
singing go on the whole night. A barn is built on the shore. The men sit apart from the 
“women, decked with coloured leaves and scarlet hibiscus in their armlets, necklaces and hair. 
Wooden drums are beaten without stopping. The drumming and dancing, which is go 
violent as nearly to shake the house down, produce a, terrific noise pleasing to a Papuan, as he 
knows it is most effective in guarding him against the evil influence of the Manuen or 
demons.’ The Fijians clap their hands and shout ‘Ho Ho’ when they visit a chief or a god.57 
The people of the Leper Islands in Melanesia blow conches to drive away the mischief of a 
comet.5® In Melanesia, when the moon is eclipsed, conches are blown and house roofs are 
beaten. The bull-roarer or buro of Florida is used in the Banks Islands to drive away ghosts. 
On the fifth day after a death the spirit is driven away by shouts and by the voices of the 
conch and of the bull-roarer.*! In Tasmania, the medicine-man drives out the evil spirit from 
a sick man by springing a rattle.62 The Australians, to frighten the storm-fiend, how], 
stamp and curse. The Australians thought it risky to whistle at night, as the demon 
Karingpe was attracted by the sound.®*4 In Madagascar, while the neighbours move 
, round clapping hands, a woman of rank dances, and a second woman beats an old 
spade with a hatchet close to the sick person’s ear, to drive out the spirit of sickness.® 


Tn Bast Africa, when any one is possessed, the drum is beaten and the devil is enticed bya 
medicine-man into a stool, The stool is then carried about from place to place till the 
devil is unable to find his way back.66 The Wanitks of East Africa have a wonderful 
drum which they worship.? Droms of hollow trees are common all over Africa,®® The 
clapping of hands is a necessary part of the dances of West African negroes .6® 
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Some Africans salute by clapping hands.?70 In some parts of Africa subjects must 
clap hands before speaking to the chief.?! When the Sultin of the Wajijis of Hast Africa 
appears among his subjects he claps his hands, to which all answer by clapping ;their hands.” 
So, when the king of Dahomey on aceremony drinks a health, the ministers bend to the ground 
and clap their hands.” According to Stanley,’4 Utesa, the emperor of Uganda (East Africa) 
went to battle with abont fifty great war-drums and a hundred pipes. -His men shook gourds, 
with pebbles and made charms against evil. Among them, before a battle, it 1s customary to carry 
charms to propitiate spirits unfriendly to the monarch. The charms ate dead lizards, bits of 
wood, nails of dead people, claws of animals, and beaks of birds. During the battle the witches 
and wizards chant incantations and produce the charms in front of the foe, while the gourd and 
pebble bearers sound a hideous alarm. The men appear in full war-dress, ostrich plumes, leopard 
skins, and lances adorned with feathers and rings of white monkey-skin.”> When a north 
African Shékh is on the war-path he has near him a timbrel or drum carrier fantastically 
dressed in a straw hatand ostrich feathers. To lose the drum in battle is the greatest misfortune 
and disgrace.” The Balondas of South Africa clap their hands before and after food.7?7 At 
Benguella, in West Africa, the sorcerer’s attendants ring bells and clap hands.’* In West Africa 
at coronations, Old Calabar people keep up a hideous and continual noise by tapping their mouths 
with the palms of their hands.”? The Monbottos of Central Africa crack fingers when they meet 
one another.2° The Hindu cracks his fingers in front of his open mouth when yawning, 
either to scare his soul from flying out or evil spirits from flying in. The Nubians believe that a 
new-moon day is a great spirit-day, and fire guns to drive off spirits.6! In Abyssinian churches, 
a rattle is used to accompany the chants.82 Arab and Egyptian women utter peculiar cries 
accompanied by a strange rattle of the tongue called zaghazié.= An English traveller says of 
the Moors of Africa:— “When the sun’s eclipse was at its height we saw the people running 
about as if mad and firing their rifles at the sun to frighten the monster who they supposed 
was wishing to devour the orb of day.” In the seventeenth century the Moors of Barbary 
thought water-spouts were dragons or evil spirits. To drive them away they fired cannon at 
them, shouted at them, beat the deck, and crossed swords.®© The firing of cannon at water- 
spouts is mentioned both in Camoen’s Lysiad (A. D. 1510) and in Falconer’s Shipwreck 
(A. D, 1780). Basset® says :— “Doubtless, at first cannon were fired, gongs beaten, and. 
swords were clashed not to break the water-spout but to scare the fiend. When the moon is 
eclipsed, the Eskimos hide all their belongings. They think the moon leaves the sky and 
comes to spoil their houses, and so make a noise to drive her back to the sky.8? In Nova 
Scotia, demons are charmed into quiet by the beating of a drum.®° Beating a drum saves the 
Nova Scotian youth from the magician disguised as & beaver.8@ ‘During eclipses of the moon, 
Greenlanders carry boxes and kettles to the roofs of their houses, and beat them as hard as they 
can.° In Canada, among the Mic-Mac Indians of the Bay of Chalewi, New Brunswick, who are 
Roman Catholics, on their great yearly festival the women all go to church, On either side of 
the road to the church artificial bushes are planted at intervals, and behind the first bush on 
either side a band of youths hide themselves with muskets loaded with powder. As the women 
come opposite the bush the lads fireinto the air and rush to the next bush, so firing a volley when 
the women reach each bush till they get to the church door. The Indians say that they fire the 
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guns to keep away evil spirits®! The Indians of Alaska beat drums close to the ee After 
beating the biggest drum to pieces, if the pationt is no better, they atrnnele him. h rom one 
end of America to the other the clapper is the typical tool of surcery.4 ‘4 he North American 
sorcerer, by the help of his clapper, and the South American, by the help of his rattle, work 
themselves into a fit.°4 The Abipones of Gentral South America, when a nu in Sick, raise a 
deafening din about him to scare the evil spirit that has entered into him.® The Central 
American Yacatans (1650), during an eclipse, pinch their dogs to make them howl, and beat 
their tables, benches and doors.°° The Guiana Indians wake at 4a. m., sing songs, drum and 
issue at day-light, greeting the morn.2? The South American Patagonians treat sOrverers with 
respect, for, after death, they may come as terrible spirits, They believe that spirits cause 
disease and that they can be scared by noise.°8 The wild Brazil tribes believe that spirits go 
into certain objects, roots, stones, teeth and bones. Their chief spirit-hume is the magic gourd 
closed by a holed board and having inside stones, dried fruit, and kernels. In dancing the owner 
shakes the gourd and makes its contents rattle. The owner blows tobacco smoke on his hol y 
gourd, chats with it, calls it his child, and offers it tocat. At certain festivals its spirit-scaring 
power is renewed .by enchautments.9? The Indians of Brazil blow horns to frighten sea. 
monsters! At sowing festivals, in Peru, a great noise of arms was mude to prevent the 
disease attacking the plants! The Mexicans began battle with a most horrid noise of 
warlike instruments, shouting and whistling, which struck terror in those not acenstomed to 
hear it.2 Fighting in ancient Mexico (A. D. 1300) consisted of singing, dancing, shricking 
and whistling.’ Before they were Christians the Mexicans used to scare evil spirita by spring. 
ing a rattle, The use of the rattle is continued on Holy Thursday in Mexiean churches.4 On 
the Saturday of Holy Week (1842) the clang of bells is incessant, the air is full of the smoke 
of myriads of crackers, called Judases and Heretics, stretched on ropes across the street.2 During 
an earthquake at Florida, in 1886, the Floridans held a camp meeting, and yelled and shrieked 
all night.6 Kalmuks fire guns at the storm demons.? The Pueblos of America make a great 
howling and a tremendous uproar when death comes,® and the Creek Indians of Florida in 
North America keep up a death-howl for four days.® Once a year the Queensland tribes beat 
the air in a mock fight to scare the yearly army of souls, and the North American Indians lash 
the air with sticks and beat the walls of houses to force out the ghosts.!0 The Patagonians 
strike a drum at the beds of the sick to drive out diseases. Other tribes of Americaus make 
& noise at the grave to scare the evil one who waits for the soul,23 


Among Hgyptians Jews and Greeks, music had great spirit-scaring and religious 
virtue. The Egyptians disliked the trumpet because its sound was as the noiso of an evil 
genius.'® The sound of the Egyptian sistrwm was supposec to frighten the evil spirit Typhon.4 
So, in Egyptian pictures of sacrifices, the queen stands behind the king shaking the sistruni 
and beating the drum to dispel evil influences,5 Clapping of hands was common at Egyptian 
festivals,1® The Egyptians Sang at their work.” Egyptian servants kept up a doleful dirge 
so long as funeral rites were in hand.!8 The toil of dragging oreat weights was lightened by a 
call or chant led by a master,19 Among the Jews, when the Lord left Saul and removed to 
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‘David, evil spiritscame upon Saul, causing saffocations that nearly choked him. The physicians 
ordered that some one skilled in the harp should be ready, and when the evil spirits came upon 
Saul the player should play and sing hymns.2° It was the music, not less than the words of 
the carmen or song, that made it a charm with power to draw the guardian gods ont of a city, 
to ruin armies, to raise the dead, to bind gods and men, to drag the moon out of heaven.2! 
That by David’s harping the evil spirit departed from Saul isan example of the religious 
importance of music among the Hebrews, Music by clearing evil influences enabled the 
youthful Saul to prophesy: it was through the same power that Elisha and others prophesied. 
The music at battles, at marriages, at funerals: the song of the wine-presser, of the women at 
the mill; the blare of the Jubilee trumpets, the dinas of battle round the golden calf, the blowing 
of trumpets and piping of pipes when Solomon was anointed king, the bands of musicians at the 
banquets in the palace and in the temple, seem all to have their origin in the experience of the 
Jews that music scares evil influences.22 Tophet, near Jerusalem, was said to take its name 
from toph, a drum, because drums used to be beaten there in honour of Moloch.® The Jews 
considered thunder to be the voice of the guardian Javeh.24 In 1894, to keep off cholera, the 
Jews of a town of Poland put on helmets and cuirasses of paste-board and, taking wooden 
javelins, marched forth, clashing cymbals and shouting a dissonant dirge.25 


Among the ancient Greeks music played a not less important healing and religious part 
thanamong the Jews. Pythagoras (B. C 600) employed music to cure diseases, both of the body 
and of the mind.2® Aesculapius said that music, songs and farces cured madness. Like David, 
Greek singers to the harp quieted the spirit-haunted.2”? Like the Australian bull-roarer and the 
rattle of Buddhist and Christian religious ceremonies, the Greeks had an instrument called rombos 
which was used in mysteries and magic. The youth who brought the Tempic laurel to Delphi 
was always attended by a player on the flute.® At their feasts the Homeric Greeks sang healing, 
that is, spirit-scaring, songs or psans in praise of their gods.30 Among the later Greeks, music 
at feasts prevented drunkenness.*! The Corybantes cured madness by beating cymbals round 
their patient.2? In Cybele’s honour trumpets were blown for a whole day.28 Among the early 
Greeks, when an animal was sacrificed, the women wailed or cried alond. In later times fintes 
were played, as music and songs charmed the spirits of the air.24 The spirit-scaring rites of 
Bacchus were full of noisy shoutings and drummings.5 Hvery Greek ship had its musician 
who played to the rowers to keep off thought of fatigue.3¢ At eclipses of the moon the Greeks 
beat drams and kettles and sounded trampets and haut-boys to drown the voices of the magicians 
and make all their charms of no effect. When the soul was leaving a dying Greek, brazen 
kettles were beaten, becanse the airy forms of evil phantasms, who might have carried the dead 
to torment, could not endure so harsh a sound.’ At their funerals the Greeks sang and played 
Phrygian flutes, which frightened the ghosts and the faeries from the soul of the dead.88 Among 
the Romans the Salii or duncing priests at the old March New-Year clashed their swords 
against their shields, apparently to drive out demons.3® The Romans, like the Greeks, considered 
lightning an evil spirit, and hissed when they saw it.“ The coarse and abusive fescennine songs 
‘of early Italy were sung at weddings and triamphs to avert the Evil Kye and the envy of the 
99 Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews, Vol. I. p. 378. 2 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. p. 551. 

22 Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, “‘ Music”; Jones’ Crowns, p. 887. 
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gods.4t The ancient Romans thought the eclipsed moon was enchanted, and tried to help her 
by the dissonant ringing of basins.“ According to Pliny the Romans played the flute at 
sacrifices that no other sound might be heard.4? Ovid’s spirit-haunted houselolder beats a brass 
vessel and asks the shade to leave his roof.4 Varro says, bees can be collected, that is, the spirit 
of unrest that maddens the swarming bees can be driven out of them, by beating eymbals and 
working rattles.46 The Romans had shouting and trumpet blowing called conclamatio in 
lamentation for the dead.46 The early Christians in many practices continued the belief in 
noise as ascarer. Tertullian (A. D. 176) refers to the din at Christian festivals and to the uproar 
at Christian banquets.” In their funerals the early Christians marched chanting hymns.‘8 


Though the scientific explanation of eclipses was known in Pliny’s time (A. D. 70) and 
through the Middle Ages, the people clung to the venerable pity for the moon in trouble, and 
to help her and themselves they raised an ou tery. In England, durin g the eighth century, cries 
and sorceries were believed to help the moon at the time of an eclipse.°0 Noise remained a 
leading feature in country festivals. Posterli, the Swiss scape, who, dresscd asa witch, a goat 
or an ass, took on himself the sins of the people, was driven out with a deafening din of horns, 
clarionets, bells and whips.5! The uproar of Royal and other salutes, as the name salute 
like the name psan shews, is healing or wholesome, that is, it guards the person honoured 
from the attacks of evil influences. In Rome, cannon are fired in honour of many festivals 
and many saints. Salutes are specially frequent on the accession of a new Pope? The 
Calabrian minstrels in Rome salute the shrines of the Virgin Mother with their wild music 
to soothe her till the birth-time of her infant.53 At noon, on the Saturday of Easter Week, 
in Rome, in 1817, when the rule of the power of darkness comes to an end, the guardian 
influence is re-introduced and the evil spirits are scared by the firing of cannon, the blowing 
of trumpets, and the ringing of bells which, since Thursday morning, have been tied up, 
lest the devil should get into them,.54 The modern Romans ring hells at a death and at an 
eclipse.*5 At an eclipse the Romans beat pots and pans.®° In Europe, in 1620, musie was 
considered a cure for sadness, and soothed people affected by the dancing madness.5” 
When the Czar of Russia is anointed there is a salute of cannon, a braying of trumpets, 
and a beating of drums,®§ In Russia, like the Corsican vociferators, the Greek myrologists, 
and the Irish keeners, professional wailers are employed at funerals.°® In Germany, 
on the first of May, Walpurgis night, spirits are driven out by the crack of a whip 
and the blast of a horn ;®° and in Switzerland and the Tyrol, by the barking of dogs, the 
ringing of bells, the clashing of pots and pans, and an universal outcry. In Mecklenberg, in 
Germany, in the fifteenth century, the Wends walked round the budding corn with loud ories.® 
Loud cries scare the eclipse fiend.62 So in the German story, to scare the devil, the woman 
claps her hands and crows like a cock.® Olapping of hands is useful in enchantments.®* In 
France, on Midsummer Eve, brazen vessels are beaten with sticks to make a noise.® 
"41 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 839. «2 Pliny’s Natural History, Book ii. Chap. 12. 
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At the Druids’ festivals, in England, the cries of victims were drowned in shouts and 
music. In England, all work used 10 have a song accompaniment — cow-milking, cobbling, 
road-making, sowing, and reaping, each had its song. Day-labourers had their pipers. 
The sailors’ ‘ Heave-Ho’ is almost the last of toil songs. 


Two of the leading branches of music are represented by the regimental band and 
the church choir. That church singing started in the belief in the scaring power 
of noise into which the name of God enters, seems probable from the Bedfordshire 
custom of curing sick bees by singing a psalm in front of the hive. The bees being 
guardian spirits are specially apt to suffer from fiend attacks.68 In Wales. till 1769, 
there was a custom of laying down the corpse at all cross-roads, called resting places, where 
prayers were offered and a little bell was rung in front of the corpse. As luteas 1633 the custom 
prevailed in England of tolling the ‘‘ passing bell’’® or “ soul bell?’ at the time of death.7® 
Douce is inclined to think that the passing bell was originally intended to drive away the demon 
that might take possession of the soul of the deceased.” In 1795, in Sussex, on New Year’s Eve, 
boys used tv go to apple trees and encircling them shouted alond that they might bear a good 
crop.”2 The custom of singing to the apple trees in early spring, that the orchards may bear 
good crops, is still kept up in Somerset.: The singers come round to each orchard and sing a 
rhyme, part of which is that a cup of good cider can do no harm, a hint which always brings 
out a canfull.”4 In a wild Yorkshire wedding, the party gallop round the bride and bride- 
groom, firing guns and shouting and making every one pledge the new couple.“ In Durham, 
the bridal party is escorted to church by men armed with guns, which they fire close to the 
bride and bridegroom. In Cleveland, guns are fired over the head of the newly married couple.’5 
Formerly, in rural England, the people resented ill-assorted marriages by serenading the couple 
with the beating of old tinpots, pans and kettles, apparently to scare the iil-luck which must 
attend such marriages.’® Gun firing at funerals remains in the three vollies fired over the grave in a 
British Military funeral. In North England, to find a sunk body,a louf of bread with a candle 
stuck in it is set floating on the water near where the person was drowned. When the candle 
stops over the sunk body a gun is fired. On hearing the gun thedemon who has seized the body 
lets go in a fright and the body comes to the surface.” Similarly, on the Thames it is believed 
(1878) that to fire a gon brings a drowned body to the surface.‘ In 1606, King James I. of 
England feasted on board the Danish ship Admiral.’ At each toast drums, trumpets and cannon 
were sounded’? The early Germans believed eclipses to be caused by wolves eating the sun or 
moon. To help the attacked sun or moon the people uttered loud cries.2¢ The sorcerer who is 
dragging the moon out of the sky is stopped by the beating of brass vessels.81. In Worcerster- 
shire (1850), a donkey braying is a sign of rain. Here probably the later sign of rain represents 
an earlier cause of rain. The bray of the holy or guardian ass puis to flight the demon of 
drought, and so allows the kindly rain to fall.®? In Oxford (1680), during the whole night, 
before the great spirit and witch festival of May Day, boys blew cow-horns and hollow canes.% 
In Yorkshire (1790), at Ripon, every night at nine, a man blows a large horn at the market 
cross and at the Mayor's door.84 In Suffolk (1867), two old women thought their bed was 
haunted by afairy, They seized the warming pan and madea loud din, satisfied that the 
noise would drive the Pharisee, that is, the fairy, away.®5 

In Brittany, people sing songs about the plague, a white-robed woman. When she hears 
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herself called by her name Mother Plague withdraws. In Normandy and in. the Tyrol, 
cannon are fired to put a stop to excessive rai.’ The sense of this gun firing is shewn by @ 
similar practice in Carinthia, where the people shoot at a storm to scare the evil spirits, who 
hold counsel in storms.® Disturbing demons by uproar is universal Exoreists yell, rofl 
drums, clash cymbals and ring bells, all with the object. of dislodging spirits. In Foula, to 
the south-west of Shetland, if a cow is sick, wounded by the trows or spirits, the wound is 
daubed with tar and gaupowder is lighted and blown off near the cow's horns.° In England, 
on May Day morning (1600), horns used to be blown.% In Scotland, ehureh bells were believed 
to drive away the faeries. So in Sweden, the troll would bave lived at Botna Eisil were it not 
tor the sound of the plaguey bell : also in Zealand, the troll had to leave because of the eternal 
ringing and dinging.®2 So in Coleridge’s Christabel,** TEracy the bard “ vowed with musie 
Toud to clear the wood from things unblest, and with music strong and saintly song to wander 
thromgh the forest bare lest ought‘unholy loitered there.” So, again, Coleridge™ says: “ A 
melody dwells in thee whieh doth enchant the soul. Such a voice will drive away from me the 
evil demon that beats his black wings close above my head.” It isan old German belief that 
to slap the Isnee loudly scares the devil®® Compare the English slxppong the leg under the 
influence of a joke. Perhaps, this slapping was, originally, a form of applause, and therefore 
a guarding rite. The shonting at health -drinking, whether the German ‘Hoch’ or the English 
‘Hurrah,’ has its sense in scaring evil influences from the honoured Health. The practice 
seems to pass back to the old northern nations who hallooced when they drank in hononr of 
their rural deities.®® In Spain, at Christmas (1828), carols were sung tothe sound of the 
sambomba, a skoot of the reed Arundo dona, fixed in the centre of a piece of parchment so as 
not to pass through the skin. The parchment is softened by wet and tied Tikea dramhead 
round the month of an earthen jar. As the parchment tightens, the place where the reed 
point peaks the skin is rubbed with wax, and the clenched handis drawn across the wax, 
making a deep hollow sonnd.2? In Constantinople, in an eclipse, guns are fived to keep 
Satem from harming the moon? In 1680, Aubrey notes that the wild Irish and Welsh ran 
about daring eclipses, beating pans. They think the noise helps the orb. In the West High- 
lands of Scotland, in the Island of Inishail, the bagpipes used to be played at fumerals.1e The 
Welsh and Irish had music at meals:! In Ireland, the harper, and in the Highlands of: 
Scotland, the piper, used to play at dinners.. AJl over Europe, state or cerenionial dinners have 
an accompaniment of music.2 In (1758) the Welsh are described as like the Greeks enter- 
taining their reapers with music, and using music at funerals and weddings? In the packet 
boats between Grimsby and Hull the whistling for a wind (1833) was a direct invocation of the 
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prince of the power of the air to exert himself in the whistler’s behalf.4 Behind this there 
was probably the older belief that the friendly wind would blow if an evil spirit had not stifled 
it, and that whistling would scare the evil spirit and the kindly breeze would be able to blow. 
Compare the practice of whistling in passing through a church-yard at night to scare spirits. 
** Oft have I seen,” writes Blair, “in the lone church-yard by glimpse of moon-shine the school- 
boy whistling to keep his spirits up.’> Before sunrise, on Good Friday, the Bohemian goes into 
his garden, and, falling on his knees before a green tree, says: “‘1 pray, O Green Tree, God may 
make thee good.” A formula, says Ralston, probably under the influence of Christianity, 
changed from a prayer direct to the tree itself (orrather to the guardianin thetree). Atnight 
the Bohemians run about the garden crying: — “‘ Bud, tree, bud, or I'll flog thee,’’ apparently 
forgetting that tree-flogging was nota punishment but a treatment to scare the evil spirit of bar- 
renness. On Saturday, in Holy Week, the Bohemians shake the trees, ring church bells, and clash 
keys. The more noise, they say, the more fruit, the sense being the more fruit because the noise 
drives out of the tree the evil spirit of barrenness. A form of noise much in use to scare fiends 
is cheering. Cheering when a health is proposed, cheers in the batitle-field, cheers at a ship 
launching or a stone laying, cheers in honour of some favourite of the people, cheers at the begin- 
ning, at the completion and at the burning of the antique North-East Scotland clavie or fire wheel.” 
These examples of cheering suggest the general subject of signs of public approval and 
disapproval. The Younger Pliny (A. D. 100) speaks of clapping as the music of the stage.? 
That hand-clapping keeps off evil spirits isshewn above by many examples, That the practice 
of clapping hands in sign of applause was in use at the time of the Rémdyana (A. D, 100-3800 ?) 
is shewn by the couplet: ‘From beaten palms lond answer rung as glad applauders clapped 
their hands.”® Clapping forms a part of Hindu religious rites. A Sannyasi, seated in the hot 
weather among 84 cow-dung fires on the bank of the Narbada, clapped his hands at each text 
he repeated, to scare evil influences.1® The pre-Muhammadan Arabs went naked round the 
Kaaba, whistling and clapping hands. On this evidence it seems safe to sappose that the 
music of the theatre had as its object the scaring of evil spirits. The sense of the clapping 
would then be the same as the sense of the cheers and of the bouquets, namely, to scare evil 
spirits and prevent them molesting the honoured actor. Conversely, the hiss of disapproval, 
like the Greek and Roman hiss to turn aside the fiend lightning, would have the same object 
as most terms and signs of abuse, namely, to shew that the person abused is, or is possessed by, 
an evil spirit, and that the sign or word of abuse is required to scare the evil spirit out of the 


possessed. 


‘This note may end with the following example of music played with the object of 
tempting into the player the spirit of his special guardian or saint, The Sidi or part 
Sidi, that is African, religious beggars, whoare knownas Kalandars from the name of their chief 
saint and as Malaigis from the musical bow of that name which they use in their religious 
dances, shew more clearly than any natives of Western India that a leading aim and result of 
music is to be inspired by the guardian, Among the Malangis the Véhdn or Bearer of the 
Spirit is the special bow, malazigd, of bamboo, four to six feet long and two to three inches 
round, slightly bent by a goat-gut string, which is kept in place by a bridge or tightener. To 
the back of the bow, resting on a small round fender of red cloth, is tightly tied a dry hollow 
gourd whose outer end is sliced off, leaving a circular opening four to six inches across. 
The tip of the bow is adorned with a bunch of peacock feathers and a swallow-tailed streamer 
of red cloth, whose evil-scaring power is increased by a glass bangle, a metal charm-cylinder, 
a few glass beads, brass bells, red rags and peacock “ eyes ”’ and, perhaps, a small paper packet 
of incense. With the bow go an arrow-like stick to beat the bow-string and, hid ina hanging 
veil of bright cloth and cotton netting, a handled cocoa-shell rattle noisy with pebbles. The 
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10 MS. Note, 26th April 1895. 11 Sgle’s Kuraan, Book I, p. 211, 
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musicians, who generally travel in bands of three or four, are of pure or part-negro blood, 
They wear a somewhat slack and heavy head-dress of twisted orange cloth, a tight cottcn . 
jacket and a loose waist cloth hanging to the knee. Round their shoulders ah slang a wallet or 
two, and under the left arm hangs a pair of firetongs. Their feet are bare. The music begins by 
the twanging of the bow-strings and the shaking of the rattles, while the musicians move slowly 
in a circle, bending, almost crouching, as with loose knees they sway from foot to foot. All are 
intent looking upwards with a strained gaze, as, in prayer for his coming, they murmur “ Kalandar, 
Kalundar.’ Each holds the bow in his left hand, a few inches above the gourd, and presses the 
open end of the gourd against his chest as he keeps up a soft hum by working the bow-string 
with the raised knuckle of his first left finger. In his right hand, between the thamb and 
first finger, he grasps the handle of the rattle, and under the doubled third and fourth fingers, 
resting on the palm he fixes one end of the arrow shaft. With a quick tarn of the right wrist, 
as he murmurs ‘ Kalandar,’’ he springs his rattle, and with the end of the arrow shaft deals a 
sharp blow either above or below the tightener. As he rattles, beats the bow-string with the 
arrow, and rubs a humming accompaniment with his knuckle, the musician murmurs “ Kalandar, 
Kalandar,’ moving round slowly with loose knees, swinging from foot to foot, his elbows close 
pressed to his sides. Asthe motion, the music, and the longing for Kalandar excite the players, 
the performance divides into well-marked alternate fierce and soft passages, the musicians 
falling into pairs, one pair taking up the fierce passage as the other pair finishes it. The 
musician in high excitement shakes his rattle, bangs his bow-string, and, with frantic hopping 
from side to side, calls loudly on his saint. Then, to a gentle knuckle-worked hum of the 
bow-string, with knees bent almost double, he sways slowly from foot to foot, his strained shut- 
eyed face raised to heaven or drooping on his chest while he murmurs ‘“‘ Kalandar, Kalandar.” 
The slow still time is the time of longing and prayer: the fierce noisy time is the time of posses- 
sion. With face, either raised or bowed in prayer, toa gentle hum of the bow-string and a 
slow swaying from foot to foot, he gasps in coaxing tones “Av Kalandar, Kalandar, Come Lord, 
Come.” Then, with sudden nervous jerks, whirling from foot to foot, tossing his head and loose 
heavy turban, he bangs the bow-string and springs the rattle, shouting in triamph “ Juléé, juléd. 
He sways me, He sways me ;” ‘‘Julté Kalandar, jultd Kalandar, the Lord sways me, the Lord 
sways me.’ The fit is over: the spirit has blown where it listed. The musician stills his rattle 
and stays his arrow shaft, beads of sweat_rnnning down his bowed quivering face as he pants 
in deep chest notes tearful with longing “ Av Kalandar, Kalandar, Come Lord, Come.” 


(To be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 2. — The Loving Sister 


ONcE upon a time there lived a king, who had by way of issue, a son and a daughter by 
his first wife. The mother of the prince and princess died when they were quite young ; !and to 
add to their grief, the queen, whom their father married after the death of their loving mother, 
persecuted them with a hatred that rendered their position well nigh unbearable. The sun 
could not go down without the lodgment by the step-mother with the king of some report or 
other against the juveniles, for no fanlt of their own, except their existence on this earth in 
general; and not being satisfied with what she thought were probably minor complaints, the 
cruel persecator spoke thus to her husband one day :— 


.“ My Lord, it seoms to me that your daughter is a bad ‘character. Look, she has the 
appearance of pregnancy,” 


The king heard the calumny and nodded his head as much as to say “yes,” and thus 
aiforded a fresh opportunity for the further persecution of the princeand princess: so immersed 


+ Narrated by the writer’s sister, the late P. Uttutamma, 


# 
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was he in his new love and entangled inthe wiles of his plotting wife. Far different was the case 
with the prince when he heard that the character of his sister, notwithstanding her tender years, 
was calumniated by the step-mother, for this so exasperated-him that he, taking his sister with 
him, left the palace of his father, who had now become a tool in the hands of the queen. 


Having left the palace the prince and the princess did not remain long in their father’s 
territory, but repaired to a distant country, being afraid of falling again into the clutches 
of their obdurate step-mother. There they lived without being persecuted, the prince given 
to the pleasures of the chase and leading the life of an independent country gentleman. On 
returning one day from one of his hunting expeditions the prince saw a snake, after having 
regaled itself, about to enter the mouth of his sleeping sister. He atonce cut short its 
career by a stroke of the scimitar, which hung by his waist-belt, and without awakening 
his sister and telling her of what had happened, he threw away the dead reptile and thought 
within himself thus :— 


“Ah! I now understand that this is the repulsive creature that made my little sister 
appear pregnant and thus furnished a ground to our step-mother for calumniating the 
innocent girl, notwithstanding her tender years. This is the reptile that created an 
inordinate hunger in my sister, as if she was a glutton; and a glutton, I know, she is not.” 


It chanced that the remains of the dead snake fell into one of the upper rooms of the 
mansion, and they grew into beautiful lilies of sweet fragrance. The prince came to where 
these were one day, and was very much surprised that the plants had grown in such a place 
spontaneously without being planted by him; and inferring that some evil might befall him 
or his sister by reason of his having in his possession this unwished for botanical treasure, 
probably surcharged with mischief, he always kept the room padlocked, keeping the key 
with him. But one day he left the key at home, and curiosity led the princess to open 
the door of this very room, where to her extreme joy she found lilies of the first magnitude 
blossoming with flowers, with which she thought within herself to decorate the head of her 
brother. | 


It was the wont of the princess to comb the hair of her brother occasionally, and one 
day, when the prince was taking his siesta, she combed his hair, oiled it, and thinking 
that something was wanting to impart beauty to the beantiful glossy jet black hair, the 
delectable lilies with their sweet scented flowers stood before her mind’s eye. On this 
without asecond thought she stole away, without making any noise or awakening her brother, 
to the room where the plants were, and fetched one flower. Hardly had the beantiful lily 
been put into the hair of the prince than he turned into a huge snake and in this strange 
form wriggled out of the room, Very much troubled in spirit on account of the strange 
transformation of her brother due to the lily, the princess began to lament bitterly, and crying, 
“ Brother! brother,” followed the snake wherever it went. 


The snake very soon entered a dense forest, and thither, too, the sister, unmindfal of herself, 
followed. Hard by the forest was a mound of earth, which the reptile entered through one of 
the holes. The grief of the princess at this juncture was at its height, and her cries were heard 
for miles around. 


It so happened that a neighbouring king was then hunting in the forest, when his ears 


caught the cries of distress. Without losing a minute he summoned one of his servants and 
spoke to him thus :— 


“‘T hear the lamentation of a woman in distress from that direction. Go and ascertain the 
cause of it.” 


The servant repaired to the spot, whence the lamentation came, approached the distracted 
fair lady, and respectfully enquired into the cause of her grief; but eliciting no reply — so 
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much was she under the power of the paroxysms of her grief — he went back to his master and 
reported. the unsuccessful result of his errand. 


Thereapon the king himself, who was of a tender heart, went to where the princess was, 
consoled her, and assuaged her grief to @ considerable extent; yet his attempts to ascertain the 
cause of the grief were as futile as his servant's, owing to the bewildered state of the mind of 
the princess, caused by extreme anguish at the loss to her of her brother, thus metamorphosed. 
But he took her to his dominions, where, under his kind treatment and after the lapse of time, 
her poignant grief subsided to some extent, when the king, finding her to be an accomplished 
lady and of royal blood, married her. What the grief was she did not disclose, for a consider~ 
able time, to her husband, much less to others ; and it was only when she became a mother 
that she narrated to the king in detail the great misfortune of the loss of her only brother. 
On this the affectionate husband, who was very much affected by the recital, resolved within 
himself to relieve the anxiety of his beloved wife, and repaired, followed by tle queen, to the 
mound in the forest, and had it dug up, reaching the very bowels of the earth, when veritably a 
snake appeared. On the appearance of this reptile the sister with a significance, and as if by 
instinct, threw on it the lily, which she had treasured up all the long years since it fell off the 
head of her transformed brother on that never-to-be-forgotten day. Ina moment the prince, 
her brother, stood before her to her infinite joy, equally shared by her royal husband. Great 
was the rejoicing in the city, when the ramour spread that the queen’s brother, who had been 
metamorphosed into a snake and for whom the queen had been stricken with grief for so long 
had again taken haman form. 


No. 3.— The Taming of the Blue-stocking. 


_ Once upon a time, ina certain country, there lived a king who had an only daughter. Her 
he loved passionately, for she was his only hope, as he had no son to continue the royal line. 
So to make up for the want of ason, the king deviated from the general rule and put his 
daughter to school as soon as she began to understand, and spared neither Jabour nor money in 
getting for her, as she progressed in her studies and her mind expanded with age till she 
could understand abtruse subjects, teachers from distant countries who were eminent in all the 
departments of knowledge. In course of time, under the instruction of these teachers, the 
princess became proficient, or seemed to be so, in all the departments of knowledge. But in 
the domain of poetry she had shewn an aptitade rivalling that of her teachers in versification. 
By the time her education might be said to be complete, she advanced towards womanhood, 
and, with the consent of her royal father, she issned a proclamation to the effect that she 
would bestow her affections, irrespective of rank or caste, on any one who would recite one 
sléka composed by himself at each step of the flight of thirty steps leading to the princess’ 
palace, and five sidkas at the place where the steps came to an end, with the stipulation 


that the theme of the last five slé/cas should be original, 7. ¢., that the subject of them was not 
to be met with in the books, 


Many were the princes and plebeians who tried their luck in metrical composition in order 
to obtain the princess in marriage and failed. There was not a single exception, and so there 
was formed an impression in the mind of the princess that man is a useless being and 
quite inferior to the fair sex in point of intellectual attainment. To strengthen the 
impression it chanced that one day, when she was pulling off the skin of a plantain, a poor boy 
who was passing the palace took up the plaintain skin and ate it, evidently with the view of 
checking the pangs of hanger. At this the princess exclaimed :— 


“What! Is the worth of man, who is said to make a great noise in the world, only such 
that he will eat the skin of a plaintain thrown away by a woman?’’ 





1 Narrated by the writer’s mother-in-law, M, Narfyannamma, 
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A bold maid, who had sesn life, and had been in the service of the princess for a number of 
years, said at once in reply to the exclamation :— 


**Oh! Princess, man should not be slightingly spoken of, and, who knows, the very boy you 
talk so lightly of might become your husband.”’ 


The overbearing princess replied to the servant-maid that the realization of her hope was 
impossible, though it might be within the bounds of possibility. 


This conversation was overheard by the poor boy, who had then been the laughing-stock 
of the princess, as being in her opinion typical of man as apart from woman, 


The boy, who was impressionable and intelligent, notwithstanding his extreme poverty, 
revolved in his mind the conversation he had heard, and at once made his way to an adjacent 
hermitage, and narrated the incident to the well-disposed gésdins living there, who heard it 
with wrapt attention: In the end, he asked them what should be done to raise himself to snch 
a pitch in intellectual attainment as to recite the stipulated thirty-five stanzas, and to marry 
the very princess who had despised him, so that he might shew the fallacy in the princess’ 
argument that man is inferior to woman. 


Being pleased with the boy's simple narrative, and still more so with the ambition displayed 
under his rags and tatters, the gdsdizs, to the best of their ability, gave the boy a sound 
liberal education, in which prominence was given to metrical composition. On the completion 
of this education, this favored protégé of the gdsdias studied the best models of poetry, in order 
to effectually tame the princess’ pride by rivalling her in poesy, marriage with her being 
regarded as of secondary importance. 


Fortified thus by knowledge, the lad composed thirty-five stanzas, into the last five of which 
he skilfully introduced words signifying pepper, aniseed, various seeds, mustard and db grass 
(Agrostis linearis), to impart originality to them, as required in the royal proclamation. So one 
day, followed by his friends the gésdins, he went to the royal court, announced his business, 
recited one stanza at each of the flight of thirty steps approaching the princess’ palace, 
and five on an original theme at the place where the approaches ended. Thus was won the 
princess — to the great joy of all who regarded her as invincible in her special line. 


In accordance with the promise made in the proclamation, the marriage of the princess with 
the ripe scholar who had won her by his own abilities, was celebrated in due time, and when the 
princess was about to be led to the nuptial couch the bold maid-servant, who was an advocate of 
the superiority of man, as we have already seen, pointed outto her mistress that the very boy 
whom she had despised had now become her husband. 


On this the imperious pedant committed suicide by falling on a sword. 


No. 4. — “ Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die.’ 


Once upon a time in a certain country therelived a king who had anableminister, The 
minister managed the affairs of the State so well, and was so just in his doings as @ public man 
that none dare cast reflections or heap reproaches upon him, Afraid of his popularity, his 
royal master sought an occasion to find fault with the minister, so that he might destroy 
his reputation’and even himself. 


Accordingly the king summoned his minister one day and gave him a pearl of great price for 
safe custody, stipulating that the minister should return the valuable pearl whenever his royal 
master desired it. In giving the pearl into the minister’s keeping the king entertained the 
hove of getting it back furtively, and thus gaining the opportunity for finding fault with hint 
that he sought. : 





1 Narrated by Mr. Tulsiram Motiram, a Rajput gentleman of Lascarline, Nagpur, ©. P. 
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The minister took the pearl and gave it to his wife, asking her to keep it carefully, but in 
the meantime the king employed every means, false or foul, to become possessed of the 
pearl, For this purpose he made @ serving-woman get herself engaged under the minister’s 
wife. In course of time this serving-woman ingratiated herself into the favour of the 
minister’s wife, and one day asked her mistress to array herself in all her paraphernalia, for she 
said she was very anzious to see how her mistress looked when thus bedecked. 


The minister’s wife, though vain, was ignorant of the tricks of the world; so she dressed 
herself in her best robes and adorned her person with very valuable trinkets of exquisite work- 
manship and shewed herself to the deceitful servant-woman. The woman, on looking at the 
minister’s wife, at once said :— 


“ Madam, you look beantiful in the apparel and ornaments you now wear, but an additional 
beauty would be imparted to you, if you would ornament your person with the pearl belonging 
to the king, which you have now in your keeping.” 


Flattered thus, the vain lady at once unlocked a casket and ont of it took the pear! 
that was reposing there, and with it further adorned her already much-adorned person. On 
this she received a profusion of praise frc:n the serving-woman, and exulting in the praises 
lavished on her, she became unmindful of her personal adornments. This gave the serving- 
woman the opportunity she wanted to carry off the pearl to the palace. 


The Raja, on receiving the pearl, had it thrown into the deep waters of the blue sea, and 
the next day called upon his minister to return the object of great price entrusted to 
him for safe keeping. The minister went to his mansion and asked his wife to bring the pearl, 
which he had given her to keep. She searched amongst the caskets of her jewellery, and in the 
thousand and one folds of her robes, but all to no purpose; for how could she get what had 
been removed from her without her knowledge and by sheer craft? 


Not blaming his wife, but cursing his own fate, the minister reported the disappearance 
of the pearl to the king, who, expecting as much, gave him a week’s time for the produc- 
tion of the pearl, failing which the minister was to suffer the extreme penalty of the law. 
The minister feeling that it was not possible to find the lost pearl, and that in con- 
sequence his end had approached, sold off his vast landed estates, and with the proceeds of 
these and with the money he had in hand gave grand feasts and magnificent boisterous 
dances,” enjoying himself greatly, though fully knowing that he was soon to die, 


On the last of the seven days’ time given him, he called his wife and said :—‘ My love, I 
am now going to the sea-shore with fishing tackle to fish, and you must cook the fish I shall 
bring. For, before I die to-morrow, I wish to eat a fish dish specially prepared by your loving 
hands.” ‘With these words the minister went to the sea-shore and in due time returned with 


only one fish. This he gave to his wife and went off to enjoy the company of his friends for 
the last time, 


His wife, heavy at heart for her husband who was to die on the morrow, ripped open the 
belly of the fish in order to dress it, when to her amazement she founda pearl. She recognized 
it to be the one which her husband had given her and she had lost, for which the minister was 
to suffer capital punishment the next day. As soon as the preparation of the dish was over, 


she dressed herself in her best garments, decked herself in all her silver and gold ornaments, 
and anxiously awaited her husband. 


In due course the minister returned. Strack with the change in his wife—a beaming face 
and noble attire as contrasted with her rnefnl countenance and careless dress since her husband’s 
doom —he saidin an angry and sarcastic tone (for ina moment of weakness like this the 
a a TE 

4 Rag is the vernacular expression. 


is also called Wassant Pafichami. 
Qatthe Hc 


It refers to the red colour used at the Hélf, or the feast of Hélik&, which 
be To give rang, then, means to give a boisterous feast, one at which the colour 
His used, To give a nich, or dance, implies a much more decorous entertainment, 
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thought of his approaching end rather unmanned him, though he had tried to banish in pleasure 
the terrors of death) :— 


“Tam to be taken to the gallows to-morrow, and you are jubilant in spirit? Your 
happy countenance, your dress and ornaments, are visible signs of it — as if I were to remain 
with you for many a long year and not for a day only.” 


“Oh dear lord,” she cried, “‘do not be sorrowful. There is now no cause for sorrow, for 
God has removed it from us. Take your meal and satisfy yourself, and I shall explain all.” 
So replied the wife, and after ministering to her husband’s wants, she told him how she had in 


a miraculous manner come by the pearl. She shewed it tohim. He was overjoyed and 
thanked God. 


On the last day for the production of the pearl, the RAja’s servants came to the minister’s 
mansion with the message that his presence was required at court. The minister, however, 
was in no hurry, but about four o’clock in the afternoon, after taking a nap and a light meal, he 
went to court, and on the king’s asking for the pearl, ‘“‘ Here it is,” said the minister, producing 
the valuable shell. He then left the court abruptly to the great chagrin of the bad-hearted 
king, and not only that, he left the kingdom to seek his fortune elsewhere. 





MISCELLANEA. 


DATES OF THE KOLLAM OB KOLAMBA ERA. 


Mr. P. SonparamM Pruxat of Trivandrum has 
asked me to test the dates of the inscriptions, con- 
tained in his pamphlet on Some Early Sovereigns 
of Travancore, and has sent me for examination 
a number of other dates from inscriptions which 
he is preparing for publication. I have the more 
readily complied with his request, because all 
these dates belong to the Kollam or Kélamba 
era, of which few dates with sufficient details for 
verification have been hitherto available; and I 
publish the results of my calculations, because 
they tend to shew that the materials, so zealously 
collected by Mr. Pillai, may be confidently used 
for historical purposes. 


My knowledge of the Kollam 4ndu or Kélam- 
ba varsha is chiefly derived from a Trivandrum 
calendar for the year 1069, kindly furnished to 
mé by the Dewan of Travancore, and a Calicut 
calendar for the year 1065, for which I am indebted 
to Dr. Hultzsch. These calendars shew that the 
Kollam year is a solar year, the twelve months of 
which are named after the signs of the Zodiac. 
According to both calendars, a new month begins 





1 This is actually the case in all the dates given below 
except the date No. 8. 

7 In the Trivandrum calendar a day on which the 
satikrénit takes place 6h. 59 m. after mean sunrise is 
counted as the first day of the month, and another day 
on which the sarikrdnti takes place 8 h. 41 m. after mean 
sunrise is counted as the last day of the preceding month, 
Similarly, in the Calicut calendar a day on which the 
smikrdnit takes place 6 h. 9 m. after mean sunrise is 
counted as the first day of the month, and a day on which 
the saikranti takes place 7b. 51m, after mean sunrise 


with the day on which the sun enters a sign of 
the Zodiac, whenever this samkrduti takes place, 
according to the Arya-siddhAnta, within about 
7 h. 20 m, (or about 18 ghatikds) after mean 
sunrise ;? but when the samkrduti takes place 
later in the day, the new month only com- 
mences with the following day. According to 
the Trivandrum calendar, the year 1069 of which 
comprises the time from the 15th August A. D. 
1893 to the 15th August A. D. 1894 (both days 
inclusive), the year begins with the month of 
Siznha (the solar Bhadrapada); but according to 
the Calicut calendar, the year 1065 o£ which cor- 
responds to the period from the 15th September 
A. D. 1889 to the 15th September A. D. 1890 
(both days inclusive), it begins with the month of 
Kany (the solar Agvina).2 The calendars thus 
shew that when, for purposes of calculation, we 
have to convert a given year of the Kollam era 
jnto an expired year of the Kaliyuga, we must 
add 3925 for the months from Simha to Mina (or, 
according to the Calicut calendar, from Kanyé to 
Mina), and 3926 for the remaining months; that, 
for converting a Kollam year into an expired Saka 
year, the corresponding figures are 746 and 747; 


is counted as the last day of the preceding month, In 
the date No. 8, below (the same date in which the month - 
is called by the Tamil name Tat), a day, on which the 
sankrdnti. took place 8h, 5m, after mean sunrise, has 
been counted as thefirst day of the month (in accordance 
with the practice of the Tamil calendars, by which a 
day is reckoned as the first day of the month, when the 
satikrdntt takes place within 12 hours after mean 
sunrise), 

8 Compare Dr, Buchanan’s Journey through} Mysore, 
Vol. IT, p. 855. 
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and that, roughly speaking, a Kollam year may 
be converted into a year A. D. by the addition 
of 824-25.4 With these equations, the dates im 
Mr. Pillai’s pamphlet which contain details for 
exact verification work out as follows: — 


1.— P.19, No. 8. A Puravachéri inscription 
of the time of VirasRavivarman of Véndd is dated 
in the year 386 after the appearance of Kollam, 
with the sun six days old‘ in the sign of Vrishabha, 
Saturday, Mrigasirsha nakshaira, — In Saka- 
Sarhvat 336 + 747 = 1083 expired the Vrishabha- 
sathkrinti took place (by th’ Arya-siddhénta) 
6h. 35m. after mean sunrisesof the 24th April 
A.D. 1161; and the 6th day of the month of 
Vrishabha therefore was Saturday, the 29th 
April A. D. 1161, when bi moon was in the 
nakshatra Myigasirsha fdr 20 h. 21 m. after 
Mean sunrise. 


9,— P.56, No. 18. A Varkkalai inscription of 
the time of Vira-Padman&Dha-Martandavarman 
of Véndd is dated in the Kollam year 427, with 
Jupiter entering into Mésha, and the sun 21 days 
old in Vrishabha, Wednesday, the 5th lunar 
day after néw-moon. — In Saka-Sarhvat 427 + 
747 = 1174 expired the Vrishabha-sarhkranti took 
place 19 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of the 24th 
April A. D. 1252;. and the 21st day of the month 
of Vrishabha therefore was Wednesday, the 15th 
May A. D. 1252, when the 5th tithi of the 
bright half ended 10 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise, 
and when Jupiter was in the sign Mésha which 
it had entered on the 17th March A. D. 1252. 


3.— P. 46, No. 11. A Kadinamkulam inscrip- 
tion of the time of Vira-Rima-Kéralavarman of 
Vénad is dated in the ‘Kollam year 389, with 
Jupiter in Kumbha, and the sun 18 days old in 
Mina, Thursday, Pushya nakshatra, the 10th 
lunar day.-—~ By our equation the year 389 should 
correspond here to Saka-Sarmvat 889 + 746 —= 1135 
expired; but in reality the date fell in Saka- 
Samvat 1136 expired. In that year the Mina. 
satnkraénti took place 28 h. 29 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 22nd February A.D. 1215; and the 
18th day of the month of Mina therefore ‘was 
Thursday, the 12th March A. D. 1215, when the 
10th tithi of the bright half ended 18h. 2m. and 
the nakshatra was Pushya for 11h. 10 m. after 





* It will be seen from the above that, omitting hundreds, 
a Kollam year, for the months from Simha (or Kany’) to 
Mina, is exactly the same year of the Saptarshi era (ante, 
Vol, XX. p. 151). Thus the year 498 of the date No. 5, 
below, would be Saptarshi-S.shvat 4328, or simply 
Sarhvat 28. 
5 This simply means ‘ the 6th,’ and not ‘ the 7th.’ 
6 In all the above dates the position of J upiter is given 
im accordance with the mean-sign system. In the date 





mean sunrise. Besides, Jupiter was in the sign 
Kumbha which it had entered on the 25th August 
A. D. 1214. 


4.— P. 25, No. 6. A Tiruvattar inscription 
of the time of Vira-Udaiya-Martandavarman of 
Véndd is dated in the Kollam year 548, with 
Jupiter in Karkatake, and the sun days 
old in Mina, Thursday, Anuradhé nakshaira.— 
Here the year 848 should correspond to Saka- 
Sarnvat 348 + 746 == 1094 expired; but the date 
really fell in Saka-Sarmvat 1093 expired. In that 
year the Mina-sarnkranti took place 20 hb. 32 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 22nd February A. D. 
1172 ; and during the month of Mina the moon was 
in the nakshatva Anuradha on Thursday, the 
16th March A. D. 1172, which was the 23rd of the 
month. On this 16th March Jupiter, as required, 
was in the sign Karkataka which it had entered 
on the 23rd February A. D. 1172. 


Tam not at present prepared to say that the 
figures 889 and 848 of the dates 3 and 4 must 
necessarily both be considered as incorrect, but it 
is clear that at least one of them must be wrong. 
Similarly to what is the case in many Saka dates 
which quote wrong years, the position of Jupiter 
is given correctly in both dates,® and there is not 
the slightest doubt about the proper Huropean 
equivalent of either date. 


The other dates in Mr. Pillai’s pamphlet do not 
admit of exact verification. But the dates of the 
inscriptions 7,’ 9 and 10, on pp. 28, 38 and 42 may 
be looked upon as correct, because in the years 
quoted by the dates Jupiter really was in the 
positions assigned to it. On the other hand, the 
dates of the inscriptions 2 and 8 on pp. 15 and 
36 are quite incorrect. And in the date of the 
inscription 12 on p.49 one would at any rate have 
expected the year to be 411 instead of 410. 


The following dates are from inscriptions which 
have not yet been published : — 


+5. The year 428, the 8th day of Mina, Sunday, 
Révati nakshatra. — In Saka-Sarhvat 428 +. 746 
==1174 expired the Mina-samnkranti took place 


-19 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of the 22nd 


February A.D. 1258; and the 8th day of the 
month of Mina therefore was Sunday, the 2nd 


ES PR etree eet eure 





of an inscription in Archeol, Surv, of South. India, 
Vol. IV. p. 112, the Kollam year 775 is rightly described 
as Sarvarin according to the southern luni-solar system, 

7 This inscription has not been translated correctly by 
Mr. Pillai. The original indicates that Jupiter was in 
Dhanus in the Kollam year 365 (expressed by the word 
Mérianda) = A, D. 1189-90 ; and Jupiter was in Dhanus 


from the 12th December A, D, 1188 to the 8th D 
ee e 8th December 
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March A. D. 1253, when the nakshatra was Révati 
from 3 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise, 


6.— The year 42(8], the 17th day of Mina, 
Tuesday, the 10th lunar day, Pushya nak- 
shatra. — The year and month being the same as 
in the preceding date, the 17th day of the month 
of Mina was Tuesday, the llth March A.D. 12538, 
when the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 
12h. 10m., and the nakshatra was Pushya for 
12 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise, 


7.— The year 440, the 28rd day of Karkataka, 
Sunday, the 5th lunar day of the bright half, 
Hasta nakshatra. — In Saka-Samvat 440 + 747 
== 1187 expired the Karkataka-samkranti took 
place 4 h. 35 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
June A. D. 1265; and the 28rd day of the month 
of Karkataka therefore was Sunday, the 19th 
July A. D. 1265, when the 5th tithi of the 
bright half ended 2h. 8 m., and the nakshatra 
was Hasta for 6 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise. 


8.— The year 663, the 28th day of Tai(Makara), 
Thursday, the llth lunar day of the bright 
half, Mryigasirsha nakshatra, Vaidhyriti (?) 
yoga. — In Saka-Samvat 663 + 746 = 1409 expired 
the Makara-sarhkranti took place 8h. 5 m. after 
mean sunrise of the 28th December A. D. 1487, 
which, according to the practice of the Trivandrum 
and Calicut calendars, should have been counted 
as the last day of the month of Dhanus. But it 
was apparently here counted as the first day of 
the month of Makara, and the 28th day of this 
month therefore was Thursday, the 24th January 
A. D. 1488, when the llth tithi of the bright 
half commenced 4h. 2 m., and when the nakshatra 
was Mrigasirsha for 21h.1 m., and the ydga 
Vaidhbriti for 13 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise. 


9. — The year 749, the Ist day of Karkataka, 
Wednesday, the 12th lunar day of the bright 
half, Anuradh& nakshatra. — In Saka-Samvat 
749 + 747 = 1496 expired the Karkataka-sarh- 
kranti took place 2 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of 
Wednesday, the 80th June A. D. 1574, which 
therefore was the Ist day of the month of Karka- 
taka. On this day the 12th tithi of the bright 
half ended 21 h. 16 m., and the nakshaira was 
Anur&dhé for 7h. 13 m. after mean sunrise. 


10.—-The year 779, Kaliyuga 4704, the 26th 
day of Mithuna, Saturday, the 7th lunar day 
of the bright half, Hasta nakshatra, Jupiter in 
Dhanus. — In Saka-Sarnvat 779 ++ 747 = 1526 = 
Kaliyuga 4705 (not 4704)* expired the Mithuna- 
samkranti took place 6h. 33 m., after mean sunrise 
of the 29th May A. D. 1604; and the 26th day of 
the month of Mithuna therefore was Saturday, 





the 23rd June A.D. 1604, when the 7th tithi of 
the bright half ended 21 h. 36 m., and when the 
nakshaira was Hasta, by the equal-space system 
from 7h. 18 m., and by the Brahma-siddhénta 
from 3h. 56 m. after mean sunrise. Jupiter, as 
required, was in Dhanus, which it had entered on 
the 3rd February A. D. 1604. 


11,— The year 685, the 6th day of Tulé, Friday, 
the 8th lunar day of the dark half, Punarvasu 
nakshatra.—In Saka-Sarnvat 685 + 746 = 1431 
expired the Tulé-sarhkranti took place 6 h. 31 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 80th September A. D. 
1509; and the 6th day of the month of Tul& 
therefore was Friday, the 5th October A. D.1509, 
when the Sth tithi of the dark half commenced 
9h. 47 m., and the nakshatra was Punarvasu for 
17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. 


12.-— The year 720, the 26th day of Makara, 
Friday, the 12th lunar day of the bright half, 
Mrigasirsha nakshatra. — In Saka-Sarhvat 720 
+ 746 == 1466 expired the Makara-sarhkranti took 
place 1h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the 28th 
December A. D. 1544, and the day intended by the 
date clearly is Friday, the 23rd January A. D. 
1545, when the nakshatra was Mrigasirsha for 
10 h. 80 m. after mean sunrise. This, however, 
was the 27th (not the 26th) day of the month of 
Makara, and on it the 11th (not the 12th) tithi of 
the bright half ended, 14 h. 10m. after mean 
sunrise. " 


18. — The year 757, the 12th day of Vrischika, 
Saturday, the lst lunar day of the dark half, 
Rohini nakshatra, Jupiter in Dhanus.— In Saka- 
Sarhvat 757 + 746 = 1503 expired the Vrischika- 
satnkranti took place 19h. 10 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 30th October A. D. 1581; and the 
12th day of the month of Vriéchika therefore was 
Saturday, the 11th November A. D. 1581, when 
the ist tithi of the dark half ended 14h. 36 m.,, 
and the nakshatra was Rohini for 13 h.8 m. after 
mean sunrise. But Jupiter was no longer in the 
sign Dhanus, having left that sign already on the 
llth May A. D. 1581. 


14. — The year 778, Kaliyuga 4704, the 7th day 
of Mésha, Monday, Réhbini nakshatra, Ganda 
yoga, Jupiter in Vrischika. — In Saka-Sarhvat 
778 + 747 = 1595 = Kaliyuga 4704 expired the 
Mésha-sarhkranti took place 16 h. 27 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 28th March A. D. 1608, and the 7th 
day of the month of Mésha therefore was Monday, 
the 4th April A. D. 1608. On this day the 
nakshatra was Rohini, by the Brahma siddhanta 
from sunrise, and by the equal-space system from 
6 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise; but the yéga 
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8 Compare the date No. 14, below. 
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was Saubhigya (4), not Ganda (10). Jupiter, as 
required, was in Vrischika, having entered that 
sign on the 7th February A. D. 1603. 


To these dates from Mr. Pillai’s inscriptions 
T add here the date of a short inscription from 
Suchindram, published ante, Vol. I. p. 861, the 
only date of the Kélamba era in this Journal 
which furnishes details for verification : — 


15. — The Kélamba year 654 (expressed by the 
word visati), Jupiter in Vrishabha, the sun at 
the end of Tulé, the nakshatra Anuradha, 
Monday, the first lunar day. — In Saka-Sarnvat 


654 + 746 == 1400 expired the Tul&-samkranti took 
place 6h. 8m. after mean sunrise of the 30th 
September A. D. 1478, and the day of the date is 
Monday, the 26th October A. D. 1478, which was 
the 27th day of the month of Tula, and on which 
the first tithi of the bright half ended 19 h.29m,., 
and the nakshatra was Anurédhaé (by the Brahma- 
siddhanta) from 5 h. 16m. after mean sunrise. 
On the same day Jupiter was in the sign Vrisha- 
bha which it had entered on the 24th July A. D. 
1478.8 


F. KigLHory. 
Gottingen. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AMONGST THE 
ANDAMANESE. 
A sHoRT description of the Andamanese method 
of disposing of their dead may be of interest. 

The corpses are either put up in aérial plat- 
forms built in trees, buried or thrown into 
the sea; the former being the most honourable 
form of interment, and the latter being only 
done to the bodies of enemies. 

Should an Andamanese die among his own 
people, and especially if many are in camp, and he 
is a man of importance and property (étyéburda), 
his corpse would be tied up in a wrapper of leaves, 
and then wrapped round with his sleeping mat. 
A platform would be constructed in a tree, at 
some considerable distance from the ground, and 
the corpse would be placed on it. Plumes of cane 


leaves would be fastened at conspicuous points ° 


near by, in order that people might know that a 
corpse was there, 

Should the man die almost alone, or be a youth 
of no importance, or be residing at the time of his 
death with a friendly tribe among whom he had 
n@relations, his corpse would be similarly wrapped 
up and buried in a hole about four feet deep. 

Should an enemy be killed in fight, or a total 
stranger die among the Andamanese, they would, 
if on the coast, throw his body into the sea, or, if 
in the interior, either bury or burn it. The latter 
practice among the North Andaman tribes possibly 
assisted in giving rise to the idea of their 
being cannibals. 

The Ongés sometimes place the corpses of their 
deceased relations inbig wooden buckets, and leave 

these in the buttressed roots of certain trees. 


The above remarks apply to women as well as - 


men, and babies are generally buried under the 
fioor of their parents’ hut, 


® [With these notes com 
found, not only to be valuable 


The relations, friends, and tribesmen of the 
deceased coat their heads with a thick mass of 
white clay, called égda, and are considered to be 
dkaégda, or mourners, for a period of about two 
months, during which time they do not dance, 
though they may be present at a dance and join 
in the singing. 

At the expiry of this period the bones of the 
deceased are taken by his nearest relatives, 
and washed and broken up into pieces. 


These are then distributed, the skull being 
given to the nearest relation, and are made up 
into ornaments. The mourners now have a feast 
and dance, preceded by a washing of the white 
clay off their heads, and again coat themselves 
with koiébda (red ochre and turtle oil), which 
during the period of mourning they have had to 
abandon. 

M. V. Porrman. 


Port Blair, Andaman Islands. 





SOME HOUSE WARMING-CUSTOMS OF 
THR NORTHERN MUHAMMADANS, 

WaeEN a Musalman starts the foundation of a 
house he gets an auspicious day fixed — as often ag 
not by a Brahman —, and the ordinary Hinduised 
Musalmins of the eastern districts of the Pafijab 
will entertain Brihmans at a dinner. <A strict 
Musalmén will get a mullah (priest), or a respect- 
able man of weight and character, to lay the first 
brick, and will distribute gur (molasses) to the 
poor, and give-a dinner. When the house is 
finished he gives an ‘indm (reward — gift) of a 
shawl, or turban, or money, to the misir? (master- 


mason). 4 


J. L. Kreurne in P. N. and Q. 1883.3 


pare Dr. Schram’s article, ante, p. 9 ff, on the same subject. The comparison will be 
» but exceedingly interesting. —Ep.] 


1 [See also Journal, Society of Arts, 1888, p; 788. — Ed.] 
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ASSAMESE LITERATURE. 
COMMUNICATED BY GEO, A, GRIERSON, Px.D., O.LE. 


O little is known about Assamese Literature that I make no apology for giving the 
following second hand and somewhat antiquated information. It deserves better 
preservation than that afforded by a fugitive pamphlet long ont of print. 


In the early fifties a discussion arose as to whether Bengali or Assamese should be the 
official language of Assam. It was contended by some that the latter was merely a corrupt 
dialect of the former. Others, principally patriotic inhabitants of the country, urged the 
claims of Assamese as @ separate language, and eventually carried their point. For years 
the Assamese language has been officially recognized, and now it can be proved that it is, in its 
grammar, much more nearly connected with Bihari than with standard Bengali. 


The discussion seems to have been lively, and one of its products was a pamphlet 
entitled,! ‘A few remarks | on the | Assamese Language, | and on Vernacular Education | in 
Assam. | Bya Native. | Sibsagar, Asam |. Printed at the American Baptist Mission 
Press, | 1855 |.’ As may be gathered from its name, the book strongly defends Assamese as 
_ a separate language. The author commences by shewing how little Bengali is used in that 
country. He next institutes an elaborate comparison between the two languages, and shews 
clearly that Assamese, far from being an uncultivated dialect is capable of expressing the most 
abstract ideas of Science or Law. He finally compares the Literary History of Assam with 
that of Bengal, much to the advantage of the former, and as this is, at the present day, the most 
valuable portion of the pamphlet, I give it here in full. Owing to the peculiarities of Assamese 
spelling (especially, the pronunciation of s as h, and of 6 as w) I give here and there (in paren- 
thesis) the Sanskrit spelling of such tatsama words as will not be easily recognized. 

‘The ‘Bengali can scarcely be said to have existed as a written language until the begin- 
ning of the present century, when the Missionaries of Serampore first moulded it into a 
form, Rajah Rim Mohun Roy wrote his Bengali Grammar, and other Native gentlemen, 
educated and trained in the sciences and literature of Hurope, reared up, during the last 
few years, a distinct literature, by the publication chiefly of translations from English works 
on different branches of learning. The Bengali translation of the Sanskrit Mohddhdrata by 
Kast Das, and that of the Rémdyana by Kirtti-bas, executed about a century anda half ago, 
may be said to be the only works of any importance in Bengali, that existed before the 
present Bengali literature sprung out from the efforts of Missionaries and educated Natives. 
Now, we beg to affirm, that the Literature of Assam was in the year 1800 A. D. more 
extensive and varied than that of Bengal. The Mehdbhirata and Rdmdyana were translated 
into the Assamese language by RAmsaraswati and Sri Honkor (Sankar) nearly 400 years ago 
long before Kiriti-bas or Kast Das published their Bengali translations. The Sri Bhdgawaia 
and the Bhdgavat Gitd were translated into Assamese, both in prose and verse, by different 
authors nearly at the same time; and not only were other principal Sanskrit works relating to 
Religion, Medicine, History, Drama and other subjects, translated by successive authors, but a 
considerable collection of historical works of considerable authenticity, composed in original 
Assamese, and styled Baratjis, had, it appears, existed since the Thirteenth Century of the 
Christian era. 

‘In support of these facts, we subjoin the following catalogue of original, books and 
translations from the Sanskrit, written in the Assamese language :— 


Catalogue of Assamese Books, Hindu Religious Works, and Purans, 
The Srimat Bhdgawat, translated from the Saaskrit in verse by Sri Honkor.? 
The Srimat Bhdgawat, translated from the Sanskrit in prose by Kabi Ratna. 


1 I owe my acquaintance with this pamphlet to the kindness of Mr. E. A. Gait, I. C. 8, _ 
2 Srt Honkor ( Sadkar ) the founder of the Mah& PurubiA sect of Vaishnavas in Assam, who flourished (in the 
yeign of Rajah Nara-nérfyana) about 400 years ago, and his contemporaries Ramasaraswatt alias Ananta Kondoli 
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The Ramdyana, translated trom Sanskrit by Ramsaraswati a/ics Ananta Kondoli, 
Gévinda Miéra’s translation in verse of the Bhigawat Gitd, 

Kabi Ratna’s translation in prose of the Bhdgawat Gitd, 

Gita Gunamild. 

The Kirtan of Sri Honkor, 

Daham (Daégam, or tenth book of the Bhdgavata Purdna) of Sri Houkor, 
Bhakti Ratndéwali, by Madhab, 

Bhakti Premdwali, by Purosattam, 

Rainikar, in prose. 

Ratnikar Tikd, by Madhab Déb, 

Bhakti Pradtp, by Honkor. 

Vaishnavdmrtt, - 

Gipta Sintdmani (Chintd Mant), 

Amulya Ratna, 

Guna Maid, by Srt Honkor. 

Lild Maid. 

Bhatimd. 

Chapa Totat, 

Haziri Ghohd. 

Né Ghohd. 

Kathd Ghohd. 

Dipikd Sanda (Chanda), 

Naba Hidha (Siddha), 

Anédt Patan, 

Udhawa Hambdd (Saiivdda), 

Janma Nirnat, 
Janma Rahasya. 
Hania (Sdnte) Nirnas. 
Kan Khéd. 
Prahléd Sarttra (Oharitra). 

Bhima Sariira, 

Shyamanta Haran; 

Rukmint Haran. 

oa (Ushd) Haran, 

Kumar Haran. 

Rém Kirtan, 

Edm Guna MAld. 

Bhim Saritra, 

Madhab Saritre, 

Honkor Saritra, by Kanthabhishan, 

Honkor Saritra, by Dotyari Thakur, 

Déb Gépal Sartire, 

Bure Bhasya, 

Deka Bhasya, 

Néma Maliké, 

Bijat Daham. . 
Harivangsha, by Bhawinanda, 

Kriyég Sdhara Vishnu, by Deb Gbswimi. 











% 
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Sat pan ssi to have been the earliest Writers in the Assamese fanguage. The greater Portions of the 
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Brahma Vaivarta Purdn, by Shibhandth (‘Sébhinath). 
Dharma Purdn. 
Bémana Purén. 
Utkal Khanda. 
Markandéya Purdn. 
Itihés Purdn. 
Bhavishyat Purdn, by Sharobhauma Bhatacharjya. 
Néradiya Purén. 
Brahmdnda Purén, by Ramgovinda. 
Vishnu Purdn,by Ramgovinda. 
Kdliké Purdn, by Brajanath. 
Kérma Purdn. 
Adhyétmé Ramayan. 
Harisandra (Hariichandra) Akhydn. 


History. 


‘In no department of literature do the Assamese appear to have been more success- 
ful than in history. Remnants of historical works that treat of the times of Bhagadatta, a 
contemporary with Raja Yudhishthira, are still in existence. The chains of historical events, 
however, since the last 600 years, has been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be 
relied upon. It would he difficult to name all the historical works, or as they are styled by the 
‘Assamese, Birafijis. They are numerous and voluminous. According to the customs of the 
country, a knowledge of the Biraijis was an indispensable qualification in an Assamese gentle- 
man ; and every family of distinction, and especially the Government and the public officers, 
kept the most minute records of historical events prepared by the learned Pandits of the 
country. ; 
‘These histories were therefore, very numerous, and generally agree with each other in 
their relation of events. A large number is still to be found in the possession of the ancient 
families. 

‘In 1829, Haliram Dhekial Phukan printed and published, in the Bengali language, a brief 
compilation from the Birafijis; and in 1844, Radhanath Bor Barua and Kasinéth Tamali Phukan 
published at the American Mission Press, a somewhat more comprehensive work on the history 
of Assam in Assamese. A portion of the History of Kamrip has been also since published by 
the Missionaries in the Orunudot (Arunédaya) Magazine, 


Medicine. 


‘The Hindu system of medicine was professionally studied in Assam by numerous families 
of distinction ; and many of the officers in the courts of the Ahom kings were professed 
physicians. Some knowledge of medicine constituted one of the chief accomplishments of a 
well-bred Assamese gentleman. The learned physicians translated into plain Assamese almost 
all the principal Sanskrit works on medicine, as they were known in Assam. The Sanskrit 
Medical Dictionary, the Chtkiisérnava and the Nidén have been rendered into Assamese. In 
fact, the text books of learned physicians were often translated into their mother tongue for 
the use of beginners as a preparatory course for entering into the study of the original works. 
We have seen several works of the kind, though we cannot now quote their names from 
memory, 
Dramatic Works. 


‘The Assamese seem to be zealously devoted to theatrical amusements; and scarcely a 
month passes in the villages in which some of the dramas composed in Assamese are not per- 
formed in the public Namghors. The dramatic works having for their subjects chiefly some 
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historical events treated of in the Mahdbhdérata, Rdméyana or Srimat Bhdgawata, are purely 
original productions, written principally by Honkor, Madhab and their followers. The 


following list will suffice to shew their nature :— 








Kangha (Kaisa) Badh. Nrthingha (Nrisiha) Jdtré, 

Bali Salan (Chhalan). Tél Bhatijan. 

Parijdt Haran, Durbiha (Darvasd) Bhéjan. 

Kélt Daman. Gréha Gajindra. 

Réh. Piiand Badh. 

Sita Shayambar. Chabrabét Badh. 

Bhijan Byabahdr. Kéhi (Kési) Badh. 

Réjsiya. Jarahandha Bach. 

Dadhi Mathan. Byamba Badh. 

Patni Prahéd (praséda). Pralamba Badh. 

Basiva Haran. Baka Badh. 

Kumdr Haren. Aghdhura (Aghdsura) Badh, 

Pipari Gisdé, Mahirdwana Badh. 

Rukmint Haran, Rdwana Badh. 

Shyamdénta Haran. Kutldsat Badh. 

Stid Haran. Rddhd Krishna Hambéd. 

Amrita Mathan. Bhiimi Lotod. 

Hara Mohan. Gidh Pdrd. 

Stié Pdidl. Ajdmil Pakhya. 

Ramdéwamédh. Krishna Nirjdn. 

Gévardhana Jéird. Bhishma Nirjdn. 
Arithmetic. 


‘One Bakul Kaistha appears to have been the earliest and most popular writer on 
arithmetic, He writes in verse, and gives important rules on surveying. He also translated 
into Assamese portions of the Saaskrit Lilévati, 

. % # % i 


Dictionaries. 


_ *Jaduram’s Bengali and Assamese Dictionary. This is a voluminous work, supposed to 
contain almost all the important Assamese words. It was written by Jadurim Deka Barud in 
1839 for Colonel Jenkins, and by him presented to the American Baptist Mission. 


‘Mrs, Cutter’s Vocabulary and Phrases, in English and Assamese, — Mission Press, 
1840, pp. 251. 
* 


* % * 
Assamese Works published by the Serampore Missionaries. 


‘The whole of the Bible was translated and published in the Assamese language by the 
Serampore Missionaries with the aid of Atmaram Shorma, an Assamese Pandit, in the year 
1813, A second edition was issued from the Serampore Press in 1838. 


aa St. Luke’s Gospel revised by Messrs. Robinson and Rae. Robinson’s Assamese Grammar, 


Assamese Works published by the American Baptist Mission in Assam. 


[ Most of these are omitted. They are educational works, and Missionary tracts and trans- 
™*Jations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, A few important ones only are given. ] | 
_ Miscellaneous, 
Brown’s Grammatical Notices — English and Assamese. 
The Orunudot ~ A monthly magazine, continued from 1846 to the present time. 
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Scriptures. 
New Testament (8rd edition). 
Life and Gospel of Christ. 
A part of the Psalms of David. 


‘Assamese being the medium of communication with the hill tribes of Assam, the 
following books have been prepared with corresponding Assamese columns, or separate 
Assamese translations :— 


Spelling Bookand Vocabulary, in English, Assamese, and Shyan or Khamti. 
Do. in English, Assamese, Singpho and Naga Catechism in Shyan. 
History of the Creation, in Shyan. 
Catechism, in Naga. 
Worcester’s Primer, in Naga. 
' Phrases, in English and Naga. 
Do. in English and Singpho. 


‘In view of the above catalogue of Assamese books, embracing such an extended variety, 
what shall we say of the statement, that the Assamese is merely a provincial speech, like the 
Yorkshire or Wiltshire patois in England; and that it is an unfit medium for communicating 
knowledge to the masses ? 


‘A Jarge number of works, both original and translations, have not reached us, and a 
great many appear to have been so much scattered over the country, that they have never 
come to our notice. 


‘The number of works, especially those of a historical character, that were lost during the 
late Burmese war, and the Muttuck insurrection, when the whole country was in a state of 
revolution with incredible loss of lives and property, must ever bea deep source of regret. 
But the list, above given, however small, wholly refutes the notion that the Assamese have no 
distinct literature of their own.’ 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 


FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A, C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV., page 272.) 


BURNELL MSS. No. 16. 
THE SONG OF KALKUDA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 230 to 282 
inclusive of the Burnell MSS. Transliteration by Dr. Manner : translation from Burnell’s MS., 
checked by Dr. Manner. 
| Text. 


Kalkuda Paddana. 

“Nira patty niwdlla! Péru patty jajdlla! Babipula-nallere kallana! Malpitichitti pili 
kénla! Maagaliru sarily panpi pari kinla! Mulki ormbamégane panpi pari kénla! Bantery 
sira sime panpi pari kéala! Manely hobali panpi pari kénla jéwidye! Mugerg‘munnfidily 
panpi pari kénla, yé!” 

Apagane nina putti nidundu Kella Puche Mantradi, appe ullolu Kaélabairi, amme ullena 
Sawa Kalkude. Akulegn putti magalullola Durgamma. Atena samayogu elyeregu worti 
sangadi. Wori Kalkude chembattaluda béle benpend; nana wori Yellira Kalkude kafichi 
kadumuttuda béle benpenéd; nana wori ullend marata béle benpend; Narna Kalkudesiye 
chitrada béle benpendend, 


N 
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——— Oe eee aT Basia 
‘Ying pope Belgulagy.” 
Belguladu Gummada Sami béle benpené ande. ‘“ Béle bentari Kalknda mullity mane 
biry, daty kéredinte béle benoduP” andydg ammagy pande. “Balada bhigodu Gumma- 
dady wonji kappe wotji sire niry undu.” 





Andudu pande mage :—“ Yang bendi bélegy wor ina panty}i - andydy bolli katti bésatte 
dettonde. Tana jiwogu ting dunondena ‘Siwa Kalkude. ‘ Hiyaya ammert mage béle titwere 
battené-nina jiwa tkalewondané.” Andgdy panpe Sambu Kalkude. Ammany silettu pidyden& 
manta béle benpe Sambu Kalkude. Karla saralu barpery Gummadanu were; yeukulegy 
jeikulegy béle benpiwodundu pandery. Belguludy miy aye Nambu Kalkude Kirladu jégdyena. 
Karladu wofiji Kélnudda hecha bendena Kalkudeyé. 


Yéntra sirily baruwery Karlagu tanukulegula aiichené na tawodundy. Akuln harpinent 
tye nidide Gummadani sarfita malte mayakiye Apagané. Atena samayodu yéntiradu joga 
bende (undaye) Yénirudu yélélu wottn padinalu billuddo béle hecha bende. Hing tlyay 
Bairana Siidery kei wonji, kary woiiji deppadery yé, 

(Sambu Kalkudanan), “panawudu mély jatidg hina.” Bairana Stideru yé-n ana-ula dam. 
bada” charyonde ‘Sambu Kalkude. 


Wonji keity Gummandang milpudiyend miiya ayené. Mayiyidéwadé Karifijady béle 
benpende, Karifijadu béle bennaga Hirta Addyandary Mitta Addyandary tiwere batteru. 

“Wonji kiruda wohji keiti déwastano raddy kattudy pullyakelogy bali,” japudand andudy 
kénderw. 


« Bali tgaligegu,” japudende Sambu Kalkude. 


“Tgaligegu malpundye fyé,” andydy méne gubbiyern. Akulu poperu déwastina kattiyena 
gépura hirdiyend ; kalla pafichifga pigara afigana sutta malten jalakogu kere malte; weipere 
téry malte-mitta déwastina kattude; hirtadéwasténognu batteni bunadi pidiye, dye déwastina 
raddula pullyawandi ulaiji kattiyena. Pullyada balindye pidida yenA Hirta Addandiry Mitta 
Addandirg kéndydy piry bannaga, déwere appane andy didneadanda. “ Aiigana jappande 
madely muttandendady woiiji tiraida niry wode mutta barpundo ade mutta jigu, ide mutta jigu 
déwerega kolpundi déwastinogu baroli anduday pandery.” 


Wonji téraidanirg, nitra, (120 mudi) mudi kandogu suttu batiynddy. Déweregu siwaitti 
koriyery. Dire yerédery ganda purusado dettondery. 


“Yang pope (Sambo Kalkude) tenykAyi Gaige miyere.” Ubirudy Ubira Tirta miyendye. 
“Badakiyi Balu Sénery péti raj ogn Gaige miyere pbpende yé-adegu.”” Péye Gange miyend 
Translation, 


“Take away the Bhilta in the water, O god! Offer milk! Help thy servants! Hear advice! 
Hear the advice ofa thousand people of Mangalir. Hear the advice of the people of niné 
Magnes at Mulki. Hear the advice of athousand people of the Bants, Hear the advice of 
the people of Manel. Hear the advice of three hundred inhabitants of Mugér,” 


Now there is a village called Kella Puchchye Mantradi, where Kalkuda was born. 
His mother was one Kala Bairi, and his father one Siva Kalkuda, Their daughter’s name was 
Durgammsa.. To five brothers there was one sister, One son was a copper-smith ; another, 


Yellir Kalkuda, was a bell-metal smith ; another a. carpenter; another, Nirna Kalkuda, was 
& car ver, ° - : 


“I will go to Belgula,” said he (Tamba Kalknda), 


_ His father was making an idol of Gummata at Belgula. ‘ Have you finished Gum- 
mate without making a fault as large asa thistle-thorn or as a ‘grain of rice ? ” said he to his 


father. “There is a frog and handful of water on the right side of Gummata,’’? ~ 
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“No one has yet found any fanlt in my work,” said his father, and took a knife with a 
silver handle and killed himself, 


**Q my father, your son came to see your work only, but you have killed yourself1” 
said Sambu Kalkuda. : 


He baried his father and began to work in his place. Then a thousand people of Karkal 
came to see the Gummata, and said they wanted one likeit; so Sambu Kalkuda disappeared from 


Belgula and appeared at Karkal, where he made a Gummaia two cubits higher (than that at 
Beloula), 


A thousand people of Yénir came to see the Gummata at Karkal, and said that they 
also wanted to establish one like it, and in the same way. When he saw them coming, he raised 
the Gummata straight up and disappeared immediately, going to Yénir. He made a Gummata, 
seven and seven, altogether fourteen, kdls!8 higher (than that at Kirkalj, One Bairana 
Sida saw this and broke one of his legs and a hand. 


 Bairana Sida, you are rich and of a mean caste; You will see what happens hereafter,’ 
said Samvu Kalkuda, 


He raised the Gummata straight ap by only one hand, and disappeared, goimg on to 
KArifija, where he said that he would work at something. While he was working there 
Hitta Adyandar and Mitta Adyandar came to see his work. 


“Can you build two temples with only one hand and one leg ? And will you go early in 
the morning all round the temple ?” asked they. 


“ T shall make a round of the temple at once,” said Sambu Kalkuda. 


‘Are you the man to finish sucha work at once ?’’ said they, and spat in his face, and 
went away. 


He built one temple and a high building in front of it. He madea stone wall around the — 
temple. He made a tank for bathing. He madeacar, in which to draw the god. In tlitg 
manner he built the temple on the higher ground and came to the lower ground. He laid a 
foundation for the second temple and built on it. He built two temples before the morning and 
made the god to turn over the temple in the morning. When Hirta Adyandar and 


Mitia (Milla) Adyandar heard this and came running, the god ordered them not to tonch 
the walls and not to come into the yard. 


“Tf so much ground as the water in a cocoanut will surround is presented to me you 
may enter the temple!” said the god. 


Then it turned out that the water in a cocoanut was sufficient to pour around a place 


sowing a hundred and twenty muras of paddy! This place was presented to the god, and 
they received sandal and Lowers. 


“T go to bathe in the Gaigd in the south!” Samba Kalkuda bathed in pure water at the 
Ubara Tirta. at Ubara. 


“TI will go to bathe in the Gaga in the north, whither Balu Sénava has gone,” He went 
and bathed there, too. 


BURNELL MSS. No. 17. 
POSA MAHARAYE. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 238 and 234 of 
the Burnell MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS.., 





18 Two cubits == 1 4d. 
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Translation. 


There were four kambalas (large paddy fields) on four sides of the palace at Ponkulé, 
The Kambalas were ploughed at noon, and when this happened the Bhita Pésa Mah&araye 
was feasted in the evening with a thousand young cocoanuts, a kalasé of boiled rice,!* and g 
thousand sér¢ of rice flour. Im this manner Aitha Séttival, the richest man in the place, per- 
formed the feast, bringing out ancient ornaments of bell-metal kept ai Perali. He presented 
sufficient gold and silver ornaments and built a mafam,and he presented the Bhita with a 
head-ornament, rings for his ears, ornaments for his neck, a large ring for the arms and a 
jewelled bangle for his wrist, another for his neck, a cover for his back, and a bench to sit on. 
Then the Bhiita told him that he wanted the honors that are given toa god, viz.,a bell and a 
sword, such as are given to Brahma. Then he was presented with two drums. He also 
wanted a piece of land and a fire burning at his stone,29 He further wanted a matam where a 
feast to him was to be performed, 


He went to Kuredal Barke and had a feast at Kuyela Barike. A flag was raised 
at noon and a feast was performed in the evening for him. Then he went to a place called 
Muli Botti Guttu. There he asked for a feast in the evening and a flag to be raised at noon. 
Kitna Naika at Beld& made a feast for him. Paduma Settivil performed a feast at his new 
house. Rama Parbu at Nay performed a feast. Kittappa Naika at Parirl Gutte performed 
a feast. Kuttappa Naika at Lower Panja performed a feast. Vaj? Naika at Upper Paiija 
performed a feast. Aitha S@ttivél performed a feast. Chinnaya Séttivil at Middle Paiija 
performed a feast for him. Gerappa Kaiyar in a lower part of Paija performed a feast for 
him, fanku Baidya in Upper Pafija perfurmed a feast. Duma Baidya at a hut by an oil-mill 


performed a feast for him. Kéfi Baidya at Alke Bail performed a feast. Basiva Baidya at 
Guri Kanda performed a feast. 


Some persons from Kuvvidal Barke were going to bespeak a marriage at Muli Botti 
Guttu, where there were some girls who were very beantifal. The mother’s name of one 
was Abbayé, and of another Dard. Kana Séttiva} arranged to be married to Sand& Kam- 
boli at Kuvvidal Barke. He saw the girl on a Tuesday, and promised to send neck jewels by 
the next Tuesday. On the next Tuesday [the girl was brought to Kuvyvidal Barke, and the 
marriage was performed on Wednesday. The girl came to her maturity as soon as the mar- 
riage was over. She bathed once or twice on the next days, and bathed on the fourth day; 
but there was no water for bathing on the fifth day. Soa well was dug in a kambala where 
two pikottas were put up. Her husband told her to take her dirty cloths and to go to the 
wall to bathe. When she went there, there was no water. Then she went towards Muli Botti 
Guttu. When she had passed two kambalas on the road, she reached Daiyangule Mana, where 
she was concealed by the Bhita Pésa Mahérfye, He made her to disappear from 
Ankronda Adda to this place, Kana Séttival prayed to him and promised that he would 


perform a feast if he would bring back the girl. The girl answered the call, but did not 
appear. 


Then Pésa Maharaye went to Eruvgil Paraméévart and stood on her right side. 
“ You are & god and may stay in the temple: I will remain in the matam,” said he. 
BURNELL MSS. No. 18. 


KANNALAYE. 
Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 235 to 289 
inclusive of the Burnell MSS.2._ Translation according to Burnell MSS. 


18 One kalasé = 14 sérs. 


% It is usual for Bhiitas to have a partigular stone attached + 
2 Leaves 237,288 and 239 are blank, attached to them. 
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Translation. 


There was @ mother named Soytramma Taiyar, afather named Guru Sarapoli Naika, 
and an uncle named Babe Sénava. Guru Sarapoli had four children. One of them was 
called Aru Adana Sésti ; ; another Unnappa Sétti ; ; another Darama Sétti; another Sundaram 
Sétti. For these four children he built a building on the sea-shore, He bronght some sand 
for them to write on. He put up a sloping table for them. Then the children began by 
writing on the sand, and when they could write on boards their father brought some leaves of 
a palm-tree, put them in the morning sun and heaped them together in the evening sun, He 
cut off both the ends of the leaves, and trimmed the edges. He put turmeric on the leaves. 
The children wrote on a bundle of such leaves and tied them to a tree in the street, 


Then they took ink saying, “ We will hereafter write in English.’ “ They wrote superior 
writings on stamped papers and kept them safe in their house. 


39 


“We have become clever, and so now let us build four shops on the sea-shore,” said 
they. They put curry-stuffs into one shop, wheat and Bengal gram into another; into anther 
a kind of rice called samé: into another clothes. In this way, they had separate things in 
four shops. 


Then they left off this trade and began to deal in bullocks. At Karmin Salé on the Ghats. 
there was one Yellappu Ganda. They went to him and said :— 


‘¢ Yellappu Ganda, we want a pair of bullocks. Tell us the price and give us the bullocks 
quickly and the straw for them! Give us a superior kind of bullocks.” 


He brought bullocks differing in the colours of their four legs. Brown was the colour 
of their tails; white the colour of their heads and white were their tongues! He sold them 
with the straw for them. They paid three hundred rupees, and then they brought them to the 
chdvadi of a woman named Saminandédl, eas called her and asked her a foot’s length of 
ground on which to cook. 


«We give food to those who take it, and fruit to those who —_ not take food; but our 
ancestors never gave a place for cooking, and we will not give it now, ”’ said she. 


Then she asked their caste and supplied them with waiter. 
Then Kannalaye caused Saminandédi to disappear and he weni to his matam. 


BURNELE MSS, No. 19. 


THE WANDERINGS OF JUMADI. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaf 240 and part of 
leaf 241 of the Burnell MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 


Translation, 


He came from Sarasime in Mugérnaéd. He passed the pleasure-garden in Bantwil., 
He came to Aiyyandalpatta in Ambadadi. There he entered the gudi of Brahma served by 
five Bhitas. After this, he passed the banyan tree in Pachhanidka. He ascended the hill in 
Befijaga. In Amuiije he saw Brahma of Adibettu. He passed the jack-tree in Poiyye and the 
banyan tree in Podikiira. He visited the goddess ParaméSvari of Purala. The three thousand 
men of Purila assembled, and he was offered sacrifice at the gate of Purala. He required 
a sthdna, and took possession of the sthéna in Uripade. He said that he intended to walk a 
long distance, and crossed the river at Addanda. He passed the village of Itte. He passed 
KAlibolir, and visited the Bhita Munditiya of Mulir. He passed the Sala Ferry and visited 
Bangikula of Anaje. He took possession of the sthéna on the hill in Ballammole. He visited 
the god Amritéévara, and required that a sacrifice should be offered him in the yard of the 
temple, and it was offered accordingly. He took possession of the sihéna in Padavodi and 
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received sacrifice in Palatikatte. He passed by Donifije and Kallamugér. He came to Aiyyan- 
dalpatta, and thence passed on to the bidu in Sampitija. He visited the Kartu, Saraku}jaya. 


He sent small-pox and sharp pain into Samujig. The prasna-book was brought out to 
discover the cause of this sudden disaster. They found that a Bhdta equal to # god had come 
into the kingdom, and they asked him to tell them what he wanted. He required a swinging 
cot set with pearls to be put up for him in the bidu in Tampinjal; the dagger used by the Balla] 
of Aiyyandal; the shana in Mudir to be consecrated to him; a flag to be raised to him, and 


to be drawn ina car. The god in that place was called the Eternal God, and this Bhita 
became known as the Hternal Jumadi.” 


BUBNELE MSS. No. 20. 
THE STORY OF JARANTAYA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, text and translation, occupies part of leaf 241 and 
leaf 242 of the Burnell MSS, Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 


Translation. 


A bhatta of Barebail and a magician of Dérebail, together with four other bhattas had 
seed enough for sowing and a field to cultivate, but had no bull-buffaloes for ploughing. A 
certain man had brought four thousand bull-buffaloes to Buleribuddyottu. They heard the 
news and passed Poiyye and a house in Nirmirga, and came to Buleribuddyottu. Fhen they 


saw the four-thousand bull-buffaloes, and asked the owner to tell them the price of two 
* pull-buffaloes. 


‘One thousand pagodas for the fore-legs and one thousand for the hind-legs,”’ said he. 


They then prayed to Jarantiya saying: ‘ Ifyou make our minds and the bull-buffaloes to 
agree with.each other, we will make you our family-god. We will worship you at the right- 


hand of our god in our house at Maiyya, both in the time of prosperity and in the time of 
distress.” 


He made their minds and the bull-buffaloes to agree with each other! And the dhafias 


returned home, taking the two bull-buffaloes with them. They returned by way of Poiyye and 
passed the house in Nirmirga. 


They had worshipped the Bhita for about six months, one year or two years, when, after 
a, short time, famine appeared. Then he required that a dagger should be placed in his sina. 


He took possession of the sthdna in Maniyal, requiring that the flag should be raised and 
that he should be drawn in a car. On leaving the sthdnas in Poiyye, Nirmirga, and 
Maniyél he settled himself in Saira, He required that the sthéna in Vadjare should be given 
tohim. He next made himself known as the * Threé Bhitas of Saira.”? He aseended the 
hill in Addanda, and visited the god Maiijundtha at Kadri, the god Sarva, Brahma of Alake and 
fourteen other Bhitas, He took possession of two mathas, known as the Kariyane and the 
Boliyine. He entered the mathas and kept a numerous guard in them. 


The soothsayer was questioned as to the cause of this disaster. 


“‘ If you give me half of the land belonging to the matha, I 


will relieve you from the 
disaster that has befallen you,’ said J drantaya, ; 


Halt of the land belonging to the matha was given to Jarantiya. The man relieved by 
the Bhita was one Dévu Baidya. The Bhiita said that that he wanted a dagger in his edna, 
and Dévn Baidya caused a sdna to be built for him in Bolfir, after which the Bhita became 
known as fhe umbrella (guardian) of the hundreds of families in the four quarters. 


22 [The native artist in illustrating him, however, calls him Fooli re 
35 [A gap in the legend here, = Ep.] i m Foolish Jumadi! — Ep,] 
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IV.—The Devil Worship of the Tuluvas. 


Fig. 2. Foolish JumAdi. 


Fig. 1. Attaver Datyongulu. 
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BUBNELL MSS. No. 21. 
; PERAR BOLANDI. 
The original text, in the Kanarese character, occupies leaf 243 of the Burnell MSS, 
There is no translation of this short tale given in the Burnell MSS. 
BURNELL MSS. No. 22. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MIJAR* KODAMANATAYA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaf 244 of the Burnell 
MSS. Translation according to the Burnell MSS. 


Translation. 


He came to the temple of the god Irvail, and required that a feast should be celebrated 
for him in the yard of the temple. On leaving it he passed the village of Darana in the East, 
and the gudi of the goddess Mahamihi. He passed the hill named Bolakallu (white stones), 
and came to Irandalptta. He visited the Biragas of IrandAlpatta, and required that a 
sacrifice should be offered him in Kukki Katte. 

‘‘The sacrifice is sufficient; now I want a sdéma,” said he. “ I want the daggers of Iran- 
dalpatta, Kukki Katte and the sthdna in Kemraje.” ‘ 


He said also that he would make himself known as the umbrella (guardian) of Kemmula- 
jebettu, Mijarguttu and Irandal. 


BUBRNELL MSS. No. 23. 
THE ACTS OF KANTUNEKRI BHUTA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 245 and 246 of 
the Burnell MSS. Translation according to Burnell MSS. 


Translation. 


ig 


A sudden disaster camo upon the world. It reached the Sthina in Panambur. The 
thousand men of Panambur assembled in the didu, and tried to find out the cause of the 
calamity. After finding it out, they put the calamity in 4 magic-box and had the hox 
taken to the didu in Panambir, placing it in the centre of the Jidu. They opened the box ;— 
whosver looked into it became blind; whoever heard of it became deaf. 


The hero (the Bhita) entered the person of a woman named Kiveri of Panambar. The 
people referred to the prasna-book to ascertain the cause of the calamity. They found that 
a Bhaita, who was as agreeable as the gold worn on the body to Bannikula of Gujjer, and who 
might well be the crown of a family, had come to the dédu of Panambir in an invisible shape. 
- The Bhita required that his sdna should be furnished with a dagger, and caused the séna to 
be built behind the didu, and dwelt in it. 

On leaving Silapatta in Panambiir, he crossed the river at Addanda, and came to the hill 
in Pirya-paiyyar. On leaving Ainddilapatta, he settled himself in Siira, and contracted 
friendship with the god Majijundtha, the god Sarva, Brahma of Alake and fourteen Bhiitas. 
He made himself known as one of the Five Bhitas of Siira, and said that he wanted the dagger 
of Shira, and a dagger for his séna at Podayibettu. He made himself known as one of the five 
Bhitas, and as the umbrella (guardian) of Saira. 


BURNELL MSS. No. 24. 
THE ACTS OF MAGRANDAYA. 


Original, in the Kanarese character, occupies, text and translation, leaves 247 to 252 
inclusive of the Burnell MSS.% Transliteration by Dr. Manner: translation from the Burnell 


% This word is misprinted Miyar at Vol. XXIIZ., p, 2, ante. #% Leaf 251 is blank and leaf 252 is missing. 
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MSS. checked by Dr. Manner, An antograph note states that Burnell procured this tale from 
the Pombada Kania, at Mangalore, in February 1874. 


MAGRANDAYA PADDANA. 


Paijipadida barke-aulu wohji sppegu 
Naly jana baleluge-ikule pudaru 
Kimarei Bhatterandydu wonji, Rahgapparei 
Bhatterandgdu wori, Ujappurei Bhatterandydy wou, 
Nandappurei Bhatterandudy wort. Akulo aulo 
Woiiji biduduitterun. Magrana kala meggyaguld 
Palayagula nyiya battundy. Meggye pandern 
frega yehka woiiji bidgu sallandu. 
Wodji karatty bawana sallandy andudy pandery. 
Woiji guweluda niry sallandy. 
Yanu désintroga pépe andydu megye pangery. 
‘Nadirgdaga bolli kudredy kulderu, arg. 
Bollida (bolpu) sattye pattiyery, 
Nada ditige (pafichaditige) pittayery. 
Pafijipidida barke kadatery. Méayudamake kadatery. 
Addada padawn pattiyery. 
Mougerunidy sime kadateru. 
Panemugery poyye kadatery. Ambadadi Aindéle 
Patta (migane) kadatery. Yéryada gili 
Kadaterg. Pilipaiijara kadatery. 
Kallumajalu Kalkaru kadateru. 
Nugra kambula kadaterg. 
Piryddi déwere déwastandiule 
Bannaga nalwery piriwedidiry brineru. 
Kudigrima sayirola déwastinoda kiidnudery. 
Imbereny tiyinaékulu 
Bondadsa kinige kondu battern. 
Kondatti kanigeng gettondern 
Batta Ballaye yenkule jatida nyaya kéndy 
Korodandu Pirwodidéryla Kudigramamiganela 
Kéndery. Yiny Manglarugu pédu barpe 
Aidydu bokkanikule nyaya kéndudy korpe 
Andudy battéry ullaye pandern. 
Peryodi déwere déwasténa kadatery. 
Tumbé Ulatrn kadatery Kiladibanndle 
Barke kadatery. Varadéiwara déwere 
Stala kadaterg. Addyiira migane kadaterg, 
Gaddeda chiwadi kadatery. , 
Guijerakédn kadatery. 
Mangliru samst4nogu battery. 
Mafgliru arasujeny tiyerz. 
Kei muggyery-woltu Batta, wodegu péps 
Andydy Mangléru arasule appane andu. 
Aiky Paiijipadida barikedu. 
Worti appegy nélwery baleln itta 
Meggyigula palayagula wotra kalau 
Battundy. Yang désantrogu pope 
Andudy battini, 
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tre arike malpere batte aidudy 

Batta Bailaye panderu. 

Aiky arasula i desintro péwodji 

i Kudigrima maganedu 

Kaichigara Kéridudy pattinan Arkula targ 

Mutta yena hélikedyu adhikira padewonuduppula, 
Andudz arasulu pandery 

Maganeda adhikara koriyery 

Miganeda gadi pattiery. 

Ula tru aramane kattiyery — Bhatia Ballaye 
Kattudy wokkelayeru. 

Bhattery wllaya marmaély Toipergededary andgdy. 
Aregu wartamina indy 

Vlatirudn tana tammale biidnu kattiyeru andudu 
Marmélu Padjipadida barkedudu jattudu battery, 
Aredoppsa Magrandaye Pafijipadida barkedudy 
beriye batte. 

Marmalu Ulatra aramanegy battery. 
Batti galigegu tammale marmaleny tidu 

Santésa maltonderu. 

Marmalu battaly andudu Ani ritredy Magrandaye 
Bhatterw nilayag &% swapneda téjiye 

ire marmile beri pattonudu batte. 

try santdéody lary. 

tre rajodu yenkulegy woiiji mada dwoda andudy 
Swapnodu téjyinda. 

Manadini Kudigrama mAganeny Ulaira aramanedy 
Bhattery ulléye kidayery. 

Kidadu ‘yenkule j janana kattaleda Bhiita (kula bhiita) 
Paijipadi barikedudu baude. 

Ayagu trajjyoda wotji mada awodundudy 

Swapna anda. 

Nikulu maganedikulu dise panpary andyig 
Bhatta Balliye maganeda kéndery. 

Aiky maganedakujn pandini ire appanegy 
Yehkulu mirayo. 

tre appane yeficha apunda ancha nadapuwa aadany: 
Bhatteru ulliyela migeneli Kanapaddu 

Mada kittayery. Mada kattaidy bhandi indy. 
Kodi yérundu, néma indy, anéma tiwere battery. 
Arkula biguda Déwu Nayikery Setti néma tiyery. 
Areny 4 Bhita tindu, Siigérada purpa lettydg 
Korpayery. Are beriye batte. Kan&padidaye 
Battudy miilu (Déwuniyikere illady) satkadodu. 
Kondu padiye balimedy kéndery. 

Kanapadi diye ire beri pattonudu batte. 

Ayagy f ire jagudu sana dwodandudy 

Tdjidy barpundy andudy nimityada bhatterg pandery. 
Tana wokkelyny kidayern Déwnnayike 

Kidady yanu Kanapadi dyana tiwere péye. 

Alty yena beri pattonudu 4 Bhita battundy, _ 

Balime kémaga fyagy milu adnala &wodandydy 
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Tdji battundu. 
NikuJu dine panpary andydy Déwuniyikery 
Tana wokkelunu kénderu. 
Wokkely pandery fre appane miraya. 
ivegu yeiichinda uiichené yenkulegy andudu. 
Déwundyikerl4 wokkelyla 
Gummédu Durgada mada kattayerw. 
Aula kodi yérundu. Ayana andy. 
Aulo pudarz leppiyeru, Bhata Magrandaye andyudy 
NAdadu kodi yérudy bandi Ady néma ayi magrana. 
Kala Magrandaya Bante alty pididiye. 
Kadre Mafjundtha dewere staloku batte. 
Are bhétimalte. Are appane andy. 
Yeyyididy Jérandiya sana undu, ddegy pila andydy 
Yeyyidigu poye. 
Jarandayany andy maltonde. 
Jarandaiya sina horatudy béte sinotiji kattinwonde. 
Jarandiya némodudu bokka dyagulé néma andy. 
Alty lakkiye Mangaltirn péntedy. 
Kalama déwereny tiye. Are bheti maltonde. 
Acharileny uily fru andydy panypuondu. 
Akulenu andy maltonde, 
Akélamma déwere déwastinada bikiludu 
Néma gettonde 
Anchené 4 néma ini muttalé nadatudy barpudu. 


Translation. 


A mother had four children at Pafijapadi, whose names were Kimariya Battalle,26 
Ratgappariya Batialle, Ujjappuriiya Battalle, and fourth Nandappuriya Battalle. They lived 
in @ bidu. In the second year quarrels arose between the elder and the youngest brothers. 


The youngest brother said to the elder: ‘‘ We cannot live in one house ; we cannot take 


rice pores in one pot. We cannot drink water from the same well: so I go to a foreign 
country.” : 


The youngest brother mounted a white horse at midnight, snd made one servant hold a 
white umbrella, and another hold torches; and thus he left Patijapadi. He crossed the river 
Mayi and passed over a plain at Addi. He camo to Mugernad. He then passed by a sand- 
bank at Panimugér, and by a place called Aiddlepatta at Ambadidi; by a Banian-tree at the 


village of Erya; by a place called Pilipiiijara; by the places called Kalmajel and Kalkdr; 
and by the kambala at the village of Nuhgra. ; 


When he came to the temple of the god at Periyodi, four Brihmans of Periyodi and s 
thousand men of Kudigrama were gathered together at the temple. They saw him and gave 
him tender cocoanuts. The Battallaya took the tender cocoanuts brough¥ by them, and the 


inhabitants of Periyodi and of Kndigrima Magne asked him to settle quarrels among them 
ubout their caste. a . 


a ee must go to Mangaltr, but will return back again, and settle your quarrels,’ said the 
ile. ~ ; . . 


He passed by a temple at Peri ae . an 
ee yodi; by the villages of Tumbé and Ulatr, and by a 
place called Kiladibanndkuln, He passed ‘by the temple of Varadéévara, and the Magne of 
Et yy pe 


26 [That is, apparently, Bhatia, —~ Ep] 2” 


id 
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Adyar; the chdvadt of the village of Gadde ; the tank called Gujjarakédu, and came to Manhgaltir. 
He visited the King of Mangalur, and saluted him. 


‘From where do you come? And where are you going ?” asked the King of Maigaliar. 


‘We were born four children to one mother at Patijapidi. Quarrels arose berween us 
brothers, and I left with the intention of going to a foreign country, and also to inform you 
of this matter,”’ said the Battalle. 


* Do not go to a foreign country. It is better that you remain here under my authority, 
cultivating lands which lie between the Kaichigira Kéri in this village of Kudigrima and the 
stream at the village called Arkula,” said the king. 


Authority over the Magne was given to him and a boundary was made. The Battalle 
made his people build a palace at the village called Ulair and entered the palace. 


Tho Battallo had a niece named Toipergadethar, who came to know that her uncle 
had now a palace at Ulaiir. So she left Paijapadi, and Magrandaya the Bhita followed 
her from Pafjapadi. The girl came to the palace at Ulatir, and as soon as she came there, 
her unclé saw her and was glad that his niece had come to him. That night the Battalle saw 
Magranddya in dream, who said: — 


“TJ followed your niece, and yon are now very ‘happy : therefore, give me a matham in 
this your country.”’ 


Thus was the complaint heard by the Battalle ina dream. Next day the inhabitants of 
Kudigrama Magne were called to the Ulatir palace by the Battalle, and he said to them: — 


«A Bhita, which is worshipped by my family, has arrived from Patjapidi, Ihave had a 
dream that he wants a matham in this country. You people of the Magne, what do you say P? 


Thus asked the Battalle of the people of the Magne. 


* We do not disregard your order; we are ready to do what you order,’’ said the people 
of the Magne. 


The Battalle and the people of the Magne built a mathai at the village called Kanap4di, 
after which a car was made for the Bhiita, a flag was raised, and a sumptuous entertainment 
given. 

Dévu Naika of Arkula Bidu came to see that feast and the Bhitta saw him and called 
to him and gave him Areca-flowers. On his return the Bhiita followed him and went to 
his house, where he spread disease. Then Dévu Naika made a Braéhman astrologer refer to 
the prasna-book. 


¢ Kanapaditaya the Bhitta (1. ¢., Magrandaya) has followed you, for he wants a sdnam 
in your country,” said the astrologer. 


- Deva Naika called his tenants and said: *I have been to a Bhiita feast at Kanapadi and 
the Bhiita has followed me; and now it is found by reference to the prasna-book that he wants 
a sinam here, What do you say ?” 


“We do not disregard your order: the duty lies on both you and us,” said the tenants. 


- Dévu Naika and his tenants built a matham at a place called Gummiada Burgi, where a 
flag was raised, a- festival was celebrated, and where he was known by the name of 
Magrandaya. i 


In the year after that feast, Magrandaya’s Bhanta (attendant) left that place and came 
toa god named Mafijunatha at Kadri, and visited him. Mafjuntaya ordered the Bhanta 
to go to the sdnam of Jarantiya the Bhita at the village of Aiyadi, and he went there. He 
made friendship with Jarantaya, and he got a separate sdnam there, Festivals were 
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performed for him after those for Jarantiya. He then left that place and came to the goddess 
Kalamma in the town of Maigalir and visited her. Her priests are known by the name of the 
people of the * Four Countries,” and he made friendship with them, and a festival was per- 
formed for him at the gate of the temple of the goddess Kilamma. In the same manner the 
feast is performed to him there to this day. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.1.E., 1.0.8. 
(Continued from p, 48.) 

Metals. — To the evidence given under this heading ante Vol. XXIYV., p. 57 £f. (Ch, L., 
i. 5c. Metals) in support of the view that, among spirit-scarers, metal holds a leading 
place, the following additions are offered. The bulk of this fresh material is connected with 
iron, It may be arranged under the following heads :—the simple virtue of cold iron, the 
virtue of iron to which is added the scaring quality of heat, the virtue of iron aided by the 
guardian power of the Tool, as the nail, the knife, the sword, the hatchet, the sickle, the 
ploughshare, the rake and the key; finally iron with which is associated the merit both of 
a lucky shape and of aclose connection with a guardian part of a guardian animal, such as the 
horse-shoe, 9 

Iron —Among the Hindus of Gujarat, in Western India, the two chief articles that guard 
against the malign influence of the evil eye are iron articles and articles of a black colour,” 
In Eastern’ India, the performer of funeral rites touches co}d iron to guard himself against 
any evil spirits he may have dislodged from the dead body. In Gujarat, when a spirit 
refuses to leave the body of a possessed man, the exorcist catches the patient’s hair, buffets 
him or beats' him with an iron rod. To guard against a return of spirit possession a Gujarit 
Hindu wears an iron wristlet. In North India, a piece of iron is tied to the wrist or to 
the ankle to keep off the Evil Eye/6 The door and the furniture of the Parst lying-in room 
-are of iron”? In A.D. 570, when Zemarchus, the Byzantine ambassador, came near the 
camp of the Great Khan, he was met by Turks offering a piece ofiron. They rang a bell, 
beat a drum, burned incense, and raged like maniacs driving off evil spirits.1® The dress 
of the Siberian mediums or shéméns described by Girchino was for the men on each 
shoulder two pointed iron horns, with iron rings, a saw-toothed plate of iron, and hanging 
Chinese locks. The women’s dress was taselled with iron discs and a rusty iron lock hung from a 
braid of hair? When the Roumanian of South-Hast Austria hears the first thunder of the season, 
he knocks his head with a piece of iron and is free from headaches for the rest of the year2° In 
Germany and in England, in the seventeenth century, during a thunderstorm, iron or 
steel was laid on a beer barrel to keep the beer from turning sour.2! The Middle Age 
Germans held that a were-wolf could be turned into a man by crossing its path with a 
knife, a sword, or a ploughshare,2? the sense being that the sight of the iron scared the 
evil spirit out of the man who, without the inspiration of the evil spirit, fell back into 
the true likeness ofa man. The Arab’s shout, ‘‘ Hadid, Hadid (Iron, Iron),’? when he 
— 8ees a spirit-ridden whirlwind, is oddly the same as the Scottish fisherman’s shont, “ Canld 
Airan,” if, as they are putting out to fish? any of their number mentions an unlucky 
word, brags of his riches, of his wife’s looks, or of his last take of fish, or takes God’snamein vain. 
Tn both eases the sense is that the evil is turned aside by naming or tonching the great scarer 
cold iron. The object of the Estonian custom of biting at cold iron before eating the first 
ne ee NG SO AEE 


. 2 The late Mr. Vaikyntram’s MS, Notes, 18 Elworthy’s The Epil Eye, p, 228. 
44 ‘The late Mr. Vaikuntrém’s MS. Notes, 18 Op. cit. | 
16 Fotk-Lore Record, Vol. IV., p. 186. 27 MS. Notes on Para? Customs. 
18 Yule’s Cathay, Vol. 1., p. CLXII. 48 Howorth’s Changiz Khan, p. 146, 
30 Nineteenth Century Magazine, No. 100, p. 188. : 
a Aubrey’s Remains of Gentiliem, p. 22, 22 Moncure Conway’s Demonotogy and Devit-Lore, Vol. I. p. $14. 
3 Guthrie’s Old Acotitesh Customs, p. 149;‘and MS. note from Mr. James Douglas of: Bombay, dated 6th 

December, 1895. ee 
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bread of the new harvest** seems to be to drive out of the eater all evil before he 
partakes of what he considers sacramental or guardian-housed bread. In Cornwall, iron 
controls fiends, and the Welsh faery wife disappears if touched by iron.2® In Scotland, a 
piece of cold iron was laid close to a woman in child-bed to scare the faeries.?” 


With the added virtue of fire, iron becomes one of the great disease-scarers. Hindus 
use the actual cautery with a red-hot iron with great success in curing rheumatism. 
The mere threat to brand an epileptic with a red-hot iron has so affected the patient that his 
fits have never come back. In North Africa, the sovran Arab remedy for nearly every 
disorder is burning with a red-hot iron.*? In Scotland, lumps ona cow’s udder are cured 
by rubbing them with water heated by a red-hot iron.5! 


Tools.— Again, by shaping it into a tool the guardian virtue of iron is enhanced. 
The knife was one of the earliest of Hindu medical agencies. According to the medical 
books the healer who knows mineral cures is like a god, he who knows the virtues of herbs 
and roots is like a man, he who uses the knife and fireis like anevil spirit or Asur, 
he who knows charms and prayers is like a prophet®2 In West Multén, when a Musalman, 
Jatt, or Bilich boy is born, a knife is struck in the ground, close to the mother’s head, 
to keep off evil spirits or jinns.3> The Arab belief, that the whirlwind is a devil who fears 
iron, is widespread in Europe. The Briton peasant throws his kiife and fork at the devil 
who lifts up the hay in a whirlwind; the German peasant throws his knife or his hat at 
the witch in the whirlwind.*4 In Barbary, among the Moors in the seventeenth century, a 
black-handled knife tied to the end of a spar drove away the water spout.5> The seventeenth 
centary Italians had the same practice with the addition that crosses were made in the air 
with the black-handled knife, and at every cross the point of the knife was stuck into the side 
of the ship. That the whirlwater like the whirlwind was considered a spirit, a passage in 
Thevenot’s Travels (A. D. 1687)87 shews: “ The sailor with a black-handled knife cut the air 
toward the spirit or water-spout as if he would cutit.” The sign of the cross would add 
scaring power, and, as among the Romans, in the Italian mind, defigere or to fix down the 
point of the knife in the ship’s side would be to lay or house the spirit. The Mediterranean 
practice throws light on the becalmed Scottish sailor’s cure when whistling for a wind fails, 
namely, driving the point of a knife into the main mast. The calm is a fiend which stifles 
the breeze, it is housed in the knife and imprisoned in the mast, and the fair wind is free to 
blow. So among Persians, if a man shoots badly or is unlucky in sport, he murmurs somé 
texts or charms over a knife and drives the knife into the ground and his Inck changes.2°> Here 
the ill-luck clings to the knife and is buried. The object of the Persian sportsman and of 
the Scottish sailor seems the same, to get rid of some influence which prevents the kindly 
intention of the guardian acting. In England, the best way to staunch blood was to lay a 
knife on the wound.*® That in English nursery beliefs a knife scares or houses evil influences 
is shewn by Herrick (A. D, 1650).‘0 

** Let the superstitions wife 
Near the child’s heart lay a knife, 
Point be up and haft be down 
While she gossips in the town ; 


This mongst other mystic charms 
Keeps the sleeping child from harms,” 


For the scaring power of the sword, the home of a greater and more honoured guardian 
% Wrazer’s The Golden Bough, Vol. IT. p. 71. 25 Basset’s Legends of the Sea, p. 19. 
2 Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 82; Elworthy’s The Evil Hye, p. 228. 
% Napier’s Folk-Lore, pp. 20, 29; Black’s Folk Medicine, p. 178. 
2 Wise’s Hindu Medicine, p. 258, 2 Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, pp. 91, 92, 
30 Denham and Clapperton’s North Africa (1828), Vol. I. p. 157. 


31 Gregor’s Fotk-lore of the North-East Scotland, p. 198. & ‘Wise’s Hindu Medicine, p, 19. 
88 Muzaffarghar Gazetteer, p. 58. % Frazer's The Golden Bough, Vol, I. p.30, 
35 Bassett’s Legends of the Sea, p. 30, 86 Op, cit. p. 32. 87 Op. cit. p. 32. 


# Note from H. H. Agha Kha, Sth December 1895, "9 Blworthy’s The Evil Bye, p. 71. 9 Hesperides, p. 308, 
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than the knife-spirit, a few examples may be added to those given in the former note, A 
recently found encyclopcedia of 18th century Syrian magic is ealled the Sword of Moses.4! In 
the sword of the Cambodian fire-king lives a ydn or spirit who guards it and works wonderg 
with it.42 In the Celebes, when a captured soul is being brought back to its owner, the priest 
who carries the soul in a cloth is followed by a man brandishing a sword to keep other souls from 
an attempted rescner.“8 Gujarit Hindus set alight and a sword beside the basket in which they 
grow the lucky grain seedlings which are used at the Dasahra (September-October) festival,44 
To scare evil spirits and infection the Japanese bride takes to her husband’s house a small sabre 
in a white sheath.4® The Irish mother puts the first meat into her babe’s mouth on the point 
of asword.48 Fire, sword and the blood-red banner are the three chief emblems borne by the 
Booth (Salvation) Armies in their campaigns against evil spirits.47 Shears like the sword have 
a guardian influence. In Fowla, one of the Orkney Islands, a sick cow is cared by shaking over 
her back white money, a razor and a pair of shears.4® So Herrick, in his Charm for the Stable :49 


‘‘ Hang up hooks and shears to scare 
Hence the Hag that rides the mare, 
Till they all be over wet 
With the mire and with the sweat : 
This observed the manes shall be 
Of your horses all knot free,” 


In Germany, apoplexy can be charmed by laying a hatchet on the threshold 59 In the 
Bengal Sonthals, a sickle is laid under the pillow of a bewitched patient, because no witch 
can come near an iron sickle.®! A coal-rake, combining the virtues of coal and iron, is used in 
Yorkshire (1887) to keep off night-mare. A still stronger virtue lives in plough-irons. In 
Scotland (A. D. 1597), madness was cured by touching the patient with plough-irons and 
barying them between two laird’s lands,®? In Ireland, if milk is bewitched and the ehurn yields 
no butter, an iron plough-coolter is put in the fire and the spell is broken.54 


_ Nails. — Perhaps from its use as a layer or fixer, special spirit-ruling or guardian virtue 
attaches to the nail, To guard a Gujarat Hindu against a second spirit-attack a nail is driven 
into the ground at each corner of the house and also into the threshold and into the door-post.55 
When a Gujarat exorcist enters a patient’s house he drives a naj] into the threshold, and leaps 
over the sick man or drinks water which has been waved round the sick man’s head.56 Or he 
ties a thread and sprinkles water round the house, drives a nail into the th reshold, and entices 
or bullies the spirit into a copper coin’? The sense seems to be — the nail in the threshold 
frightens, and the thread and water rings prevent, any fresh spirit entering the house, and the 
spirit in the possessed passes into and is prisoned either in the copper-coin or in the scape-goat 
medium, when he leaps over the sick or when he drinks the water into which some of the spirit 
has passed. When a Gujarat exorcist has driven a haunting spirit into a lemon and the lemon 
is buried at the village border, a charmed two-inch long iron nail is driven at each corner of the 
cairn of stones that are piled over the lemon,®8 When a Gujarat exorcist wishes to secure a 
familiar, that is, a serf or slave-spirit, like Aladdin’s slave or familiar of the lamp, he goes to a 
burying ground, unearths a corpse, makes a circle round the corpse, and outside of the circle 
drops charmed adad (Phaseolus mungo) beans scatters halves of lemons smeared with red lead 
and drives nails into the ground. The beans the lemons and the nails strengthen the defence of 
the magic circle against any spirits who gather to prevent the taking into slavery of the corpse- 
Spirit, so that the magician may undisturbed perform the rites which bring into himself or at least 
*l The Pioneer, January 4th, 1898, 42 Frazer’ 
ye The late Mr. Vaikuntram’s MS. Notes. : eo 
. area aieerdadee tetog p. 28, *? @ompare Bombay Gazetie of te January 1887. 


t #9 Poems, Vol. IZ. p. 805, Ed. 1869. 
. ia Teutonic Mythology, Vol. ITZ. p. 1266. 51 Times of India Newspaper, 12th February 1887, 
Notes-and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol, X. p..266, 53 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 190, 


. pela Queries, Fifth Series, Vol, LX. p. 4 55 The late Mr, Vaikuntram’s MS, Notes. 
Be cub, oT Op. cit. b8 Ov. cid. 


8 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 185, 
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into his power the spirit in the corpse. To guard a Gujarat lying-in woman from spirit-attacks 
a nail is driven into the floor of the room.®2 When the Parsis prepare to lay the foundations of 
a Tower of Silence, to peg down the place-spirits, they drive into the site a number of long . 
nails, Similarly, evil influences are nailed down by the Parst-Hindu driving of a silver nail 
into the keel of a vessel on the launch-day. So the Etruscan goddess Athrapa (or Atropos) is 
shewn with a nail and a hammer about to nail down the death, that is, the spirit of Meleager,® 
The Tarquins introduced into Rome the Htruscan yearly nailing. It was the Roman belief: 
that, by driving a nail into the temple of Janus, the Dictator stayed pestilence.®? In Rome, a 
nail was driven into the spot when the man struck by the sacred or spirit caused disease of 
epilepsy fell.°4 According to Pliny scratching with a nail cured disease,® as the Middle-Age 
Scottish witch lost her power to work mischief, that is, had her familiar or slave spirit driven 
out of her, apparently through the top of her head, by scratching her “ above the breath,” that is, 
on her brow with an ironnail. So also the Roman broke the witch’s spell by shouting “‘ Defige,”® 
with the sense of ‘‘ Nail her down.” Nails have been found in Greek tombs, apparently to keep 
vampires from the dead.®”? The virtue of a nail was increased if it was taken from a shipwrecked 
vessel or from a cross where some one had hung, apparently with the sense that the spirit 
of the shipwrecked or of the crucified had gone into the nail and added to its virtue. 
So Lucian (A. D. 150) makes one of his characters, Querates, boast that heis so accustomed 
to meet thousands of devils ranging about that he had to come to take no notice of them, 
more especially since one Abraham had given hima ring made out of the nails of a cross 
and taught him the charm made out of many names.® In Germany, gouty people wear 
on the ring finger of the right hand an iron ring made of nails on which people have hanged 
themselves.’° In Middle-Age Europe, women wore nails from horse-shoes as love charms.”! In 
eighteenth century France, ‘nails were driven into walls to cure toothache.”? In North-Hast 
Scotland, an iron nail is carried to throw at acat,” and after a death a nail or a knitting needle 
i3 stuck into all the meal, butter, cheese, flesh and whisky that are in the house, to prevent 
Death passing into them.’4 The well-known nail-embossed and pence-plated tree-trunk in 
the Cathe dral Square at Vienna, the prison or scape of the sickness and ill-luck of generations,” 
has its fellow in the oak at Loch Matree in North-West Scotland, into whose trunk are driven 
nails, holdfast buttons, holdfast buckles, pennies, and half-pennies, some fresh, some deep 
embedded in the trunk.?7@ Among the Tibetans, a talisman, consisting of a demon head with 
two side and one under triangle, is known as phurbon or the nail. Ifa demon has got into 
a house the owner turns the nail point from side to side and passes through all the rooms to 
drive out the visitor.’” 


Key. — Another combination of the virtue of iron with the virtue of a tool is the key. 
Among Bengal Hindus, mourners wear iron or iron keys.’@ In Russia, a key is held: in the hand 
to stop bleeding,’”® and in Scotland and Staffordshire, a key laid on the neck or put down the 
back stops bleeding at the nose.*° In Scotland, in the seventeenth century, secrets were 
brought to light by turning a key.®! In 1701, in Scotland, Margaret Sanders was accused of 
laying a key under a sick man’s pillow tocure him.#? The Roman and the Norseman bride was 
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presented with keys at the wedding.® In A. D. 600 Gregory the Great sent to re 
king of the Franks, a golden key to be worn round the king's neck to gaard him from evil. 
Its guardian power was the probable root-reason why the key was chosen te adern ha gods 
Mithris™ and Janus, the goddesses Cybele® ond Ceres, the Jewish high priest,®” and the 
Christian Pope. Its power of shutting and opening continues the key as a symbol of authority 
after the belief in its guardian virtue has passed. The same double power makes eal key an 
emblem of learning and eloquence in Asiatic literature, and of silence among freemasons. 


Horse-shoe. — The piece of iron, the belief in whose guardian virtue is strongest and widest 
spread, is the horse-shoe. The horse-shoe, to the virtue of iron and of a lucky shape, adds the close 
association with a guardian part of a guardian animal. The Iuckiness of the horse-shoe form, 
as shewn in its popularity in Buddhist bajldings and in rude stone monuments at Stonehenge 
and Avebury,® probably is partly owing to its adoption among phallic sbapes.°° That the hoof 
is in itself a scarer is shewn by the practice of burning hoof-parings to raise people out of 
swoons and by the belief in West Kent that ague is cured by drinking the dissolved inside of 
of a horse’s hoof.*! In the Indian Muharram, or Musalman Carnival, one of the chief performers 
is the half-dazed man who runs carrying Lord Horse-shoe or Na’l-Saliib, who, for several days 
before, has been worshipped with lights and incense. Aubrey, in 1680, notices the London 
practice of nailing horse-shoes to the threshold. In 1800, Scottish cows, suffering from the - 
sudden cramp known as elf-shot, were cured by passing a horse-shoe thrice under the stomach 
and over the back.® The belief is common to sailors in Scotland, in the west of England, 
in Roumania, in North Germany, and in America, thata horse-shoe, or even a nail driven inte 
the deck, keeps off lightning. In 1820, English sailors insisted that a horse-shoe should be nailed 
to the mainmast to keep off the evil one,®® Soalso, in England, about the same time, if milk 
would not churn, country wenches dropped into the milk a heated horse-shoe to destroy the 
charm.” In Ireland, a horse-shoe ought to be nailed over the stable door to keep out the good 
people, that is, the faeries; otherwise your horses will be faery-ridden.% In Suffolk and 
Worcester, the practice remains of fastening a horse-shoe overa doorto keep out a witch, or to a 
bedstead to keep off evil spirits. An ass’s shoe used in England (1770) to have the same 
restraining power over witches as @ horse-shoe% In Scotland, the shoes were twisted off an ass’s 


feet before she foaled,! perhaps from the fear that the scaring power of the shoes would prevent 
the spirit coming into the unborn foal. 


‘This introduces a curious point with'regard to iron, namely, that its power is so great 
that, besides evil spirits, it scares spirits and influences that are harmless or even 
guardian. The Gold Coast Negroes remove all metal from their bodies when they go to 
consult their guardian.3 No iron may touch the body of the king of Corea. When iron 
was brought into the grove of the Bona Dea or Ops near Rome, the Fratres Arvales had to 
offer a sacrifice. So iron tools are unsafe apparently because they are apt to scare the 
guardian influence. Medea cut herbs with a brass hook, and the Druids severed the mistletoe 
with a golden knife.5 The Jews cut the balsam tree with a stone : the tree quaked as with fear 
if an iron knife was brought.§ The Jewish circumcision knife was of stone, and the Nazarener, 
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who were set apart as spirit-homes, would not Id iron come near them.? The Roman Sabine 
priest was shaved by bronze, not by iron. Among the Germans and Scottish, the need fire 
makers were careful to have no iron with them.®? The hammer that made the clavie or fire-wheel 
of North-East Scotland must be of stone. The Code of Changéz Khai (A. D, 1250) made it 
penal to touch fire with a knife.° In China and in the Malay Peninsula, no iron tools, leather, 
or umbrellas may be brought into a mine for fear of annoying tlie spirits.11 At Christmas time 
the smiths in the Isle of Man will not light a fire to temper iron. In Durham (1876), the first 
cake taken from the oven must be broken not cut.15 In Kent (1886), no hot-cross bun may 
be touched with a knife4 The gift of a knife is unlucky in Scotland, lest it may cut friendship, 
A gift of needles according to a Venetian proverb loses friendship, unless the giver and taker 
each pricks the other’s finger.’® So the reason given for the Mongol rule against touching 
fire with a knife or an axe was the fear that the-fire might be beheaded,!® and the Germans 
say: — “Don’t set a knife edgeup. It will cut the face of Godandthe Angels.”!7 All of these 
are meaning-raising attempts to explain the strange early experience that the scaring power 
of iron is so great that it scares even the’ guardian. Two other examples of the guardian- 
scaring power ofiron may be cited —in house or temple building and in Christian martyrdoms. 
The Raja of Vijayanagar in South-East India would not allow iron to be used in any building.. 
The use of iron brought small-pox and epidemics,'® that is, the iron scared the guardian and 
evil influences were unchecked. So Moses, when he built the altar, suffered no metal tools to 
pass on it as iron polluted the altar,!® apparently because the metal drove away the guardian and 
evil influences came in and defiled the altar. So when Solomon built the temple (B. C. 1001) no 
sound of iron was heard. When Judas Macabeeus (B. C. 260) renewed the temple he built 
the altar of stones untouched by iron tools,*° and again when (B. C. 30) Herod built a new 
temple, no iron tools touched the altar stones. This Jewish belief in the guardian-scaring 
power of iron seems to explain how certain of the early Christian martrys, whom neither. fire, 
water nor wild beasts could harm, were in the end slain by the sword, So St. Agnes was 
saved from death by burning in oil, only to die by the sword ;?? at Brescia, Sts. Faustino and 
Gionita (A. D. 119) were spared by beasts only to be beheaded ;#8 St, Christina (A. D. 295), 
after escaping many forms of death, was shot by arrows ;24 St. Januarius, the patron saint of 
Naples, after being saved from wild beasts and fire, was beheaded ;?5 St. Katharine survived 
the breaking on the wheel and Sts. Cyprian and Justina of Antioch (A. D. 304) the caldron 
of boiling pitch only to be slain by the sword.?6 








Gold. — The virtue of gold as a scarer and healer is little less important than the virtue 
of iron. According to Manu, before its navel cord is cut, the Hindu male infant should be 
fed with honey and butter from a golden spoon? The Badagas, or husbandmen of the Nilgiri 
hills, place gold in the corpse’s mouth. 28 They say the gold is to pay the heavenly gate-keeper, 
but the root-aim is either to keep the spirit of the dead from going out or to prevent outside. 
spirits from coming in. The Ashantis of West Africa scare evil spirits by throwing gold dust 
and ground food into the air. The Chibchis of Central Africa hang gold plates at the 
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Youmala.3! The people of Peru buried gold itfront of a tree which gave oracles.52 In Egypt, . 
on the seventh day after a birth, Muslim women place a handkerchief and a gold coin near the 
child88 The dishes are decked with gold-leaf at a Japan feast. On high days, the bills, 
legs and claws of the birds served are gilt.4 A seven-branched golden candlestick stood in 
Moses’ tabernacle,25 and golden lamps hang in Christian Churches.% Marcus Aurelius 
(A. D. 200) notes that a gold ring marked with letters cured pain in the side.8? That the 
Venetian practice of throwing a ring into the sea was not to wed the sea, but to scare storms, 
is shewn by the Provence practice of throwing a gold ring into the water and repeating verses 
to charm the water king.2® In touching for the king’s evil the English kings put a gold piece. 
tied with a ribbon round the child’s neck. In some cases the disease returned if the gold 
piece was lost.2® In Northampton, a gold coin used to be put outside of the door on New 
Year’s eve, and be taken in when the bells began to ring.40 The sense seems to be 
the gold kept off evil intruders till the clash of the bells scared them. Potable gold was the 
famous Paracelsus’ (A. D. 1500) elixir of life.41 Gold in physic says the poet Chancer (A. D. 
1400) is a cordial42 Fine gold and some pearls were'put into an old English stew taken to cure 
consumption.‘ Both in England and in Ireland, to rub the eye thrice with a wedding ring 
cured the inflammation of the eyelid known as a stye in the eye.“ 


Stlver and Oopper. — Of the healing power of silver the practice may be noted of the 
use in Worcestershire of a sacrament shilling made into a ring to keep away evil spirits 
and cure fits. In 1850, almost every man in Hartlepool, who was subject to fits, wore a 
sacrament ring.“© In the North-West Provinces of India, the sick are cured by passing 
copper coins over their heads and giving the coins toa Brahman.“ In Gujarat, copper toe 
tings cure kidney disease and an iron anklet keeps off guinea worm.” In 1640, in England, 
metal seals were found sewn into the clothes of old soldiers to keep off wounds.“ 


Mirror. — The people of the Andaman Islands regard their reflections as their souls.© The 
Tulas will not look into a dark pool because a beast lives in the pool and takes away their reflecx_- 
tions.59 Ag the home of reflections or shadows the mirror is a greatspirit haunt. In Gujarat, 
the ill-luck of an unlucky day may be avoided by looking into # mirror or by eating grains of 
rice or barley.5! The sense seems to be that some of the spirits, whose uncontrolled activity 
makes the day unlucky, go into the person, and he is freed from them either by eating rice or 
barley which scares the spirits, or by looking into a mirror into which the spirits pass. The 
polished bronze mirrors for which Etruria was famous (B.C. 600) were laid in graves, either 
to house the spirit of the dead should it leave the corpse, or to prevent vampire or other grave 
spirits passing into the body.5? In Anjar, in Kachh, in a temple of Mother Bahuchara, the 
ebject of worship is a mirror into which the pious visitor looks and gains his wish.5§ The 
sense is that the evil spirit or bad luck in the looker passes into the mirror and is imprisoned 
init. The Sati, whom in A. D, 1623 the traveller De la Valle saw on her way to the pyre in 
Tkeri in Kanara, carried a mirror in one hand anda lemon in the other.644 She kept looking into 
the mirror. As she was ina position of high honour spirits crowded to enter into her. The 
lemon was to keep off the spirits. The constant looking into the mirror was to pass into the 
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mirror any evil spirit which might lodge in her, Another Sati is described as walking with a 
cocoanut in her right hand and a knife and mirror in her left.55 The object in this case is the 
same as in the last. Among.American Indisns, during the Hlk Mysteries, the performers wore 
pieces of mirror.56 In the Eleusian mysteries and in processions in honour of Bacchus a 
mirror was carried.5? A mirror is considered an emblem of the soul in Japan and a deity 
in the Arabian Nights.52 Many English regard a mirror with reverence. The breaking of a 
mirror is unlucky. In Spain, fragments of mirror were formerly worn to keep off evil spirits,6 
The Croatian peasant, doubtless originally with thesame object, wears little mirrors fastened to 
her neck.61 The use of the mirror necklace, like the use of the early skull or later precious stone 
necklace, is to house or scare evil influences. According to an English saying no child ‘should be 
allowed to look into a mirror till he is a year old,® since the life or soul of the child is not 
yet firmly fixed in the child, and might pass from the child’s body into the mirror. Similarly, 
mirrors in a sick room should be covered, since in sickness the soul is specially apt to leave the 
body.@8 And a mirror should be covered in a room where a corpse is lying, lest the dead 
should pass into the mirror and haunt the house.*4 For seven days, after a Jewish funeral, all 
mirrors are covered. That the object is to prevent the dead haunting the mirror is in 
agreement with the Jewish rule against women and priests attending funerals. 


Oil.— Isa medicine. Oil heals wounds; and, rubbed over the body, relieves cramps, 
seizures, and weariness. Oil is also both food and drink: it is a giver of light anda giver of 
heat. For all these reasons few spirit-scarers are either so powerful or so popular as oil. 


The healing virtue of oil is recognised by Hindu physicians, who hold that anointing the 
head, ears and feet prevents cramp and headache, and increases happiness, sleep, hfe, strength 
and good fortune.8¢ Sesamum seed and sesamum oil are a specific for keeping off evil spirits,®7 
In Western India, before their wedding, the Hindu bride and bridegroom are generally rubbed 
with oil and turmeric, Among the Dekhan Chitpavans, if a woman suffers greatly in child- 
birth, oil, in which dwrva or bent grass. (Cynodon dactylon) has been dipped and over which charms 
have been said, is given her to. drink and is rubbed over her body.®8 The Chitpivan boy, before 
the thread-girding is rubbed with oil and sweet scents. The P&ahadis, a class. of Poona 
Maratha husbandmen, call the washerman to sprinkle the bridegroom with oil,’° The Raddis, 
a Teluga class in Poona, anoint the bride and bridegroom with sweet oil. The 
Baris, a class of Poona husbandmen, on the tenth day after a death, dip a flower in 
clarified butter and draw it from the shoulder to the elbow of the men who carried the bier. 
They call this ceremony, khdndé utarné, or shoulder-lessening, that is, apparently, the removal 
of the uncleanliness, that is, of the unclean spirit which entered into the bearers’ shoulders 
when they were carrying the bier. The Kirads, a middle class Upper Indian caste in Poona, 
at their marriages, anoint the bride and bridegroom from head to foot.78 Among the Uchlias 
or pick-pockets of Poona, for five days after child-birth, the midwife rubs: the mother and child 
with turmeric, oil and cocoa kernel.” Among Kénkan Marathis.the opening on the crown of the 
head of a new-born babe is. kept soaked with oil till the covering hardens.7> Shélapur Kémtis 
rub the corpse’s head ‘with butter, and Shélapur Mudliars anoint the dead body.”® Among 
Bijapur Bédars the new-born child is rubbed with oil for five days after birth. 7 When a Parsi 
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child is five months old, children are called and feasted, and have their heads rubbed with 
jessamine oil, The Dharwar Madhava Brihmans anoint their bodies on New Year’s Day.” 
Among the Khindésh Bhile, and also among the Bhéjs or fishermen of Poona, on the third 
day after a death, one of the women of the mourning household rubs the shoulders of the 
pall-bearers with oil, milk and cowdung.”® Among Gujardt Brahmans and Vanis, nOUrners 
are anointed on the seventh day after a death. And a week later, from the house of mourning, 
oil is sent to relations, who use no oil till the mourners’ oil is received. Anong the Kurs or 
Muists of Western Bengal, the exorcist drives out spirits by gently anointing the 
patient with butter.®° In Ceylon, a possessed man is cured by having his hair knotied and 
cocoanut oil smeared over his head, brow, temples, breast and nails. In Gajarat, when an 
upper class Hindu child has small-pox, the mother does not dress or oil her hair. The reason 
seems to be that Sayid Kaka, by whom the child is possessed, is mainly a fiend whom the scent 
of oil will annoy and enrage. _The reason why a Brahman may not look at his wife when she 
is oiling her hair is perhaps the risk that the evil spirit scared by the oil may go into the 
looker.22 So, to prevent spirits entering by their newly washed hair, Brahman women oil their 
hair before washing it in water. Among the ingredients in Herrick’s charm-song to affright 
and drive away the evil sprite are salt, sacred spittle and a little oil. The Ordiois and the Hés 
and Mundas of South-West Bengal anoint the dead, The Moria Gonds anoint the bride and 
bridegroom,.®4 .At an Indian Musalmin wedding, oi] jars are passed over the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom, and an arrow is dipped in oil and with its point the bride’s knees, 
shoulders, temples, hair and brow are anointed.®> Before a caste feast, the Nagar Brahmans of 
Gujarat, dip their right finger-tips in oil and mark their brows. At Hindu visits sweet-scented 
oil or ’atar is rabbed on the face and clothes of the parting guest.8® In Malabar (A. D. 1508), 
warm oil applied three times aday cured wounds.” Oil is poured by Hindus over Hanumin or 
Marnti, over Sani or Saturn, and over the two Nodes, Kétuand Rahu. Oil mixed with red lead is 
still more widely used in marking worshipful stones and images. Onhigh festivals, when upper 
class Hindus apply scented oils to their own heads, they also pour some of the same oil over the 
heads of their household gods.8 Inthe crowning of Sivaji (A. D. 1674) the first of the 
sacred sprinklings or adhisék was the dropping through a dish drilled with holes of clarified 
butter over the seated Raji.8® The Red Indians bathe and anoint themselves with cedar oil 
before praying to the Sun.%a 


That its light-giving quality is oneelement in the worshipfulness of oilappears from the 
address in the Hindu midday sandAya or prayer to butter :-—“ You are the light, by you everything 
burns.”®° The Babylonian Beel-samen was the God of Oil. The body of the Babylonian Belus 
was kept floating in oil.®! According to the ancient Persians the departed in heaven live on 
oil. The ancient Hthiopians delighted in anointing the head, so that the oil ran down and made 
their shoulders shine. The ancient Egyptians anointed guests, mummies, and the statues of 
the gads.: The anointing was one of the chief ceremonies at the king’s crowning.®4 At 
Egyptian parties, every guest’s head-dress was bound with a chaplet of flowers, and ointment 
was put on the top of the wig as ifit had been hair.*5 The Jews anointed the table and vessels 
the candlesticks, the altar of incense, and the altar of burnt offerings with sacred ointment.% 
They also anointed their hair and beards, and on festive days they anointed their bodies, espe- 
cially the head and feet, Further, they anointed their dying, their dead, their kings, their high 
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6 Moore’s Fragments, p.149. 87 Commentaries of Albuquerque, Vol. II. p79. % Note from R. 8. Gupte. 
8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI. p. 370. ~ . $a Hmerson’s Masks, Heads and Faces, 88, 

% Dubois, Vol, I. p. 868. 91 Hislop’s Two Babylons, p. 241. ro 

8? West's Pahlavi Texts, p. 83; Dabistdn, Vol. I. p. 290.- 98 Wilkinson's Egyptians, Vol. III. p. 880. 

* Wilkinson’s Egyptians, Second Series, Vol. Il. pp. 279, 280, 282. 

% Op, cit. Vol. TIL. p. 356.. . . 9 Evodus, xxx, 22-29; Josephus’ Antiquities, Vol. IIL. 9. 
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priests, and their guests.°?7 Through the ceremonial anointing the guardian Jah or Jehovah 
_ passed into the Hebrew king. Even at his own request it was sacrilege to kill Saul. Jacob 
oiled the holy dream-pillar, and the Jews brought oil as a sin-offering.®® At Delphi, the stone 
which Chronos swallowed instead of Zeus, was anointed daily with oil} About 1820, the 
Antiquarian Museum at Newcastle received the Irish Stone, an oiled and shining stone that 
kept away vermin.! The early Christians, when a new church was dedicated, anointed the 
altar.2 Formerly, in England, the gods were anointed asa reward. Ifa straw figure brought 
good luck it was anointed: if bad, it was knocked to pieces. In Scotland, to prevent 
cattle being bewitched, some drops of an Easter candle were dropped on their heads.4 In 
North Africa, when overfatigued with desert travelling, the rubbing of a little oil or fat on the 
back, loins and neck, is the greatest comfort.5 In seventeenth century Scotland, oil was 
one of the most widely used remedies. At the close of the mysteries of Adonis the priest 
anointed the mouths of the initiated.? The ancient Negroes of the Upper Nile (B. C. 1500) 
worked grease and oil into their hair. The people of Dahomey please the goddess Legba by 
unctions of palm oil.® Tityan, the guardian badge of the Siberian Ostjak, has its lips smeared 
with train oil or blood.10 The Western Australians cover themselves with grease and ochre 
to keep off flies. The Newfoundland Indians (1811) had their faces lacquered with oil 
and red ochre or red earth. The Melanesian Mincopies rob themselves with tnrtle 
oil to keep off insects,48 The South Africans are fond of rubbing the body with oil and 
‘butter.4 In Morocco, boiling oil is used to stop bleeding,’ and olive oil is considered a cure 
for typhus fever.16 In Ceylon, an order in Vishnu’s name to bind the demon Riri is breathed 
over oil. The charmed oil is sprinkled over the sick, and he is at once well. In Ceylon, 
headaches are cured by stirring with iron a mixture of cocoannt, ginjelly, cohomba, mi, and 
castor oil, and muttering a charm.!”? The Zulu medium brings on a trance by fasting, inhaling 
the smoke of herbs and drinking strangeoils.1® The Fuegians of South America cure diseases 
by rubbing the patient with oil. The Hottentot going to fight a lion is oiled and sprinkled 
with sweet smelling buchu to encourage him.2? This Hottentot oiling is perhaps with the 
object of making the champion wound proof, since, among the Hindu Baktis, a man becomes 
wound proof, if, while muttering a charm, he smears a weapon with resin, marking nut, and 
eletoria oil.#! 


The freemasons have adopted the Hebrew saying: ‘ Wine gladdens the heart, oil makes 
the face to shine, bread strengthens the heart, and scares evil spirits." With this view of oil 
as a cheerer and gladdener compare Spencer’s description of October?? ;-— 


“ His head was full of joyous oil whose gentle gust 
Made him so frolic and so full of lyst.” 





87 Kwodus, xxx.; Dubois, Vol. I. p. 881; Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. p. 72: Vol. II. p. 596. Compare 
(Josephus’ Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 877): “Samuel anointed David and whispered to him that God had made him king.” 
Conway (Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. IL. p, 228) says the Jews had an extreme unction. Adam, dying, asked Seth 
to bring the oil of mercy from Paradise. 

% Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II. p. 18. 

6 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 384; Josephus’ Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 219. 

100 Pausanias in Lang’s Customs and Myth, 223, Notes and p. 58 ; Hislop’s Two Babylons, p. 437. 


1 The Denham Tracts, Vol. II. p. 41. 2 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 429. 

8 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. p. 63. é Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. TIT. p. 54. 

5 Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, Vol. I, p, 167. © Dalyell's Darker Superstitions, pp. 115, 126, 153. 
7 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p- 9. 8 Eber’s Uarda, Vol. I. p. 178. 

® Burton’s Miss:on to Dahomey, Vol. I. p, 88. 10 Baring Gould’s Strange Survivals, p. 145. 


1 Journal Anthrop. Institute, Vol. V. p. 317; Featherman’s Social History of Mankind, Vol. II. p. 122. 
12 Barron’s Voyayes into the Polar Regions, p.20. 18 Featherman’s Social History of Mankind, Vol. II. p, 229. 
14 Dr, Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa, p. 272; Harris’ South Africa, p. 55. 


15 Nohlf’s Morocco, p. 91. 16 Ov. cit. p. 84. 

IT Journal Asiatic Society, Ceylon, 1835, pp. 64, 68. 18 Ency. Brit. Ninth Edition, “* Apparitions.” 
19 Descriptive Sociology, 8, Table I. 20 Hahn’s Touni Goam, p. 71. 

21K, Raghunatji’s Patiné Prabhug. 02 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 63. 


28 Fairie Queen, Vol. VIL. p. 739. 
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And Herrick — 

« When the rose reigns and locks with ointments shine, 
Let rigid Cato read these lines of mime.”™ 

Vitizilonitti, king of Mexico, was anointed with the same divine ointment as the statues of 
the gods.25 The Greeks offered oil to Pluto instead of wine.28 In consecrating statues, the Greeks 
anointed them.2”? The Greeks made great use of oil as a medicine. Oiling after a hot bath pre- 
vented a chill.28 Rubbing and oiling was the basis of the School of Physic which was founded by 
Prodicus.2 Oiling was a remedy for strains, swellings and women’s diseases.°° The Greeks 
bathed and anointed before a meal and after a long journey.®! In their games the Greeks had 
their joints rubbed, fomented and suppled with oil, whereby all strains were prevented,°3 
Greek feasters oiled the breast, as the heart, like the brain, was refreshed by oil.*3 Greek drinkers 
anointed their heads: oil kept the brain cool and prevented fever.24 When the Roman bride 
entered the bridegroom’s house, she struck the door cheek with swine’s grease.25 The ancient 
Greeks had probably a similar practice, since, in modern Greece, the bridegroom’s door is 
anointed with swine and wolf’s fat.26 Both the Romans and Greeks anointed their dead. And 
the Greeks washed the bones of the dead and anointed them with oil.3? 


Hyven more than Jews, Greeks or Egyptians, the early Christians gave oil the position of a holy 
and miraculoushealer. The useof oilas a miraculous healer had the support both of the example 
and of the direction of the Apostles.®* Aslateas A.D. 742, Pope Boniface advised his people to 
keep off fevers and other diseases, not by binding charms, but by unction.®® Besides by the 
example of the Apostles, the early Christians, as worshippers of the Anointed, naturally believed 
in the special sanctity of oil, The sanctity of the Chrism, or holy unguent of oil and myrrh, was 


increased by the sameness of its monogram x, that is the Greek Ch and R, with the 


monogram of the name Christ, the famous finial added to the Roman standard about A. D. 320 
by Constantine the Great.40 The rapture of Christian enthusiasm is described as an unction. 
The face of the martyr shone as with oil.44 This general worship of oil gave rise to several 
varieties of sacred unguent. At first the Oil of the Cross was supposed to be oil froma vessel 
that had lain on the cross. Later (A. D. 679) Cross Oil was held to be a special oil which, like 
resin, oosed from the wood of the cross. This Cross Oil had notable power over evil spirits. It 
cured the sick, it- scared all the evil spirits from a devil-haunted hill, it prevented miscarriage, 
it healed a demoniac. These miraculous powers were (A. D. 641) equally inherent in oil set in 
vessels in the places hallowed by the birth, death, burial and resurrection of the Anointed. Oil 
taken from lamps that burned in holy places was also healing. The martyrs yielded healing 
oil from their relics, their tombs, their images, and the lamps at their shrines. The spirit 
power of the oil from the seat where St. Peter first sat was famons.42 In A. D, 423, an evil 
spirit was prevented shooting Theoderet of Cyprus because he saw that the Lamb was guarded 
by bands of martyrs. These martyr bands were rows of vessels containing martyrs’ oi!.‘3 ” 
Among its other miraculous powers, sacred oil had apparently the virtue of preventing excess 
in drinking causing drunkenness.44 il in a lamp at the tomb of Nicetius in Lyons restored 
sight and withered limbs, and drove out devils: oil burnt at St. Servius’ tomb cured 
epilepsy: St. Genevieve’s oil cured blindness. According to St. Chrysostom (A. D, 898) oil 
ae ee a ee ee 


% Horne’s Hesperides, p. 3. 


25 Jones’ Crowns, p. 584; Descriptive Sociology, ‘‘ Mexicans.” 
2 Potter's Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 251. 


at Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 282: Vol. IL. p, 213. 
2% Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 368. 2 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxix. Chap. 1. 
80 Op. cit. Book xviii. Chap. 4. & Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 364-368. 
82 Op. cit. Vol, I. p. 499. The refining Ruskin (Queen of the Air, 51) says: The olive has a triple significance in 
symbolism from the use of oil in anointing, in strife, and in light. The prize of the Panathenaic games is a vial of oil, 
83 Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 884. % Op. cit, Vol. II. p. $81. 
& Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxviii, Chap. 9. 36 Story’s Castle of Saint Angelo, p. 282, : 
St Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 183, 38 St. Mark's Gospel, vi. 18 ; The Epistle of St, James, v. 14. 


59 Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 992. 40 Compare Smith’s Dictionary ofthe Bible, Vol. I. p. 671. 
#1 Eusebius in Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 1214, 42 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, pp. 611, 1455. 
48 Op. cit. p. 1454. #t Op. cit. p. 1455, 
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from church lamps dispelled diseases. Church lamp oil healed monks and laymen harassed with 
evil spirits.4 

It was natural that the Church, the object of whose rites and ritual was to scare 
evil, should enlist into its service so powerful an ally as oil. To the inherent virtue of oil the 
Oil of Chrism had the added virtue of balsam and of being breathed upon by the Bishop, signed 
with the cross, and blessed.4¢ Before the days of infant Baptism the first Christian 
rites administered were to the catechumens in preparation for Baptism. The object 
of the anointing of the catechumen is clearly stated to be to drive out of him the 
in-dwelling spirit of evil who is threatened, abused and ordered to depart.4? In early 
Christian times, in North Africa, the oil used in Baptism, was hallowed at the altar.‘ 
After Baptism the baptised was anointed with myrrh or scented oil with the prayer: ‘ Grant 
that this unguent may so effettually work in him that the sweet savour of Thy Anointed may 
abide in him fixed and firm. In Baptism, besides the sealing with oil of the person bap- 
tised, in Western Europe, the water in the font was blessed or exorcised by a cross of oil poured 
onits surface.5° And the Manicheans and other Persian Christians were baptised, not with water. 
‘but with oil.5! Confirmation was specially the Sacrament of oil.52 Candidates were also 
anointed with oil as a consecration for the priesthood.°3 When a heretic returned to the 
Christian faith, his eyes were anointed with the holy unguent called muro.°4 The Lyrian 
Christians mixed oil with the sacramental bread.*5 Holy oil, blessed by the Bishop or Deacon, 
was applied to the sick in the form of a cross with this prayer: “ Lord of Hosts, giver of oil 
that cheers the face, give this oil virtue imparting health, expelling diseases, putting devils to 
flight, scattering evil designs.”5§ Immediately before burial the early Christian body had oil 
poured over it, or the breast was anointed with the Chrism.5? Even after burial precautions 
were taken to keep evil from trespassing in what had been the temple of the Holy Spirit. In 
Roman-British tombs, small bottles have been found which were formerly supposed to be tear 
bottles, but are now believed to have held unguents.5# The benefits of anointing were not: 
- confined to men and women. Altars, the tombs of martyrs, the columns and balusters of 
churches, and church bells, were all anointed. In these anointings the oil was generally mixed- 
with myrrh. It was applied by dipping the thumb into the ointment and with the end of the 
thumb marking the sign of the cross on the object to be anointed,®? 


Most Christian churches still accept and employ the virtues of oil. Every Russian church has 
asmall bag of relics called antimius anointed with oil, without which no church can be used. On 
Maundy Thursday, that is, on the day before Good Friday, the Pope blesses three oils, one to be 
used in Baptism, one to be used in Confirmation and in consecrating Church vessels and blessing 
bells, and one to be used in Extreme Unction, that is,in anointing the dying.£1 The Italians are 
(1874) more afraid of spilling oil than of spilling salt.62 The Russian church has an oil specially 
consecrated by the Metropolitan. Persian Armenians get meron or holy oil from rose-leaves, pray- 
ing round the'leaves as they ferment in a vat. This holy oil is used at baptism, in cleaning the 
cross, in a house for luck, and to cleanse a dish licked by a dog.“a The Christian Abyssinians 
(A. D. 1814) have a holy oil which they call meurion.68 Atthe churching or purification of women 
in the Ethiopian church, the mother and child have their brows anointed with holy oil.64 In the 
Abyssinian church, the holy oil meuvton is used in Baptism. In 1814, the traveller Salt was pre- 
sent when a convert from Islim had each of his joints oiled ninety-six times. Hungarian gypsies 
baptise their children by rubbing them with oil and holding them near a fire.66 The Russian 


«5 Op. cit. p. 1455. 46 Op. cit. pp. 355-356, 1161. £7 Op. cit. p. 652. 
#8 Op, cit. pp, 255, 1425. 49 Anostolic Constitutions quoted in Christian Antiquities, p. 855. 
80 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 1456. 51 Op. cit. p. 1456. 52 Op. cit. p. 1881. 

- &8 Op, ctt. p. 855. SE Op. cit. p. 655. 5 Op, cit. p. 602. 53 Op. cit. p- 778. 


37 Op. cit. pp. 254, 607, 1433. 58 Wright’s Celt, Roman and Saxon, p. 308; Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 789. 
53 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, pp. 2000-2003; Potters Anti uities Vol. I. p. 282. 

60 Mrs, Romanoff's Rites and Custome of the Greco-Russian Church, p. 85, & Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 412. 
82 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. I. p. 400. 62a, Bishop’s Journeys in Persia, I. p. 277. 

8 Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinia, p. 891. ¢t Smith’s Christian Antiquittes, p. 391. 

6 Salt’s Voyage to Abyssinta, pp. 888, 889. 6 Victor Tissot’s Unknown Hungary, Vol, IT. p, 168. 
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Baptism is markedly a doable anointing : the first as healing, and the second as the seal of 
the Spirit. In the second anointing, the priest dips a feather into a amall bottle of holy oil 
specially prepared by the Metropolitan or Russian Pontiff, and signs the child in the form of a 
cross on the brow, eyes, nostrils, ears, lips, breast, hands, and feet, saying each time: “The 
seal of the Holy Ghost.’ If an adult is baptised into the Russian church, he is anointed on the 
forehead, over the eyes, nostrils, lips, ears, breast, hands and feet or knees. At the Baptism of 
Clovis (A. D. 467-511) a white dove brought ointment or Chrism in a vase from heaven.® 
Among Catholic Christians, in Baptism, the child is anointed on the breasts and between the 
shoulders,§§ 


All European kings are anointed on the coronation day. Aceording to Mr. Jones, the 
anointing at the crowning of the kings seems to have been brought to Europe from Egypt. But 
the practice is not more in agreement with the Egyptian than with Greek and Jewish ideas.6? 
Unction from the first was part of the Christian crowning. Charles the Great (A. D. 800) was 
anointed allover. In the Greek ritual, the king’s head : according to the English practice the 
head, breast and arms ; and, according to the French seven parts of the body are anointed.?o At 
the Czar’s crowning the Metropolitan dips a gold branch into the cil and ancints the emperor’s 
forehead, eyelids, nostrils, ears, lips, and hands, both on the back and on the palm.22 Oil 
from the statue of St. Cosmo in Italy cures sickness if rubbed on the diseased part’? In 
the Greek church, the sick are anointed with the enchelaton, or prayer-oil which seven priests 
have blessed,”? In Russia, the dying are anointed with oil from 2 glass set on a little heap or 
layer of wheat grains into which seven stick ends are dipped and, where possible, each stick is 
applied by a different priest.%4 The Gnostics threw oil and water on the head of the dying 
to make them invisible to the powers of darkness.75 The dying Roman Catholic receives 
Extreme Unotion, the anointing with holy oil. The Greek Church goes further, sprinkling on 
the dead either oil from @ church lamp or incense ash from a thurible.76 

(Zo be continued.) 
Se a) 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
SENDU BIR, THE WHISTLING SPIRIT OF Séndt Bir steals corn, milk, ght, &c., from others, 
KANGRA AND KASHMIR. to give to his special worshippers. The people 


Ir is a common belief among the people that 
Send Bix’ is generally to be seen in the form of a 
Gaddi (bill shepherd) with a long beard and a kiré 
(long basket for carrying milk, ght, &c.) on his 
back. The spirit is also called Dariala from its 
beard, and Kirdéwala from the kiré or long basket. 
The main shrine of Senda Bir is at Baséli, in the 
territory of Jammon, and smaller ones are at 
Dhar, Bhangéri, and Gungtha, in the Kangra 
District. Nearly all the Hindu cultivators have a 
strong faith in this spirit, and at both harvests 
offer him kardhé (i. ¢., halwa, sweetmeat). When. 
ever a honse, or a women, or a man is declared by 
a j69t (locally, chéld or magic-man) to be possessed 
by Séndt Bir, such person will make offerings of 
karahés, or a ram, oy a he-goat, to the spirit in 
order to ward off illness. 


It is believed by cultivators generally that 
een Ue ote aE EE eee Os 


also fear those who are supposed to have mastered 
the mantras or charms by which Séndé Bir can be 
made to come at call, and to go by command, to 
oppress their enemies. In some places Sénda Bir 
is supposed ta burn down the houses, etc., of 
those with whom he is dissatisfied. In places 
where houses are liable to be burnt down suddenly, 
the people are much afraid of Jagirs coming to 
beg in the name of Sénda Bir; andif they say they 
belong to his shrine they are plentifully rewarded. 
The inhabitants of Barsar will commonly state 
that the police station there was burned down by 
this spirit. 

Séndd Bir is also supposed to cobabit with any 
female to whom any person who has mastered his 
charms may send him, the woman thinking that 
she is in a dream, - 


SIRDARU Bratyagi in P. N. and g. 1888. 


6? Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 78. % The Golden Manual, p. 671. 


63 Jones’ Crowns, p. 988. 
"2 Jones’ Crowns, p. 297. 


© Smith’s Christian Antiquities, Pp. 453, 466, 467, 488. 
72 Moore’s Oriental Fragments (1814), p.146. - 


78 Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 628, % Mrs. Romanoff’s Rites and Customs of the Greeco-Rusaian Church, p- 231, 


18 Smith’s 


ristian Antiquities, p. 777. 76 Op. cit, p. 1433. 


1 (For a further note about Séndfi or Sindht Bir, see ante, Vol. XI. p, 261, — Ep.] 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 

by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D., O.1.E., 1.0.8. 


(Continued from . 85.) 
THE TRANSITIVE VERB, 


Active Voice. 
81. Two verbs are conjugated : — 
(a) A Primitive Verb. wisae sozun, to send. 
e » ad Jf 
(6) A Derivative Verb, the Double Causal. wyhyle mérandvun, to get killed. 
Verbal Stem or BRoot.30 
e = A H 4, 
32” 862 gle mdrande 
82. Infinitive, the act of sending (or getting killed). 


a7 
Masc, Nom. wis sézun ws fe) be mérandvun 
thos ttt 
Dat. Urtjs~ sézanas ors 95 le médrandvanas 
a tt 
Abl. 45554 sdézana Ji lo mdrandvana 
a/ 3 » / 
Gen. “435 sdzanuk QWiyUybe mdrandvanuk 
4? if 
Fem. Nom. w3x” sdzaiit weGyle mdrand vat 
“7 9 Oe ee 
Dat. Abl, “j5 sdzani &yG bo mdrandvant 


83. Participles. 
Present (Active). . 


m | ” 
wilss sdzdn, sending. wlyG,le mdrandvan, getting killed. 
Perfect (Passive). 
» af ‘ 
Sg. m. “35-0  silz-mut,5! sent. hy 95,l mdranévmut,3! got killed. 
- * nd - / P 
f,  6“Sa”  sila-muts®2 é.3 Gybe mdrandv-muts®2 
4 2 eee : A 
Pl, m. “<j9” = siiz-mait33 roy li Sle mdrandv'-mati 
vs 4» // if 7 7 
£, 8° t390  sdza-matsq™ és” U jlo mdrandve-matsa 


Future (Active). 


wf @ ol ft 
Sg. m. wis sézavun, about tosend. w9945 mérandvavun, about to get killed. 
: of pil 2 f a 
f, ws5a sdzazunies wag4ybe mdérandvavunis 
7 o/ 3 : olf f , a 
Pll m. w9j9 sdzavunt w995 bo médrandvacunt 


_7/ 


of 4s 
F, Sigya~ sdzavuni®® By gG slo mdrandvavuni®® 








8 The order of tenses is different from that of the original. See note to-§ 85. 


81 [Regarding the vowel changes of the root, see § 158. ] 
22 On further inquiry, I find that mus more nearly represents the termination of the fem. sg. than mais aS given 
in § 27, 55 [Or stle!-maqt’.] 
/ » 2 


% Sometimes written, dee”? 30 stematsa [from W) 27 : 
85 So algo I find that uit and (pl) vuni more nearly represent the pronunciation than the ean! and vani given 


in § 22. 


/ fis 
s karun, ete., de® 5S kare-matsa). 
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84, Noun of the Agent, 


af # 2 f/f , ? 
Sg. m, Us5ij35 sézanvil, a sender, J 5.939 Vy bo mdrandvanvél, one who gets (a 
F person) killed. 
. / ’ . ; ir a © mle 
£, walsiis0  sdzanvdjeii3e re Lyd 9G Le mdrandvanvitjeniss 
/ 2 f A 
Pl, m. J 153} 90 sdzanvoli Jf si, Vl mérandvanvali 
fe PD ad 
£. dial sd 5 pe sozanvdjent didn | 55 4l) slo mdrandvanvijeni 
Participle Absolute. 
s / 
S55 shg-st ts lJ) bo mdrandu-tt 


85. Simple tenses.37 


[These are (1) The Imperative (Immediate) ; (2) The Present, Indefinite, and Putare ; 
- (8) The Aorist; (4) The Optative; and (5) The Precatiye, — Trans. | 


86. Imperative Mood, 


Singular, 
Simple. Respectful. Simple. Respectful, 
a * ‘, - A ; 4 f ; 

(2) 3a” sda A355, sda-ta, send! slo mdpandy 23 9 Gy Le méranav-te, get 

de ons os - | killed ! 
(8) WI" sdzin Wis s62-4-tan ws4jbe mérandyin 99 ghd) Lo midrandy-<etan 

Plural. 

_°? oe i 2 oo 7 / / 
€2) JII4 Sdn 9 JI s0k-t-tam 3G jlo mdranduin gl le mirandv-t-tan 
3 * “a As f sf Ae at ; / 
(3) y Ja" sbzin W320 sdai-tan ws be  méranduin wr 9G ye médrandy-t-tan 


a 


, Indicative Mood. 
87. Present Indefinite, and Future,3 


Singular. 
Q) Oa og 18 
i soz-2, I shall send, ote, 85 ybe mérandv-a, I shall get killed, ete.’ 
(2) Oy; a 802-ak 3) 9 le mérandv-ale 
.| A, ° / 
(3) § ja" sda 44 be mdvandyd 
Plural. 
i / é , 4 f 
(lj) joe séz-ay aS yle mérandy.ay 
) ; 4 Pree 
(2) 4 jr soz-iy 2Syle  méranduety 


/ » 
. 4 . di 
(3) wher sde-an wy be mdrandv-an = 
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88. Aorist. 


This tense®® is Acézve in form, but is treated as if it were a Passive, Hence the Personal 
Pronoun (or subject) appears in the Instrumental case, and the Object becomes Subject, while 
the verb remains active in form. [Regarding the changes of radical vowels and consonants 
in the Aorist, see §§ 158 and £f.] 


The Aorist can be formed in three different manners, viz. :— 
(a) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) (which ifthe verb was construed actively 
would be the subject) in the Instrumental, and the verb with the terminations 
of the Aorist given in § 36, e. g., 39 40 me siau, 
(2) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) in the Instrumental, and again repeated 
z s» 
as a pronominal suffix at the end of the verb* (see §§ 37, 47, 48, ¢. 9., ajaw 4 
me siizu-m, 
(c) With the Personal Pronoun not given in the Instrumental, and only given as a 
suffix at the end of the verb, e. g., r 3 slau-m. 


89. As regards the use of these three varieties, if the instrumental case is used, and the’ 
grammatical subject is not expressed, the suffix is usually omitted (variety a): but if the 
pronoun (or noun) in the instrumental is to be supplied from an instrumental in a preceding 
sentence, or is to be understood from a nominative ina preceding sentence in which, owing to 
the use of an intransitive verb, a nominative has to be used as the subjeet of the verb and not 


: af 
an instrumental, I find that the form with the suffix is invariably used. Thus, wis dapun, 
» /f 2 2»? 4 
to speak ; we @) tami dop¥, by him was it spoken, ?.¢. he spoke; yo wal pddi shdh-an 
2 2 ff 3 / . 
dop¥, by the king it was spoken, the king spoke; but whe 63 wo wrlasl oddishdh-an 
dop™ ta stizu-n, by the king it was spoken and it-was-sent-by-him, z.¢., the kimg spoke and 


- 4 & a a4 » . . ° e 
sent; or W230 a3 47 sibel padishdh du ta dopu-n, the king came and it-was-said-by-him, 4. ¢., 
o >» 4 
the king came and said. So also j> 3) timau sizu, by them was sent, they sent; but ‘the 


2 4» » / 
king spoke and sent men’ is wis” wj 4 oo gtliols padishdh-an dopu ta zaitt suai-n, by the 


king it-was-spoken, and men were-sent-by-him. 
af a 
An intransitive verb can also be used in this impersonal way; ¢. 9., Wto9 wadun, to weep ; &»9 wod", he wept ;. 


a . 
wos wodu-n, it-was-wept-by-him (Luke, xix. 41). 
eS / 2? 
90. In this tense, the characteristic vowel of the feminine is @, e g., 83.9 séz-a, and of 


the masculine # in the singular, andiin theplural. Sometimes, however, we find ¢ [e] also in the 
f 4 2 

feminine ; ¢ g., ws Ibare-n, whiie the regular form, given in the paradigm is w}j3 séza-n. Tt 

appears that those verbs which change their root-vowel @ into o, take 7 in the feminine. 


o/ / 
Thus (Mp.) w¢>) rachhun has its 8rd pl. fem. aorist wee) rachi-n [rachhe-n], as compared with 


i a % - 
w 53 séza-n, because the former has ray rochh for its aorist, and the latter }»~ siz. I find 
ali Intransitives taking a. So far I have not been able to lay down any better rule for dis- 
tinguishing the use of these vowels. [The real termination of the fem. pl. is ¢, written ya 
in the Sarada character. If the e (ya) is preceded by ts, tsh, 2 or s, it be comes a. We thus 
get rachhe n, they (fem.) were protected by him, kare-n, they (fem.) were by made by him, but 
asa (not dse), they (fem.) were; séza-n, they (fem.) were sent by him.] [In the fem. sg. the 


8 [Tt is derived from the Sanskrit Passive participle, ] 49 Note that the lst Plural never has a suffix, 
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termination * is not pronounced and will not be written so as to distinguish the form from the 
Mase. pl, in which it is pronounced, It is written d in the Siradi character, and before termi- 
nations, a8 in siza-m, siza-t, etc., it has a very indefinite sound partaking of the nature of a short 
German #. In such cases, therefore, it is conveniently represented by a. See § 7. Note that 
a final a always has this short sound, or something akin to it, and is hence also written a.| 


91. In order to thoroughly explain the conjugation of the aorist, I also give, in § 133, the 
conjugation of that tense for the verb w o diun, to give, on account of the difficulties which it 
exhibits. This will also serve as an example of the conjugation of verbs like ot hewn, to take, 
which take 9 altogether different pore in the feminine ; ¢. g,, ae heun, Aorist at hialsn, fem. 
€ ® hets ; gu tulun to lift, Aorist, ai) tul¥, fem. é £1) 5 whe hekun, to be able, aor. Sie hiuk, 


fom. <* hech. I. — Subject — a Noun Substantive. 


92. [The followingis the conjugation of the Aorist of a transitive verb, when the gramma- 
tical subject is a noun substantive. Thus in ‘I sent the man’ (%. ¢., the man was sent by me) ; 
the grammatical subject is a noan substantive, viz, ‘the man.’ 

When the grammatical subject is a pronoun, the conjugation is complicated by the addition 
of pronominal suffixes of the nominative case. This conjugation is given afterwards. | 

















Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
EE eae 
e ? 
by me ase 36 - me siguAl 540 ane stizts 
by thee ... " wanting ns 
LJ - ud f . A - Z ° 
by him ... 33 3 tamis2 slaw jae? tamt42 sie 
(a) cfd "7 os 
by ms oes DY Cw! asd siigu jo éwl asi site 
by you ... wanting 
=) 2 /. ” /. ; id 
by them ... jee timaw sien jee dima siiz 
>» < 4‘ 2 
by me pete me sizu-m pjowsa me stiza-m 
= ee 7 : / . 
© by thee ... Sogn tee sigu-t ej g~te tse silza-t 
by US save wanting = 
by yon .,. | S35seS23  tohi sitzu-va Bj oats  tohi stiza-vq 
by them ... wanting 
o » , 4» 
by me... rio”  silzu-m pix siiza-m 
2 fe 
by thee ... | 5 stlzu-t Sjo  stiza-t 
é > 2 / » 
by him ..,, Wj  sizu-n ~ wir”  shag-n 
(c) by us... wanting oor 
so fle 
by you... 8 2358 stizt-ya 859” silza-vg 
e aA 7 / 


#1 (This final “is written in the Paradigms, but is not audible in pronunciation. | 
/ 
$2 By her aa) tami. 


48 [The et of mdrun, to kill, sg. m, mér" fem. mér (written) Vo mar) (fors Lo mari) ; pl. m. mért, but f, mdre 


in which the 4 is unchanged. So from karwn, to make, sg, m. kor, £. kar, Bh m. hart, f. kare, See § 90 above. ] 
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byme .. 
by thee ... 
by him ... 

(a) 
by US eee 
by you ... 
by them .,. 


by me... 
by thee ... 
by him ... 

(6) 
by us ae 
_| by you... 
by them ... 


Were sent 


by me... 
by thee ... 


by him ... 
(¢) 

by us eee 

by yOu aes 


by them ... 


i SO 








Plural. 
Masculine, Feminine, 
e 4 Ais f ” 
5 ho me sitzt Bye me sdze 
wanting petits 
» f : A 4 sa f 
3 Soe r tama siizt 35 oe 7 tamissa sdza 
.? / : 4 / 
Stl ast site Sigucwl ast sdz¢ 
wanting —— 
- ; x 4a. j 
jee) lima sts Bye) = timau sdza 
= A / sd 
esate mie silzi-m ejse to me séza-m 
= « f - A 
Wj get tee siizi-t Wipwda = sdza-t 
wanting — 
wanting eee 
/ ? ad e Ae Mt d s 
$9594 S23 toht siizi-va By 5982) toh sdza-va 
» a 
esx” szi-m ei = sdza-m 
= ro / » 
yy stizi-t iy sbza-t 
e 7 aie : %. 
wis = sizinn wis soza-n 
wanting ae 
f ss ‘foes 
B39 sdizi-ve Sep” sdza-ve 
* a Aas /» 
ja siizi-k S59 sdza-k 


89 


_ [Note that certain verbs take ¢ in the feminine plural. The causal conjugated subsequently 
is one of these, So also the verbs karun, to make (aorist kor¥), and rachhun to protect (aorist 
rochh), have the fem, pl. kare, kare-m, kare-t, kare-n, kare-va (not kari-vq), kare-k, and rachhe, 
rachhe-m, rachhe-t, rachhe-n, rachhe-vg, and rachhe-k, respectively. See § 90 above. ] 





/ 
«4 By her ood tami. 
e 
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ETRE: SY CT TT, 











EIS EAN TA A eS RN ig ly 
rrr — ES 


98. II.—Subject—a pronoun (partly with double suffixes), 























I was sent 
pn 
Masculine. Feminine. 
eee ea CP SS IL CISL OLS CTT LCT A LLL LOCO LNT COCCI 
by me ae omen aie 
2 las - f at » 2 
by thee ..| 4! cpg jpe Gm tse szizu-tha-s bo A) (pg joe Oe tse silza-tha-s bo 
iv s 1998 Tabi gue (a5)44 (lami) sit 
by him ..] &) , yd} geo ( po) 44 (tam) siizu-na-s bo Bd pnd 5 gue 4s (tam?) siiza-na-s be 
; SP a Shh ) off & Shyu (te3)44 ) sit 
by her ...] a3 cyrtigee (X03) (fam?) sizt-na-s bo eptigw ( 23) (éamt) sitze-na-s bo 
by us ee aa Sra, eg 
fs.a 3 i eee dy 
by you ...{ dy cugj gu 423 tohi siizu-va-s bo BI cp gy gy 423 tohs siiza-va-s bo 
by them ..] gf Fen ag Je-ha-s b & A5ye0 (p03) tt iza-ha-s b 
d py 5900 (905)*4  (ttmau) siizti-ha-s bo 2 cp jgee (90d) (ttmau) stiza-ha-s bo 
94. Thou wast sent 
| Masculine, Feminine. 
a / //o 5 
by me w| da dre 5 ge aa! me sizt-ma-l tsa de Sha} gu de me siiza-ina-k tsa. 
by thee ... 





+ te » f£ . 7 / fis, Jf 
by him ... don 2d 5 ~~ ( pr?) (tamt)s® ste"-na-k ts@ da, 2155 gas (3) (tami}to siiza-na-k tsa 
/ 43s Jf 7 4‘ isle ° 4 
by her .,.| dq S15} a0 (443) (tami)! stizna-k tsa | te 2Ujys0(2e5)  (Zammi)i5 siiza-na-k tse 
/ yf » / —— / 4 ° / 
by us... Se 5 gee Sael ast silzu-k tea den Sige dul as? stiza-k tea 
by you .«. 











/ ‘eo f, ; . eee 2 ‘4s 4, 
by them .,,| 4m Cle, p— (s+) (timau)' sitet-ha-k tea | &qLlajyue( 43) (dima) siza-ha-k tsa 








- 


®5. He or she was sent 


a aaa a a nS A ee a ee IEE Sa EE 


Bete Masouline. Feminine. 





; es /is 2 ; 2 fs 
by thee ...] dus cred é tse stle¥-tha-n su tae orgie ta tse stiza-tha-n so 
> vow ; 2 42 - 
DY YOU res] caw coy} gue &a3  toht sda-va-n su dr yg 42) toht silza-va-n $0 
ener seers tne teers oeneeeeerrpeeennee 
[This form is only used in the second person.] 


td / 


] = . ‘, 
at Sad tami, a tan, and 9+) timau are usually omitted, or, if they are retained, the instramental suffix of 


a 


493 


the third person is omitted, Thue, &S ts koru-na-s bo, or a ae 


to the following paradigms. [Remember that, once for all, the small * 


the q of the feminine singular is a very short indefinite sound, } - 
45 See note 44 above, 


i iqm’ koru-s bo. This aleo applies 


above the line is not pronounced, and that 
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96. We were sent 








Masculine. Feminine. 
a a reat Re eae nel 
by me eee ARO 
f 7 Z / 4s . 
by thee ...] wl wjme de tse siizi-t ast crt big de tse sbza-id? ast 
bi ; . # 4, s Ae e f / * £ ; o. 
by bim  ..} wlio (3)  (tami)'6 silzi-n asi cl iow (95) Cegmt)t6 sdza-n4? asi 














b bh / ‘ md f ee ; / ¢ P A i 
y her ee) Col yyw (403) (tami)!® sdzi-n ase Vyhpre (40d) (tart) 46 sdza-n47 asi 
by us ae —_e - 

47 ¥ 2 ile ; fids ¢g 
by you ... vw I Sy 5 pw das toht stiat-vg ast cw! 85 35483 tht sbza-vas? ast 

/ » : ; F 4 tse ft, é 
by them ...! S90 (964)  (tdanaw)s6 stted-h ast ml gne (ge5)  (tiina)6 sdza-147 ast 

TA IL a A a a ea tT cc CS ESN 
97. You were sent 
Masculine. ; Feminine. 
2 lf @# Sic 5 p fil » : 

by me... | 43 550 yw de me siizi-ma-va toh! &3 § 90 5g do me shza-ma-va toh 
by thee @ea ene? Lead 


: i rn me : ewle ft 
by him ...} 49854 jpw (es)  (tamty48 etizi-na-va toht | 43 $553 3) (tami)48 séza-na-va tohé 
#389) 590 () (tat) AS 35) ja (03) (ta 


- . 


2‘/ 8. gf . : 9 ttl » f : 
by her...) 49853 jye (463) (fant) 48 siizt-na-va toh? | 3 49) je (445) (dams) sdza-na-va toht 


2 f wd / . : 2 ffs / p 
by us ...| SSB yh pee deol aed silzi-va tohi &3 B55 ge del ast siza-va tohi 


by you tee —— 





a 4h we 4, . glllei fy 
by them ...| 43 gy jy (504) (timau)®  —silzi-ha-va| 43354 354 (903) (uma) sdza-ha-va" 
” - - toh* o o : 


toht 





98, They were sent 





Masculine. Feminine, 


‘a f w# é S /,, 4 fs A ‘ 
by thee .| @) 1e5 hyde tse silet-tha-k tim &o3 Elgijgwda tse sbza-tha-k tima 


" fs‘ os 5 tee : f fi 2 . ; 
by you ...|@? yj 625 tohi stizt-va-k tim tad EF) gh gee 425) toht sdza-va-k tima 





(This form is only used in the second person. | 





#6 See note 44 above. 


of f / f f 
47 [From WS karun, ete,, the fom, plis “5 kare-t wy karen, ¥ T¥.. kare-vG, OS kave-k.} 


. #8 See nate 44 above. 
of fet 
9 (From wa karun, ete. , the fem. pl, is $975 kare-ma-va, ete, | 
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99. Edgeworth, besides some certain misprints, has the following forms: I by you (fem.,), 
siziven ; thou by us, stzinath; he by us, sizat; you by us, sizinava; they by us, siizai; they 
(pl. fem.) by you, sézivan. The ai is the suffix y (to thee), the rest I cannot understand, 


100. The remarks made in § 88, regarding the omission of the instrumental personal 
pronouns, apply here also. The nominative personal pronouns can also be omitted; e. 9., in 


4a 2 * ue 
ures} siiz''-tha-s, I was sent by thee, the pronouns are indicated by the s and by the th, 
respectively. 


4 
Causal Verb wy be mérandvun. 


10l. I.—— Subject —a Noun. 


a 























Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine, 
by me... - ka ne 
by thee ... ene & 
/ 
(a) by him. wt 4, Jp? temnivo ; .. Jaa 
by us .., | gahyle hel es mérandvt | 9 Wyle : 5 maranov 
=| 
by you ... ob: 5 
/ 
by them .., eee 3x tumau Ki 
f a a A taf a 
by me eee woe psx yo sss ME MLTANODU-Nd es Ube &O me mar anova-m 
a * ? / r / ~, / ° 
ay by him ... wes a 
‘e € (6) 
2 by usa. See — — 
a b ne ; { a3 . 4a oa ae ° 4 = 
by them ... Sai " 


Se 





bh » ee . r Sma, 7 
yme wo. py mdranbuu-m pyle mdranédva-m 
9 of lo 
by thee 000 lage ndrandvunt we, UI be maranbug-t 
by him at A UG be Grand 
(c) ese aes W935) mérandvu-n OF) Ws) marae 
byus wo esd - 
‘s ol x Sia tf A 
by you ... we] Bgg.g5ybo mérandv¥-ve $59 Vy bo mdrandva-ve 
2 »/ fee ff 
by them ... ol Oaiyho mdrandvu-k Sy lis be mdrandva-k 


4 
8) By her, %? tami, 
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Plural, 

Macsuline and Feminine. Feminine, 
by me eos se \ 
by thee eee ve E £ . 
by him .. oe. 4 Sa ; 2 & 

(2) b gWylo / 8 E mérando® $yylo) 8 FS mdrandve 
y us eon een o q 3 = - E =; 
£4 
by you «. 5 : a 
a b=j 
by them .., 


on f = 
by me .,,. ore f3 Ws , lo &® me mérandvi-m es U3 ) lode me mdrandveem 
af A 
= by thee ... es Wey yle dx tse mdrandvi-t wl lode tse mérandve-t 
ed by him ... aa ——- aie 
- 3 
Be ¢ (2) 
© by us a. ee aaa 
ed Pn) s 4 Sf 2 : 
_E by you 2. oes Sag Wyle ded tohi mérandvt-va [839 Wyle da3 tohi mérandve-va 
by them oes os ieee Gomes} 
of A 7, a 
by me... wae (3 Wy lo = médrandvi-m '-) U3 yl marandve-ne 
aif A ./ 
by thee... =a} eg Ble omdrandvi-t wy gli lo médrandve-t 
e aed 4 a ‘ : 
by him .. a. wy le mdrandvi-n whe mdrandve-w 
(c) ’ : 
by us eee aoe ere "emma 
fol , se P 
by you ... nee 8994 5l0 mdrandvi-ve Salle mdrandve-va 
Pe . t 
by them ,,. eee BU bo mdrandvi-k BU slo mdrandve-k 





II.— Subject — a Pronoun, 


‘ots t a 
102. Like the Aorist of the Primitive Verb. Thus, és Shey 93 jylode me mdrandv-ma-k 
tea, by me wast-got-killed-by-me-thou thon, f.¢., ‘I got you killed.’ The general remarks 


concerning the Aorist refer also to the Causative. 


ust 


103. 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


EEE, 


Pluperfect II.51 


Subject. 
nO Enna 






7 


, by me ,,, 395.9% SA 

( by thee .,, ist 
; 7 2 4 
by him .,, 335x% pe 


- » / 
by us ete ee 39)39 daw | 


- » f 
9.95982 943 


a 
by me vee eee js” &.0 


by thee .., se Wy 5.500 do 
by him ,,, ee i 

(0) 
by us ae 


‘3s » 4 
B93 590 423 


» - 
by me ., oe pj” 
by thee .., wy eo 
byhim wg, re 

(c by us 
He / rae 
by you 1.00 Lf Baim 
7 
by them... S559 


de 
Masculine, 


a re 


me sézbv 





tam'®2 sdzdv 


ast sdzby 
Sirens 


“aman sézdv 
me sozd-m 


tse s6z6-t 
a 

—— 

toht sézé-va 
nen 

sdzd-m 
8026-¢ 


shzb-n 


Comers, 
8626-v@ 


8626- 


Singular, 


[Arrrx, 1896, 


a ee 


Feminine. 


~ 
iS T; xe So me sdzoyt 


roe 


= / 

& 1; co caw | 
» / 

/ 2 7 


7 
aa gee om 


/ 2 2 
% af ao cd 
/ ) 

pe Tiss 

/ » 

/ » 

we Typ 

/ | 
S92 0 


/ x) 
Sl, T; owe 


tamt52 sézoyt 
‘ aa * 

ast sdzo0y2 
eel 

° aA a.& a 
timdy sdzoys 
me sézdya-m 

‘ 

tse sdz0ya-t 


a aT 


® 4 
tohi séz0-re 
erate 
aia 
sdz0ya-ne 
aa 
s0z0ya-t 


aa 
sdzoya-n 


Serres 


A 
sdzoyt-va 


rs 
sdzoya-ke 


[Note.— The above is as given by the author. Wade gives for this tense, instead of sézév, 


tA a A aaa 
‘70V, marydv, or maréydn, 


He was made She was made They (mase.) were made 
me ,,, karyé-m haryéya-m karyé-m 
thee ,,. karyé-t karyéya-t haryé-t 
him .., karyé-n karyéya-n karyé-n 
uw  .., karyéo karyéya haryéy 
you ... haryd-ve karyéya-va karyé-va 
them .., karyé-k karyéya-k karyé-& J 


fem. mdréy, 
réyi, or mdréyéyi, According to the Kaé 
Indefinite Past, and its principal forms are as follows. 


or mdréyéy; pl. masc. méré 
mirasabdam rita, 


» or mdréyéy, feminine, 


& native grammar, this tense is simply 
The simple verb is karun, to do:— 





) 
| 
t 





They (fem.) were made 


peateniienemiemetnet ene a 


Same as Fem. sing. 


ERED 
8 For Fluperfect I., see Periphrastic tenses. 


52 By her 43 tami. 
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a 
The Pluperfect is formed by substituting yd for yé, and éyé for yé in the masculine. The 


Feminine is the same as above. We thus get the following forms :— 


A Seeger 
He had been made They (masc,) had been made 
a ae 








by me .. kary d-m haréyé-m 
by thee ... karyd-t karéyé-t 
by him ,,. karyd-n karéyé-n 
by us... karydv karéyéy 
by you ... karyé-ve karéyé-va 
by them ... karyd-k karéyé-Ie 


SEE STE a ET IT A TT I SOO Di EO EG ESS I REC EID 





So also from the Causal, mdrandvyé-m, etc, 


If the stem of the tense, however, ends in #s, teh or #, the y of yé and of y@is omitted. We 
thus get sdz6-m, not sézyd-m, I sent him; sézd-m,I had sent him. Moreover, in these verbs, 
yéya, yé, and éyé become éya, 4, and dyé, respectively. We thus get the following forms :— 


Indefinite Past. 








He was sent She was sent They (masc.) were sent'| They (fem.) were sent 
° A A 
by me... s626-m sézdya-m sbz0-m > 
A a 
by thee ... 862 6-t sézdya-t 8620-t | 
e A_A aft aif 
- - 020-0 ; 
ay ee a te et a oe > Same as Fem. sing. 
by US awe 80200 8020YQ nOnUy 
by you ss. s6z6-va sézbya-va 8620-va | 
af a4 
by them ... s0z6-Ie sdzbya-k $620-k J 


| 


RRA A EET LEE TT I I I I TST IE TE EEE ICTY EE OO EL LETS BELLE LLL EAE PLOT TT DEL IEEE LEE LAE E LED AE ETE TE REO EIA 


Pluperfect, masculine. 











He had been sent They had been sent 
by me... sdzd-m ababyé - 
by thee... séad-t sdz0y6-t 
by him .. sbzd-n soz0yé-n 
by usa sdzdv sbadyey 
by you 8024-04 senses 
by them .. sdzd-ke sézoyé-k 





as 


¢ 


The following verbs, however, do insert y in the masculine singular terminations, katsun, 
to be wet; grotsun, to be splashed out of a vessel; zsotsun, to be without employment ; ishotsun, 
to be empty ; tézun, to be sharp ; pazun, tobe fit ; rétsun, to be pleasant ; vetsun, to contain; brazun, 
to shine; bdwazun, to be pleasant ; letsun, to be weak ; srétsun, to be pure. These are all neuter . 
verbs, and therefore take the terminations of nenter verbs. Vide post. Thus katsyds, not katsés, 


T was wet. | 
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i SS ee 


104, Optative or Past Conditional. 


Present. 0 
Primitive. GUSAL. 


Sg. Sg. 
5 gan ds ,U,be mdrando-aha, did I get killed, ete 
(1) 435 séz-aha, did I send, etc. Uo mérandv-aha, did I get killed, ete. 
4/ 4 
(2) Oryges s6z-aha-k 21a Ube mdrandu-aha-k 


/ a * 4 7 / ‘ / a “y” 
(3) 4; os sbz-the [ot 429 sdziha] 4454) lo médrands-ihe [or 4 2 Ube mdranduiha} 


Pl, PI. 
4/1 oo 4s f , 
jy sbz-ah-au ile médrandv-ah-ae 
‘ a e e 
sip sb2-th-iu g94 be mdrandy-ih-tu 
“f/f 


PPD : 
wa séz-aha-n we slo mdrandv-aha-n 


105. Precative,™ 
” r ? ® : f a4 Aa #68 PY GU to A ra ag 
8330 abz-tet, [or 245 5 p00 adaizthe], Uj94) 4 mdrandv-iei [or 423 94) mérandvizihe], 
send, I pray J get (—————-) killed, I pray 
Compound Tenses, 
106. Imperative Continuative, 
- 
ut wlige s6z-dn ds, etc. 


a 
wT wlUyle mérandy-dn ds, ete. 
keep sending; etc. 


Bee wn dsun Continue getting( — )killed, etc. 
Indicative Mood. 
107. Present Definite. 
rs Os ie sézdn chhus, etc., I am sending, etc, 
rrr wl, U jlo miérandvdn chhus, etc., lam getting( — )killed, ete, 
108. Imperfect. 
‘se rat wl; , | sézdn deus, I was sending, ete. 
oe st wy i, Le = mérandvdn ésus, I was getting( — )killed, etc. 
Perfect. 


109. There is no active form. The tense is hence formed by means of a passive construc- 


/ 
tion, by combining the Perfect Participle Passive, with the Auxiliary Verb 44 chia. The 
Personal Pronoun (or subject) has therefore to be put in the Instrumental ( § 88 ), and the 


object stands in the nominative. Thus, ‘I have sent him’ is rendered by ‘He has been sent by 
me,’ 


110. Asin the case of the Aorist, the Perfect can be formed in three different WaYS i— 
(a) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) (which if the verb was construed actively 
would be the subject) in the Instromental, and the Perfect Participle with 
4 
44 chha conjugated as given in § 55, and agreeing with the object (which has 


° . . 2 Y » 
now become the subject) in gender, number and person; ¢, Gay SR Kreg Kee 
me silemut chhu, by me it has been sent, I have sent, 


A ES Tp Ne 


55 Not given in Mp. 
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aa 


(2) With the Personal Pronoun (or noun) in the Instrumental, as before, and again 
repeated as a pronominal suffix at the end of the Verb™ ( § 48); e.g,, 


~ ~ 
PES Oj pe do me sitzmut chhu-m, by me it-has-been-sent-by-me. 


(c) With the Personal Pronoun not given in the Instrumental, and only given as a 


a x - 
suffiz at the end of the verb; e¢. 7., p¢o “jp siizmut chhu-m, it has-been-sent- 























by-me. 
The different uses of these three forms are as described under the head of the Aorist 
111. I.— Subject — a Noun. 
Singular. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
(by me f me ) (de me 7} 
by thee .,.) ; wanting 2 . | F 
~ ; BB & i 3 tam’ = 
| by him ..] 4°" i tami S Ee } . = 
£ . > = / = 
(a) by us ‘ Sao) ase C = > dws! asi , = 
a e RY Ps. * = 
wanting ‘Ss = 3s 
by you ... no | i & 
by them ... | 20) mau J [oer temau | 
(by me... pore dn me chhu-m re? ( ae ne , of chhe-m 
FE | by thee ...) — > dm tse Jane m4> Aqise | - ion 
a) | by hi )*3 3 on . : 3 
re y im ee PA S > ees, S 4 
Doge Jo. yoy 3p ed 
2 { 4 ‘ / < 
Ms by you ..; 835¢ dts tohe chhu-ve 8 5 "af &23 tohr chhe-ve 
by them ...| —— a cae — j—J/) (I 
(by me... ree ( }  chhu-m et ( ) chhe-m 
by thee ... ee : | chhu-t “4 | chhe- 
2 = 4 Pes 
1 by him Cre> ma BS . chhu-n Ut j 4 = aaa 
("4 by us — se —- — i. 
y i Y ; w "S 
by you ...| S9¢> chhu-va $945 chhe-va 
2” ss ‘i 
(by them .. Clea { ; chhu-is elegy l J chhe-ls 


6: But the first plural never has a suffix, 


/ 
55 By her éo3 tami. 


/ 
5 So Mp., but-Np., os¢@ am tse chha-y. 
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SERRE 
Plural. 
er 
a ee a 
Masculine, | Feminine. 
SERS gn ES 
| 
, {byme .,, { 4« me ) ( si me) 
by thee .,. ——— = ae = 
: ay, ; c : 4 ; tami c 
ee — ee $ Se a. 8. 
(a)< :) ‘ 2 / { 2 ‘ie 2 / & 
I by us at daw | ast C e: Kas | ase 8 
b £ : | & £ Pe whe S 
i y you rn Ww r. ‘ S 
« ” e ,) ‘ 
(by them .,.,, [ aad timau jf tees J 
{by me ree ) seme fl >) chhi-m pee 4 | we me ( chhe-w, 
E | by thee ,,, ~ > da tse | chhi-t ga dx tse Chhe.t 
w ” = 8 Ss a ae ~ - 
e = 3 &. 
ec]. y by him ore | °3 — E | ee ace ee eee | 3 — 
& \ (2) \ 8: pag 28 
a ‘ by us a as 4 “5 \ canes 4 a c —_— nae 1 he 4 —— } 5, c ae 
. : ee | % / 2 2 | 
an | by you 85a K25 toi | chhi-va] 854m A235 toh i | | chhe-va 
lea | ae Oe Mice ec f J coat | J a 
(by me reo )  chhi-m ree) (  chhe-m 
oy 2 
by thee ...| ee chhi-¢ gm chhe-t 
as - 3 - ey 
‘by him ,, CISD | i i, 5 | chhi-n wea | 7 i = chhe-n 
(c)2 “2 2 § fee ig 
’ by as wwf \ Be : : "4 ——— “areas ‘ =, 4 a 
/ > / a) w 
| by you... 894 | : | chhi-va $5 | ‘8 | chhe-vwe 
(by them ...) leg [ | ehhi-k Sls J | chhe-k 


II. — Subject —a Pronoun. 


112. [Tn this case the Auxiliary, 
nations of the present tense, but the 
transitive verb, The original text giy 
using the forms of the Auxiliary emp! 
points out later on. In the present tr 


4 
5a Properly ated J” sdzinat!. 


af / 
7 From wy karun, 43°, 


rer 


/ 
S karematsa, see § 90, 


in the case of transitive verbs, 
Same suffixes as those which 


oyed with intransitive verbs. 
anslation I give the correct for 


does not take the termi- 
we find in the Aorist of a 
he Perfect and Pluperfeet, 

This the Author himself 
ms of these tenses. ] 
Sa eo tt 
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113. I have been sent 
TR 
Masculine. Feminine. 
eee 





by me... - ——— ; cavers 
by thee ... cree 4 tse chhu-tha-s Uree> “> tse chhe-th(a)-s 
= ° 7 : + is cS ; ie 

by him's ,.. wee pd tam chhu-s5® 2 ss Uree oF tami chhes®? £ 
by us... Ba 3 ae ae § 

5 Ae are 2 Wy hogs : 
by you... ) | use i toht chhu-va-s cw se> 423 toh chhe-va-s |S 

s 4 77 

by them ... ute se) tumau chhu-s® Ure se) tau chhe-s® 





114. Thou hast been sent 














Masculine. : 7 Feminine. | 
fe | / 
by me .. Chee to me chhu-ma-k Sees do me chhe-na-k 
by thee ... aay Rea 
= ” ./ ~S ~ Az: Jf . 3 
by him®? ,,, Slee ad tami chhu-kfl | & ; Elem ai tami chhe-het | = 
o 4 ae “ ed 
Slee dul asi Bice) aitidh eae ® 
by us... Heo Bun | ast chhu-k S iy aq del asi chhe-k : 
by you ... ara = 
2 4, : . a : 
by them ... Clea se timau chhu-k® elem se timau chhe-k™ , 








115. He or she has been sent 





Masculine. Feminine. 





13 2 s | 49 /, — 

by thee ...) © | wrtteo 4a tse chhu-tha-n ee wees Sa tse chhe-tha-n = 
4 si} 4 3 

i @. ‘a 2 . x 7 / sai ; = 

by you 3 ( wee 623 tohi chhu-va-n 2 [%,( eres tohi chhe-va-n 2 


—eererem sree nme mn enn SPCR SSIS 
[This form is used only in the second person. | 
a i a a eg 
Y 
58 By her sd tami, 


43 . s ~ 
59 ms this ae a should expect _p*¢2 chhu-na-s le chhe-na-s. The analogy of the Aorist is followed, wheré 
/ fr =) 
"we have 4} cas eo tam korus bo, instead a3 ty 3 tami korwnas bo. See $98, note 44, So also in th® 
plural). When the pronoun in the instrumental is not given, the full forms are used, ] 


/ 
60 By her, sa tamé. 
ee 


6} neo suffix omitted, as the pronoun in the instrumental is given. Thus lee chhu-k for © Ae 


chhu-na-k, and eee chhu-ha-k. See § 113, note 59, above. 


‘ 
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116, We have been sent 

















Masculine. Feminine. 
by me... —— — 
by thee ... ngade tse chhi-t ga 6% tse chhe-t 
— r 4 - i wien ss 7 S 
by him...) 3+} gee (3) (temi)® chhien | S| 2°} wee (e3) (tamt)® chhen | § 
1? - Ss 4 i, - 8: 
by us... | A B [cg ora ‘S 
oY ‘ rf , : "Sy |S Ue J “. : = 
by you... $54o 423 toht chhi-va S| Soe 623 tohi chhe-va s 
/ /. . 
by them ... Pee (363) (man) ®? chhi-k Slee (503) (timau)® chhe-k 


ea a PETS SETS 





117. You have been sent 
See ct EE i Et et ea es 


Masculine, | Feminine. 
eee a i) Eee eee eee 


/ z f 
by me .. 896 4° «me chhi-vas Seem 40 me chhe-va® 
b thee aa Ganneses enema hy 
: are \ A { ; e, “2 \ ; f ° 3 
by him ,,.1 4 i see eo) tam chhi-vas s |. 7 $9¢a ad tam’ chhe-vae> = 
-y a, = eae | mg <S 
by us... ~3 | fee — asi chhi-va & Sfp | See eel ast chhe-va . 
” ae ag a rad ‘ 
by you oor aera bh eeeememnes s 
/ Fi / /, 
by them .. $949 90) timau chhi-vass $9¢> 90) timau chhe-va® 








118. They have been sent 


Masculine, | Feminine. 
—— SSS ee 
5 /. 2 |/<°3° ; 3 
by thee...) . 9 Flakes cy tse chhi-tha-h =| .* eign da tee chhe-tha-k S. 
s a / » % ~ 4 / - . 
by you... 3 CE 8x 883 tohi chhi-va-k BS Ys Sega d23  tohi chhe-va-k = 
- Z SS] a5 ae = 





[This form is used only in the second person. ] 





62 See § 118, note 59 above. ] 
/ 
68 By her SeJ tami, 


la 
et By her +? tami. 
_ +t ; 
& Instrumental suffix omitted, as the pronoun in the instrumental is given. Thus, $942 instead of chhi-va 


vt 7] 
IPS chhi-na-vg, 8944 chhi-ha-va, and soon, See § 118, note 59, above, 
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119, The Causal verb is conjugated exactly like the simple one, and need not be given in 


” 4 
full. For “35 siizmuté, etc., substitute the corresponding Participle Passive of 


» f 
9 Wy le marandvun. Thus,— 


>= 8 f - * 
wn 9 gle mdrandvmut for wan gee silamut 
4 a A 3 A PA ” A 
6% 9 jbo mdrandumuts for 6°32" silemuts 
/ o / 4 A . * / oa As e 
wy 5) Le méranovimat® for an 39 = suiztnagte 


47 é 4/7 3 
és? 63 ble marandvematsa for ¢3*39 sdzamatsa, 
o 


126. Pluperfect. 
This is conjugated on the same lines as the Perfect, the Aorist of the Auxiliary verb 


/ 
ae T dsun being substituted for *¢ chha. The second form of the Pluperfect (Pluperfect IL.) 
will be found above, under the simple tenses (§ 108), 


121, I, — Subject — a Noun. 









































Singular, 
| Masculine, Feminine, 
rc (byme .. oo me ( Fi } 
| by thee ,..) ; : E r 
i, 5 t % < 
; At rt tem xO ta 
by him 2 ae ne 49 q 2 
(a) J Ken aed = we4og38 } & 
by us — “1 G8t & — aa = 
| v) ° . > | =i 2 
j | by you ae | 38 
| by them ... x3 ima \ a J 
| ~ & / ! , 
a | by thee een rw 4 13 = ies osu-t ee f 19 a) = 2 Osa-é 
© < (3) hg ase 4Q = Vy r= a 3 
Ne ec Pe te eae ae sa | > 
+ ' A = A 
= by you... igus gt _ toht bsg |» gas T FE : Gsa-uG 
| by them ..,) ==" —- 2 
” / ( 4 
by me ...| a fu Gsu-m pul } O3d-i 
é ; | 
| by thee .,,| so gt bsu-t wwe 7 | , | Ostet 
: 2 \? “> / \ 2 = aoe 
by him oe cy yt 3 = Osu-n wy t t a 5 4 OSd= Ty 
(c) by us es *) 3 eee eS] 3 
7 / ft Ae. 
| by you... Syne yt dstl-va Bast : GS4-UG 
a4 / ! A . j 
L by them ...\elas ral dsu-ke SlaoT J \ dsa-k 
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Plural. 





Masculine. Feminine. 




































































f by me ww ( } f f ‘ } 
| 8 so & oe 
by thee | 4g |e ; "F Bs : 
7 a EI a <6 ‘ae 4 os i S 
by him 4  . 9 ag | og ~ { | . 
(2)4 s) y 4 A | \ St S He a e s 
by us eee = = A S = a & 
4) \ elem ‘3 ~ 3 = a = 
by you a | * 3 ‘% 
ss | 8* | 
| Uby them ... L « J U Py J 
(by me ... pul ) ( ; to ) (Ae at ] ( 7 to | ( isa-m 
— ae 39 , 
2 BYES) oe sae | a | E E | 2 | Ost-t ual | ict i: ~t asa-t 
a by hi Sal Coes So =| = era 
2 (8)<. 70 PAS Aah EY — baad a +e x 
a by us of —— s3 4 nis cy. *I XQ A S| 
red } 3S O-) Bo 3 ] & Se 
a b / ae ee | it ~ Ue Om |S 
aa Y YOU ae a 53 Ost-va % eT 5 = | dsa-va 
| Uby thar co) —— j Aefj tL—j— J LAs | 
pbyme ... pl 7 ( dsi-m af l eae 
| re 1 
by thee ee eT dst-t at Fe t 
by him ..,, at °F ‘SB | dst-n ie 1 4 = i 
On - b RA F a coe Oe ae 
DY US af ee 3, 8 aie Be 
; | ) \ S | — —o | bad Ye S | meni 
by you a. gga A. ot . 
=. ite we | Ost-va 8 _gwe | | dsa-va 
lL by them ... all J | dst-hs Sle J | dsa-k 
II. — Subject — a Pronoun, 
122. I had been sent 
Masculine. | Feminine, 
by me a ( ; — a " siaecboss ) 
a . // A 
by thee ... pagans iat é& tse ds-tha-s | gio éa tse Osa-thas 
. 2 “a » f 5 on . / 7 | 
by him66 eee i cpanyt ~ tam bsu-s8? 3 \og” | Lp ee tam Gsa-s87 | 3 
; 4 . Le jo25 - [= 
by us a. re one a Ad bans rs 
, /s 2 TR ee 44 = 4 
by you ... ) Caray? G25 toht ds¥-va-g | m NIT ego 483 toh? 0sa-Va-s | 3 
» 7 | / ; . 
by them ... ; oye 9 Ty timau bsu-s87 1 | comal 503  timau dsa-s67 | 
E PED ee ee eas a (oe 


/ 
6 Onee for all, by her, ** tami. 


2 ‘3 
67 Instrumental suffix omitted, as the pronoun in the instrumental is given: thus, uo” t, 6su-s, for cpsiva gt 
-» 


ésii-na-s, and conten yt dsu-ha-s, as in the aorist and perfect. See § 113, note 59, 


~ ee 
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THE CHANDRA-VYAKARANA. 


Prorzussor Kigpaorn has shewn! that Jayaditya and Vamana, the compilers of the 
. Kdsikd Vritti, have used tho Grammar of the well-known Buddhist author Chandra- 
gémin or Chandrach4rya, the Chandra-Vyakarana, although they never actually mention 
it. Asa full knowledge of this system has thus become desirable for a critical edition 
of the Kdsikd, a pupil of Prof. Kielhorn’s, Dr. Liebich of Breslau, has examined all the 
obtainable materials, — the MSS. found in Népal, Ceylon and KaSmir, as well as the Tibetan 
translations contained in the 116th and 132nd volume of the Mdo or Séira portion of the Tanjur. 
Hitherto, no remains of Chandra’s work have been found in India proper. In the Nach- 
richten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften eu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1895, Heft 3, 
Dr. Liebich gives a résumé of his inquiries, from which it appears that the whole system 
of Buddhist Sanskrit Grammar has now been recovered. It consists of the following 
texts, preserved either in the original or in the very faithful Tibetan translation : — 


l. The Sttra-Pdtha, in six books, corresponding to the Ashiddhydyt of Panini. A com- 
plete MS. of it, written in 1356 A. D., has recently been acquired by the Indian Government 
from Népal and is now in Calcutta. Moreover, there are several fragments in Cambridge and 
a complete translation in the Tanjur. 

9. The Stira-Vritti. This is, no doubt, the most important text of the whole system, 
corresponding, as it does, in style and treatment of the matter to the Kdsikd Vritii and con- 
taining very probably the original explanation of Chandragémin himself. In the colophon, 
it ig called the work of Dharmadisa. If this is to be taken as a proper name, it may be the 
name of the pupil who wrote down his master’s words. Dr. Liebich gives the beginning of this 
commentary, which shews its similarity to the Kdéikd and the help it gives for emending 
the corrupt passages of its printed edition. 

The only complete MS. of this commentary, containing the Sdéras, and written in the 
character of the XII.-XIII. century, is in the library of the Maharaja of Népal at Kathmanda. 
Throagh the kind intervention of Col. Wylie, British Resident'in Népal, Dr. Liebich obtained a 
copy. The original, according to Prof. Bendall, comprises 159 palm-leaves. The copy numbers 
281 large leaves of Nepalese paper. Fragments of the same Vritti, not extending over a third 
of the whole, are in the Cambridge University Library. 

8. The Stira-Paddhaii, a gloss by Anandadatta. Copious fragments, belonging to the first 
and second books of the Stirapdiha, are preserved at Cambridge. 

4, Chandra-Alankdra, a Tikd of the Séirapdiha, by an unknown author. The single 
existing fragment, referring to the fifth andsixth books, was acquired in Népal by Prof. Bendall, 
and is now in his own possession. It is written in a very archaic alphabet, the so-called arrow- 
top character, similar to the South-Indian alphabets and else found in Buddhist votive 
inscriptions only. 

$, Adhikéra-Sahgraha : a curious little book, containing all the Adiikdras or leading rules 
of the Ohdndra-Sdtra, with an indication as to how many Sétras they apply. It is found in the 
Tanjur only. No such treatise, at least in Grammar, has reached us in the original Sanskrit. 

6. Dhdtu-Patha, the collection of roots according to the Chdndra system, differing from 
Pinini’s mainly in the arrangement, as it makes the genera verborum the highest principle of 
division. It was found by Dr, Liebich in two different translations in the Tanyur. With the 
aid of these, the Saiskrit original, too, was afterwards discovered in the Cambridge 
collection. 

There is a third translation of this work in the Tanjur (No. 3727), with some alterations, 
having the ad- and tuhoti-classes combined into one, and the last or chur-class worked over 


— Seen aan neem 


a Ante, Vol, XV. pp. 188-5, 
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and rendered more similar to Panini’s. In the concluding verses, Bgrod-dka-sei-ge (Durgasithha) 
is named as the author of these alterations. Dr. Liebich has shewn that this Durgasimha is 
identical with the well-known commentator of the Kédtanira Grammar, and that he really 
introduced the Dhdtupdtha of the Chindras in this revised form into the Kalapa system, as it is 
found in all the Sanskrit MSS. of this Grammar, while the genuine Kaldpa-Dhdtusitra, 
differing totally from this, is again preserved in the Zanjur only (No. 3723), 


¢, A Dhdtu-Pérdyana by Parnachandra, probably belonging to the Chindra system and 
corresponding to the Mddhaviya-Dhdturritti, was bought by Prof. Bendall in Népfl, and is 
now in the Cambridge collection. 


8. Gana-Péjha, The Ganas of the Chandra system are fully incorporated into the Sitra- 
Pritts (No. 2), just as the Kdsikd Vritti contains the Ganapdtha of Panini. 


9. Unddi-Siira, preserved in the Tanjur only. Chandragémin has arranged his unddi 
affixes in three books according to the final letter, The first book or chapter contains the 
affixes ending in any vowel except a; the second the affixes in a from ka to ya; and the third, 
the remaining a-affizes from ura to ha, the so-called Avip-affix and the affixes ending in 
consonants, 


10. Unddi-Vritti: an excellent commentary to the former, in the Tanjur only. The 
words derived from the wnddi affixes as well as their synonymes are given in Sanskrit together 
with a Tibetan version. 


ll. Upasarga-Vritti, an explanation of the twenty Upasargas or verbal prefixes of the 
Saiskrit langnage, by Chandragémin. It is found in the Tanjur only. 


12. Varna-Sitra of Chandragémin, corresponding to the Pdnintya-Sikshd and like this 
containing rules on phonetics, It was found in Kagmir by Prof. Bihler, and is moreover trans- 
lated in the Tanjur. 7 


13, VarnaeSitra-Vritti, a metrical commentary to the former by Chos-skyon, ¢. ¢., 
Dharmapala, in 119 éékas. This.is preserved in the Tanjur only. 


14. Paribhdshaé-Siltra, giving the rules of interpretation for the Chandra system, It was 
found in Kasmir by Prof. Bihler, together with No. 12. Dr. Liebich hag proved the 
genuineness of these paribhdshd rules hy quotations from the Sétra Vritti (No. 2). 


15. Bdldvabodhana, an elementary treatise on Saiskrit Grammar according to the 
Chandra system, corresponding to the Laghukaumudi of Varadarija, It was written in 
Ceylon by a Buddhist priest named Kagyapa, or Kassapa, about 1200 A. D., with a view of 
facilitating the study of Saiskrit, But its existence seems afterwards to have caused the loss 
of the original Ohéndra Vydkarana in that island. It was discovered by the late William 
Goonstilleke, who reported on it under the title, “The Grammar of Chandra” (ante, Vol. IX. 
pp. 80-84) and published its beginning, about a third of the whole, in the Orientalzst. Dy. Liebich 


is in the possession of a complete copy of this work, presented to him by Mr. Mendis 
Gunagekara of Colombo.? 


16. Tinanta, a treatise on conjugation of verbs on the Chandra system. In the Tanjur 
only, 


17. Subanta-Ratndkara, the * jewel mine of nonns:” a collection of nouns according to 
gender and last letter, and belongin g to the Chandra system. In the Tanjur only. 


18. Vydkarana-Subanta, treatise on the declension of nouns according to the Chandra 
system: fonnd in the Tanjur only. 


nr pee erenperar ayemeepem nny eerste sae 
CL a 
2 A printed edition of the Baldvabodhana has appeared in the meanwhile (Colombo, 1895), 
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19. Vibhakti-Karikd, by lévarabhadra or Simphabhadra, treating the same matter as the 
former: preserved in the Tanjur only. 


20, Sambandha-Uddesa or Chadga-Vritti, a short and rather meagre treatise on syntax by 
the Kayastha Chaigadisa, written in glékas. An original MS. of it is in the possession 
of Dr. S. von Oldenburg in St. Petersburg, and a Tibetan translation has been inserted into 
the Zanjur, 


21. Chatga-Vritti-Vivarana, a commentary to the former, in the library of Dr, S. von 
Oldenburg. 


The upper limit of Chandragémin’s date is now determined by an example given in 
the Sdira-Vritit (No. 2), which records as a contemporaneous event a world-known victory 
gained over the Hinas. This refershim tothe Gupta period. The lower date has long been 
known as he is mentioned by Bhartrihari, who died, according to I-tsih, about 650 A. D. 


Concerning the date of the Tibetan translations, the colophon of the Adhikdra-Saigraha 
(No. 5) is not devoid of interest, in which it is said that the Bhikshu Blo-gros-brian-pa (Sthira- 
mati) translated this text in the city of Yeran, the capital of Népal. Dr, Liebich has shewn that 
Yerah is the Tibetan name of Patan, the old metropolis, which ceased to be so after the 
foundation of the present capital Kathmandi, Now Kathmanda, according to the Nepalese 
chronicles, has been founded under Gunakimadeva, about 1000 A. D. On the other hand, the 
same Sthiramati is said to have begun the translation of Ugrabhiti’s Sishyahitd. The date of 
Ugrabhiti is given by Bérini, who says in his India (written 1030 A. D.): ‘“ Ugrabhiti was the 
teacher of Anandapila, son of Jayapila, who ruled in our time.”’* So the literary activity of 
Sthiramati, who translated most of the preceding texts and a good many others, probably falls 
between 950 and 1000 A. D. The Sdtirapdtha, Upasarga-Vritti, Varna-Sétra and Varnastira- 
Vritit seem to have been translated even earlier. 


THE RECLUSE AND THE RATS. 
A TIBETAN TALE, translated by 
L, A. WADDELL, LL.D. 


Preliminary Note. 


THz tale here translated from the Tibetan, for the first time in European literature, I 
believe, is contained in a booklet,} printed, it is said, at Narthai near Tashi-lhunpo, the capita | 
of Western Tibet. Itis generally believed to be an allegorical account of the war 
between the Nepalese and Tibetans and the sack of Tashi-Ihunpo by the former in 
1792 A.D. Thus the hermit of the tale is considered to be the Grand Lima of Tashi-lhunpo of 
that time, lo-zai Palbdan Ye-s’e, who himself is credited with the authorship of the story. 
The tale is also interesting as a specimen of indigenous Tibetan prose with its clumsy pastoral 
pictures, everywhere pervaded by the Buddhist ethical doctrine of retribution — as a man 
sows so Shall he reap. The narrative has been condensed in places where it was too diffuse. 


Translation. 


One night, a hermit, while performing his devotions in the retreat known as The Tawny 
Rock Cave,? heard a strange sound inside the altar vase, On this the hermit said to 
himself :—“ Hitherto the solitude of my retreat has been unbroken, what can be the cause of 








8 See ante, Vol. XV. p. 812, 

1 Entitled Gom-ch’en dai, rdea-risig or ‘ The Recluse and the Rats.’ Wh chet 

2 Brag-skya sen-ge’i p’ug. The word skya-sea literally means ‘tawny,’ and corresponds to the Sanskrit 
Pandu ; it also is the tame of a tree, see Jaaschke’s Tibetan Dictionary, p. 25. 
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this great noise ? Perhaps it is owing to my offerings having been badly made, and therefore 
unacceptable to the gods, or can it be robbers, or is it the evil enchantment of Spirits or 
devils?” He therefore spent the rest of the night in prayer and in holy rites, and invoked the 
aid of his spiritual tutor till the day dawned, when he arose and went to the vase. Then he 
saw that its contents were spilled, and that the offering? of rice and cakes were cut In pieces, 
and the magic-circle offering of rice and the wheaten flour and the other votive offerings were 
scattered about and destroyed. Then thought he, the rats — the tawny rat, the Dzara,* and the 
mice,° which he had been so hospitably house-cherishing, were now repaying his kindness by 
harm. 


So he decided to find this ont, and next night he set a wooden cup as a trap, and when he 
heard the noise repeated, he went with a lamp in his hand and found a tawny-coloured rat 
and a mouse lying under the cup with dishevelled whiskers and dark eyes. As, however, he 
thought it would be unjust to punish them without first making due investigation, and consi- 
dering what they had to say in their defence, he addressed them, saying :— 


“Q you two persons, rat and mouse, answer me straight! I have come to this cave through 
fear of death, to make offerings to God and to pray to him from the bottom of my heart. Now, 
tell me, have you not taken those offerings which were consecrated to God? If you have, then 
you shall have the ill-repute of sinners; and for displeasing a hermit, the Dakkini fairies will vent 
their rage upon you. If you have not taken these offerings ; then, say, have you seen any one 
.,else taking them? Now neighbours, speak the truth.” He spoke ina soft voice so as to 
conciliate them; but these two shook their elbows and raised their tiny heads indignantly and 
replied: — “He! He! it is ridiculous of you (O hermit, void of feelings and sense. How can 
you take up the cause of others, when you cannot take care of yourself? A monk intoxicated 
by wealth makes a great stir and speaks as intemperately as a drunken man. How could 
we steal even if hungry? Does the vulture eat grass when starving? Have the he-goats 
upper teeth in their old age ? Do the crows grow white when they are old? We both have 
plenty of wealth, then why should we depend on you men for anything? We have gold, and 
silver, gathered by our forefathers, we have heaps of wheat and rice gathered by ourselves, so 


we are not driven to such an extremity as to harm a hermit. O monk, you had better be 
silent.’’) 


The hermit now thought that these rats probably were speaking the truth and that other 
rats might be the real culprits, And while he was thinking how he could obtain convincing 
proof of the offence, a crafty rat came to him and said :—* Hear me, holy hermit! It is wise to 
do all things with due consideration, else you must repent eventually. Cunning people contrive 
to appear as if they speak the truth, they mention their own fanlis at firs t, and meet their 
enemies with smiles, The cat catches the bird by stealth; rogues steal by stratagem, and often 
remain unsuspected. You must therefore get convincing proof,” 


The hermit acting on this friendly advice, placed, amon gst the newly made offerings, a trap 
which was so cleverly contrived that it could catch even the shadows of the birds of the sky. 
Soon after dark, on hearing again a piercing noise, he hastened to the spot with a lamp and 
cords and a sharp knife and he found the rats as before caught in the cup. They tried to hide 
their faces in shame, as some of the flour which they had been stealing still clung to their 
mouths, But the hermit seized and bound them and cut off a bit of their ears and their tail, 
and he burned their whiskers and eye-lashes with the lamp-flame. Then he set them free and 
they ran squeaking away. 

a ean eI ee IE 
® See my Buddhiem of Tibet, pp. 296, etc, 


« This rat, rDza-ra, or ‘ the clay colored,’ is said to live in ditches: it is probably the Zab-ra of Jaesckhe’s 
Tibetan Dictionary, p. 467, though he there defines it as a ‘ mole,like animal,’ 


5 Byi-wa is applied to the common ruddy rat, as well as to mice. 
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The rats having reached their holes consulted together for revenge. Said they, the hermit, 
though apparently of mild exterior, has a heart black with anger, and deserves to be expelled 
from the monkish order. Because we had taken a mere morsel of his offerings, he has inflicted 
on us an unheard-of punishment! Speaking thus they determined to fight him ont, and they 
came and seated themselves before him upon a table. 


On seeing them, the hermit rebuked them and threatened to behead them, if they did not 
confess their crime ; but the rats assumed a more daring attitude than before and said :—“Can 
every spoken threat be carried out? Can every mere wish be performed in deed P You have 
inflicted on usa punishment unheard of in the laws of kings and religion. If you do not 
repent and ask our forgiveness, we will gather 100,000 Dzara rats and 10,000 mice, and bring 
you to justice.” 


Now, at this time, there was a partridge with its young one, which the rats had formerly 
harmed. This young partridge addressing his mother said: —‘‘ Mother ! just look at the burnt 
faces and cut ears and tail of the two rats. How true is the Jina’s (Buddha’s) word that the 
sins of one’s misdeeds are visited upon oneself,” The mother delighted to hear such news, 
smiled and said :—-‘‘ O my son, old women are indeed glad to see such sights, even though their 
knee-joints ache in going, Come, let us go to congratulate them. Let us afflict them with 
taunts.” 


So saying they went to the rats, and having flapped their wings thrice, said: — “ Ki-hi swa- 
swa! The san is warm to-day. We have heard such good news to-day. You often used to 
injure our nest, so we are glad that your ill-deeds have met their reward. As the smith is 
killed by the sword which he himself has forged, so the weapon of your misdeeds has wounded 
yourself. At this we are glad. How ridiculous you now look without whiskers and eye-lashes 
and with cut ears and tail. Hre we die we shall spread the news of this great joke and good 
news throughout the world.” On this the partridges flew away, leaving the rats abashed. 


Near by were two other birds, one of whom, mCh’u-rii-ma with the long bill, said to the 
other Tih-tii-ma:—‘‘ The parent crow suffers great hardships in feeding its young, yet these 
young cruelly drive their parent away. A wicked man, though treated with kindness, will 
eventually become an enemy. These two rats have returned the hermit’s kindness with evil. 
Therefore let us go and console the hermit.” 


Again, outside the cave were two other rats named Glory (bKra-s'is) and The Obtained 
Wish (Don-grub), who said to each other :—“ Let us go and smother the flames of this quarrel 
in its outset, and be the mediators between our kinsmen and the hermit. For one bad man 
disturbs the whole country. One Garnda moves the ocean to its depths, One bad piece of 
food disorders the whole body. One bad servant raises a quarrel between the master and the 
whole of his servanis.”’ They then advised the two rats to cease quarreling with the hermit, 
but the rats indignantly refused to hear them, and said:— “Mind your own business. Geese 
are not caught in a fish-trap. You had better go and count the lice in your bosom.” 


Meanwhile the hermit was very sad and inclined to abandon religion. Seeing an eagle 
skimming the sky, he addressed it saying:—‘‘O sage among the birds, you have no kin, 
nor attachment to any one country, but can go wherever you wish. I much envy your 
position. Iam in great sorrow. I was born here, in Tibet, through the force of my karma, 
and if 1am to agree with the people, then I mustabandon religion ; while if I lead a pious life 
the people annoy me. Acting according to the holy Law makes enemies of both high and low ; 
and if I render service to others I receive injury in return.” The eagle replied :—‘ You are 
fortunate to have attained the human form, and you should fully utilize your superior opportu- 
nities. The prophet Padma Sambhava’ said,—‘ wicked men drive away good men, and the wicked 





& The founder of Lamaism, see my Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 22-33, 380, etc. 
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shall be revered while the good shall be treated like dogs: the wicked shall be elevated and the 
good laid low. One will not see his own faults, but will point out the faults of others. Happi- 
ness is rare amongst re-births, while the miseries are as numerous as the rings in a lake,’ Hermit, 
pray rest content with your lot.” And so saying the eagle flew off to the eastern horizon. 


Two lha-bya-gong-mo birds then appealed without success to the rats to cease their conflict 
with the hermit, while two other birds called cho-ka said :—“ It is better to chant the six syllables 
—*Om mani padme hdn,’ than to attempt persuading those who won’t listen. To endeavour 
to persuade those who won’t listen is like trying to make a knot of a rigid tree, or to hold 
an angry elephant by its trunk, or to make a stream flow uphill.” 


The rats now bethought themselves of taking advice from their friends, ‘ The White 
Small One’ and ‘ Meditation,’ whom they thus addressed, — ‘‘O friends, if you help us not when 
in need you will be worse than dogs; if you allay not our sorrow when we are sad what is the 
use of your friendship? The old hermit has punished us without our having committed any 
crime and if you do not assist us our reputation is lost. Help us, friends! help us!” The two 
friends replied :—“ You are like the great hawk,’ while we are like poor fowls ; we had not your 
friendship before and we do not wish it now. If fowls associate with hawks, the sky will soon 
be filled with their feathers. So we leave you to your own resources.” And after saying this 
they left them. Then the rats thought that the saying ind eed is true that ‘‘People love the 


rich man’s son.” Hverybody was helping the hermit, while not even a lame fowl would take 
their part. 


Then they went to their uncle ‘ Flat top,’® and said :—‘“ You alone help us in our distress ; 
we used to be leaders in this country, every one relied on us, but the mad old hermit has 
degraded us to the lowest position and has most unjustly punished us. Help us to muster an 
army against him.” The old rat replied :—“O nephews, I am hoary wtih age, wrinkled and 
toothless, and almost blind; my death is drawing near so that I need to chant the Om mani. 
How can [help you in raising an army? My advice to you is to live in peace with the hermit,’ 


A cow,® near by, raised her tail and said :—* O rats, you should have remained humble and 
never have tried to harm the hermit, who is an ornament to the hill-side: besides he is my 
Lama-priest.” The rats protested that they were forced to quarrel with him, owing to the 
severe and unjust punishment which he had inflicted on them, and in proof of this they pointed 
to their burned and cut features. 


Then they decided to go toa rat named ‘The Consuming Hare-lip,’!° who in temper 
was hotter than fire and fiercer than the river torrent, and who defied the gods and devils, as 
wellasmen, They went to him carrying as presents, a spoonful of barley, a spoonful of mixed 
grain, a lump of butter and a piece of silk cloth, and they said to him :—** O king of the rats, you 
are strong as the mighty king Ge-sar," brave and fierce! If you do not assist us in our conflict 
with the hermit, all the rats will lose their reputation entirely.” The rat-king was furious at 
the mangled appearance of the rats, and scratching the ground said :—‘‘Ha! Ha! I am the 
powertiul protecting father, fierce as an angry lion, my bloodshot eyes and awful mien scatter 
armed foes by the hundreds, and heroes by the theusands. You didright to come to me, your 
great father for help. Shew me at once the person who has harmed you.” 


Then they led him to the hermitage, but on arrival there they saw descending the wall a 
hnge cat named ‘The Infernal White,’!? with iron teeth and striped like a tiger , who having 
scratched the ground and shewed his fangs with all his wrinkled fierceness, said :—‘‘O foolish 
rats, lam the guardian of this hermit, and if you do not instantly obey him, the time for my 


ES SSS Sass ff eS i Seren erpasassaSmmseassaa? 





7 Khra, 8 sPo-t’an, 

® Ze-mo. 10 Sreg-s’ar, 

ii A legendary king of Northern Asia, probably a corruption of Ozar or Cesar Kaiser. 
18 °Ogedkar, this represents the demoniacal guardian (arui-mo) of Tibet, 
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drinking your blood has arrived, for your lives are in my power.” The rat-king ran off in terror 
and hid himself ander.a-stone, but a dove named ‘The Virtuous One’ who saw him trying te 
escape, turned round thrice and said :— ‘‘ The rat-king is very vain, though he neither knows nor 
can do anything. His pride is greater than the dragon’s. Run quick, leaving your trail of 


dirty foot-prits! You ought to be ashamed to make the lying boast that neither gods, 
devils, nor man -can-conquer you.” 


‘The rats thus deserted by everyone and trembling with terror humbly besonght The 
Infernal Cat to spare them, crying““* Have mercy on ms, spare our lives! We did not willingly 
desecrate the sacred offerings, we only ate a little under the pangs of hunger, and carried of a 
little as we were so very poor}; but we now repent and promise never to commit such offences 
again, and from this day forth we shall always obey the hermit.” 


When the hermit heard the rats confess theix sorrow for their sins, and their repentance 
he gave them this religious advice, after invoking his god and saints, saying :— ‘“‘ Alas, O my 
Lama guide and the Three protecting Gods, may all animals live in peace and may their 
passionate hearts be calmed! Bless, purify and enlighten me!’ Then turning to the rats 
he said, “'O you rats, hearken to me. Because of the bad deeds done by you in-a former 
existence, when you were human beings, you have received the low bodies of beasts in the present 
life, and your impurity has bred ill-will. Because you gave no charity to the priests in your 
former life when yon were men, you have in this lifebecome poor. Be not avaricious therefore 
in the future, and, remembering your own case, donot injure others. Now promise never again 
te molest me and my property or my pious offerings to God.” Then the rats gave the asked- 
for promise, and besought the hermit to forgive'them. He did so,-and each of them returned 
to his own home. And since that time the hermit has received no harm from the rats, and 
he has daily increased his deeds of virtue. This ‘history has been composed by me, a 
Yodgin,” of the name of Blo-gros-ts’ul-krims (Skr, Silamati) at the retreat known as 
Brag-skya-sen-gehi-p’ug. 





FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF IND@A. 


BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 5. ~+ The Self-sacrijicing Fairy :' a Story of Strens. 


Once upon a time, in a certain country, there lived a king who had seven sons, all 
advancing or advamced towards manhood. The father loved the princes very tenderly ; so, when 
he learned of their firm determination to see the world, he addressed them thus + — 


“My beloved sons, with great reluctance I permit you to see the world in order to gain 
experience of it, or, to use your own words, to put a finishing touch to your high and manly 
accomplishments as befitting nobles of the first order. But for your own welfare I cannot 
refrain from tendering you a piece of advice; viz, that you go in the seven directions, but 
under no circumstances make the slightest acquaintance with the eighth. For in con- 
nection with that direction I have heard thrilling accounts that have made my hair to stand 
on end.” 


The princes travelled im the seven directions, and found the countries traversed as 
uninteresting as they were devoid of adventures, =~ adventures which would atleast compensate 
for their trouble; so, consulting amongst themselves, and, setting aside the advice of their 
father, they resolved to extend their travels in the eighth direction also. 














12 Bya-bral-wa, literally, ‘ One who is freed from deeds.’ 


1 Narrated by Shékh Farid alias Paddar, a young chuprdst in the Comptroller’s Office, Nagpur. [Though no 
doubt“ improved” by the English rendering given it by the recorder, this is a remarkable tale, quite out of the 
ordinary run of Indian folktales. — Ep.] a Xe , ‘ ‘ 
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In their travels in the eighth direction the brothers were enchanted with the varied scenery 
of the pleasant country, the sweet valleys covered with verdure, the distant blue monatains of 
every imaginable altitude, with the primeval forest abounding im trees — ever-green and 
deciduous — of thick foliage, resounding with the melodious notes of some of Nature’s famous 
songstresses, with the beaatiful sheets and wide expanses of limpid waters, with artistic erchards 
of luscious fruits and delectable gardens of shrubs and odoriferous plants, carrying through 
the agency of the wind for miles around sweet fragrance from their chalices, side by side with 
the charmingly beautiful harmonies of music that emanate from the eighth direction 
in full volume of sound; and it was by these charmingly beautiful strains of music, resembling 
those of the Apasarasas of the Indra’s heavens above, that the brothers were bewitched. So, 
with a view to find out whence they came or who shared in them, the intrepid travellers went 
to the furthermost end of the eighth direction, and to their great surprise discovered there a 
magnificent abode of fairies, which was responsible for the delicious music, with which our 
heroes, being friends of that fine art, were so delighted. 


The inmates of this solitary magnificent abode, who were seven fairies of great personal 
beauty, and whom the brothers found to be the participators in the music, received the princes 
with every mark of kindness, and the latter inferring at once from the outward signs that the 
former were greatly in love with them, and harbouring no suspicions of danger arising from 
that quarter, returned the love, and made them their consorts by mutual agreement. For 
some days the princes lived with the fairies in great amity, enjoying ambrosial viands, delicious 
drinks — hot and cold, melodious music — vocal and. instrumental, scented baths, and wearing 
the finest, lightest and the most valuable of clothing. 


“Botone day the youngest of the princes observed that his wife— the youngest fairy — 
had turned her back and was weeping bitterly, while taking her dinner. For some reason or 
other he did not ask his wife about the matter, neither did he ascertain the cause of it from 
other sources. But whenthis continued for three or fourdays, the husband asked his brothers in 
a general sort of way, and at the same time without mistrusting hia fairy-wife, whether their 


wives also wept, as his did. On receiving a reply in the negative, he asked the fairy one day 
as to the cause of her sorrow. 


‘<I am sorry for you,” she replied, ‘‘becanse I have a great love for you. And the day is 
approaching when you will be killed along with your brothers, and this will happen on the 
occasion of a festival amongst us fairies, which is fast approaching.” 


The prince narrated what he had heard to his brothers, who, realizing that they had fallen 
into dangerous hands, advised him, for their common safety, to ask the fairy what should be 
done to avert this catastrophe. 


He accordingly asked, and the fairy, possessing a very kind heart, replied :— 


“‘ My lord, I advise you, as also ask you to tell your brothers to shew signs of extreme 
disgust or discontentment (such as, amongst others, of rending your clothes, throwing your 
turbans to the ground, ete.), to charge the fairies with inattention, to raise complaints on every 
possible occasion in the matter of viands, drinks, baths and wearing apparel, and most important 
of all to break the legs of your horses without the knowledge of the fairies, On this the fairies 
will press to know the reason of your general discontent, and then you should tell-them in detail 
of your being displeased with them in every way and also impress on them the fact that nothing 
short of those horses that neigh in the middle of the night will satisfy you by way of com- 
pensation for the unrivalled steeds incapacitated by the breaking of their legs and now ina dying 
state. It is by possessing these wonderful animals, which have the power of saving those riding 
on them in an emergency, that you will set yourself free from the calamity that is overhanging 
you. Thus T advise you for your own preservation and for the preservation of my lord’s brothers, 
and in so doing I am endangering myself it is true, but I do not consider it a danger if my first 
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sweet love and his beloved blood relations are saved from destruction by the sacrifice of my 
frail self.” 


The husband was extremely pleased with the advice of his wife, marked by the ring of 
sincerity, truth and true love, and communicated it to his brothers. 


The brothers did as advised to the very letter; and the fairies, coming to know of the 
grievances of the princes which made them discontented, promised to remedy them, and also 
promised to give the horses, distinguished from ordinary animals by neighing in the middle 
of the night, on the festival day which was approaching. 


Though the fairies promised to give the horses, they wondered as to which amongst them 
could have revealed the secret about these mysterious animals, which they thought they only 
knew; and suspicion with justice fell on the youngest fairy, whose kindliness of heart the 
sisters were aware of, as distinguished from their own relentless ones. This suspicion the six 
sisters locked in their breasts, 


In due time the festival of the fairies came, and.on the festival day the seven sisters 
took luxurious baths, put on the finest garments of rain-bow colours, and, providing them- 
selves with the materials of worship, reached the steps of a temple not far from their 
abode, where the youngest fairy was asked to hold the bridles of the wonderful animals which 
were at the time standing ready in their trappings. The sixelder sisters went inside and for some 
time remained in the place of worship; but as they came out they ate up their youngest 
sister. The princes at this juncture were ready for any imaginable emergency, warned 
as they had been of the festival beforehand. They mounted the animals with a heroie spirit, 
and instantly were the seven brothers divided from the weird land of the fairies by an interval 
of seven seas. 


Thus the seven heroes providentially escaped, through the instrumentality of the steeds 
that had the power of saving those who were upon them at.any cost, from the eannibal fairies 
and arrived in a certain kingdom. 


The king, on hearing from the courtiers of the arrival in his country of miraculous horses 
in which be had no belief, sent for the owners of them, and in the first instance enquired who 
they were, and, on receiving a reply that they were common itinerant travellers, questioned 
them no further as to their horses, 


But the king’s three daughters of great loveliness and refined accomplishments, with their 
true feminine discernment, perceived in the young men noordinary individuals of plebeian blood, 
but either princes or scions of a royal race travelling incognito in search of adventures, and. 
believed at the same time that their horses were no ordinaryanimals. And, therefore, from the 
time the princes set foot in their court, the princesses were enamoured of them, and, after the 
lapse of some time, obtained their parents’ consent to wed those three of the brothers, whom 
they liked most amongst the seven for qualities of head and heart. 


But the princes greatly objected to marry, for by the alliance they averred that three. of 
them would lead a conjugal life, and the rest that of celibates; and this state of things, they 
said, would not meet with the approbation of the gods, not to speak of man. 


On hearing this the king replied :— 

“My sons, Iam pleased with what you say so sensibly, and propose a remedy for the 
matter. The remedy is that a neighbouring king has four daughters, accomplished and of 
unrivalled beauty, whose hands, with the consent of their father, I shall ask and obtain for four 


of you, and solemnize the marriage simultaneously with the marriage of three of your brothers 
with my own three daughters.” 
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In due course, the bridal of the princes had been celebrated with pomp and glory befitting 
grand persons. For a considerable time the princes lived in every luxury, ease and enjoyment 
with their spouses of unsullied purity, in the kingdom of their respective fathers-in-law. But 
one day they naturally remembered their parents, and quick as thought-asked their fathers-in-law 
concerning such and such a kingdom, admitting for the first time to the extreme satisfaction 
and bewilderment of the latter that they were the sons ef the by no means minor king who 
dwelt there. The princes then made preparations to go, and, selecting an auspicious day, 
started amidst the blessings of their new relatives, followed by their wives, their wonderful 
horses, aud their retinue, and reached their father-land. 


Their father and mother, who were almost blinded by constant weeping for their sons whom 
they thought to be lost, were now very much gratified to see them safe and sound once more in 
their midst; but the former, notwithstanding the gratification, had a great mind to inflict 
condign punishment,.and it was only when his wife brought to his notice their extreme duti- 
fulnéss to him, excepting this breach, that he excused them half-heartedly. Yet he could not 
refrain from expressing his regret that they should have set aside ‘his advice, and thus reduced’ 


him and their mother :to mere skeletons. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN UNLUCKY FLAW —BURMESE 
SUPERSTITION. 
Extract from a diary of Maung Ba Thaw, 
Ak‘unwun of the Myingyan District. 

At Ddbyuwé, T was told of a Dispute about a 
seven-toothed harrow which had a flaw in 
it owing to a wrong hole being chiselled out for 
one of the teeth by the maker. This harrow was 
purchased by one Maung Yuet from an itinerant 
vendor. His fellow-villagers, as soon as they 
saw the harrow, demanded its surrender to them, 
on the ground that it was keeping off the rain, 
and that it must be thrown into the Irrawaddy 
after being coated with pbanatk'd and decorated 
with flowers, and broken so as to be useless! 


Tt is said to be the Burmese custom to crop the 
hair of the maker of a harrow with a flaw in it, 
deck him with flowers and banatk‘d and then 
make him dance and -carry the harrow to the 
river. Otherwise the country is sure to suffer 
from drought. 


Maung Yuet at first refused to give up his 
harrow, and then threw it into a fishery; but after 
much coaxing from his fellow villagers has now 
agreed to give it up. 

: B. Hoverton. 


PUNISHMENT OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL 
WIZARD. 
; Toure was lately an outbreak of cholera in a 
remote Gond village in the Central Provinces. 
The local deities were either supposed to be power- 
less in the matter, or were suspected of conniv- 


ance, and the headmen accordingly repaired to a: 


neighbouring hamlet to obtain an impartial opi- 


nion from the custodian of a shrime erected there. 
The priest, on being consulted, fell, or affected to 
fall, into a state of frenzy; and while thus inspired, 
as was thought, by the goddess, he ¢ried out in a 
loud voice that a certain man whose name and 
caste he gave, and who dwelt in the cholera- 
stricken village, had brought the visitation, 
and could alone remove it. The elders at 
once returned and exhorted the man to do 
what hecould. He had always been credited 
with magical powers, and new, followed by 
an anxious crowd, he proceeded to exercise 
them. First he made offerings of a young pig, 
a lime, and ashes to the local deity; then, 
lad in a yellow garment, he ran the circuit of 
the village and finally set up a small barricade 
across the entrance, through which, he declared, 
it would be impossible for cholera to pass. But 
his spells had lost their virtue, and the village’ 
folk still went on dying. The wizard repeated the 
ceremony, but agai without avail; for while 
he was performing it a third time, men came up 
saying that two more victims had been taken. 
With regard to what followed, it is impossible te 
speak with certainty. The police, who soon heard 
of what was happening, reported that the unfor- 
tunate man had been beaten to death by his 
neighbours, as a punishment for his want of skill. 
The villagers told another story, Disheartened, 
they said, by his failure, he proceeded to demolish 
the shrine of the goddess whom he had invoked in 
vain. He was carrying off her image, intent on 
throwing it into the river, when he himself was 
seized with the cholera and died within a few 
hours. , | 
R. 0. TeMpPiy. | 
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ON THE AGE OF TIRUNANASAMBANDHA. 


BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, 


MONG the Saiva community of Southern India, no name is held in greater venera- 
tion than that of Tirufianasambandha. By the Saiva community, I mean the Hindis 
that regard Siva as the head of the Hindt trinity.’ ‘Saivas, in this sense, form the bulk of the 
population in the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, South Arcot, Chingleput, 
Madras, North Arcot, Salem, and Coimbatore, and are also found in large numbers in certain ° 
parts of Ceylon, Malabar, and Travancore, — in short, wherever Tamil] is the prevailing tongue. 
The Kanarese people are also more or less exclusively ‘Saivas; but they adopt a bigoted form 
of the common faith, and are therefore known as Vira-Saivas or Lingayats. Among the 
Brahmags too, there is a section specially called Saivas, and the vast majority of the rest, though: 
known as Smartas, venerate ‘Saiva traditions and ceremonials, and are Saivas to all appearance! 
For all the Saivas, and particularly for the non-Brahmanical Tami] Saivas, Tirnfidnasam- 
.bandha is the highest authority, and his works have all the sanctity of the Védas. 


The Tami] Saivas have their own system of sacred literature, compiled and arranged 
so as to match the Védas, Purduas and Sdstras in Sanskrit. The hymns of Sambandha, 
together with a few other songs, are in fact known as the Tamil Védas. These hymns and songs 
were compiled and arranged into eleven groups, or Tirumurai, by one Nambi Anda&r 
Nambi, a Brahman priest of Tiruniraiytr in the Tanjore district, — the sovereign who 
patronized this Tamil Vyasa being Rajardéja Abhaya Kulasékhara Chéla,? as will be seen 
further on. Of these eleven collections or Tirumurat, the first three contain the hymns of 
‘Sambandha, and the next three those of a Vélala saint, called Appar or Tirundvukkarasu, 
an elder contemporary of Sambandha, and an earnest and pathetic writer, whose thorough 
renouncement of Buddhism? seems to have been the first of the irreparable reverses which that 
‘religion experienced in Southern India, The seventh comprises the rather humorous hymns 
of Sundara, a Brihman devotee of a later generation.4 These seven collections form the 
compilation called Dévaram, also known as Adatgal-Mursi, and are perhaps meant to match 
the hymns of the earlier portions of the Védas, which they closely resemble in being but praises 
and prayers offered to the deity. They are used also, much in the same way as the Védic 
hymns, on ceremonial and religious occasions. The mere learning of them by rote is held to 
be a virtue, and special provision is made in respectable Saiva temples, throughout the Tamil 
districts, for their public. recitation after the daily pijds, by a class of Vélala priests, called 
Oduvar. The earlier work,5 the Tiruvasagam, forms a part of the eighth Tirumuraz or 
collection. It is perhaps intended to take the place of the Upanishads, and there is 
decidedly no work in the Tami] language more deserving of that distinction, There are, 
indeed, but few poems in any language that can surpass the Ziruvdsagam or ‘the holy word’ 
of Manikkavasagar in profundity of thought, in earnestness of feeling, or in that simple 
childlike trust, in which the struggling human soul, with its burdens of intellectual and 
moral puzzles, finally finds shelter. The hymns of nine other minor authors, composed in 
apparent imitation of the Dévdra hymns, make up the ninth group called Tiru-Isaippé. 
Among these nine authors was a Chéla king named Kandaraditya,® and I am glad to find his 





1 For instance, they use holy ashes, rudrdksha beads, ete. 2 See the Tirumurai-kanda-Purdnam, verse 2, 

8 Under the term Buddhism, I include all forms of anti-Védic heresy that prevailed in this age. Though they 
differed among themselves, allthe schismatics, known variously as Kshapanas, Bauddhas, Jainas, Théras, Sdkyas, 
Arngar, etc., were at one in rejecting the authority of the Védas. Useful pieces of interesting information may 
be gathered from the Dévfra hymns concerning all the sects of South-Indian Buddhists. 

4 Sea the Tirumurai-kanda-Purdnam, verse 16, 

5 The priority of Manikkavaéagar is generally accepted only on tradition, and on the genealogy of the Pindyas 
given inthe Madura Sthala-Purdna. Better evidence is found in the Déviram itself. See verse 2, page 652 of 
-Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, where.Appar directly alludes to a miracle ascribed to Manikkavésagar. 

6 See verse 10 of his Tiru-Isaippd. 
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the Chéla throne in 984-85 A. D.,® was the fifth insuccession, The tenth collection contains the 
mystic songs of an old Yogin, called Tirumdlar. The eleventh and last evidently looks 
like a supplement, and was perhaps intended to provide room for all other sacred writings 
current at the time. It embraces a number of miscellaneous treatises, some ascribed to 
Nakkirar of the old Madura college. The -last ten pieces in the eleventh Tirumurat were 
written by Nambi Andar Nambi himself; and of these ten pieces, the third or the Tiruttondar 
Tiruvandédi forms the basis of the Tami] Purdna, popularly called the Periyapuranam; and 
this completes the analogy we have drawn between Nambi Andir Nambi and Vyiisa, — the 
compiler of the Aryan Védas and the supposed author of all Purinas. These eleven collections, 
together with the Periyapurdnam, make up the sacred literature of the Saivas, if we put aside 
the works of the Santina-Achiryas, called Siddhénte-Sdstras,® fourteen in number and professedly 
philosophical. These last correspond to the Véddnta-Stitras and their commentaries, which, thou gh 
not looked upon as revealed, form still an integral portion of the sacred Sanskrit writings. 








From this short account, it must be clear what position Tirufianasambandha holds 
among the Tamilas as a religions teacher. He is decidedly the greatest and most popular of 
the Tami] Bishvs. There is scarcely a ‘Saiva temple in the Tami] country where his image is not 
daily worshipped. In most of them, special annual feasts are held in his name, when the leading 
events of his life are dramatically represented for the instruction of the masses. All classes of 
poets, from his colleagues Appar and Sundarar to the latest of Purdna-writers, from the 
purest of Védantists like Tattuvarayar!® to the most uncompromising of dualists like Aral Nandi 
Sivacharya, from the iconoclastic Kannudaiya Vellalar!! to the Vira-Saiva Sivaprakaga, 
unite in invoking his spiritual aid at the commencement of their literary labours. Indeed 
any Tamil schclar ought to be able, at short notice, to compile a goodly volume of the 
encomiums paid to the memory of this religious teacher by an appreciative posterity. 


Even as a poet, Sambandha has more than ordinary claims to be remembered. His hymns, 
of which three hundred and eighty-four padigams!2 or more than 19,000 lines are now extant, 
ave models of pure and elevated diction, generally earnest and touching, but always melodious 
and well-turned. Most of them appear to have been uttered impromptu ; and all of them, 
being lyrical, are set to music. The original tunes are now mostly forgotten. They were lost 
in the later airs introduced by the Aryan musicians of the north. Some of the old names!s 
are still retained; but it is difficult to believe that they denote, in the new system, the 
same old Dravidian melodies, ‘The very instrument upon which these melodies were 
played, namely the ydl, is so completely forgotten that no small difficulty is felt in following 
the descriptions of it in such ancient classics as the Ten Idyls and the Stlappadigdram. The vinat 
now in use would appear to be of quite a different structure.14 The melody of some of the 
hymns of Sambandha, therefore, may not be fully realised, since the tunes to which they were 
set are now lost. ‘Taken all in all, Sambandha must be reckoned as a great genuine Tamil 
poet, certainly the greatest in the lyrical department. Itisa pity that he composed nothing 


7 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. L p, 112. 

$ See ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 297, and Ep, Ind. Vol. IV. p. 68, 

® Umipati Sivachdrya was the last of the four Santéna-Achfryas, for whom the Saiva Calendar provides an 
annual fast-day. They constitute, together with the devotees whose lives are described in the Periyapurdnam, the 
canonized saints of the Saivas, " 

10 This excellent poet and subtle metaphysician deserves more attention than he now generally receives. 

11 The only work of this author now extant, called Olivilojukkam, isan endless mine of what Dr. Bain calls 
‘intellectual similes.” Compared with his merciless sarcasms on all kinds of idolatry, the words of Sivavakyar 
and others, so frequently quoted, arethe tamest of jejune platitudes. The author of the Tamil Plutarch does not 
mention this writer, He mistakenly ascribes his work to Santalingar, of a totally different school. 

22 A padigam is a collection of ten stanzas. Sambandha generally adds an eleventh, giving his own name, ete, 

*5 Such as the tunes now called kurufji, kolli, ete. 


% The Tiruvdsagam distinguishes the vinet from the old yd]. So also do the Kalingattuy Parant and other 
works of the middle ages, | 
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in any other line. With his masterly command over the language and his marked individuality, 
he might have left behind more imposing monuments of his genius in the epic or the drama- 
tic line, if his vocation and circumstances had permitted him the requisite leisure. 





But, evidently, his time was otherwise fully engaged. His life is narrated at great length, 
in the Periyapurdnam, but scarcely with such particulars as a modern historian would care to 
have. He was born of good Brahman parents of the Kaundinya gétra at ‘Srikali or Shiyali, 
afew miles to the south of Chidambaram. His father bore the name of SivapAdahridaya, and 
his mother was called Bhagavati. Evidently, they had no other children, At the age of three. 
Sambandha, who was then called Piljai or Aludaiya Pillai, accompanied his father, one morning, 
to the bathing ghdt of the local temple tank. Busy with his own ablutions, the father forgot 
the presence of his son; and the boy, left to himself, cried and wept, and called to his mother. 
The local goddess heard the cry, and appearing before the boy, gave him a cup of her own 
milk, The boy drank the holy draught, and forthwith became Tirufanasambandha, or ‘the 
one related to (the godhead) through wisdom.’ In the meantime, the father having finished 
his ablutions, came up to his boy, and wished to know about the cup in his hand. The child 
broke out into verse, and pointing to the divine figure, still but vanishing through the sky, 
proclaimed the source of the gift. The hymn still exists, and is the very first of the compilation 
called Dévdram, butitseems to give no support to the miracle narrated. Probably, Sambandha’s 
was one of those cases of marvellous precocity now and then puzzling psychologists ; and no 
doubt, he was a born poet who ‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.’ Anyhow, after 
declaring himself to be of the elect, Sambandha could find no rest. Crowds of people came 
to have a look at the prodigy and to invite him to their villages. He responded to their 
calls, and commemorated his visit by composing a hymn of ten stanzas in praise of Diva and 
the village visited. 


It was while he was thus travelling about, raising unbounded admiration among 
the people, and securing the staunch support of the leading men of his age,!® that an 
invitation from Mangaiyarkkarasi, the queen of Kan Pandya of Madura, reached him at 
Védéranyam. The Pandya had been converted to Jainism, but his queen and his minister, 
Kulachchirai, retained their traditional faith; and wishing to reclaim their sovereign, 
they naturally looked to Sambandha, the marvel of the age. Nor was he slow to respond, 
Though the Purdna records no previous conflict with the Buddhists, ié is clear from 
the uniform imprecations pronounced upon them in every one of his hymns — not even the 
first excepted — that he must have already encountered them frequently in the course of his 
incessant movements. It is, therefore, not unlikely that Sambandha was anxiously looking 
' ont for an opportunity for a decisive trial of strength. The invitation was accordingly 
accepted with alacrity, and the champion of the Saiva faith appeared in Madura. It would be 
interesting to get an historical account of the meeting of the two opposing creeds of the time 
at the court of the Pandya. That there was such a meeting is beyond all dispute. Of this, 
the hymns connected with the proceedings at the meeting, bear ample, and so far as I can see, 
unquestionable evidence. But of the debate we have no particulars; the story is replete 
only with miracles. Suffice it to say that the Buddhists were routed, and that Kin Pandya 
was duly re-converted to the Saiva faith. This event is the most important historical fact 
connected with Sambandha’s life. After re-establishing the traditional faith in Madura, he 
recommenced his travels. He appears to have been an indefatigable traveller, and to have 
visited almost every town and every village of any consequence then in the Tami] districts.!¢ 
A marriage was at last proposed and settled with the daughter of a pious Bréhman called 





18 Six of these are expressly mentioned: Tirunfyukkaraéu, his fellow hymn-maker ; Siruttondar, Tirunilanak- 
kar, Murugar, and Tirunflakanda Yaélppanar, who accompanied Sambandha for the rest of his life, playing on his 
- matchless v4] every hymn his youthful master produced, : 
16 There exist hymns commemorating his visit to more than 200 places, mostly in the Tanjore district. 
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Nambandar,!” but, at the end of the wedding, a miraculous fire appeared, in answer to the 
prayers of -the bridegroom, and all present, including the married couple, says the Purdna, 
departed this life to heaven. : 





* Thus the life of Sambandha begins and ends with miracles® But in spite of these: super- 
natural elements, it is impossible not to see in him a powerful historical personality. If the 
downfall of Buddhism, at least in the Tami] districts, can be ascribed to one individual 
more than to another, that individual is Wanasambandha. That he looked upon the final 
overthrow of the Jainas and the Buddhists as the one object of his life will appear from every one 
of his numerous hymns, the tenth verse of which is uniformly devoted to their condemnation, 
Even after his glorious victory over them at Madura, the habit of cursing them is continued, 
shewing that the schismatics, however vanquished, had still a hold on theland. An express 
mention of a subsequent debate at Telichchéri is alsomet with. But from Kin Pandya’s 
conversion may be dated the downfall of Buddhism, Buddhism never regained its lost 
prestige, and by the time of Nambi Andir Nambi, 4. e. the eleventh century, it was practically 
extinct in the Tamil country. 


Jt is difficult, at this distance of time, to understand why so implacable a hatred was 
implanted against the Jainas inthe heart of our otherwise amiable author. The religion of 
Arnga must have deteriorated, no doubt,a good deal, after it got itself established under 
‘Aébka in the north and equally powerful potentates in the south. Religious sects, like poli- 
tical parties, are generally good and promising only till they attain to power. However 
corrupted the creed of Gautama had become, that fact alone could not ‘have been the sole 
ground of Sambandha’s intolerance, or the sufficing cause of its rather rapid downfall and 
disappearance. With the hopelessly impenetrable darkness that envelopes the history of this 
period, it is idle to open such questions. We should rejoice, if we could, with any tolerable 
certainty, determine what that period itself was. 


Ti is scarcely possible to conceive greater confusion than that which prevails with reference to 
the question of the age of Sambandha. Mr. Taylor places Kin Pandya, and therefore Sam- 
bandha also, who converted him, about 1320 B. C.,!° while Dr. Caldwell contends that he was 
reigning in 1292 A.D. Thus it would appear possible to assign Sambandha to 1300 B. C. or 
A. D, indifferently! This is certainly very curious: and Iam not sure whether we can find 
the like of it in the whole range of history, Indeed, it would seem that Sonth-Indian chronology 
has yet to begin its existence. We have not, in fact, as yet, asingle important date in the 
ancient history of the Dravidians ascertained and placed beyond the pale of controversy. I; 
is no wonder, then, that, in the absence of such a sheet anchor, individual opinions drift, at 
pleasure, from the fourteenth century B, C. to the fourteenth century A.D.! Iam not sure 
whether even the conditions under which South-Indian chronology has to proceed have 
themselves heen sufficiently attended to. Whatever else there exists or not of the ancient 
Dravidian civilization, there exists the Tami] language with its various dialects, including the 
classical dialect, now gone out of use, and the extensive literature written in that dialect. A 
eritical study of this dialect and of this literature would certainly, under ordinary circumstances, 
be held as a pre-requisite for conducting South-Indian antiquarian researches. But, unfor- 
‘tunately, for reasons that cannot be here explained, critical scholarship in Tami] has come to 
be regarded as not so essential to those researches. Hencethe absurdities that we sometimes 
meet with in the writings of those whose oracular utterances pass in certain quarters for 


ee LC CC a 
™ The author of the Tamil Plutarch mistakes Nambénd4r for Nambi Andér Nambi, — quite a different person. 
18 It is but just to add that some of these do find support in the Déviéra hymns. There is clear evidence to 
. prove that Sambandha believed in his own powers to work miracles, % 
18 Neleon’s Madura Country, Part IIT, Chapter IT. p. 55, 
% Dr. Hultzsch, too, seems to complain of this prevailing prejudice. “Tt is still @ popular opinion,” he writes 
in his preface to the first volime of South-Indian Inscriptions, “ that a colloquial knowledge of one of the vernacue 
lars with a slight smattering of Sanskyit is sufficient for editing successfully the records of bygone times,” 
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axiomatic truths. For instance, Dr. Burnell, in an otherwise very masterly treatise on South- 
Indian Paleography, goes out of his way to add the following footnote :— 


‘ Buddhamitra, a Buddhist of the Chéla country and apparently a native of Malakita or 
Malaikarram, wrote in the eleventh century a Tami] Grammar in verse, with a commentary 
by himself, which he dedicated to the then Chéla king and called after him Véraséliyam. The 
commentary cites a great number of Tami] works current in the eleventh century, and is 
therefore of much historical importance; for the approximate dates even of most Tami] works 
are hardly known. He cites Amritasdgaram, Avinayandr, Arirkévai, Hliviruttam, Kapilar, 
Kamban, Kavivirutéam, Kakkaipddiniydr, Kdtaniras, Kéndi, K undalakésivirutiam, Kural, 
Sangat-authors, Ohintémani, Solardjavariéai, Tandi, Tiruchchirrambalakkévai, Tirumannivalaru, 
Tolkdpptyam, Nambi, Nalavenbd, Nariviruttam, Nédladiydr, Niydyasiddmani, Néminddam, 
Perundivar’s Bhératam, Manippiravétam, Mayésurandr, Virasdlanmérkavi. This then repre- 
sents the old Tamil literature prior to the eleventh century, and to it must be added the older 
Saiva works. The above-mentioned literature cannot be older than the eighth century, for in 
the seventh century Hiuen Tsiang expressly states that the Tami] people were then indifferent 
to literature. That this literature arose under North-Indian influences and copied North- 
Indian models can hardly be disputed; but it is time now to assert,” so runs the emphatic 
edict, “that it is nothing more than an exact copy ; if there be any originality, it isn some of 
the similes and turns of expression only.” 


But it is time also to see that such assertions do not go uncontradicted. It was but the 
other day that I found this passage cited in the Hucyclopedia Britannica,” —a work 
‘supposed to contain nothing but reliable matter. But the passage in question isa veritable 
nest of errors, In the first place, to say that Buddhamitra is a native of Malakiuta, while there 
is his own authority for saying that he belonged to a place called Ponparri, argues either 
ignorance of the very opening verses of his Grammar, or an inclination to substitute 
the unknown for the known! For to this day, nobody knows where Malakuta is. It is, 
in fact, Dr. Burnell’s own conjecture for the Chinese Mo-lo-kin-ch’a; and its identification 
with the Tanjore district rests entirely upoa an erroneous reading of his, — taking 
Manukulachilémani-chaturvédimangalam in an old Tanjore inscription for Malakita- 
childmani-chaturvédimangalam.8 In the second place, to say that Buddhamitra wrote his 
Grammar in the eleventh century, may be permitted as a venturesome conjecture; but, before 
we accept it as an indication of a bit of terra firma on which to build historical conclusions, we 
must demand better proof than Dr, Burnell is able to offer. Here again, a mistaken identification 
is at the bottom of his argument, Vira-Chéla to whom the Grammar is dedicated, isassumed to 
have been the same as Rijéndra-Chéla who “reigned from 1064 to 1113,” and whose coronation 
‘took place in 1079.4 But neither Tamil literature nor the latest epigraphical researches 
lend the least support to this identification. Nay, there can be now very little doubt that 
Dr. Burnell simply mistook for a genuine Chola king the Chalukya prince Vira-Chéda Vishnu- 
vardhana IX., who ascended the throne in 1079.2 In the third place, it is hard to account 
for Dr. Burnell’s supposition that the commentary was by Buddhamitra himself. The old 
grammarian was really more modest! The commentary was written by one Pernndévanir, 
and not by that author himself. 


Itis harder still to explain how Dr. Burnell got the curious list of books he gives. 
Mr. Damodaram Pillai — the veteran editor of the Véraséliyam — ought to be able to say, whether 
he found any such list in the many manuseript copies be examined in order-to bring out his 
remarkably careful edition. But the list is its own best condemnation. It is full of enigmatic 


21 Blements of South-Indtan Paleography, p. 127, ote 2. 

22 Article “Tamil” by Biost), I find myself anticipated by this able writer in an investigation 1 have been of 
late conducting regarding the tense-formations of Tamil verbs, 

2% Ante, Vol, XVIII. p, 240. | % South-Indian Paleography, p. 40. 

% South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. p, 82. 
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conundrums, sufficient to amaze and humble the proudest of Tami! Pandits! For, has he read 
Eliviruttam or Nariviruttam 726 He may know Kundalakési, but does he know Kundalakési- 
viruttam? Kaliviruttam, as a metre, he may be familiar with, but has he read Kaviviruttam 
as a book ? Kandigai, as a mode of exposition, he may know, bat what is Kéndi ? He may con- 
demn mantpravélam, as a mongrel sort of poetic diction, and may even be aware that it is 
referred to in the commentary in question (for here we actually come upon something that has 
a basis in fact), but has he had the rare fortune of meeting with itas the title of a Tamil 
work? But he must feel considerable relief when he comes to Tirumanni-valaru : for, he must 
know that that is but the initial phrase of a particular stanza in the book under reference, and 
cannot be iéself the title of @ treatise. But to be serious, it isa pure waste of time to examine 
the list. The errors in it are too many and too transparent to mislead any one with the 
least pretence to Tami] scholarship. In this fanciful list, no doubt, some real names do 
occur; buteven these shew only what hazy ideas the author had of their bearing. For 
instance, “Sangat-authors,” if it has any meaning at all, must mean the poets of the Madura 
college. It might be too bad to sappose that Dr. Burnell could” mistake the Augnstan age 
of Tami] literature itself fora particular book; but how else are we to avoid the charge 
of cross division, which enumerates, as of co-ordinate importance, the class and some 
individuals of that class? Further, is there any justification for saying that even these 
real authors and works are cited in the commeniary? The most patient study does not 
reveal a word of reference to most of them. On the other hand, there is evidence in the 
book itself to shew that some of them did not exist to be cited. For instance, Buddha- 
mitra alludes to the Sanskrit grammarian Dandin in a way that could leave but one impression 
— viz. that the Tami] Tandi was yet to be born. With the exception of the Kural, Ndladiydr, 
and a few other works, the bulk of the illustrations are the commentator’s own composition, 


as the new principles of this Sanskritizing Grammar could not find apt support in the old 
Tamil literature. 


Turning now to the conclusion drawn, does it look probable that such an extensive litera- 
ture, as must be assumed to have existed from the list given, started into existence in the course 
of but three centuries of those backward times? Hven supposing there existed no works but 
those cited in the commentary (which is really difficult to believe), and omitting also the “ older 
Saiva” works, which are allowed to have existed, though not cited by Buddhamiira, 
Dr. Burnell’s list would give us ten important works for a century, that is, one standard work, 
worthy of being cited in a grammar, for every ten years; and yet, the Tamilas were all but 
recently indifferent to letters! But the truth is, Dr. Burnell is simply indulging his fancy, 
and piling up conjecture upon conjecture, to construct his cloudland. Hinen Tsiang says not 
a word about the Tamilas. He simply notes what somebody told him of the people of 
Mo-lo-kin-cha. But to the anxious ears of Dr. Burnell, Mo-lo-kiu-cha sounds like Malakita, and 
to his no less anxious eyes, the innocent word Manukula in the old Tanjore inscription, 
though written in characters “of two to three inches in height,” appears as Malak(ta; and 
forthwith, he hurries to apply what is said of the people of Mo-lo-kin-cha, not merely to the 
village of Manukulachtlamani-chaturvédimaiigalam, nor even to the delta of the Kavérj 
where that village is supposed to have been situated, but to the whole Tamil race itself! 
Untrastworthy as such sweeping assertions about whole nations generally are, the hearsay 
report of the Chinese pilgrim would appear to be extremely so, when taken along with another 
choice bit of news, his worthy but unnamed informant seems to have favoured him with, 
The capital of Mo-lo-kin-cha, Hinen Tsiang was told, was three thousand li from Kaficht: and 
General Cunningham, wishing to discover the place, finds himself quite at sea, having es go 
far out into the ocean beyond Cape Comorin t6 cover the distance given! Yet with 
Dr. Burnell, the hearsay evidence of Hiuen Tsiang about the literary tastes of the people of that 

a 


% [Nariviruttam actually occurs as the name of a Tamil work in Pandit V. Saminddaivar’ i 
Jivakachintdmani, Introduction, p. 2.—V. Venkayya.] : yar's edition of the 
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curious missing city and country, is sufficient evidence, to declare that the Tamil people had 
no literature till the eighth century A. D.! It cannot be untrue that some angels, in their 
flights, do extend their wings too far forwards to be good for their vision! With all my 
admiration, I can find no other explanation for the state of mind that could indulge in such 
gratuitous and unprofitable dogmatism. Possibly the indifference noted is also not to letters 
in general, but only to Buddhistic canons, in search of which the pious Chinese traveller came 
to India.” Lastly, as regards Dr. Burnell’s emphatic assertion about Tami] literature being 
but an exact copy of Sanskrit works, it need not concern us much, seeing what proofs the 
author gives in the same paragraph of his scholarship in that literature. Even one that has 
studied no other Tami] classics than the popular Kural, may know, if pressed, what answer 
to give to this charge. Jam sorry, only for the reputation of Dr. Burnell, that this unlucky 
note of his, as unlucky as uncalled for, has found its way into the stately columns of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 


Be it far from me to disparage the labours of the few European scholars, to whose indefa- 
tigable endeavours alone is due whatever light there exists in this and similar branches of 
study. The blame, if anywhere, must rest with the native scholars themselves. If they fail 
to imbibe the historical spirit of modern times, and do not stir themselves to help forward the 
researches made regarding their own antiquities, they will have themselves to thank, if their 
favourite language and literature are condemned and thrown overboard, as is summarily done 
by Dr. Burnell. 


Returning to our subject, I am aware of only two serious attempts to determine the age 
of Kin Pandya, or which is the same thing, the age of Sambandha. The first is that of 
Dr. Caldwell2® in his Comparative Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, pages 187-143, and 
Appendix ITI. pages 535-540, and the second is that of Mr. Nelson in his District Manual 
called the ‘ Madura Country,’ Part ITI. Chapter II. pages 54-70. Neither of these two 
attempts appears to me successful or satisfactory. It would take too much space to review 
their arguments in detail, but I shall briefly note what strikes me as the leading features of 
these theories. 


Dr. Caldwell’s hypothesis as to the age of Sambandha is based entirely upon two assump- 
tions — first, that Kim Pandya’s name was Sundara-Pandya, and second, that Sundara-Pandya 
ig identical with the Sender Bendi of Marco Polo that reigned in 1292. As Mr. Nelson also 
proceeds upon the first of these two suppositions, it is necessary to observe once for all that 
Sundara-Pandya is hardly a proper name, The deity at Madura is called Sundara, and Sundara- 
Pandya by itself is no more the name of any particular Pandya than is Sri-Padmanibha- 
disa the individual appellation of any sovereign of Travancore, Hence we find the term 
Sundara associated with the name of so many kings of Madura. Thatit never stood by itself 
‘as the distinctive name of any individual Pandya, it may be hazardous to assert, but that it 
was too common a designation to yield us any historical clue, requires no proof. Still, for the 
satisfaction of European scholars, I shall quote just one or two authorities, Dr. Hultzsch says 
with reference to the phrase ‘crown of Sundara’: ‘‘ The name Sundara occurs in the tradi- 
tional lists of Pandya kings. In the present inscription the term ‘crown of Sundara’ seems 
to be used in the sense of ‘‘the crown of the Pandya king.”®° So Sundara means nothing but 
Pindya. Be it also noted that this expression, ‘ Sundara’s crown, occurs in an inscription of 
Rajéndra-Chéla, who, according to Dr. Hultzsch, ascended the throne about 1014 A. D., that 
is, 278 years before Marco Polo landed at Kayal. 
Cee 

27 This is the view adopted in my first article on ‘‘ The Ten Tamil Idyls.” 

2 The loss to the Tamil language and literature by the death of this venerable Tamil scholar is really great, 
and it may be long before that language finds so devoted a student and so patient an enquirer as The Right 
Rev. Bishop Caldwell. 

29 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 96. 
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It is possible also to trace the source of this common error that confounds Kin Pandya 
with Sundara-Pandya. When Kin Pindya was converted by Sambandha, the Saivas in their 
exultation called him ninra-bir-Nedumaéran, — the tall or prosperous Pandya of established 
beauty or grace ; — probably meaning thereby nothing more than a compliment, like the title 
‘ Defender of the Faith,’ conferred by the Pope on Henry VIII. I am not sure, whether the 
name Ktn Pandya itself was not an after designation, to be understood metaphorically 
and theologically, rather than literally and physically. Anyhow, the Kin Pandya of 
Sambandha still continues to be worshipped as a canonized saint, only under the name of ninra- 
Sir-Nedumara-ndyandr. When, however, the time came for the Sanskrit Sthala-Purdna to be 
written, the Pandits, who must needs translate even proper names, rendered Kin Pandya into 
Kubja-Pandya and ninra-sir-Nedumaran into Sundara-Pandya, exactly as they translated his 
queen’s name, Mangaiyarkkaragi, into Vanitéévari, and his minister’s name Kulachchirai into 
Kulabandhana. The Purdna itself makes it clear that Sundara-Pandya was simply a title 
assumed after the conversion ;2° and the Tamilas know of no other title then assumed, but 
the name of ninra-sir-Nedumaran. Be the explanation what it may, to build any theory 
upon the name Sundara Pandya, is simply to build upon quicksand. I shall add but one more 
testimony to this simple fact. The Rev. E. Loeventhal says: “The name Sundara-Pindya is 
found on such a multitude of coins, both in the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, that it is 
difficult to believe that all those coins should have been struck by one king. Could it not be 
that some of his successors had used that name asa title on their coins, the meaning of the 
name being only ‘beautiful.’’”’8! Of course, such perplexities are unavoidable, when one 
proceeds upon a wrong hypothesis. For, it should be added, Mr. Leventhal goes upon 
Dr. Caldwell’s theory that there was a particular Pandya, called Sundara-Pindya, who reigned 
in 1292. Error in these regions of pure speculation is always infectious. 


Now with regard to Marco Polo’s Sender Bendi; Marco Polo distinctly says, he ruled over 
Soli, ‘the best and noblest province of India.” Madura does not answer this description, nor can 
we conceive how itcan possibly be corrupted, even in the language of these flying foreign visitors 
into ‘Soli.’ Colonel Yule may be right in identifying Soli with Tanjore, the then capital of 
the Chéla country: but it looks more probable that it was the name of some province about 
the sea-coast yet to be identified. At any rate, it cannot be Madura, That in some undated? 
inscriptions in the possession of Dr, Caldwell, the expression ‘Sundara-Chéla-Pandya’ occurs 
will be scarcely accepted as an argument for confounding Soli with Madura, unless we have a 
foregone conclusion to maintain. More reasonable appears to be the conclusion arrived at by 
Colonel Yule, that Marco Polo’s Sender Bendi was no sovereign of Madura, but some adven- 
turer “who had got possession of the coast country and perhaps paid some nominal homage to 
Madura.” It is unnecessary for our purpose to follow Dr. Caldwell through the maze of 
dreamy tales he cites from two Muhammadan historians, to shew that there was a king in 
Madura about 1292, called ‘Sundar Bandi.’ The earlier of the two, Rashidu’ddin, says that a. 
Sundar Bandi ruled over Malabar, extending from Kilam to Silawar (which Dr. Caldwell 
interprets as Nellore!), with a Muhammadan minister named Shékh JamAlu’ddin, and that he died 
in 1293, leaving his throne and seven hundred bullock loads of jewels to his lucky minister ! 
Wassaf, the second historian, agrees as to Sundar Bandi’s death in 1293, but amplifies the seven 
hundred bullock loads into seven thousand, and gives the treasure to a brother of Sundar Bandi, 
instead of to his Muhammadan minister. But not so harmless is his other exaggeration about 
the extent of Malabar, which is here described as stretching from the Persian sea to SilAwar 
(or Nellore), — which, indeed, would bea noble province to rule over, but neither Malabar, 
Madara nor Soli! Still more remarkable is another statement of this historical authority 

8 Tirwvtlaiyédal-Purdnam, Chapter 69, verse 68; and Tirunelwéli Sthala-Purdnam, p. 748, verses 4 and 5. 
82 The Coins of Tinnevelly, p. 19. 


2 [ have now with me some inscriptions with this name which I should have published already, but for want 
of time and health to make out their full bearing. 


$3 Colonel Yule quoted by Dr, Caldwell ; see Appendix ITI. p. 587. 
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depended upon by Dr. Caldwell. The Sundar Bandi who dies in 1298, re-appears in 1810, and 
flees from Madura to Delhi for protection against a rebellious brother of his! But it is need- 
less for our purpose to go into the evidence of these so-called historians, cited by Dr. Caldwell 
to support his view. Let us suppose that the reconciliations he proposes, between these and ~ 
other queer statements of theirs, are satisfactory, and also that the identification of Marco 
Polo’s Sender Bendi of Soli with their Sundar Bandi of Malabar is as sound as the learned 
Doctor could wish; still, are we any way nearer our conclusion? A distinctly different iden- 
tification would yet remain to be made. Is the Kin Pandya of Sambandha the same as the 
Sundar Bandi of the two Muhammadan historians? There is not the least shadow of evidence 
in favour of the supposition, while every historical fact known is decidedly against it. We 
need mention here but two. (1) The minister of Kin Pandya was not the Muhammadan Shékh 
Jamilu’ddin, but Kulachchirai Niyanir — one of the sixty-three canonized ‘Saiva sainis.*4 
(2) The dominions of Kin Pindya, instead of extending from Kilam or the Persian Gulf to 
Nellore, did not go beyond Trichinopoly, where the three Tamil kingdoms met in the days of 
Sambandha,2> The Chiéla kingdom itself did not embrace Cuddalore, which was then a Pallava 
province.36 


Now turning to Mr. Nelson, —surely his procedure is more judicious. He has no decided 
theory to uphold, but arguing from certain premises, he concludes that “it is very posstble 
that Kin Pandya reigned in the latter half of the eleventh century.” The premises assumed 
are, (1) that certain conquests and feats, claimed for one Sundara-Pandya in an undated 
inscription, are true and applicable to Kan Pandya; and (2) that Mangaiyarkkarasi, the queen 
of Kin Pindya, was the daughter of Karikiila Chéla, who persecuted Rimanuja. Now both 
these premises appear to me mose than questionable: and I shall consider them separately. 


The most remarkable point in Mr. Nelson’s inscription is the alleged occurrence in it of the 
name of Mangaiyarkkarasi, the patroness of Sambandha. But, as Mr. Venkayya informs 
me, the name of Mahgaiyarkkarasi is a mere misreading of Mr. Nelson for Ulagamulududaiydl,?” 
the Tamil equivalent of Lékamahddévi. This removes the only ground for any plausible 
identification of Sundara-Pandya with the Kan Pandya we are in search of. 


The only other historical allusion in the document is the burning of Tanjore and 
Uraiyar. Much is made of this by Mr. Nelson. But it is altogether fatal to his theory. Kun 
Pandya could not have burned Tanjore, for the simple reason that Tanjore did not then exist, 
Neither Sambandha, nor Appar, nor Sundara found such a place in their systematic and incessant 
peregrinations. They do not even seem to have heard of such a place, which would be cer- 
tainly inexplicable, seeing that all of them, and particularly the third, spent so much of their 
time in what is now called the Tanjore district, where scarcely a village*® was left uncom- 
memorated in their endless hymns. Sundara, indeed, mentions a Tanjore, as the birthplace 
of a particular saint, but itis not our Tanjore atall, but a village now called Pottai Tanjavir, 
a hamlet near Negapatam. By the time of Karuvir Dévar, one of the nine authors of the Tiru- 
Baippd, Tanjore makes its appearance with its temple of Rajarajésvara,** and in that supple- 
‘ment to the Dévdram, a hymn is found for the first time for Tanjore, Nambi Andir Nambi 
thus finds it necessary to qualify the original Tanjore of Sundara with a distinguishing 
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% We have Sambandha’s own evidence for this fact. For instance, he says ‘' Korravan-tanakku mandiriy=dya 
Kulachchirat ;’? Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, p. 828. 

85 See Sambandha’s Mukhichchara-padigam, p. 344, 

6 See Tiru-nivukkarasar Purdmam, verse 84, TiruppAdirippuliydr, now called Old Cuddalore, was the capital 
of « Pallava province and the seat of a Buddhist university ; hence its name, which is simply @ Tamil rendering of 
Pataliputra. 

3? See Dr. Burgess and Mr. Natééa SAstri’s Tami] and Sanskrit Inscriptions, p. 51, note 2. 

88 Over five hundred and twenty-five such villages are mentioned in the Dévira Hymns, nearly half of which 
are in the Tanjore district. : 

4% It was built by the Chola king Réjardja about A. D. 1000; see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IT. p. 1. 
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epithet, ‘Marnga-nattu Taiijai.“° Though negative in itself, this is as clear evidence as it is 
possible to obtain about the origin of a town from literary records. 


Now for Mangaiyarkkarasi being the daughter of Karikala, which is Mr. Nelson's second 
assumption, it rests entirely upon a statement of Dr. Wilson, that she is called so in an account 
of the gépura of the Buddhist temple ‘ Pudcovaily,’ — a place E am not able to identify with 
any known Tamil town. We cannot estimate the historical value of this acconnt unless more 
particulars are given. ‘But so far as the question in hand is concerned, the account, whatever 
it may turn out to be, cannot prove of much consequence. There is but one Karikala known 
to Tami] literature, — the hero of so many immortal poems of classical antiquity. There may 
have been several others of a later generation who passed under that honoured name: bunt 
there was apparently none about the time of Sambandha, who would have surely comme- 
morated the father of his royal patroness, if he had had any independent importance. In one 
of the Dévdra Hymns“! the word Karikila actually occurs, but it means there‘ the god of 
death’ and nota Chéla prince. But even supposing that Karikila was the name of the father 
of Mangaiyarkkarasi, we should shew that that Karikala was the real persecntor of Raminuja, 
before we can draw any inference with reference to the question in hand. 


I find in Dr. Caldwell’s arguments too, a reference to Ramanuja,!? and I am afraid, it 
indicates too serious a distortion in the view taken of the religious history of Southern India 
to be passed over in silence. We cannot here go into the question in detail, and must be 
eontent with pointing out certain well-marked stages im the religions development of the 
Tami] nation. There was a period, lost altogether in hoary antiquity, when the native 
Dravidian religion, with its peculiar forms of sacrifices, prophecies and ecstatic dances, dimly 
visible still in veriydtiu, vélanédal, and other ceremonies of mountain races, was alone in 
vogue, The first foreign influence brought to bear npon the primitive form of worship was 
that of the Védic religion, which, with its usual spirit of toleration and compromise, adopted 
and modified the practices it then found current in the country. For a long time the influence 
was anything but strong: but it accumulated as time elapsed, and some traces of this foreign 
influence may be observed in sueh fragments of the pre-Tolkdppiyam works as now and then 
turn up in old commentaries. By the time this famous grammar came, to be writien, the 
Dravidians would appear to have adopted a few of the social institutions, myths, and ceremonies 
of the Aryan settlers. But it was even then only an adaptation, and no copy. The most 
ancient of the works of the Madura college were composed during this period. Next came 
the Buddhist movement; and after a long period of mutual toleration and respect, during 
which was produced the bulk of the extant Tamil classies, the creed of Gantama snpplanted 
the older compound of Dravidian and Védic worship. After attaining to power, the mild 
doctrines of Buddha seem to have undergone rapid degeneration and to have otherwise offended. 
the followers of the original calt, Then followed the revival of Hindiism. In the course of 
its long contact with Buddhism, the old Dravidio-Aryan religion was considerably modified in 
principles and practice, and the Hindiism that was now revived, was altogether there- 
fore a higher and more complex compound. The first who raised their voices against 
Buddha, were those who worshipped Siva, 9 name that the Tamilas had learnt +o ‘use 
for the deity, ever since they came under the Aryan influence, if not earlier, as con- 
tended by Dr, Oppert. The question was then, not between Siva and Vishnu, for no 
such antagoniam was then conceivable, but between the Védic ceremonies and the 
teachings of Buddha, The struggle must have continued for a long while, but the time was 
ripe when Sambandha appeared. Already had Appar, — alearned and earnest Buddhist monk 
in the most famous of the southern cloisters,“? — renounced publicly his faith in Gantama; 
and in @ geteration or two appeared Sandara. These three had to fight very hard, but 


41 Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, p. 983, «2 See Comparative Dravidian Grammar, Introduction, p. 140, 
* I mean Tiruppadirippuliyir, named after Pataliputra. 
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they succeeded nevertheless in turning back the tide of Buddhism ; and though the schismatics 
lingered long in the land, they never regained their lost position, Thus was inaugurated the 
period of piety and miracles, which, no doubt, impeded for a while the cause of sound learning 
and culture. It was during this period that the country came to be studded all over with 
those temples, which to this day form the characteristic feature of the Tamil provinces. As 
this process was going on, there appeared the Alvars to add to the general excitement and to 
accelerate the decline of Buddhism. Thongh they represented the community that loved to 
feature the deity in the form of Vishnu, I do not think they ever set themselves in direct 
opposition to the Saivas, as their later adherents do.4# The common enemy, the enemy of the 
Védas, was still in the field. It was while these sects of Hindis were thus re-establishing 
themselves in practice, that the Acharyas, z.e. the theological doctors, rose to supply the theory. 
Even to the earliest of them, Sathkarichirya, was left only the work of formally and theore- 
tically completing the religious revolution that was already fast becoming, in practice, an 
accomplished fact, at least in Southern India.4® He is usually said to have established, by his 
Bhashyas or philosophic interpretations of Védic texts, the six orthodox systems of worship, 
Saiva and Vaishnava forms inclusive. This assertion ought to be carefully interpreted ; for there 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that he invented, or originated, these six systems. 
Forms of religion are founded, not by philosophers and theologians, with their interpretations 
and argumentations, but by heroic men of faith — faith in God and faith in themselves, to 
such an extent that they can induce not only others but themselves, too, to believe in the 
miracles they perform. The former come later on, to justify and sanction what already exists, 
with their elaborate exegetics, written solely for the learned and thoughtful — not to say the 
sceptical. Sathkaraéchdrya himself is personally a Saiva, but he suppresses his individual 
inclinations, and takes his stand upon the common ground of the Védas, and so supports all 
sects accepting the anthority of those hoary compilations, in order to shew a united front against 
the common foe. It is expressly to meet.the heresy of Nirvdna that he formulates the Advaita 
or non-dualistic theory. But the common enemy soon disappears, or at least sinks into unifi- 
portance ; and later Acharyas, not feeling that external pressure, find the Non-Dualism of 
Sankara a little too high-pitched, if not dangerous also to the current pietist forms of worship. 
Accordingly, Raminuja slightly modifies the original Non-Dualism, and distinctly puts a 
Vaishnava interpretation on the Védic texts. But he still retains the Non-Dualism of Samkara 
to some extent. His system is not Dualism, but Viésishtddvatia, meaning qualified Non- 
Dualism, When we come, however, to the days of Madhviacharya, the Buddhistic theory is so 
far forgotten that all forms of that original Non-Dualism, with which alone Samkarachirya 
was able to confront the heretical Nihilism, are completely rejected in favour of pronounced 
Dualism, which perhaps was always the theory implied in the Saiva and Vaishnava practices, 
And what is more, this last of the Achiryas adopts some of the very principles for the sake 
of which Buddha revolted against the Védas — as for instance, substituting animal images 
made of four for the veritable and living ones required for Védic sacrifices. Bat except in 
the matter of such minor details, the dogmas of none of these Achiryas affected the forms 
of public worship. ‘The temples and the processions remained, exactly as they were in the 
days of the fiery votaries of old — the Saiva Nayanmirs and the Vaishnava Alvars ; only, as 
time rolled on, these latter crept, one by one, into the sanctuaries they themselves worshipped 
and secured those divine honours that are now their undisputed rights. With the last of the 
Acharyas*® we reach fairly into the Muhammadan times: and the arrest that all native 








** The fable of Tirumangai Alvar’s quarrel with Sambandha, whose trident he is said to have snatched, reflects only 
‘the moderm feelings of the sect. Evenas a story it fails; Sambandha had only a pair of cymbals, and never a trident, 

*5 Even in Northern India, the practical work of confuting and overthrowing the Buddhists fell to the lot of 
Bhatta Kamara, — the redoubtable champion of Védic karman, — and of Prabhékara rather than of Sankara, who 
followed them after several generations. 

‘6 There can be no dispute as to the age of Madhvéchérya. He died in Saka 1120, the Pingala year, or 
1197-98 A.D. [Compare Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report on Sanskrit Manuseripis for 1882-83, p. 208.] Satyavirattrtha, 
who died in 1879, was the thirty-fifth from him in succession. 
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activities in religion, literature, and other walks of intellectual life then experienced, is 4 
matter of history, and not of speculation. 


From this short account, it should be clear in what period we ought to look for Samban- 
dha. The confused talk about Rimanujacharya and Kin Pandya, which we find in both Mr. Nelson 
and Dr. Caldwell, betrays such an absence of the sense of historical perspective as cannot but 
produce the most amusing and most grotesque results. For instance, it is now pretty well 
established that the independence of the Tami] countries was completely lost by the early years 
of the fourteenth century. It was about the year 1324 A. D., that the notorious and cruel- 
hearted chieftain,. Malik Naib Kafar of Ferishta, popularly known in Tamil as the Adi. 
Sultan Malik Wémi, took possession of Madura, razed to the ground the outer walls of the 
town with their fourteen towers, and demolished the temple and despoiled it of its valuables, 
leaving behind nothing but the shrines of Sundaréévara and Minakshi. The Muslim clouds 
must have been hanging over the Tami] kingdoms a good many years before they at last broke . 
and overwhelmed the southernmost of them. Whether or no the Mahammadans actually subvert- 
ed the Pandya kingdom about 1100, as Mr. Nelson‘? is inclined to think, the Paydya kingdom 
could have enjoyed little peace during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Yet it is at the 
very end of the thirteenth century, that Dr. Caldwell would place Sambandha and therefore 
the beginning of that grand struggle between the Buddhists and the Saivas that finally led to 
the disappedrance of the former. That Kin Pandya, the most powerful monarch of his age, 
was a Buddhist, is as certain as that he really existed. That Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion, though on the point of decline, is evident from every hymn of Sambandha and of his 
elder contemporary, Appar, who incessantly complains of the persecutions he experienced, at 
the hands of the heretics, in his native district of Cuddalore. Such was the position of affairs 
in the reign of Kin Pandya: and yet Dr. Caldwell would have us believe that Kin Pandya 
ruled in 1292, because Marco Polo happens to talk of a ‘Sender Bendi of Soli,’ in that year 
of grace! And the consequence is that we have also-to believe that, by some miracle or other, 
the whole scene had completely changed by 1824, when Malik captured Madura. In other 
‘words, within the short space of thirty-two years, the Buddhistiec religion with its wide- 
spreading organisation, half a dozen holy orders and thousands of monks in each, all 
disappeared as if by magic, and the ready-made ‘Saiva religion stepped into its place, with 
its richly endowed temples with golden images, and outer walls having fourteen towers! If 
such a theory does not violate all the analogies of history, I wonder what can! To add to the 
miracle, it was during the subsequent centuries of foreign oppression, of Muhammadun generals 
and of Nayaka and Telugu viceroys, that the bulk of our existing literature arose ! 


Unless, therefore, no better hypothesis can be found, — better founded on facts, more 
natural and consistent in its consequences, and better confirmed by collateral evidence, — we 


cannot but decline, with all our deference to the esteemed authors concerned, to accept 
either of their theories as answering to truth. 


The truth is, such theories are the fruits of pure despair, — are advanced, as the drown- 
ing man clutches the straw. Literary Tamil] is a difficult dialect to master, and the literature 
in it too extensive and complicated to be compassed without years of patient study and 
prolonged attention. The conviction, too, is abroad that these literary records are utterly 
devoid of historical implications. ‘‘We have not,” says Dr. Caldwell, ‘a single reliable date 
to guide us, and in the midst of conjecture, a few centuries more or leas seem to go for nothing. 
Tamil writers, ike Hindi writers in general, hide their individuality in the shade of their 
writings. Hven the names of most of them are unknown, They seem to have regarded indivi- 
dual celebrity, like individual existence, as worthless, and absorption into the universal spirit 
of the classical literature of their country as the highest good to which their compositions 
could aspire. Their readers followed in their course, age after age. If a book was good, 
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people admired it; but whether it was written by a man, or by a divinity, or whether it wrote 
itself as the Védas were commonly supposed to have done, they neither knew nor cared. 
Still less did they care, of course, if the books were bad. The historical spirit, the anti- 
quarian spirit, to a great degree even the critical spirit, are developments of modern times. 
If, therefore, I attempt to throw some light on the age of the principal Tamil works, I hope, 
it may be borne in mind that, in my opinion, almost the only thing that is perfectly certain in 
relation to those works, is that they exist.”48 Under such circumstances, it is no wonder, that 
for historical purposes, the literary works are treated as if they were as good as non-existent, 
If the authors systematically hide even their own individualities, what light are they 
likely to throw on the history of their times? That the vast majority of modern Tami] 
writers, — the stereotyped Purdna-makers and the authors of cut and dry Kalaméagams and 
Andddis, — are guilty of this curious kind of literary suicide, can never be gainsaid. But I 
would beg to submit at the same time, in extenuation of their crime, that writers of this class 
can never possess any individuality either to be preserved or submerged. They are poets 
only in name, — with a ready made Buok of Similes*® and other equipments to suit; they dis- 
pense with nature and her promptings, as they wriggle themselves up, from rhyme to rhyme, 
and alliteration to alliteration, But putting aside these products of stagnation and ascending 
to the fountains of Tami] literature, we meet with well marked individualities both in the 
-authors and in the characters they create, and can observe no great inclination on their part to 
obliterate their personalities. On the other hand, their individuality may be found sometimes 
even obtruded upon us. For instance, every hymn of Sambandha uniformly closes with a 
benedictory verse, where his own name, his native place, and other particulars are given. Only, 
in keeping with the general Indian failing as to chronology, the old poets, as well as the new, 
give us no dates. They nevertheless specify the names of their patrons, sovereigns, friends, 
and so forth, as occasion offers itself, and otherwise furnish us with much historical informa- 
tion, which is waiting only to be gathered up and collated, to yield the most reliable 
data for reconstructing extinct societies and social conditions,®°¢ Icannot,. therefore, make 


up my mind to believe that the old and true Tami] literature is as barren of historical import 
as is generally assumed. 


To see what light the works of Sambandha and his colleagues throw upon the historical 
conditions of their age, is too large a topic to be taken up in this connection. But confining 
ourselves to the more important question of the age of Sambandha, the question we have already 
propounded for our consideration, we may examine the literary works connected with the 
subject, to see whether they cannot furnish us more reliable indicatiogs than Marco Polo’s 
‘Sender Bendi of Soli’?! The sacred ‘Saiva works may not, perhaps, enable us to discover when 
Sambandha did actually live; but they are certain to shew at least when he could not have 
lived ; and considering the confusion that reigns in connection with the subject, even so much 
of light cannot but be welcome. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LE., I.C.S. 
: (Continued from p. 84.) 


Precious Stones. — In India, spirits are believed to fear precious stones. This 
belief seems to be due partly to the colour and brightness of the gems, and partly 
to their healing properties. Pearl ash and coral ash are highly valued by Hindu physicians, 
especially coral ash or pravdla bhasma, in consumption. The navarainas or nine gems— mdnika 

#9 This is a curious book attributed to Pugaléndi, There are hosts of other treatises telling us with what 


letters, words, etc., we should begin a verse and what dreadful consequences will follow otherwise, and so forth. 
0 It is upon this conviction that the Ten Tamil Idyls have been taken up elsewhere for analysis. 
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ruby; mauktika pearl, pravdla coral, pécha emerald, pushkraja topaz, hiraka diamond, mila sapphire, 
gémédha amethyst, and lasunika cat’s-eye — are specially valued by Hindus for their power in 
checking the evil influences of the navagrahas, or nine seizers, that is, the planets. Each of these 
nine jewels is assigned to a planet, and when any planet is unfavourable, the jewel which is 
sacred to the planet is either given as an offering to a Brahman in the name of the unfavour- 
able planet, or it is set in a gold ring and wornon the finger.”7 A Gujarat Hindu, who is under 
the influence of Mercury, wears an emerald ring, and one under the influence of Guré or Jupiter 
a topazring.?® The result of wearing a sapphire or nild ring, which is sacred to Sent or Saturn, 
is uncertain. The owner wears iton Saturday, which is sacred to Saturn, and lays it by till 
Tuesday. If on Tuesday no mishap has befallen him, he continues to wear the sapphire so long 
as the planet’s influence is unfavourable. Should any mishap befall him during the three days 
he gives the ring to a Brahman.” The first thing a Bombay Prabhu looks at on getting up, is 
a diamond-ring.®® In Gujarat, crystal is worshipped as thesun. Among Chitpivan Brahmans, 
patch ratnas or five jewels, generally diamond, gold, amethyst, emerald and pearl, are dropped 
jnto a pot when a girl comes of age.*! Gold and an emerald are Jaid in the dead Chitpivan’s 
mouth,®? In making the marriage booth the Velalis, a Madras caste in Poona, bury under the 
chief pillar a pearl, a piece of coral, anda bit of some other precious stone.®§ The Poona 
Ramdéts wear necklaces of the Sulaimani onyx to keep off spirits andthe Hvil Hye® A 
favourite offering to the Hindu gods are five jewels, generally gold, diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires and pearls. So in Nasik, at the shrine of Paiicharatnésvara, that is the Five Jewel 
Lord, Rama, the hero of the Réméyana, is believed to have offered five precious stones. 
In a very old burial mound lately (1880) opened near Nasik, some child’s bones and a 
piece of coral were found in an urn, the coral probably to keep evil spirits from lodging 
in the bones.26 The city of Kélhapur has a much valued Arab stone, which, when a 
woman is in labour, is washed, and the water is given her to drink.8? Pearls, precious 
stones, silver, gold, brass and copper are dropped into the jars which are set before the 
Dharwir Lingiyat couple at marriage. In Calcutta, in 1887, a ling was shewn made of a 
ehrysoberyl cat’s-eye set in a topaz. It was supported on a gold base encrusted with nine 
gems or charms. At the famous ling of Mahabaléévar at Gékarn, in North Kanara, once 
in sixty years the ground near the ling is dug and strewn with powdered jewels and pearls. 
The Central American Chibchas bury gold and jewels in their sacred woods, and throw gold and 
jewels into their sacred lakes, They also fill with precious stones the bellies of some of their 
gods.*! In Kanara, quartz powder is rubbed on Virabhadra’s face. Among the Nagpur Gonds 
the séndlk or spirit of the dead comes into the ministrant’s hands in the form of grains of quartz 
like rice.*8 In Southern India, rich people, instead of rice, sometimes throw pearls or precious 
stones over the bride and bridegroom.®® Brahmans hold that the lustre in stones and gems 
is the principle of light and life.4 Certain precious stones are worn by Hindus as amulets to 
keep off disease.5 On many great occasions it is common for Hindus and Parsis to draw lines 
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i The ruby is sacred to the Sun, the pearl, to the Moon, coral to Mars, the emerald to Mercury, the topaz to 
Jupiter, the diamond to Venus, the sapphire to Saturn, the amethyst to Rahu, and the lasunika or cat’s-eye to 
Kétu : (Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi), The alternative in the text is interesting. The sense is either to transfer 
the evil influence into the scape-goat guardian, the Bréhman, or to house the evil influence in the ring, and so either 
prison or please it. 

78 From MS. Notes. 79 Information from Mr, P. B. Joshi. 

8 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII. p. 140, 

83 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 258, 


80 Mr. K. Raghun&th’s Patdné Prabhus. 
82 Op. ett. Vol. XVIII. p. 148. 


’ 8% Op. cit. Vol. . p. 418, 
35 Op. cit. Vol. XVI. p. 505. 86 a ett, Vol. ae 
3° Information from Mr. M. W. Barwé, 88 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 118. 
89 Times of India, 5th February 1887, °° Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XY. p. 291. 
si ado Sociology, Vol. II. p. 24, 92 Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, Ap. I. p. 1. 
ubois, 


Vol. I. p. 812. This practice is also observed among Indian Muslims, Compare Jehangir’s Memoirs, 
Persian Text, p. 186. Itis called nisdr or sacrifice, and is done with the object of making ill-luack pass from the 
person into the jewels, 


* Colebtooke’s Miscellaneous Haeays, Vol. I. p. 118. % Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, Vol. VIL. p. 687. 
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of quartz powder, called réigéli, generally made and sold by wild tribesmen. The object of 
this quartz powder tracing is admitted to be to keep off evil spirits.% 


In Persia, the carnelian used to be worn by the priest of the planet Hormazd or Jupiter.?? 
Judges in ancient Egypt wore breast-plates of precious stones, and the Jewish high priest had a 
breast-plate of precious stones with the name of a tribe carved on each stone ;® they had also on 
each shoulder an onyx stone graven with the names of the tribes.2® A piece of a bone of 
Buddha is keptin a crystal globe in Japan! The Papuans of New Guinea carry pieces of 
carved wood and quartz as amulets! The Nubians cover tombs with white pebbles and pieces 
of quartz.2 In Peru, when a chief died, a jewel was laid in his mouth, and in Mexico, a jewel 
was placed alongside of the dead.® 


In Rome, coral hung round the necks of infants was believed to preserve against 
witchcraft and sorcery.* The diamond was called anachites because it frustrated poison, 
drove away frenzying thoughts, and expelled vain fears.5 The sparkling precious stones 
— the diamond, ruby, emerald and sapphire — seem to owe their fame as spirit-scarers to 
the fact that they flash in the dark. Perhaps for the same reason crystal and glass were 
believed to have special power over spirits. Another reason was that the crystal or stone 
was 2 fire-home. The Romans kindled fire by means of a lens or a crystal ball. Simi- 
larly, stlex or flint was sacred to Jupiter, and in Germany, a witness taking an oath held 
a flint in his hand.? In Middle-Age Europe, glass with spiral lines cured disease,® cattle were 
sprinkled with water in which a crystal ball had been washed,® and precious stones were 
believed to have miraculous and healing power.!® The Pope has a sapphire of great value! 
Dante!? calls the eyes of Beatrice emeralds. Ottino, commenting on this, says the emerald is 
powerful against phantoms and demons. 


In the Scottish Highlands it is common to keep a smooth polished stone in a bag for luck,!4 
and there is also astrong feeling, both in the highlands! and in the lowlands,!® that lammber, 
that is, /’ambre or amber, cures inflamed eyes and sprains. According to Burton,’ in England, 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century, the carbuncle, coral, beryl, pearl and ruby were 
believed to drive away devils, to overcome sorrow, and to stop dreams. In England, in 1584, 
crystal was believed to staunch blood.1® In England, there was a belief that the amethyst 
prevents drunkenness, the diamond betrays inconstancy, the sapphire prevents enchantment, 
the agate averts tempest, and the chrysophrase cures the love of gold.1® The belief in the 
spirit-scaring power of precious stones lives in England in the baby’s coral and in the bishop's 
sapphire. Of the sapphire Burton wrote: — “Itis the fairest of stones, of sky colour, a 
great enemy to black choler, freeing the mind, mending manners and driving away evil 
spirits, demons and sprites.” He mentions? that coral is a cure for falling sickness, so coral 
is probably given to children to keep off convulsions and other sicknesses which are believed 
to be due to fairy influence. In Suffolk, till 1833, flints hung in a stable protected the cattle 
against spirits.2! . 


In the matter of personal ornaments, especially of decoration by gems and precious 
stones, the feeling and the experience are still fresh and widespread that gems are not only 
a ae a ee ee ee es 


96 From MS. notes. 87 Dabistén, Vol. I. p. 87. % Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 41. 
- 99 Heodus, xxviii. 10, IT. 100 Reed’s Japan, Vol. II. p. 162, 
1 Harl’s Papuans, p. &4. 2 Burkhardt’s Nubia, p. 264, 
& Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 836. é Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxii, Chap. 2. 
5 Op. cit. Book xxxvii. Chap. 5. € Barly History of Mankind, p. 249. 
7 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol, I. p. 180. 8 Leslie’s Karly Races of Scotland, p: 508. 
® Op. cit. p. 77. 10 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. ITI. p. 1216. 11 Jones’ Crowns, p. 401. 
12 Dante’s Purgatorio, xxxi, 115, 116. 18 Capt. H, O. Selby, B. E. 14 From MS. notes, June 9, 1882, 
15 From MS, notes, June 9, 1882. 16 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 145. 
17 Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 484. 18 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 179. 


18 Browne’s Vulgar Errors, Bohn’s Hd. Vol. I. p.191. Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 460. 
21 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol, IT. p. 503, 
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pleasant to look on but are lucky. In the seventeenth century, the learned Burton 
quoted with approval the saying of Renodeus:—‘‘Gems adorn kings’ crowns, grace the 
fingers, enrich our household stuff, defend us from enchantment, preserve health, cure 
disease, drive away grief and cares, and exhilirate the mind.” In most modern jewellers’ 
catalogues, bracelets and bangles are Porte Bonheurs or Luck Bringers; chains of metal or of 
hair are guards; tassels, fishes, knives, crosses and hearts hung to a watch chain are charms ; 
horse-shoes, horns, crosses, and other shapes dear to the evil-eye-dreading Neapolitan form the 
most popular pins and brooches; and their luck or ill-luck,is still an important element in 
the value of the cat’s-eye, opal, turquoise, sapphire, agate and diamond.*® That the glory of 
luck still enobles gems which are the chief of ornaments, helps to lessen the apparent grotes- 
queness of the contention, that, in every form, ornament has its root, not in the craving of 
vanity or in the love of beauty, but in the need of housing guardian and of scaring evil 
influences. According to the general rule, objects round which, in the growing darkness of 
dying belief, still rests the halo of Luck have in earlier times been noted centres and homes of 
guardian spirits, Four main guardians live in precious stones and scare evil influences: 
the Eye, Blood, Fire and Light. If these indwelling guardians keep off evil influences from 
- the wearer they must be able to cure disease as well as to prevent it, since disease is 
possession by an evil spirit. Experience establishes the correctness of this argument. Faith 
in the virtue of the gem of itself cures sickness and the worldwide tendency to record hits and 
forget misses raises the gem to the glory of an all-heal. Since jewels guard the wearer, it 
follows that jewels should be used to guard other objects of value which like man are open to 
the attacks of evil influences, All guardians need guarding. So priests, bishops, popes, kings 
and gods, tools and weapons, animals and furniture, dwellings and temples should all be 
protected by the armour of gems. Again, to strengthen their guardian virtue, gems should be 
grouped in shapes which in themselves are lucky or evil compelling, in circles, triangles, frets, 
knots and crosses. And, to increase their capacity for housing friendly influences, either 


guardian forms or evil-binding words should be graven on them. Such seem the chief teach- 
ings of the following details. 


Into the general and far-stretching belief in the virtues or healing influences of gems the 
the following quotations give some insight. From the earliest times the monarchs of the Hast 
attributed magic and talismanic properties to gems.*4 The Babylonian gem was acylinder 
engraved with letters or figures, To the inherent guardian power of the stone was added the 
influence obtained from engraving on the stone the forms of guardian deities. The Assyrian 
cylinders or engraved gems bore the names of the owner, of the owner’s father, and of the 





22 In Fraser’s Magazine, October 1856, p. 421; Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and 
Surgery, pp. 50-57. 


38 ‘With the modern Porte Bonheur applied to the bracelet compare the Roman Good Luck applied to the jewel 
box. In a play of about A. D. 60, one of the ladies, Scintilla, takes from her neck a little case, which she called 
her Good-Luck, and out of which she brings two ear drops. King’s Antique Gems, p. 287, note 1. 


* Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 23. King (Antique Gems, p, 418), impressed with the scientific 
spirit of Pliny (Natural History, Book xxxvii. Chap. 40) and of other authors of Pliny’s time (A. D. 50-80), writes as 
if the belief in the mystic virtues of gems took its rise in the decline of knowledge in the following century ; that it had 
increased in the time of Solinus and Orpheus about a century later; that it was wider spread and more developed 
in the eleventh century when (A. D, 1070) Marbodus wrote; and was still more elaborated in A. D. 1500 about 
the time of Camillo Leonardo, In spite of this statement King was aware that a little later than Pliny the very 
accurate and scientic observer Galen (A. D. 100) was from his own experience satisfied of the healing virtue of gems, 
a belief which was not less unhesitatingly shared, by another great physician, Alexander of Tralles, about 100 years 
later. Before Pliny (King’s Antique Gems, p. 390, note 1) the virtue of gems had been carefully recorded by 
Metrodorus, in a work addressed to the Great Mithridates (B. C. 120-63). Aristotle (B. C. 380) was a believer in the 
healing virtues of precious stones, and Plato (B. C. 480} connected this power with the over-lordship of the planets. 
In earlier times in Egypt, Phoenicia, Palestine, Assyria and India, except for a chance sceptic, the trust in precious 


stones was universal, and in spite of occasional surface materialism it is still as universal as ia the secure judgment 
of the circle of the lands in the reality and power of Luck. 


25 Compare Ency, Brit. “ Gems,” 
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owner’s guardian, The designs on most Assyrian cylinders shew they were talismans.26 
The Caribeans of the West Indies use jade-amulets in the shape of hollow engraved 
cylinders like the Assyrians.2” According to the Greek writer, Onomacritus (B. C. 500), 
the agate, topaz, spring-green jasper, amber, chrysolite, coral, and opal had all supernatural 
powers.2 During the whole of their history the faith and experience of the Greeks in the 
supernatural power of gems remained uushaken. The Greeks and Romans held that gems 
had a spiritual as well as a material potency.2? They cured diseases, kept off calamities, 
and both during life and after death scared the demons of the earth and air®® That 
the kindly inflaences of the different gems might serve as an unbroken guard against evil 
influences, they arranged twelve of them to form a zodiac amulet, assigning to each gem 
the month during which the power of the gem was at its highest.31 The Water-pot or January 
spirit lodged in the jacinth or garnet, the Fishes or February spirit in the amethyst, the Ram or 
March spirit in the bloodstone, the Bull or April spirit in the sapphire, the Twins or May spirit 
in the agate, the Crab or June spirit in the emerald, the Lion or July spirit in the onyx, the 
Virgin or August spirié inthe carnelian, the Balance or September spirit in the chrysolite, 
the Scorpion or October spirit in the aqua marine, the Archer or November spirit in the topaz, “ 
and the Goat or December spirit in the ruby. In ac@ordance with the wholesome law that 
a new religion continues old experiences under a new name, during the first centuries 
of Christianity, the zodiacal gems were turned into the twelve ‘apostolic jewels. The Peter 
spirit was housed in the jasper, the Andrew spirit in the sapphire, James the Greater in the 
chalcedony, John in the emerald, Philip in the sardonyx, Mathew in the chrysolite, Thomas in 
the beryl, Thaddeus in the chrysophrase, James the Less im the topaz, Simeon in the jacinth, 
and Matthias in the amethyst.32 This arrangement may im part have been due to the know- 
ledge and talent of Dioscorides, who, in the second century atter Christ, formulated the virtues of 
gems with a skill which agrees with all subsequent experience. In the seventh century A. D., 
the magic powers of gems were, like other magic powers, greater than they had been during the 
season of science and philosophy in Greece and Rome in the century before the Christian Bra. 
Gems secured the wearer health, beauty, riches, honour, good fortune, and influence. They 
had special connection with planets and seasons. In spite of the claims of the Apostles 
each month had still its gem.54 It was the Middle-Age experience that in each variety of gem @ 
special spirit had its abode. The gem was alive, as according to received Christian theories, 
the vile body of man was alive because in it lived a spirit, In the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Cardan wrote :— Not only do precious stones live but they suffer illness, old age, and 
death.85 Since Cardan the antique worship of gems has continued to be based on their proved 
magical and talismanic powers rather than on the pleasure derived from their beauty, endur- 
ance or rarity.26 In A. D. 1652, Thomas Nichols, perhaps the greatest authority on gems, 
noted that the descriptions of the healing and guarding influences of gems recorded by 


a 

26 Compare Ency. Brit. “Gems.” Talisman is the Arabic tilism, pl. tilismét. Tiliem is not a native Arab word. 
King (Antique Gems, p. 484) is probably correct in tracing tilism to the Greek (apo) telesma or influence. 

2% Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Prectous Stones, p. 179. % Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 17. 

29 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 28. 

8 Dienlafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 32. Gnostic gems were placed intombs to guard the dead against 
demons. King’s Antique Gems, p. 849. This practice was observed by Christians as well as by the followers of the 
earlier faiths. So the Christian Maria, wife of Honorius, had gnostic gems buried with her as amulets (King’s 
Antique Gems, p. 304). So in the Middle Ages, bishops were buried wearing their sapphire rings (King’s Antique 
Gems, p. 297}. 

$1 Wmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 28; Hone’s Table Book, Vol. I. p. 320, Similarly, it was probably 
more from their power of excluding evil of every shape than from the pleasing gradation of colours that the writers 
of Tobias’ Dream and of the Revelations built the walls of the New Jerusalem with precious stones in the following 
order working up from the foundation, amethyst, hyacinth, chrysoprase, topasion or peridot, beryl, chrysolite that is 
topaz, sardius, sardonyx, smaragdus, chalcedony, sapphire and jasper. Compare King’s Antique Gems, Pp. 429. 

82 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 80. 88 Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, Dp. at, 

8 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 19. The common belief, that a spirit or soul lives in gems, explains 
Blue John, the local Derby name for Fluor spar. 

35 Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 48, 8 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 31. 
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Theophrastus (B. C. 300) and by Pliny (A. D. 77) were borne out by all subsequent experience.§7 
Apart from all records of Pliny or of Thomas Nichols, the Peruvians of the sixteenth century 
endorsed the truth of their forefathers’ experience that the emerald was the home of a goddess,%® 
The monarchs of the Hast, in the nineteenth century after Christ, as in the nineteenth century 
before Christ, find magic and talismanic properties in gems.5® Even the Huropean nineteenth 
century gem-dealer finds in precious stones some occult charm which causes them to be 
coveted.*9 


The question remains :—‘ How comes it that man in all times and conditions has agreed to 
hold gems worshipful? How is it that the sickly doubting berylspirit of the Thomases, noi less 
than thé trusting full-blooded jasper spirit of the Peters, have found magic and mystic influ- 
ences in gems?’ The answer seems to be that the gems are the homes of some of the greatest 
guardian spirits, the Eye, Blood, Fire and Light. It was because of their experience that 
these great guardians lived in precious stones that the ancient saying was accepted :—“ A man 
may carry with him his genius or guardian ina gem,’41 Three main characteristics in gems 
marked them from the earliest time as tempting guardian homes, the eye-like gleam of some, 
the blood-red sheen of others, and the lusige of a third classas either of fire or of light. It is from 
its pupil-like light-centre that the true cat’s-eye gains its name and its high repute for luck 
both in Asia and in Hurope.42, Even the false or quartz cat’s-eye was sacred to Bel, the god of 
Babylon, and was known to the Romans both as Bel’s-eye and as Wolf’s-eye.“* The gleam of 
light in the true cat’s-eye shifts, says Streeter, from side to side like a restless spirit glowing now 
at one spot, now at another. No wonder that people regard it with awe and wonder, believing 
it to be the abode of some spirit.44 From its strange property of gleaming through water the 
hydrophane was known as the eye of the world.“© That its blood-redness is the chief source 
of the worshipfulness of the ruby or carbuncle and of the garnet is shewn by Pigeon’s blood, 
the name of the purest red ruby.46 The same spirit-drawing influence brought the leading 
antique engravers — the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and Phoenicians — to start their 
carvings on the blood-spotted surface of the hematite or blood-stone.4?7 Among Christians, the 
worshipfulness of the green variety of the blood-stone was due to the explanation that its 
streaks were the marks of the blood of Christ.4* A stone so coloured had naturally the highest 
medicinal and magical virtues? Similarly, the blood-red tint of coral was explained by its 
having sprung from clots of blood dropped from the Gorgon or Medusa head, and in conse- 
quence coral or Gorgeia kept evil from the new-born and the wiles of the devil from all who 
wore it as a necklace©? Fire struggled hard with blood as the origin of the healing inftuences 
of the carbuncle and garnet. According to some authorities the holiness both of the carbuncle 
and of the garnet was due to its looking like a glowing coal when held against the sun, 
Like the carbuncle and the chrysolite, the lychnis fames and some hyacinths glow like burning 
coal? The finest opals are known as fire opals. The numberless red flames blazing on its 
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8% Op. cit. p. 29. 

% Op. cit. p. 184. Compare the emerald seen by Herodotus (B. C. 450), the night-glowing sign of Melkarth, the 
guardian of Tyre and Gades (Journal Asiatique, Series VI. Vol. X. pp. 168, 266). 

8 Op. cit. p. 28, 40 Op. cit. p. 2. 


41 Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precions Stones, p. 32. Compare Orpheus’ (A. D. 250) description (King’s Antique 
Gems, P. 457) -— ‘Now after washing and duly worshipping the serpent stone, a living soul enters the gem. After- 
wards if the gem is held near the eye the spirit may be seen to leave the gem.” 


*8 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 118, «8 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 178. 


44 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, pp. 167, 168. £5 Diculafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 163, 


. Hmante)'s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 105. “7 Diculafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 185. 
Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 176; King’s Antique Gems, p. 17. 
«9 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 176, 50 Op, cit. p. 216, 


Bi Op. eit. p. 147, Marbodus (A. D. 1070) says the carbunele gets its name from casting fiery rays like burning 
eqal, King 8 Anitgue Gems, p. 404. Compare (Isaiah, Chap. liv. 12) the Hebrew name for the carbuncle kadkod 
(Ency. Brit, Art, “ Carbuncle”) means glowing fire. In Ewodus (Chap, xxviii, 17) it is called Bareketh the Flasher. 

0? Emanuel’s Digmonds and Precious Stones, pp. 27, 40, 
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surface have given the Empress Josephine’s famous opal the name of the Burning of Troy.°3 
Crystal through whose indwelling vestal fire wood might be kindled and the actual cautery was 
performed was a fire stone.54 Sogreat was its power that, according to the Greek Onomacritus 
(B. C, 500), the gods could not withstand crystal and were certain to answer the prayer of any 
one who came before them carrying a crystal in his hand.55 Asa fire home the gem Asterites, 
found inside of a fish called Pan, and which in sunlight shot forth flames, was a potent love 
charm.56 According to Josephus the gems in the Hebrew High Priest’s breast-plate originally 
shot forth brilliant rays of fire that shewed (in them) the immediate presence of the deity.57 
When the people’s sins were forgiven the high priest’s breast jewels shone bright; when the 
sins were not forgiven the gems grew dark.58 But more than the abode of an eye, of blood, or of 
fire the gem was deemed a guardian because in it dwelt the great guardian Light.5? It was 
because he was a good light-spirit, the opening of whose eyes flooded the land with light, the 
closing of whose eyes plunged the land in darkness, that in Egypt the up-standing hawk-headed 
serpent, Chneph, was so suitably housed in a gem.® The varying gleams of light in the opal 
seem to be shot from some life within the gem, which lost its power when exposed to water 
and regained its brightness when warmed by the hand.®! The light-spirit in the diamond, 
whose phosphorescence, when brought from the sunshine into a dark room made it a specially 
striking light-home, disarms even its fierce fiend-brother lightning.6? Crystal, besides being 
a, fire-maker, was the image or home of eternal light.68 The mysterious gleam in the cat’s-eye 
ever shifting like a restless spirit, now glowing at one point, now at another, has made men 
honour it as a home of spirits.64 With the Hebrews and Arabs the carbuncle is the light- 
flasher. So Laurin, the Dwarf King, had set in the the gold ofhis helmet a carbuncle so bright 
that where he rode the darkest night grew brighter than the day, and lightened his cavern- 
palace with a splendour brighter than day.°° The Hebrews and Arabs say that a ruby was hung 
in the ark to give light, and that its beam could kindle a lamp.®* According to the Hindus, 
rubies and diamonds ray light in the dark like the planets,®” The iris, now almost out of use, 
but once (A. D. 1070) prized as highly as the opal, is described in Marbodus’ Lapidarium as 
full of heaven’s own light.68 The moon-stone, whose luminous heart waxes and wanes with the 
moon, is worshipful because it brightens a dark place by gathering light into itself. The pearl 
is the home of the purest, serenest and evenest light. It was the lustre of gems that suggested 
to Plato that the vivifying spirit, whose home is in the stars, was the origin of precious stones, 
The holiness of the star-sapphire is due to the six-rayed star which appears in the stone when 
light shines uponit. This was the love-compelling Asterites, the signet of Helen of Troy, which 
shot forth flames when exposed to the sun.7° A zodiac of gems was strung, each stone ruling 





58 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 164. Marbodus (A. D. 1070) adds the Chrysolectrus made of purest 
fire which flames forth if laid near a fire, and the Asbeston which with eternal flame unceasing glows, and the 
Hephestite which shoots rays of fire. King’s Antique Gems, pp. 407, 408. 

t At the Eleusinian mysteries new fire was kindled through a crystal ball. Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious 
Stones, p. 28. 

55 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 17; Pliny in King’s Antique Gems. 

56 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 28. 

87 The jewels had ceased to flash 200 years before Josephus wrote (A. D. 100). According to Josephus the 
zwelve stones of the breast-plate were infourrows. In Row L., Sardius, Topazion, Smaragdus, In Row II., Carbun- 
culus, Sapphirus, Jaspis.. In Row III., Ligurius, Achates, Amethyst. In Row IV., Chrisolithus, Onyx, Beryl. 
King’s Antigue Gems, pp. 184,185. King believes the breast-plate stones are still in the Sultan’s Treasury in 
Constantinople, as the Turks found them in the sacristy of St. Sophia. King’s Antique Gems, p. 187. 


58 Jimanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 282. 69 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 174. 

60 Compare King’s Antique Gems, p. 364. 61 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 185. 
62 Op. cit. p.82. King’s Antique Gems, p, 27. 68 Orpheus (A. D. 250) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 94. 
€k Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 168. 6 Holk-Lore Record, Vol. II. pp. 95, 96. 


66 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 89. Lamp-lighting power is attributed to the Lychnus which 
is the Jacinth or the Ruby. Lucian (A. D. 150) mentions a lychnus in the head-dress. of the Mother of Syria, 
which at night lighted the temple. The Dutch had a similar belief ina stone called the osculan or chrysolampis. 
King’s Antique Gems, pp. 25, 26, 53. 

67 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 211, 8 Wmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 24. 

69 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, pp. 172, 174, 7 Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 42. 
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the month in which its guardian influence was strongest. When their god-head had not yet 
passed from the stars, and they still ruled the destinies of men and of mankind, it was fitting that 
gems who were of like spirit with the flashing lights of heaven should also guard and rule the 
life of men. Asa guardian home the gem was not only used to guard the person of the owner, 
Gems also guarded property. The Romans of the empire crusted their robes with precious 
stones. Pliny says we drink ont of a mass of gems. Gems decked candelabra as well as cups, 
and, after the time of Constantine (A. D. 330), crowns and picture frames, even armour had 
an armour plating of gems.?7! Since the guardian wants guarding the services of gems were 
enlisted to keep evil out of churches and temples; to protect the images of the gods;’4 to orna- 
ment the cross; to cover crucifixes, missals, reliquaries, and sacred vessels; to proteet priests, 
bishops and popes.’8 


As with other guardians the experience of the spirit-eontrolling power of gems may be 
judged from their healing or medical virtues. The Almighty gave Abraham a gem to keep off 
sickness74 In ancient pharmacopmas, precious stones are among the most valued remedies, 
The dwarf king Laurin from his precious gems gained wondrous strength and power.’5 The 
ruby, topaz, emerald, sapphire and diamond were so valuable in medicine that they were known 
as the Five Precious Fragments. St. Fillan (A.D. 700), one of the early preachers of Christi- 
anity in Scotland, cured diseases by the touch of precious stones.’ Besides by the touch, gems 
cured by being ground to powder and swallowed.?” In recent times gems used to be kept in 
the mouth tied by a string to cure ear-ache, tooth-ache and sore throat.’ In Middle-Age Europe, 
the stones found in the lynx, the cock, the adder, and the toad ensured victory and stayed 
thirst.72 According to the Hebrews, the agate kept off the plague, and the Arabs used the 
agate to stop bleeding.®¢ In the eleventh century, the agate was an antidote to poison, as 
in the An Oren Riwle Christ is likened to the agate which the poison of sin cannot approach,®! 
According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070), the agate soothed thirst and sore-eyes, kept the wearer 
in health, and gave him grace and eloquence.® Marbodus says :—‘ Grave a beryl with a scorpion 
and a bird, consecrate, and set it with vervain leaf and gold: it will strengthen your eyes and 
liver, and make you victor in battle.”®§ In another passage, Marbodus states that the 
virtue in jewels exceeds the virtue in herbs.64 In the eleventh century, blood-stone or 
hematite cured ulcers, tumour on the eye, and spitting of blood, stopped fiuxes, cleansed 
wounds, and melted stone in the bladder. The carnelian stopped bleeding and quieted 





71 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, pp. 18,19. The Romans of the empire and the French of Francis I, 
(A. D. 1500) adorned their armour with engraved stones and cameos. King’s Antique Gems, p. 256, Compare 
in early (A, D. 100-600) Scotland, Cuchullin’s chariot bossed with crystals, cairngorms and other stones of power. 
Clerk’s Ossian, II. p. 151. 

72 How early is the belief that precious stones guard the guardian is shewn by the Hindu ling mentioned above 
with its base crusted with the nine charms. The belief is much older than Hindu ling-worship, Ea, the Babylonian 
Earth-Spirit, the great spirit-scarer, had an armour of precious stones. His chief weapon was a stone with seven 
rays and fifty faces. Budge’s Babylonian Life and History, p. 188. 

8 Protection of the wearer seems to underlie the wearing of the Cardinal’s ruby and of the Bishop’s sapphire. 
The original meaning of the rite is lost in the explanation that the custom is solely for pomp and show, theruby suiting 
the scarlet robes of the Cardinal and the sapphire the violet robes of the Bishop. King’s Antique Gems; p. 297, It is 
not less hid by the tradition that the ring symbolises the union between Christ and the Church, or that the sapphire 
was worn by persons under a vow of chastity because the sapphire was a checker of lust. Op. cit. p. 297. The fact, 
that in the middle ages Bishops were buried wearing their rings of office (Op. cit. p. 297), supports the view that the 


ring was worn for its guardian virtues. Similarly, the freemason, who reaches the giddy height of the arch degree, 
has to be guarded by wearing a jewel. Greenlaw’s Masonic Lectures, p. 209, 


*4 Napier’s folk-Lore, pp. 102, 108. 75 Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IL. p. 95. 

™ Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, pp. 50-57. 

78 Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 50: 79 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL. p. 1219. 

0 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 39. 81 Skeat’s Piers the Ploughman, p. 113. 

82 Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p, 898; Black’s Folk-Medicine, p.176. 88 King’s Antique Gems, p. 482- 

8 King’s Antique Gems, p. 482. Black, Folk Medicine, p. 165, quotes a saying that, to scare fiends, Christians. 
trust to words, Jews to stones, Pagans to herbs. 


ae Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 408. The belief in the eye-healing power of hematite goes back o 
Babylon, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IL. p. 295. 


7 Napier’s Folk-Lore, pp. 102, 108. 
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the mind and malice.®6 Coral which scared nervousness and causeless fears was given as 
a medicine to new-born children. Its changes of colour warned the wearer against 
the approach of disease.6? The chrysolite draws wisdom and scares folly.2% The Syrians 
valued the diamond highly as an amulet, for its many medical virtues, and asa safe-guard 
against madness.*® In eleventh century Europe, the diamond nerved the arm with force, 
drove dreams and goblins from the sleeper, baffled poison, healed quarrels, appeased madness, 
blunted the foeman’s steel. In Italy, a diamond bound to the left arm scares the Evil Hye, and, 
together with jacinth, sapphire and carbuncle, is hung round children’s necks, as a strong charm.®! 
The famous diamond of the Raja of Mattan is the guardian of Borneo, and the water in which 
the diamond has been dipped cures disease.® Till the closeof the middle ages, the chrysolite 
or peridot, also called topazius, was believed to cool boiling water, lust, madness, and piles, 
and to keep off sudden death.’ Powdered crystal stopped dysentery; Jaid on the tongue it 
weakened fever.°4 Aristotle (B. C. 330) said that an emerald worn at the neck or on the 
finger kept off the falling sickness. The Romans held thai to look at an emerald healed and 
cooled the eyes.°* In the eleventh century, Marbodus (A. D. 1070) says that the emerald 
-hung round the neck cured ague and falling sickness, and Psellos notes that ground to powder 
and mixed with water, the emerald heals leprosy and other diseases.°’ The garnet, if hung 
round the neck or taken internally, refreshed the heart.°® MHeliotrope staunches blood, 
drives away poison, preserves health, and saves the wearer from abuse.®® During the Middle 
Ages, the jacinth drove away the plague and cured colic, jaundice and king’s evil. According 
to Galen (A. D. 100) a jasper, hung about the neck, strengthened the stomach.1 According 
to Orpheus (A. D. 250) it cured scorpion bite.2 In the eleventh century the green jasper was 
sovran for fevers, dropsies and the woes of child-birth.? The Greeks called jade nephrite, 
because it cured kidney (nephros) diseases.4 In the eleventh century, jet cured dropsy, epilepsy 
and diseases of the womb,® and the magnet quelled dropsy and cooled burns.6 Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, powdered lapis lazuli cured melancholy.” Till recent times the 
moon-stone cured consumption and epilepsy.? In the sixteenth century, the opal was good for 
the eyes. In India, the pearl isa cure for syncopes and fluxes of blood ; seed pearls and dissolved. 
pearls are largely used as medicine by the people of China? According to Burton (Hngland, 
seventeenth century) unions or pearls are very cordial and avail to cheer the heart. In 





86 Fraser’s Magazine, May 1856, p. 585; Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, pp. 50, 51. 

8T Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p.216 ; Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 202, 

8 Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 51. 

89 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p, 127. % Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 392, 

91 Story’s Castle of Si. Angelo, pp. 219, 220. 

9 Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 86.  %% King’s Antique Gems, p. 427. 

% Bmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 155. 9% King’s Antique Gems, p. 482.  % Op. cit. p. 34, 

97 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 150; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 185 King’s 
Antique Gems, p. 306. The writer in Fraser’s Magazine, October 1856, p. 430, notices that in the sixteenth century 
ground telesine corundum and quartz were taken in draughts. 

9 Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 51. - 89 Op. cit. pp. 50, 51. 

100 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 141. Camillo (1508 in King’s Antique Gems, p. 422) calls it 
Lyoncurius, Marbodus (A. D. 1070) makes Lyncurium cure chest complaints and diarrhea. (Op. cit. p. 406.) 

1 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 175. The words of Galen (De Simplis Med, Fac, B. IX.) in King’s 
Antique Gems, p. 364, are important. - A virtue is inherent in the green jasper which benefits the chest and the mouth 
of the stomach if tied on it. Of this stone I have had ample experience, having madea necklace of such gems and 
hung it round the neck, descending so low that the stones might touch the mouth of the stomach. They appear to me 
to be of not less service than if, as king Nechepsos recommends, they had been graven with a serpent with radiated 
head, This shews (a) the experience of a scientific physician that gems exercise healing virtues, and (0) that the 
object of graving was to add to the virtue of the ungraven stone. 


2 King’s Antique Gems, p. 19. 8 Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 894. 
t Op. cit. p. 397. 5 Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 401. 
8 Op. cit. p. 302. 7 Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, pp. 50, 51. 


8 Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 505; Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 211. 

® Camillo (1508) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 423, 

10 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. $1,195. Dieulafait’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 194, 
41 Burton’s Anatenvyy of Melancholy, p. 434. 
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Europe, in the Middle Ages, the ruby kept the wearer in health and cheered his mind,.2 
Botius (A. D. 520) says the ruby is sovran against plague and poison.8 Italian women 
wear sard rings as an amulet to keep off sickness.“ . Up to modern times the sapphire has 
been regarded as medicinal. The sapphire preserved sight; its influence strengthened the 
body as well as the soul.!¢ According to Marbodus (A. D, 1070) the sapphire preserves health, 
disarms treachery, checks sweat, stays ulcers, clears the eyes, and strengthens the tongue. In 
sixteenth century Europe, serpentine or hydrius cured rheumatism and dropsy by draining out 
the moisture. Inthe eleventh century, the topaz cured hemorrhoids.” 


Besides their medical or healing virtues all times and peoples agree in the experience that 
certain gems and precious stones guard against and put to flight spiritual influences which 
are hostile to mankind. According to the Jews, the diamond keeps off Satan, the ruby fear, 
the topaz poison, the amethyst drunkenness, the emerald impious and the sardonyx unlucky 
thoughts. Compare in Piers ths Ploughman (A. D. 1370), mede or reward bringing rubies, 
diamonds, sapphires, orientals (eastern rubies), emeralds, amethysts, and images (aquamarines) 
to destroy envenomys, that is, poisons.!® One of the excellences of Elias Ashmoles’ (London, 
1650) angelical stone was to keep all evil spirits at a distance,20 an example of the rule that 
the use of precious stones was neither for their beauty, nor because of their proof of 
wealth, but because they were choice amulets against the Evil Eye and other evils.%4 In 
sixteenth century Europe (A. D. 1503), according to Camillo Leonardo, amber guarded the 
throat, scared venomous animals, and tested chastity.22 The amber moxth-piece of his water 
pipe still keeps the Turk from inhaling pestilence.** Inthe time of Pliny (A. D. 77), amber- 
necklaces preserved children from witchcraft and sorcery.4 In India, amber or amber 
coloured glass saves bullocks and horses from the Evil Hye and other hurtful influences. 
Among the Greeks and on through the Middle Ages, the wine-colonred amethyst scared 
or housed the spirit of drunkenness; it also sharpened the wit and overcame poison.” The 
beryl, which has the merit of keeping its lustre in artificial light, in the eleventh century, 
brought luck, bound love and stopped sighs.*6 In the fifteenth century, the beryl, when looked 
through, shewed what was before invisible.2” In the eleventh century, the chalcedony, blest and 
tied to the neck, especially if on the stone was graven Mars, a robed virgin, or a laurel branch, 
cured lunatics, and made the wearer beautiful, faithful, strong and successful.28 According to 
Marbodus (A. D. 1070), the carnelian checks frays and chases spites and quarrels.2? In the 
Middle Ages, the balas ruby repressed vain and impure thoughts, restrained passion, 
and fiery wrath, and guarded both men and houses from lighining.8® According to Camillo 
Leonardo (A. D. 1503), the grey carnelian makes the wearer victorious.®! Both in Europe 
and in Asia, the cat’s-eye isa gem of luck, a charm against witchcraft32 In the eleventh 
century, the fiery blase of the chrysolite, especially if strung on the hair of an ass, scared 
nightly terrors.83 In India, Hindu and Musalmin religious beggars use coral beads for their 


12 Emannuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p.108. - 1 Op, cit. p. 30. 

it Kine’s Antique Gems, p. 176. 18 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 146, 

16 King’s Antique Gems, p. 895; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p, 41, 

1 Marbodus in King’s Antique Geme, p. 399. 18 Napier’s Folk-Lore, pp. 102, 108, 

19 Skeat’s Piers the Ploughman, Part II, pp. 10-14, For the Greek and Roman belief in the virtues and magic 


powers of gems, see Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. pp. 118, 908. For the Arabs Journal Asiatique, 
Ser. vi. Vol. XI. 


0 Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 10. 
22 King’s Antique Gems, p. 427. 
7 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 212, 


2% Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 408; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. 30, 159; Dieulafait’s 
Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 154; and Chamber's Ency. Geme, 


28 King’s Antique Gems, p. 898, 27 King’s Antique Gems, p. 40, That is, the Beryl was a magnifying’ glass. 
% King’s Antique Gems, p. 482, 29 Op. cit. p. 404. 


%® Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 80. Camillo (A, D. 1503) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 419, A house 
or field whose four comers have been touched by a balas ruby is safe from lightning, storms and blight. 


$l King’s Antique Gems, p, 422. 52 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, pp. 167, 168. . 
63 Marbodus (1070) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 898. : | 


21 Elworthy’s The Evil Rye, p. 444. 
23 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 177. 
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rosaries. Coral is worn in turbans and on the handles of daggers and swords to keep off 
the Evil Hye. Coral ornaments are laid with the dead that vampires and other evils 
may not house themselves in the corpse.24 As an amulet Bootius and Dioscorides (about A. Dc 
100) found coral efficacious against the delusions of the devil.35 From the third century 
to the eleventh century A. D., coral was a talisman against enchantments, witchcraft, 
thunder, tempests, and other perils, Coral also preserved crops from drought, hail, caterpillars, 
worms and rust°6 According to Ovid coral stops bleeding, according to Orpheus it cures 
scorpion stings, according to Lucullus its soft smell keeps off lightning, The Spaniards say, 
coral keeps off lightning, hail, and fascination, The Italiansand the English agree that it saves 
children from witchery and the Evil Eye.8”? The chrysolite cooled wrath and boiling water, and 
by its pallour warned against poison.8? The Greek gods (B. C. 500) could not stand against 
the power of crystal,2? In the Scottish Highlands, from the early times of Ossian (A. D. 
100-600), reck crystal and cairngorm have been known as stones of power and stones of virtue. 
They were a sovran remedy in disease. Till the close of the Middle Ages (Camillo Leonardo, 
1503), crystal worn by sleepers scared evil dreams and bafiled spells and witchcraft; taken 
powdered and mized with honey it filled the breasts with milk, Dees’ Crystal Globe (seventeenth 
century) and other crystal balls, some of which have been found in tombs, have magical 
powers. The Irish believe in the virtues of certain pebbles which they keep on the altars of 
their churches. Water in which the stones are steeped cures cattle. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, crystal balls have healing power.*2 If poison was poured into a crystal cup, the cup 
turned pale or broke.#8 According to King the Romanus prized the diamond, not for its beauty, 
but for its rarity and its extraordinary powers as an amulet.*4 Its electric power of attracting, 
when heated by rubbing, and its phosphorence after being steeped in sunshine, fostered. the belief 
in the magical powers of the diamond.“® According to Serapius and Camillo Leonardo 
(A. D. 1503), the diamond resists poison, and if taken inwardly is itself a deadly poison; it | 

drives away lemures or ghosts, incubi and succubi, that is, night terrors; it baffles magic, gives 
success in law suits and makes the wearer brave and large-hearted.46 According to Pliny, 
the diamorid destroys poison and cures insanity. The famous Mattan diamond of Borneo is the 
chief’s talisman, on the possession of which depends the happiness of the Mattan family .4? 
Marbodus (A. D, 1070) mentions a stone called Dionysia, which turns water into wine and 
keeps wine from intoxicating.*® Among the Romans, the emerald was sacred to Mercury. The 
emerald gave warning of false evidence by changing colour. It was good for the eyes, helpful 
to women in child-birth, it heartened the wearer, and turned away the plague. It was an 
infallible preservative of chastity.5? In eleventh century Europe, the emerald was good in 
divination and increased the wearer’s importance.5! According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070), 
the hyacinth gives safety in travelling and in bad air.” According to Cardan (A. D. 1500), the 
hyacinth or jacinth makes rich, increases power, strengthens the heart, brightens the soul, 
ISA AE ACR AS le PETA ie RCI aera cece eae ne nee 


% Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 215. About 1880, a piece‘of coral, along with a few child’s bones, was found 
in a Buddhist stipa or burying mound at Nasik by the late Dr. Bhagw4nlal Indraji, 

£5 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 216. 7 

& Orpheus (A. D, 250) and Marbodus (A. D. 1070) in King’s Antique Gems, pp. 408, 425, 426; Streeter’s 
Precious Stones and Gems, p. 233, 

87 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 459; Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 86. 8 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 30. 


89 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 17. 40 Clerk's Ossian, Vol. I. p. 151. 
41 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 155. £2 King’s Antique Gems, p. 94, 453. 
#8 Wmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 8. 44 King’s Antique Gems, p. 70. 


45 Op. cit. p. 419; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 29. Though the diamond is 80 lucky & stone 
it is remarkable (King’s Antique Gems, p, 68) that the Hindus think the Kéhinir a most unlucky stone. . They say it 
ruined the Mughals, it destroyed the power of N&dir Shah, and after of Ahmad Shah Durrani, and of Rafijit Singh. 
Finally it caused the 1857 Mutinies. 


46 Mawe on Diamonds, p. 18. 47 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 122, 
48 King’s Antique Gems, p. 416, 49 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 30. 


50 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 185. According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070) in King’s Antique 
Gems, p. 896, the emerald gave wealth and eloquence. — ; 
51 Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 482. 52 King’s Antique Gems, p. 400, 
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Europe, in the Middle Ages, the ruby kept the wearer in health and cheered. his mind,12 
Boetius (A. D. 520) says the ruby is sovran against plague and poison.’ Italian ‘women 
wear sard rings as an amulet to keep off sickness.4. Up to modern times the sapphire hag 
been regarded as medicinal.5 The sapphire preserved sight ; its influence strengthened the 
body as well as the soul.J@ According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070) the sapphire preserves health, 
disarms treachery, checks sweat, stays ulcers, clears the eyes, and strengthens the tongue. To 
sixteenth century Europe, serpentine or hydrius cured rheumatism and dropsy by draining out 
the moisture. Inthe eleventh century, the topaz cured hsmorrhoids.!” 


Besides their medical or healing virtues all times and peoples agree in the experience that 
certain gems and precious stones guard against and put to flight spiritual influences which 
are hostile to mankind. According to the Jews, the diamond keeps off Satan, the ruby fear, 
the topaz poison, the amethyst drunkenness, the emerald impious and the sardonyx unlucky 
thoughts.1@ Compare in Piers ths Ploughman (A, D. 1370), mede or reward bringing rubies, 
diamonds, sapphires, orientals (eastern rubies), emeralds, amethysts, and images (aquamarines) 
to destroy envenomys, that is, poisons. One of the excellences of Elias Ashmoles’ (London, 
1650) angelical stone was to keep all evil spirits at a distance,?° an example of the rule that 
the use of precious stones was neither for their beauty, nor because of their proof of 
wealth, but because they were choice amulets against the Evil Eye and other evils.2! In 
sixteenth century Hurope (A. D. 1508), according to Camillo Leonardo, amber guarded the 
throat, scared venomous animals, and tested chastity.22 The amber mouth-piece of his water 
pipe still keeps the Turk from inhaling pestilence.2?> Inthe time of Pliny (A. D. 77), amber- 
necklaces preserved children from witchcraft and sorcery.44 In India, amber or amber 
coloured glass saves bullocks and horses from the Evil Eye and other hurtful infinuences. 
Among the Greeks and on through the Middle Ages, the wine-coloured amethyst scared 
or housed the spirit of drunkenness; it also sharpened the wit and overcame poison.2> The 
beryl, which has the merit of keeping its lustre in artificial light, in the eleventh century, 
brought luck, bound love and stopped sighs."6 In the fifteenth century, the beryl, when looked 
through, shewed what was before invisible.” In the eleventh century, the chalcedony, blest and 
tied to the neck, especially if on the stone was graven Mars, a robed virgin, or a laurel branch, 
cured lunatics, and made the wearer beautiful, faithful, strong and successful.28 According to 
Marbodus (A. D. 1070), the carnelian checks frays and chases spites and quarrels.2® In the 
Middle Ages, the balas ruby repressed vain and impure thoughts, restrained passion, 
and fiery wrath, and guarded both men and houses from lightning.2¢ According to Camillo 
Leonardo (A. D. 1508), the grey carnelian makes the wearer victorious’! Both in Europe 
and in Asia, the cat’s-eye isa gem of Inck, a charm against witchcraft382 In the eleventh 
century, the fiery blase of the chrysolite, especially if strung on the hair of an ass, scared 
nightly terrors.25 In India, Hindu and Musalmin religious beggars use coral beads for their 


12 Emannel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 108. -. 18 Op. cit. p. 30. 

it King’s Antique Gems, p. 176, 15 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p, 146. 

16 King’s Antique Gems, p. 895; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 41. 

1t Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 899. 18 Napier’s Folk-Lore, pp. 102, 108, 

19 Skeat’s Piers the Ploughiman, Part IL. pp. 10-14, For the Greek and Roman belief in the virtues and magic 


powers of gems, see Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. I. pp. 118, 908. For the Arabs Journal Asiatique, 
Ser. vi. Vol, XI. 


20 Pettigrew’s Superstitions connected with Medicine and Surgery, p. 10. 
22 King’s Antique Gems, p. 427. 


% Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Siones, p. 212, 


% Marbodus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 408; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, pp. 30, 159; Dieulafait’s 
Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 154; and Chamber's Ency. Gems, 


% King’s Antique Gems, p. 898. 27 King’s Antique Gems, p. 40. That is, the Beryl was a magnifying glass. 
% King’s Antique Gems, p. 482. 29 Op. cit. p. 404. 


% Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 30, Camillo (A, D. 1508) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 419. A house 
or field whose four corners have been touched by a balas ruby is safe from lightning, storms and blight. 


81 King’s Antique Gems, p. 422. 83 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, pp, 167, 168, - 


21 Elworthy’s The Evil Rye, p. 444. 
28 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 177. 
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rosaries. Coral is worn in turhans and on the handles of daggers and swords to keep off 
the Evil Eye. Coral ornaments are laid with the dead that vampires and other evils 
may not house themselves in the corpse.#4 As an amulet Bootius and Dioscorides (about A. De 
100) found coral efficacious against the delusions of the devil.85 From the third century 
to the eleventh century A. D., coral was a talisman against enchantments, witchcraft, 
thunder, tempests, and other perils, Coral also preserved crops from drought, hail, caterpillars, 
worms and rust.®6 According to Ovid coral stops bleeding, according to Orpheus it cures 
scorpion stings, according to Lucullus its soft smell keeps off lightning, The Spaniards say, 
coral keeps off lightning, hail, and fascination. The Italiansand the English agree that it saves 
children from witchery and the Evil Eye3”? The chrysolite cooled wrath and boiling water, and 
by its pallour warned against poison.2 The Greek gods (B. C. 500) could not stand against 
the power of crystal.3° In the Scottish Highlands, from the early times of Ossian (A. D. 
100-600), rock crystal and cairngorm have been known as stones of power and stones of virtue. 
They were a sovran remedy in disease.4° Till the close of the Middle Ages (Camillo Leonardo, 
1503), crystal worn by sleepers scared evil dreams-and baffled spells and witchcraft; taken 
powdered and mixed with honey it filled the breasts with milk. Dees’ Crystal Globe (seventeenth 
century) and other crystal balls, some of which have been found in tombs, have magical 
powers. The Irish believe in the virtues of certain pebbles which they keep on the altars of 
their churches. Water in which the stones are steeped cures cattle. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, crystal balls have healing power.“ If poison was poured into a crystal cup, the cup 
turned pale or broke.“8 According to King the Romans prized the diamond, not for its beauty, 
but for its rarity and its extraordinary powers as an amulet,“ Its electric power of attracting, 
when heated by rubbing, and its phosphorence after being steeped in sunshine, fostered the belief 
in the magical powers of the diamond.*® According to Serapius and Camillo Leonardo 
(A. D. 1503), the diamond resists poison, and if taken inwardly is itself a deadly poison; it 
drives away lemures or ghosts, incubi and succubi, that is, night terrors; it baffles magic, gives 
success in law suits and makes the wearer brave and large-hearted.“* According to Pliny, 
the diamond destroys poison and cures insanity. The famous Mattan diamond of Borneo is the 
chief’s talisman, on the possession of which depends the happiness of the Mattan family.’ 
Marbodus (A. D. 1070) mentions astone called Dionysia, which turns water into wine and 
keeps wine from intoxicating.4® Among the Romans, the emerald was sacred to Mercury, The 
emerald gave warning of false evidence by changing colour. It was good for the eyes, helpful 
to women in child-birth, it heartened the wearer, and turned away the plague. It was an 
infallible preservative of chastity.°0 In eleventh century Hurope, the emerald was good in 
divination and increased the wearer’s importance.®! According to Marbodus (A. D. 1070), 
the hyacinth gives safety in travelling and in bad air. According to Cardan (A. D. 1500), the 
hyacinth or jacinth makes rich, increases power, strengthens the heart, brightens the soul, 


a a 
& Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 215. About 1880, a piece'of coral, along with a few child’s bones, was found 
in a Buddhist stipa or burying mound at Nasik by the late Dr. BhagwAnlal Indrji, 
85 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 216. . ; 
8 Orpheus (A. D. 250) and Marbodus (A. D. 1070) in King’s Antique Gems, pp. 408, 425, 426; Streeter’s 
Precious Stones and Gems, p. 233, : 
87 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 459; Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 86. % Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 30. 


89 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 17. 40 Clerk's Ossian, Vol. H. p. 151. 
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48 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 8. #t King’s Antique Gems, p. 70. 


45 Op. cit. p. 419; Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 29. Thongh the diamond is so lucky 4 stone 
it is remarkable (King’s Antique Gems, p. 68) that the Hindus think the Kohinir a most unlucky stone. . They say it 
ruined the Mughals, it destroyed the power of Nadir Shah, and after of Ahmad Shah Durr4ni, and of Rafjit Singh. 
Finally it caused the 1857 Mutinies. 

46 Mawe on Diamonds, p. 18. &7 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 122, 

48 King’s Antique Gems, p. 416. 42 Hmanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 80. 

60 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 1853. According to Marbodus (A. D, 1070) in King’s Antique 
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and makes it wise. The jacinth gives sleep and scares thunder, plague and evil spirits.59 
Cardan’s own big hyacinth did not bring sleep, but then the stone was of a bad colour.54 Jade, 
the holy stone of China, cures colic and the bite of venomous insects. In Burmah, if 
poison is laid on a green jade-plate, the plate turns black.56 According to Pliny (A. D. 70), in 
the Hast, the jasper was worn as an amulet.5? In the eleventh century, the green jasper, when 
strengthened by magic rites and a silver setting, scared the terrors by night.52 Hung round 
the neck, the jasper resisted sorrow and refreshed the heart.5® In the seventeenth century, 
Nicols noted that many attribute power and virtue to cross-white jasper if figures and characters 
be gravenon them. Jet, according to Bostius (A. D. 520) and Marbodus (A. D. 1070), screens 
from evil influences, nightly fears, spectres and ghosts. The rosaries of Catholic Saints 
were made of jet. Jet is still used in medicine and magic as a means of fumigation. In the 
Scottish Highlands, oblong pieces of obsidian, smooth as glass, called amulets of Jeng, have 
healing virtues. Till the close of the Middle Ages, green jet or gagatromeus made the 
wearer invisible. In the eleventh century, heliotrope caused storms, gifted the wearer with 
prophecy and made him invisible. The magnet tested a wife’s faithfulness, helped robbers, 
and graced the tongue.° Roman children wore ornaments of molochite, perhaps a green jade, to 
protect them against evil.°? And this name for keeping evil from the eradles of children was 
still fresh in eleventh-century Europe. The moon-stone in the sixteenth century gave a know- 
ledge of the future.62 The onyx is one of the doubtful guardians. It cured epilepsy, but 
caused melancholy and strife, and, in the Middle Ages, sent confusing dreams.® The opal is 
also uncertain. From classic times to the seventeenth century the opal was thought to bring 
every possible good.” By a strange freak of fortune, which Mr, Streeter traces to Hermione’s 
opal in Scott’s Anne of Gierstein, it is now falsely accused of brin ging ill-luck.?7! The lustre of 
the pearl scares evil spirits. So Bengal virgins wore pearls as a preservative of virtue, that is 
. to scare evil thoughts and wishes.’2 The ancient Chinese highly valued the pearl as an amulet.73 
Since B. C. 500, the Corean has put in the mouth of his dead boiled panic, three unbored pearls, 
anda piece of jade.’4 It was as an amulet, or a houser of Hamlet's ill-luek, that the king threw 
@ union or pearl into the cup he drank to Hamlet’s better breath.’5 In the Middle Ages, in 
Europe, the ruby guarded against poison, plague, sadness, evil thoughts, and wicked spirits, 
Theruby kept the wearer in health and cheered his mind. Itdiminished its light to warn him 
of danger.”® It scared evil spirits and bad dreams.”” , The Indian and Chinese place-spirit is 
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1 Streeter's Precious Stones and Gems, p. 164, 
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honour and worship it. King’s Antique Gems, p. 4238. 


72 Emanuel’s Diamonds and Precious Stones, p. 195, 78 Streeter’s Precious Stones and Gems, p. 248. 

™ Ross’ Corea, p. 325. 
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chased or housed, and the safety of the building is secured, by laying under the foundations bags 
of smallrubies.”? The Egyptian priest wore a sapphire amulet on his breast.”” Like the crystal 
among the Greeks the sapphire was the gem of gems, the most sacred of stones.9° It prevailed 
against the gods. Those who consulted the oracle at Delphi, bringing a sapphire, had early and 
favourable answers.®! According to St. Jerome, the sapphire wins the favour of princes, 
soothes enemies, and frees from enchantments. Itis partly because it dulls devotion to Venus 
that the sapphire is worn by the priest and bishop.®? Also, according to Merctrialis, the 
sapphire frees the mind from prejudice and mends manners.®? The sapphire preserves the 
sight and strengthens the body as well as the soul.®4 In Middle-Age England, Richard Preston, 
citizen and grocer, gave to the shrine of St, Erkenwald his best sapphire stone to cure imprints 
of the Evil Kye.® On the top of the English Crown is a rose-cut sapphire, said to have been used 
by Edward the Confessor (A. D.1050) for blessing cramp rings.*8 In eleventh-century Europe, 
a sard worn on the finger kept off dreams and charms and made the wearer a favourite with 
women,®? In the eleventh century, the swallow-stone or chelidonian was good for idiots and mad- 
men, for orators, and for tempering the ire of kings.2* In the eleventh century, the thunder- 
stone, which came with the thunder-bolt, kept off lightning and all harm. A famous Arab 
amulet was of topaz, with the Arabic words bored through it — “ Success is from God alone.’’0 
Even unaided by a text the topaz was of high virtue. When placed near poison it grew 
dark, it quenched the heat of boiling water, it calmed the passions, it prevented bad dreams,®! 
Till the close of the Middle Ages, according to Camillo (1503), the topaz (he calls itchrysolite), 
set in gold and worn on the left hand, drove out night-demons, terrors and gloomy visions. If 
strung on an ass’s hair, it drove out devils and overthrew spells, Held in the hand, it cooled 
fever.°2 Among the ancient Egyptians the turquoise was a favourite amulet and charm.™ 
According to Pliny (A. D. 70), the turquoise brought health and fortune.“ The Persians hold 
that the turquoise has talismanic virtue.®® In Middle-Age Europe, few stones had such guarding 
power as the turquoise. It was especially valued by horsemen. No one wearing a turquoise 
would either be thrown or tire his horse. In eleventh-century Hurope, to draw out the full 
virtue of the turquoise, a beetle and under the beetle a man should be graven on it, the stone 
should be bored lengthwise and hung ona swivel, blessed and setin a prepared and adorned place.*” 
The Muslims added to the virtue of the turquoise by carving textson the gem.® Nadir Shah 
(A. D. 1737) wore as an amulet a heart-shaped turquoise graven with a verse from the Kurdn. 
Many Huropeans still wear the turquoise because it keeps off contagion, because it prevents 
damage if you fall from your horse,® because it foretells sickness, changing with the colour of 
the wearer.100 In Italy and in India turquoise-coloured glass is the best protection of horses, 
camels and bullocks from the Evil Hye and other hurtful influences. In the sixteenth century, 
zemech or lapis lazuli cured melancholy.? 


The inherent guardian virtue of gems was increased by having themi cut in certain lucky 
shapes, by having them graven with guardian forms, names or letters, by having them set in 
certain guardian substances. Further the gem’s virtues were increased by choosing for 
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graving and for setting the season during which the guardian influences of the gem were 
at their highest. In Hurope, till the end of the Middle Ages, the belief prevailed that 
certain gems have certain influences, and certain shapes have certain influences. The influences 
vary at different times. Choose the time and the subject that snits the gem and the influence 
of the whole will be.so much the greater.2 “In the Middle Ages,” says King, “ all engraved 
gems were worn as amulets.4 Gnostic gems were, mainly periapta, that is, to be worn round 
the neck to keep off evil.6 The early Christians, while taking exception to certain designs, 
accepted the mystic value of engraved ships.” In the second century A. D. Clemens of 
Alexandria says: ‘‘ Christians should not wear any ring but the signet, and on the signet 
no engraving but a pigeon, a fish,aship, a lyre, an anchor and a fisher. The signet should 
not have the image of an idol which Christians are forbidden even to look at, nor a sword, nor 
a bow Christians being the followers of peace, nor drinking goblets Christians being sober, nor 
naked women.’ In Jaspers and other precious stones, certain natural lines were thought unlucky 
‘and called grammata or writing.’ King notes in the Devonshire collection of gems, an 
Etruscan stone set in a ring and carved with elegant and intricate filagree patterns.? Of lucky 
shapes into which gems were cut are the helmet, of which in modern crowns is the jewelled 
representative, and is stilla guardian shape,® the wheel jugs or turbo which spun and unspun magical 
spells,!0 andthe tongue. The belief in the influence of stars upon men and also the common 
attribute of light-housing, that is, the sameness of spirit in stars and in gems, made stars a 
favourite subject for gem engraving. The guardian star of the owner was engraved on his ring, 
as Capricornus is shewn in the corner of a cameo of Augustus.! The idea of engraving the 
owner’s special constellation was developed into zodiac stones with all the signs of the zodiac 
graven on them, because each sign had a special guardian influence over a part of the body.?2 
Again, the kindly influences of a constellation were secured by carving one or two of its 
leading stars. The sun and the astrolabe, the tool with the star spirit, were also forms of 
special virtue.4 As part of the general raising of the guardian form through animals to man, 
under the Gnostics the constellations ceased to be shewn by animals and came to be figured 
as winged human beings holding stars, Till the close of the Middle Ages luck lived in the fol- 
lowing animal figures, many of which were supposed to trace back their fame to Chael, an ancient 
Hebrew doctor of the wilderness time (B. C. 1800), as mentioned by Camillo (A. D. 1503), —the 
ass, bat, boar, bull, camel, dragon, falcon, frog, griffin, hoopoe, lion, raven, swallow and vulture.16 
Each of these shapes was endowed with a special virtue. In early times (B. C. 2000-500) the 
armoured and fight-lovidg scarabeus beetle, in Hgypt, Phoonicia, and Etruria, was a more 
favourite guardian than any who has succeeded him.” Chneph the Egyptian Good Daemon 
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or guardian, figured as an erect hawk-headed serpent, was also a favourite object on gems.18 On 
early (B. C. 500-300) Greek gems are engraved the horse, lion, ox and stag. According tothe 
Arabs the guardian power of a gem is increased by having an animal engraved on it. A stone 
with a lion graven on it guards against wild beasts; a scorpion prevents the attacks of reptiles.2° 
This idea seems to give sense to the grylls or chimeeras composed of different parts of dif- 
ferent animals and so housing, and by housing turning into guardians, a variety of influences. 


As the power of man over beasts increased, so to man his terror of his brother man became 
greater than his terror of wild beasts : also as the power of man to depict the human form and 
face improved, a human guardian began to emerge from the animal guardian. A human 
head rules the lion body of Egypt’s guardian the Sphinx. Dagon steps outof his husk of fish 
scales, and a human head appears between the wings of the great warders of Babylon.2! The 
Assyrian guardian, who wrestles with the lion Bad-luck, is half bull half man.22 Among the 
Persians (B. C. 500-300) the human head and breast of Hormazd rise out of a winged eye,” 
while in some cylinders, not only is the guardian human, but one of the evils he keeps at arms 
length is a man-headed bull.“ Among the Greeks, the animal lingers inthe half human Faun 
and Silenus.2> The animal lingers in the snake ringlets of the guardian Medusa-head, which, 
from the gigantic coarse lolling tongue-mask passes to a woman-face of the calmest beauty 
ceaselessly guarding the wearer from the Evil Hye and other influences of death. 
Finally, the animal guardian or home lingers in the horned human head on some gems, odd 
and curl-horned with short beard, hair-hidden ears, and up-turned satyr eye-brows.?7 
In an Isis vase of the second century A. D. a horned human head supports the handle. 
Similarly, a Babylonian cylinder (B. C. 600?) shews a bull-legged figure erect with a horned 
and bearded human head breaking the fore legs of a ramping lion.2? How important a 
guardian element lay in horns is shewn by the horned Moses and still more by the horned 
Alexander. 


But, before Alexander, the Greeks had begun to shew their guardians in simple human 
form. Notonly was the man Hercules aspecial favourite on gems asa guardian whose protection 
assured. good luck,®° even the great gods of the Greeks and Romans, especially Jupiter and 
Venus were graven in human form.3! In the centuries before and after Christ the head of 
most virtue was the hornless Alexander.32 During the first centuries after Christ the head of 
Augustus to some extent took the place of the head of Alexander. That it was believed that in 
the graven head some of the spirit of the great guardian of the Roman people lived, is shown 
by the law of Tiberius that it was a crime to take into a house of ill-fame a gem graven with 
the head of Augustus.°3 As part of the worship of the Human even the stars had to change 


18 The soldier theory of the beetle (Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1856; p, 288) seems more practical than the 
. received world-rolling explanation, which cannot have come into belief so long as men continued to hold that the 
earth was flat, 


19 Kine’s Antigue Gems, p. 354, 20 Op. cit. p. 169. Fraser's Magazine, February 1856, pp. 233, 237. 
4 King’s Antugue Gems, p. 835. 22 See examples in King’s Antique Gems, plate facing p. 129, No. 3. 
28 King’s Antique Gems, p. 125. 24 Op. cit. pp. 180, 181. 2 Op. cit. pp. 129-181. 


% Kine (Aniique Gems, pp. 877, 878, note) says: ‘‘The Medusa occurs in Gnostic gems (A. D. 50-300) and was 
apparently from its. universal use dn amulet to keep off the Hvil Eye. Ona red jasper are the talismanic words 
‘I guard Roromandares.’ ” 

a7 Figures in King’s Antique Gems, p. 239. 2 Op, cit. p. 866. 29 King’s Antique Gems, p, 129. 

30 Op. cit. p. 378. Asa cure for colic the learned physicmn Alexander of Tralles (A. D. 200) counsels the 
wearing of a gam of Harcules strangling the Nemean lion, King’s Antique Gems, p.“484, 


$1 Julius Cesar wore a Venus engraved on a gem, as he held himself under the special favour of Venus. 
Fraser’s Magazine, February 1856, p. 234. 


82 Trebellius Pollio notes that women wore Alexander’s portrait and that those who wore it prospered, St. 
Chrysostom (A. D. 347-407) describes a brass coin of Alexander being tied to the feet and head to keep off sickness, 
King’s Antique Gems, pp. 322, 828. The writer on old rings in Fraser’s Magazine, February 1856, p. 236, says: 
* Alexander so bewitched posterity that the wearing of his effigy on a ring secured success.” 

83 Kine’s Antique Gems, p. 277. 
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their old honoured shapes for human figures. In the fourth century A. D. instead of the sign 
of the constellation was graven the guardian god or angel with which the Persians and Gnostics 
had furnished each of the planets and of the leading constellations.*4 Till the close of the 
Middle Ages among the lucky figures graven on gems, were the bowman, the swordsman 
and the man with the upraised hand.* F 


The human form did not long remain unchallenged as the most favourite home of the 
guardian. Among Gnostics and other amulet-wearing mystics of the early centuries 
after Christ the Name composed of mystic letters was found to hold more virtue than any 
human or other fignre.36 Soa gem has graven on it: ‘Abraxas, Jao, Adonai. Holy Name, 
Holy Powers defend Vibia Paulina from every evil spirit.’*?7 Titles, phrases and numbers all 
added to the natural powers of gems. Round the head of the crystal signet of king Lotharus 
(A. D. 960) ran the words ‘O Christ, defend king Lothaire.’8* Till the close of the Middle Ages 
the names of the three kings of Cologne, Casper, Melchior and Balthasar, also the words Guttu, 
Gutta, Thebal Ebal, I H S Nazarenus, housed special holy influences.8® Still, in Germany, the 
plague is scared by a plate with the ‘names of God’ round the rim and in the centre a figure- 
pattern which read in any order gives the total 34,40 Similarly, in the Middle Ages the decade 
rings had in each of the ten short cogs the spirit of an Ave and in the round head withI HS 
the spirit of a Pater Noster.“! These “ names-of-God” phrases and mystic figures were usually 
added to other images in accordance with the experience that combination increases the guardian 
influence of the gem. So in the time of Hadrian (A. D.100) gems were graven with the triune 
God of Egypt, either Ammon (Jupiter) Ra (the Sun) and the Asp, or Athor, Bart and Achor, with 
in words ‘Father of the world, Triple God.’42 Some gems carry the combination of guardian 
influences still further. An emerald gem, probably of the time of Antoninus Pius (A. D. 130), 
made in Alexandria, has a central Serapis head with thunderbolt on left and cornucopia on right 
wreathed round by a beading of circles or eggs ending in a snake head swallowing the end of 
the wreath. Outside of this egg-beading is a row of human and bird heads and at the foot a 
large lizard.48 King notes that in such gems the mouse, dolphin, rabbit, and lizard are favourite 
figures. As these animals represent the earth, the air, and the sea,*4 the object of engraving 
them would seem to he to choose objects likely to prove tempting homes for the three great 
classes of spirits. Thus, the object of this massing or housing of guardian shapes is the same 
as the object of the grotesque chimaeras or grylls, namely to grave shapes likely to prove 
attractive to different classes of spirits.“ 


(To be continued.y 





St Firmicus in King’s Antique Gems, p. 384. The Perso-Jewish angels were made the guardians of the leading 
constellations : Michael of the Bear, Gabriel of the Serpent, Suriel of the Eagle, Raphael of the Lion, Tauthabaoth of 
the Dog, and Hrataoth of the Bull, The spirits or overlords of the ‘seven planets were of the Sun Adonai, of the 
Moon Jao, of Jupiter Hoi, of Mars Salbao, of Venus Ovai, of Mercury Astaphai, of Saturn Ildabaoth, King’s 
Antique Gems, pp. 848, 849, According to the Gnostics these overlords were underlords of the supreme, whom they 
named Abraham. Op. cit. pp. 818, 349. 

85 Camillo Leonardo (1508) in King’s Antique Gems, p. 442. 

re Compare Revelations, ii,17: “To him who overcometh I will give a white stone and in the stone a new name 
written.’ 

7 King’s Antique Gomes, pp. 854-5. On another Gnostic stone are “ Jao Abraxas keep from evil” (Op. cit, p. 484). 
The word Abraxas, like the word Mithras, had the figure value of 365 (Op. cit. p. 855), Ency. 1Brit, ““Gems.”? Thus 
the name was not only a home for the time or yeag spirit, but was a home for the creator of the universe, since the 
universe had been formed to include 33 separate worlds or creations. 

8 King’s Antique Gems, p. 305. 

*° Op. cit. p. 870. Camillo (A. D. 1503) mentions the ‘ names of God’ among gravings of special virtue. King’s 
Antique Gems, pp. 442-4, 

#0 King’s Antique Gems, pp. 865, 366, 


41 Op. cit. p, 296, £2 Op, cit. p. 858. 
a3 Op. out. D. 387. = dt Op. cu. Dp. $30. 


es Compare Camillo Leonardo (1503), King’s Antique Gems, p. 487, who explains the use of mixed forms by the 
figure being suitable to the different virtues of the stone. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


A NEW KHAROSTHI INSCRIPTION 
FROM SWAT.1 


TOGETHER with his interesting Reporé on the 
results of his mission to Swit Dr. L. A. Waddell 
forwarded to me some months ago two impressions 
of the longest Kharoshthi inscription which he 
had found on his tour at Kaldarra near Dargai. 
As the impressions have been taken on very thick 
country-paper, they are not sufficiently distinct to 
allow the whole inscription to be read. Of late, 
Dr. Waddell has sent in addition an excel- 
lent photograph of the document, taken by 
Mr. Andrews, with the help of which it can be 
easily deciphered. 


The inscription is incised on a rough block of 
stone, measuring, according to the impression, 
about 27 inches by 9. 


The lines are not quite equal in length, the last 
sign of line 2, H, protruding beyond the ends of 
lines 1 and 3. The letters, which vary between 
1 and 2 inches in height and have been cut deeply 
and boldly, shew the type of the Saka period,? 
which is known from the Taxila Copper-plate of 
Patika® and from the inscriptions of his contem- 
porary Sudasa or Soddsa on the Mathur& Lion 
Capital.* With the Taxila Copper-plate they agree, 
particularly in the curls at the left end of the 
tops of ta, ra and sa, which Prof. Dowson 
erroneously considered to express the medial 4, 
The only notable peculiarity is the clear distinc- 
tion between na and na, the signs for which are 
mostly identical in the later Kharoshthidocuments: 
The numeral signs are j//'77J or, according to 
Mr, V. A. Smith’s notation, ICXITI. The figure 
for 100 differs from those in the Takht-i-Bahi 
inscription of Gudupharna’ or *Yvdoeppys and in 
the inscriptions of the Kushanas. The sign for ten 
retains almost exactly the form of the correspond- 
ing numeral figure in the Teima inscription.® 





1 Reprinted from the Vienna Oriental Journal. 

2 See my Grundrise der indischen Paléographie, Tafel I. 
Col, VIIL-£X., and § 10, 8, § 12 of the letter-press. 

8 See my new edition according to Dr. J. F. Fleet's 
photo, compared with the original in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in Ep. Indica, Vol. IV. p. 54. 

4 Jour. Roy. As. Soc. 1894, p. 525 ff. 

5 This isthe fuller form of the name, discovered by 
Prof. Otto Franke on some coins of the Berlin Collection 
and visible also on some of Prof. P. Gardner’s anto- 
types, & g., om Pl. XXII. (Nos. 7 and 9) of his Catalogue 
of Indo-Grecian and Scythian Coins. There the third 


sign of the word is or rina. 

6 See my Grundriss der indischen Paldographie, § 38. 

7 Von Sallet, Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Grossen, 
p- 47 £.,65; P. Gardner, Catalogue, p. xxxix., and Chart 


The closeagreement of the characters with those 
of the Taxila Copper-plate makes it very probable 
that the era, according to which Dr. Waddell’s 
inscription is dated, is the same as that used by 
Liaka Kusuluka’s son Patika and by his contem- 
porary Sod4sa or Sudasa. If that is so, the new 
document is only thirty-five years later than the 
Taxila Plate. The beginning of this era is still 
uncertain. The numismatists’ allege that Sodisa’s 
father, Rajuvula or Rarjubula, ruled in the 
beginning of the first century B. C. Hence the 
reign of his son could not fall later than about 
B. C. 65-40, and the era, used in the date of his 
Mathura& inscription “the year 72,? must have 
begun between B. C. 187-112. But the late 
Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji* held that all the Northern 
Kshatrapas ruled in the first century A. D. Inmy 
opinion the only certain point is that Ramju- 
bula and Sodésa preceded Kanishka. 


Transcription. 
1. Datia® putrena that Norena puka- 
2. ra{ni?)° karavita savrasapana™ puyae 
8. vashra ICXIII Sravana s[u*]|dha™ [|\*] 


Translation. 


** By the son of Dati, the Thera Nora, a tank 
(pushkarint) was caused to be made for the wor- 
ship of allsnakes (in) the year 113, (in the) bright 
half (of the month of ) Sr&vana.” 


The wording offers few difficulties. Thai, 
which I take to be an abbreviation of thairena, 
in Sanskrit sthavirena, is separated from the 
name Nora by a considerable interval and hence 
must represent a word by itself. Similar abbre- 
viations are found in the Western inscriptions 
from the time of Pulum&yi (2nd cent. A. D.); see 
Nasik, No. 18, where sava occurs for savachare 
and gi pa for gimhdnam pakhe. Pukarani, “a 


of Greek and Scythic Kings, p. xxxii.; Cunningham, 
Coins of the Indo-Scythians, p. 27. 

8 Jour. Roy. As. Soc, 1894, p. 542. 

®° The separation of the words strictly follows the 
original. 

10 The vowel is not distinct and might be read as ¢. 

11 On the photograph the middle portion of the second 
sa is not distinct, but it is plain on the impressions. 

12 The tail of the last sa has been lost through an 
exfoliation of the stone. Itis hardly doubtful that it 
had the u-curve. The prima facie reading sadha would 
give no sense, except on the supposition that several 
lines have been lost. In that case it might be taken as 
an equivalent of sirdham, ‘‘ together with,’’ and as the 
beginning of a sentence enumerating persons associated 
with the donor in the pious work. 
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tank, 2° stands midway between Sanskrit pushka- 
vind and Pali pokkharant. The two names Datr 


and Nora have a foreign look. With the 


termination of the masc. genitive Daiia compare 
Haganandia, Uggahiniya and Nandiye from the 
Kushana inscriptions. 


The dedication of a tank for the worship 
of all snakes will cause no surprise to those 
acquainted with North-Western India, where, é. g. 
in Kashmir, every big spring is called a ndga, and 
every small one a ndgin', and where every lake 
has its tutelary ndga. For instance, the Vuilar 
Lake or Ullola is considered to be the residence 
of the Serpent Padma. In Kashmir there are also 
instances, in which artificial tanks or ponds were 
dedicated to particular Nagas. Thus Bilhana says 
in his Vikramdnakadevachariéa, XVIII. 70 :— 


* Ata distance of one and a half Gaus from 
Pravarapura lies a place with high-rising mont- 
ments, called Jayavana, where the pool (kunda) of 
Takshaka, lord of snakes, filled with pure water, 
resembles a war-disc, intended to cut the head of 
Kali who is bent on the destruction of Dharma.” 


In 1876 the pool of Takshak was still known 
at Zevan-Jayavana, though its round stone-wall 
had disappeared. The close connexion of the 
snake-worship with Buddhism is well known and 
explains it how a Thera came to dedicate a tank 
or pond to this minor race of divine beings. 


Gzrorcs BUHLER. 
February 21st, 1896. 


es 


NOTES ON BURMESE FOLK-LORH, 


TuE following facts, which have recently come 
under my notice, will be of some interest to 
anthropologists :— 

i. 


A famous dacoit chief, B6 Ché, and his two 
sons, were recently tried and sentenced to death 
for murder, as well as to transportation for vari- 
ous terms on different charges of dacoity. On 
appeal to the Judicial Commissioner of Upper 
Burma, the sentences of death were confirmed, 
and by the special order of the Chief Commissioner, 
Burma, they were carried out publicly at a place 
called Ngaba&éyauk in the Myingyan District, 
(Upper Burma). The dying request of the con- 
demned men, about which they were obviously 
very anxious, was that, after their death, the sen- 
tences of transportation on them might be 
remitted. 





18 Compare also the form pushkaran? in the Mathuré 
inscription of the time of Soddsa, Cunningham, Arch, 
Surv, Rep. IT. Pl. 18, No. 1. 

14 Bpigraphia Indica, II. p. 197. 


Tt is somewhat doubtful whether this request 
had its foundation on Buddhistic or animistic 
ideas; but it is probably to be referred to the 
latter, as ordinary Burmese criminals, when 
executed within the walls of a jail, are frequently 
anxious that, after death, their souls may be 
allowed free egress beyond the Jail walls. In the 
present case, there was, of course, no difficulty im 
assuring the condemned men that the warrants of 
transportation against them would be cancelled 
after their deaths. 

II. 

A well-known Burmese Head Constable, named 
Thaukkya, died recently at a place ealled Salé m 
the Myingyin District, and shortly after his. 
death complaints began to be made by the con- 
stables at the police station there that his ghost 
was causing them much annoyance by haunting 
the place. They said that the only way in which 
this could be stopped was to put up-a notice 
in the police station informing Thaukkya that 
he was dismissed from the force, and so urgent 
were their complaints that the Huropean 
Assistant Superintendent of Police actually stuck 
up a notice to this effect.) 


When asked how they knew that Thaukky& 
was haunting the place, they replied that he con- 
stantly appeared to them in dreams. 


As is well known, the Burmese have the usual 
half-civilised ideas as to the actuality of dream 
incidents and persons. Indeed, a constable at 
the police station at Singi, not far from Salé, 
where a Buddhist priest wanted by the police had 
lately committed suicide, was seen to jump up 
from his sleep, seize a sword and rush violently 
round the station house. He explained to a 
European, who happened to be present, that the 
deceased priest had just appeared to him, and as - 
he had done so twice before he was determined 
not to stand the annoyance any longer. 


The above incidents illustrate the origin of 
the beliefin ghosts from dreams. 


It appears also that the influence that Thauk- 
kya exerted during his life is believed to be pos- 
sessed by his ghost. dAtany rate, ona report of 
a large theft of money, (Rs. 600), being lately made 
to his successor, another Burman, the latter on 
his way tothe scene of the occurrence besought 
Thaukky& earnestly, (inmadan shikéde), to shew 
him how to detect the case. As he was successful 
in getting back all the money and in proving the 
cage to be a false one, itis not unlikely that 


15 Kashmir Report, p. 6. 

1 Since writing this I have heard, on excellent authority, 
of two very similar cases which occurred recently, one in 
the Meiktila, and the other in the Tharrawaddy District. 
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the deceased Thaukky4& will come in time to 
be regarded as a godling or nat. 


LIL. 


A. superstition of the Burmans, which may 
not be generally known, is that it is very unlucky 


fora swarm of bees to alight on a house; in fact, 


this will occasionally entail the desertion of the 
latter altogether.2 Hvilspirits and influences may 
be, however, kept out of a house by stretching 
round it a thread charmed by the priests. — 


BERNABD HovUGHTON., 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 


DraR Siz, — Muir, in his Original Sanskrit 
Texts, Vol. I., has collected, translated and illus- 
trated “the principal passages in the different 
Indian books of the greatest antiquity as well as 
in others of comparatively modern composition, 
which describe the creation of mankind, and the 
origin of classes or which tend to throw ight upon 
the manner in which the caste system may have 
arisen.” He has thus afforded ample information 
on the bibliography of the subject; but his atten- 
tion, it appears, was confined to the consideration 
of only the four principal castes —the Br&h- 
mans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sdidras. Not 
a single sentence is to be found about the other 
castes —-the mixed classes which are more numer- 
ous than the original ones and have overgrown 
them. 


Thus, after reading the Orignal Sanskrit Teuts, 
my desire for knowledge about caste was not 
satisfied, but the information I gathered from this 
book has served rather to excite than allay my 
euriosity, I, therefore, set about collecting from 
the various Purdnas, Upapurdnas, Smritis, 
Tantras, ete., extracts regarding the mixed 
castes, in the same way as Muir has done about 
the original ones. 


Of the Tantras, I am sorry, I could not lay my 
hands on a copy of the Rudrayamala Tantra, 
regarding which Colebrooke, in his paper headed 
* Enumeration of Indian Classes” in Vol. V. of 
the Asiatic Researches, says :— 


“One of the authorities I shall use is the 
Jatimala or Garland of Classes, an extract from 
the Rudraydmala Tantra, whieh, in some 
instances, corresponds better with the usage 
and received opinions than the ordinances of 
Manu and the great Dharma (Frihaddharma) 
Purdna.” 


Monier Williams, in a note in page 131 of his 
Hinduism, a volume in the Non-Christian 
Religious Systems series, says :— A section of it 


(Rudraydmala Tantra) ealled the Jdtimdld, treat- 
ing of castes, has been printed at Calcutta.” 


I have long been on the look out for this Jéti- 
mdlé as well as the Rudraydmala Tanitra,.but have 
not been fortunate enough to get hold of either. 


I shall feel much obliged if you, or any of your 
learned readers, will be good enough to let me 
know where and how I can get hold of a copy of 
either the Tantra itself, or the chapter called 
Jdtimdld, whieh, Monier Williams says, has been 
printed at Calcutta, where I have left no. stone 
unturned to come by it, but in vain. 


The only Jdtimdld, available here im print, 
contains two excerpts from the sacred books: one 
is from the Brahmavaivaria Purdna and the other 
is said to be taken from the Parasuraéma Samhita. 
But I have not seen any Sawhitd of that name. 
The Sanskrit Texts are given with a Bengali 
translation in verse. The Publishers do not say 
from what book they have taken the first extract, 
and it is only after my researches in the several 
Purdnas, etc., that I have been able to trace it to 
the Brahmavaivarta Purdna. 


Here I must again ask your learned readers to 


favour me with any information they may know 


regarding this Parasurdma Samhita. 


Touching the Rudraydmala Tantra, which is, 
as Monier Williams says, “one of the most 
deservedly esteemed and most encyclopedic in its 
teaching,” and is said to consist of 100,000 verses, 
all that I know is that it has not as yet been 
printed, and that a complete MS. copy is nowhere 
to be found, so far as I have been able to hunt for 
it. Imyself have gota MS. copy of the Uttara 
Tantra, or last portion of the above, containing 
sixty-four patalas or chapters. In his Notices 
of Sanskrit MSS., Dr. RB. L, Mitra has noticed 
one, but it contains only a few patalas: nor is 
the copy in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
here a complete one. 

NILCAMAL Basak. 


8/1, Dewan’s Lane, Calecutia. 
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2 This occurrence is, however, in some parts held to portend good fortune. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF NOTES ON MARRIAGE 
CUSTOMS IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 


TE following collection of wotes on marriage 
customs are taken from an issue of the Pioneer. 


Brahman ceremonies are very lengthy, but the 
essential portions are the following. On the 
wedding-day, the bridegroom, attired in cadjan, 
with his books and with a bundle of rice on 
his shoulder, makes believe he is off to Benares 
to leada holy life. The bride’s father ‘accosts 
him and persuades him to stay and marry his 
daughter. He is then accompanied to the marriage 
pandal, and the bride is made over to him. The 
sacred fire is kindled and worshipped, the gods 
are invoked and the tdlé or insignia of marriage 
is tied round the bride’s neck by the bridegroom. 
Both then walk round the fire, and the bride- 
groom, taking his bride’s foot in his hands, places 
it seven times on a mill-stone. This is the bind- 
ing part of the ceremony. After further prayers, 
the couple exchange garlands of flowers. Five or 
nine sorts of seed grains are mixed and sown in 
special little earthen vessels. The couple water 
these for four days. ‘On the fifth day the sprouts 
are taken out and thrown into a tank or river. 
Qn the second night, the bride takes her ‘hus- 
band outside and points out to him a parti- 
cular star and implies thereby that she will 
remain as chaste as the goddess inhabiting 
the star. 


The severely conservative Nambiri Brahmans 
of Malabar have, of course, customs similar te 
their congeners of other parts, but one curious 
and inexplicable feature in the ‘ceremony is, that 


the parties go through a pretence of catching 
fish. 


‘The Bants — the chief land-owning class in 
South Kanara — have a long ceremonial, the 
essential part of which is called dhare. The 
bride’s right hand is placed over the groom’s, a 
silver vessel with water is brought, over its mouth 
is placed a cocoanut, and over the latter an areca 
palm flower. The hands are then placed over all. 
The parent and relatives all touch the vessel, 
which is thrice moved up and down. The couple 
are then congratulated by all present, who desire 
that they may become the parents of twelve 
sons and twelve daughters. 


Among the Heggades — a shepherd class in the 
same district —-on the second day of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom makes away with a jewel from 
the bride’s person, which he pretends to have 


stolen. The bride’s party go in search of the 
thief. A boy dressed to represent him is arrested 
by mistake. The bride’s people, on this, admit 
their inability to find the rogue. He is then 
produced and formally conducted to the bride. 


The Holeyas, or agrestic slaves of Kanara, have 
a still more quaint ceremonial. The youth’s 
party goes to the bride’s on a fixed day with rice, 
betel, and areca nuts, and waits all night outside 
the hut, the groom being squatted on a mat 
specially made by the bride. Next morning the 
bride comes and sits in front of him with 
a winnowing fan between them, filled with betel 
leaf. Those present throw rice over the heads of 
the couple. The:ceremony lasts four days, during 
which it is indispensable that one of the two 
should continually use the mat. On the last day 
the couple take the mat to-a ziver or tank holding 
fish, dip the mat in and catch some fish which 
they let go off after kissing them. A feed com-~ 
pletes the marriage. 


‘The Badagas of the Nilgiris are perhaps the 
only Indian race among whom the custom of 
courtship prevails. The marriage is not binding 
until the wife is about to become a mother. 
When this occurs the badge has to be promptly 
tied round the girl’s neck. 


The Kois, of Godavari, have an interesting 
custom. Should the youth be poor, he carries off 
his bride by force, and, whatis more, he may 
select another man’s wife for the purpose. The 
wedding ceremony is beautafully simple. The 
girl bends her head, the youth leans over her, 
friends pour water on his head, and when the 
water has dropped from his to the bride’s head, 
the twain are one. 


The Chenchus,’a forest tribe of Karnil, also 
believe in clandestine unions. Hither the couple 
run away at night and return the next day — man 
and wife — or they go round a bow and arrow 
planted in the ground, and their relatives throw 
rice on them and bless them. 


Among the Kurumbas — ashepherd class found 
in many eastern districts of Madras — a golden 
image, representing the hero of the clan, is taken 
out of a small bex filled with saffron powder, in 
which itis usually secured, and placed before the 
bride and bridegroom, who call aloud the hero’s 
name. The performing priest breaks cocoanuts 
on the headsof those of the tribe who hereditarily 
enjoy this distinction, and then ties a piece of 
saffron on the bride’s right arm. Rice is then 





1 [See Yule, s. v., in-Hobson-Jobson. — Ep.j 
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thrown on her head, the tdlé is tied round her 
neck by the bridegroom, and the ceremony is 
over. Among some divisions of the tribe other 
substances than saffron are employed. 


With the Kallans of Trichinopoly and neigh- 
pouring districts, the most proper alliance is 
between a man and his paternal uncle’s daughter. 
Failing this his niece or his aunt is most suitable. 
Worst of all a bridegroom — young though he 
may be — has to accept his fate even if the bride 
is fifty and toothless. His sister visits the bride’s 
parents, presents them with twenty-one little coins 
and a cloth and ties some horse hair round the 
bride’s neck. After a feast the bride and groom 
go to thelatter’s house and exchange boomerangs. 
A feast ensues. The bride gets adowry of a hen 
and some rice and trots off to her new home. 


The Maravens of Tinnevelly, a robber caste, 
have rather aggressive matrimonial usages. The 
elders arrange the wedding, and, with or without 
the consent of the young folks, go and tie the 
tdli vound the bride’s neck, blowing conches 
the while. Feasts and processions follow, a 
eocoanut is broken before the caste deity, and 
certain other ceremonies complete the alliance. 


Among a subdivision of the Reddis —a cultivat- 
ing tribe of Nellore and neighbouring districts — 
they have a lengthy marriage ceremonial, part of 
which consists of the worship of a number of 
pots especially made for the occasion, as also in 
the feigned anger of the bridegroom’s party on 
the fourth day of the ceremony. 


The Uriyas of Ganjam have to marry their 
girls before the period of puberty. If a suitable 
husband is not obtained before the time, the girl 
is married to an arrow. ‘ 


Among the Paniyans, a labouring class in 
Malabar, when a man wants to marry a girl, he 
must take a bundle of firewood daily to her 


house for six months. 
Gro. F. D’PEnwa. 





Messrs. T.C. and HE. OC. Jacx, Grange Publish- 
img Works, 215, Causeway-side, Edinburgh, have 
asked us to state that they are publishing a new 
Edition of Burns, to be edited by Messrs. W. H. 
Henley and T. F. Henderson, and that, as the 
Editors are anxious to make the edition as com- 
plete and free from errors as possible, they are 
anxious that all owners of original MSS. should 
eommunicate with the publishers. 

As it is possible that some of our readers may 
be in possession of original or valuable documents 
connected with Burns we have much pleasuze in 
inserting this note. 





I SHOULD be glad to have for reference a com- 
plete list of the mudrds, or conventional attitudes, 
of images of Buddha, and do not know where to 
find one. Oan any reader of the Indian Aniti- 
quary oblige me with a list, and give the exact 
definition of each mudrd ? 


Gorakhpur. Vv. A. Surraz, 


[Waddell, Lamaism, pp. 324 ff., gives a vast 
amount of information about this subject.— Ep. | 





DATES OF SANSKRIT WORKS, FIXED BY 
REFERENCE TO TIBETAN SOURCES. 

Parti. of the current volume of the Zeit- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Ctesell- 
aschaft contains some important notes by Dr. Georg 
Huth, of Berlin, on the chronology of certain 
works in the Tibetan Tanjur. Many of these 
are translations of, or commentaries on, Sanskrit 
works, and the dates of the Tibetan writers are 
capable of being fixed with reasonable accuracy. 
Based on these premises, Dr. Huth shews, amongst 
other interesting facts — 


(1) that the date of the composition of the 
Ashtdngahridaya-samhitd, of Vagbhata, cannot 
be later than the eighth century A. D.; 

(2) that translations of 

(a) the Ashtdngahridaya-samhitd, of Vag- 
bhata, 
(b) the Paddrthachandrikdprabhdsandmd- 


shidngahridaya-vritti, of Chandra. 
nanda, 

(c) the Dhipayégaratnamdld, ascribed to 
Nagarjuna, 

(d) the Vimalaprasnéttararainamdla, of 
Amiogddaya, 


(e) the Chdnakyantirsdsira, 
(f) anda treatise on Veterinary Surgery, 
ascribed to Sélihétra, 

were all made in the first half of the eleventh 

century ; 

(3) that the Avaddnakalpalaté and Dandin’s 
Kévyadaréa were both translated in the second 
half of the thirteenth century ; 

(4) that Ratnékara-santi’s Chhandéraind- 
kara, and KAélidasa’s Méghadtta were translated 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. 

Dr. Huth finally shews that the date of the 
oldest original Tibetan work in the Tanjur was 
probably the second half of the sixth, or, at latest, 
the beginning of the seventh century. 





SEPARATE FEEDING OF THE SEXES— 
MUSALMANS. 


Way do Musalm4an women never eat with 
males? The custom seems to spring from choice 
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on the women’s part. They refuse to eat with 
those who may, for all they know, commit all 
kinds of sin out of doors without their knowledge. 
The women pride themselves greatly in adhering 
to this rule. The Sunis of India say that the 
Shi’a women do not conform to the custom. 


F. A. Srezzt in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SALAGRAM, 


Tau sélagram stone, a kind of ammonite,’ 
found chiefly in the Gandak River, is worshipped 
by some sections of Hindus. Can any one give me 
information on the following points connected 
with it? — (i) Are there more kinds than one of 
this stone; and if so, what are the vernacular 
names of the various kinds? (ii) What sort of 
stone is that called Dudhi-murti worshipped by 
Vaishnavas?P Where is it found, and what gétra 
or sept of Brahmans conducts the worship ? 
Are any offerings presented by worshippers ; and 
if so, on what occasions? (iii) What are the 
peculiar marks by which the variety known as 
Lakshmi Nardyana is distinguished from other 
kinds of édlagrdm ? 


JoHun Beames in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





‘BIRTH CUSTOMS — MUSALMANS — LYING-IN, 


THE woman after child-birth lies on a tdt 
(coarse canvas bag), or on a mat spread on the 
ground for seven duys, during which time she will 
not lie on a chdrpde (bed-stead). Sheisfed chiefly 
with small pieces of bread soaked in ght and 
sugar, and, because this is good for her milk, she 
is made to abstain from other articles of food. 
She often continues this diet as long as she is 
suckling. 

GuULAB Sines in P, N. and Q. 1883. 





THE EFFECTS OF A CURSE, 


SammMan Di Manuis, Hindi, Rajpat, the 
eldest son, and consequently heir to the family 
estate. ieft Jammin in displeasure, and founded the 
village of Gamrolé in thdnd Chamal, Gurdaspar Dis- 
trict, from which have sprung twenty-two villages 
of Manhis Rijpfits in the districts of Gurdaspar, 
siiikot, and Jammin, but in none of these is a 
{pakid) dwelling of baked bricks or stone to be 
seen. On the death of Samman Déé’s father, a 
Special deputation waited upon the son, to beg 





1 [Is the silagrdim an ammonite at all? Fallon, New 
Hind, Dict., s. v., says, it is “an ovoid black quartzose 
worn by the action of water, and sometimes found im- 
pregnated with gold, bearing the impression of one or 
more ammonites.” Bate, Hiei Dict., s. v., says much 
the same thing. Some years back there was a quantity 


of him to return and assume his rightful position 
at Jamman, but he refused, and invoked a curse 
on those of his race who might attempt to live in 
pakkd buildings. Of many others, the two follow- 
ing instances of recent occurrence are commonly 
quoted in the Siélkés District as the immediate 
results of a violation of the honored tradition :— 
(i) Chaudhri Gajjé Singh of Sé&lobal, Tahsil 
Zaffarwal, built a pakkdé dwelling. Before the 
building was finished he died, and the members 
of his household died soon after; so that the 
family is now extinct. The building was auctioned 
and purchased by a Brahman, but is now a ruin. 
(ii) Chaudhri Buddhi of Gamrdl& erected a 
pakkd residence, and as he commenced the upper 
storey he died. His eldest son was appointed 
zailddr and lambarddr, but forfeited both for 
misconduct and died. 
J.T. Curistre in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





MARRIAGE CUSTOM — THE SIEVE. 


Amone high-easte Hindds of the Panjab, the 
bridegroom, on entering the bridal chamber, finds 
a sieve hanging on the door-post, put there by the 
parents of the bride as a warning to him not to 
take her unless he chooses, as she has as 
many faults as there are holes in the sieve. The 
bridegroom always carries an tron weapon 
with him to drive away the evil spirits which 
haunt him, especially at the marriage ceremony, 
and with this he cuts down the sieve and throws 
it away, in earnest of his choice of the bride 
with all her faults. 

Maya Das in P. ‘VN. and Q. 1883. 


* 


THLUGU SUPERSTITIONS AS TO DOGS. 


1." Wuen a dog flaps its ears, owing to mange 
or being pestered by fleas, the dog is said to bring 
ill luck to the owner of the house where the act 
was done. 





2. When astray dog barks, in the compound 
of a house, during the night in a low tone or 
plaintive manner, owing probably to bodily suffer- 
ing brought on by mange or other distemper, the ° 
owner of the house, if unwell, is said to die. 

M. N. VENKETSWAMI. 





THE BUDDHIST ORIGIN OF NAUGAZA TOMBS. 


Sen Cunningham, Archeological Survey of 
India, 1872-738, pp. 98 f£., 180-1. The suggestion 


of Sdlagrims, meant, I think, for Kashmir, passing along 
the Paiijib Railways, some of which at least had the 
appearance of having been mannfactured. On the other 
hand I possess two, I believe, genuine gdlagrims from 
Bangalore which are apparently unquestionable ammozr- 
ites. — Ep. ] i i 
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that they are of Buddhist origin is due to Mr. W. 
Simpson, J. BR. A. S&S. Vol. XIII. p. 205. It is 
difficult, however, to see how figures of Buddha 
could have come to be regarded as the tombs of 
Patriarchs and Mubhammadan heroes. Such 
tombs are not likely to present signs of antiquity, 
as they are always kept in repair. 
D. G. B. in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





SOME MODERN JAIN SECTS — 

HINDU ANTIPATHY TO JAINS.} 
‘BETTER jump down a well than pass a mundé- 
band,” said a Kasmirt Pandit. The mundé- 
bands are a sect of Jain ascetics, and are to be 
found in great force in a house on the north 
side of the Chandni Chauk at Delhi Ibbetson, 
Outlines of Panjab Ethnography, § 255 £., foot- 
note to p. 130, quoting the Bombay Census 
Report, says:—“‘In Rajpfiténd considerable ani- 
mosity prevails between the Hindus and the 
Jains. There is a saying, ‘it is better to jump 
into a well than to pass a Jain ascetic on the 


rozd; and another, ‘a Hindu had better be over- 
taken by a wildelephant than take refuge in a 
Jain temple,’ and ‘he may not run through the 
‘shadow of it even to escape a tiger.’” He says, 
however, that this hatred is merely sectarian, and 
that the Jains are in effect Hindus. Atp. 131, 
§ 256, he says:—‘ They carry the reverence for 
animal life to an absurd extent: many of these 
ascetics wear a cloth over their mouths, lest they 
should inhale an insect or other living thing.” 
Those who do this are the mundebands. At 
p. 182, § 257, he says:—‘‘ A more modern sect is 
the Dhindids, so called because its followers 
were persecuted by the orthodox, and compelled 
to take refuge in ruins (dhénd).” This word 
dhind is said to be Gujarati, but I believe it to be- 
théth bhdshd (real speech of the people) as I have 
heard it in Ambala. As far as I have gone in the 
inquiry, I should be inclined to think that the 
mundéband custom existed anterior to the rise of 
the Dhadudia sect. 


M. Mruierr in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


HARITA’S DHARMASUTRA.! 


Wuon, in 1889, I put before the Highth Congress 
of Orientalists at Stockholm my “Collection of 
Legal Quotations” from Harita’s Dharmaséstra, 
T did not venture to hope that a complete copy of 
that important work might turn up at any time. 
It was this very consideration which caused me 
to make a beginning towards collecting the numer- 
ous and important fragments of that work, 
which are preserved in the quotations of medizeval 
and modern writers on Sanskrit law. I am ex- 
tremely glad to be able to announce to the 
Members of the Tenth Congress, now assembled, 
that after all a MS. has been lately discovered 
in India of aSanskrit composition apparently 
identical with the genuine old work of 
Harita. . 

The first notice concerning the MS. in question 
hag been given in Pandit Vaman Sastri Islama- 
purkar’s Preface to the first volume of his edition 
of the Pardéara Dharma Samhita with Sdyana’s 
Commentary (1893, Bombay Sanskrit Series). 
The Pandit is quite right in stating that this MS., 
which he has secured from Nasik, is a fresh 
discovery, no mention having been made of it 
either by orientalists or antiquarians. It is true 
that several Smriti compositions attributed to the 


sage Harita have been printed in India, and that 
a number of others are extant in MSS., and have 
been noticed in the published catalogues of 
Sanskrit MSS. But none of these works, as far 
as I am aware, shews the least resemblance to 
the Dharmaédstra of Hartta. Thus the printed 
Vriddha Hdrtta Samhitd is a lengthy sectarian 
production, in which Vaishuava rites and the 
Avatiras of Vishnu are constantly referred to. 
The other Smritis which go by the name of Harita 
are mostly brief and insignificant tracts, in which 
few, if any, of the numerous texts attributed to 
Harita by the standard writers on law are to be 
met with. All these works are entirely put in 
the shade by the present copy of the Dharma- 
édstra of Harita, which may be reckoned among 
the most important recent finds in the field of 
ancient Sanskrit legal literature. 


Though the merit of the discovery belongs to 
Pandit Islimapurkar, European scholars would 
have been unable to test, and make use of, his 
discovery, unless Prof. Biihler had applied to 
him for the loan of the MS. This request 
was readily complied with, and as Prof. Buhler 
has kindly lent me both the MS. itself and u 
transcript made by himself of some important 
portions of it, I am in a position to offer the 


Seni tiga a Iau Bvt a Ok a ae Scr BN ee ek Se 
1 [Ibbetson, § 598a, gives *‘ Munhband (Caste No. 220): the Jain ascetic who hangs his cloth over his moutl .’—Ep.] 
1 Translated, with modifications and additions, from the Actes dw X, Congrés International des Orientalistes. 
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Dharmasttra of Harita. volume of Séyana’s Commentary of the Smriti of 


Paragara have been verified by Pandit Islaéma- 

The contents, as well as the style and language, nae 
of the present work tend to ae close analogy purkar Vaéman Sastri. aN ree conan 

ith the genuine Dharmasétras of Apastamba, succeeded in tracing amajority ot the author's 
lg 4 . h th liest relies of quotations. Harita is constantly referred to as 
para aerd ice ae . -, | an authority in the bulky compilations on funeral 
Sanskrit legal literature. The following 1s | “ Rane ; 
a, list of the principal subjects treated in the rites, such as, é. g., the huge Srdddhakalpa o 

ks . Hemédri. These texts have been carefully col- 

Hértta Dharmédstra, as this work is styled in the : nee 
colophons, viz, the respective duties of the | lected by Dr. Caland, who in ae, valuable work 
four orders (dérama), rules of diet, almsgiving, Altindischer Ahnencult (pp. 98-95) has under- 
funeral oblations, the duties of an absolved taken to restore the original Srdddhakalpa of 
student, the five great offerings, the study of | Hérita. Turning to the present work, we find 
the Véda, impurity and its removal, penances that the description of funeral oblations in 
for various offences, the examination of wit- Chapter 12 agrees in the main with the conjec- 
nesses, law and judgment, the obligations of tures put forward by Dr. Caland. As regards the 
women, philosophy, the chief crimes and offences, Vedic works quoted or referred to by H arita, Ib 
the entertainment of Brihman guests, special | 38 important to note that he seems to look up with 
penances, purificatory prayers. The treatment of special veneration to ‘holy Maitraéyani.’ The 
these subjects is very copious for the most part, authenticity of several references to that Vedic 
the bulk of the present work exceeding that of | teacher is confirmed by the quotations from 
all other Dharmasttras known hitherto, except- Harita in Hemédri’s and other legal treatises. It 
ing perhaps the Vishnusmriti, which work, how- | #Ppears, therefore, that Prof. Bihler has been 
ever, abounds in modern additions. The chapters quite night in his surmises regarding an original 
are termed Adhyfyas, as in the Vishnuemriti, | Connexion between Harita and the well-known 
Gautamasmriti and other modernized Dharma- Vedic school of the Maitréyaniyas. Hartta shews 
stitras. The language abounds in archaic terms | himself thoroughly acquainted with the works of 
and quotations from Vedic works. Long prose | that school ; thus, the ee Mantra éatadayo 
passages alternate with verses in the Anushtubh | ¥#ro, which he quotes without giving his source, 
and Trishtubh metres, as in the other Dharma- | may be traced in the Maitrdyant Samhitd (1, 2, 5). 
stitras. Many amens the versified texts sides The publication of this work which ranks with 
literally im these ancient works, Thus the Trish- the earliest and most precious relics of Sanskrit 
jubhs on Science and on Venial Falsehood in | jiterature would be a great desideratum. Unfor- 
Chapters 18 and 23 recur in Vasishtha 2, 8 and tunately, to undertake an edition of it from this 
16, 35 and in Vishnu 29,9; the slékas on paticha- single MS. is entirely out of the question. The 
sind and on sabhd in Obapters 10 and 28 are equally | Ms, is apparently complete in thirty chapters, and 
met with in Manu 3, 68, Vishnu 59, 19, and Ndrada | has been written about the end of the seventeenth 
1, 8, 14-17; the whole section on prasritiydvaka | century, but clerical errors, blunders and omis- 
in 28 corresponds literally with Baudhdyana 3,6 | sions of every sort are so frequent in it that a 
and Vishnu 48. These passages cannot have been great many passages are utterly unintelligible in 
borrowed by Harita from the other works, as they | snite of the excellent assistance afforded by the 
a be eps she He i floating | numerous quotations above referred to. Let us 
Wise On) Oh ee Sees ane peer: hope that other and more reliable MSS. of 

The authenticity of the present work maybe | Harita’s Dharmastitra may soonturnup. Perhaps 
further proved by an examination of the quotations | we may look to the Benares Pandits for help in this 
from it in the medisval andmodern commentaries | matter, as Krishnapandita’s recent Commentary 
and digests, and by the quotations from, and | of the Vasishtha-smyiti, in which a text of Hartta 
references to, Vedic productions which it contains | is quoted, has been printed at Benares. An old 
itself. Thus the texts of Harita, which have been Commentary on the Hédrita-smriti is quoted by 
brought together m the abovementioned Collection | Hemédri (8, 1, 559), and a Kashmirian word 
of Legal Quotations, may be generally traced in | mentioned in this commentary seems to point to 
the present work; ee : os = tien of ee Kashmir = Ps Se where it has been 
concerning women \v, 9 l0c Cw.) Which may be | written. Nothing could afford such good hel 
viewed as the locus classicus for the subject, the | towards preparing a correct edition of this a 


archaic comparison of the distribution of the | portant work than the recovery of an ancient 
family property between a father and his sons commentary. 


with the jars at a Sdéma sacrifice, etc. Those Wiraburg. 


following remarks on what may be called the quotations from Harita which occur in the first 
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ON THE AGE OF TIRUNANASAMBANDHA, 


BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M. A. 
(Concluded from p, 125.) 


‘SHALL now try to trace the influence of Sambandha, from the middle ages back- 


wards to the earlier times, confining myself to such leading facts as might be inferred 
from the sacred Saiva works themselves, 


Let us begin with the last of the canonized Saiva saints, Umapati Sivacharya. Umapati 
Sivichirya is the fourth of the Santina-Achiryas and is the author of eight of the fourteen 
Siddhdnta-Sdstras, besides six minor works devoted to sacred history and geography. Of these 
latter, one is on the life of Sékkilir, the author of the Liruttondar- or Periya-purdnam, another 
on that Purdna itself, while a third gives an account of the eleven sacred Saiva books, as 
compiled by Nambi Andar Nambi. From all these three, I have borrowed valuable facts in 
the earlier parts of this inquiry. Evidently the author had a historical and critical spirit, and 
all his philosophical disquisitions bear ample testimony to this»! But the fact I would here 
mention in evidence thereof, is one that is directly connected with the question in hand — a 
fact for which Dravidian archeology can never be sufficiently grateful. In his preface to the 
Sankalpanirdkarana, — a subtle and able metaphysical dissertation, — he tells us the object 
for which the lecture was written, the audience to which it was addressed, and the date 
on which it was delivered, This date was the 6th day of the Ani festival in the Chidambaram 
temple,®? in the Saka year 1285. Here then is a date which may prove a veritable loadstar to 
guide us through the conjectural cloudland of current chronology. It is not a date prefixed 
by some unknown hand, as in Kamban’s Rémdyana or in the Skdnda-Purdna, and therefore open 
to question. It occurs, on the other hand, just in the middle (lines 26-29)** of a long sentence, 
extending over 54 lines of Agaval metre, in which the author speaks in the first person and 
introduces his treatise, which immediately follows without any further ceremony or word of 
explanation. 


If the Sankalpanirdkarana was written in Saka-1286 or A. D. 1313, Umapati Sivacharya 
must have composed his account of the Pertyapurdnam much about the same time. Can we 
seriously then seek for Sambandha in 1292? The Purdna that narrates his miracles was old 
enough about 1813 to need an account of its origin being written. 


That Purana itself must have been in 1313 at least a century old. For, Umapati Sivi- 
chirya does not write as if he were a Boswell writing the life of a Johnson. No one can read 
his account of the way in which the Periyapurdnam came to be written, without being convinced 
that there was a respectable interval of time between that Purdne and his account of 16.54 To 
Umipati, the author of the Pwrdna was already a canonized saint, worthy of worship along with 
those commemorated in the Purdéna itself. The work had become by his time so sacred that 
the first line of it is ascribed to the direct inspiration of the god at Chidambaram, who is further 
made to announce the completion of the holy treatise to king Anapiya by asartri or ‘incorporeal 
voice. No doubt, myths do grow rapidly in the tropical East; but can we seriously think of 
ascribing those under notice to the imagination of Umipati himself, the leading characteristic 


a a eter ane em a a a eT ccc ccc ccc casa, 

51 No difficult philosophical doctrine of his need be quoted to illustrate the liberal critical spirit of this writer, 
It is enough to point to his preface to the Bivaprakdsa, 

52 UmApati Sivachfirya was one of the 3,000 Brahman priests attached to this temple. 

8 The lines run thus: — ‘ éladj-iruntirr-eguttav=dyiram vilu-nar-chakana=maruvanirpa, etc.”, Mr. 
Damodaram Pillai says in his preface to the Véraiéliyam that our author composed his Kéyil-Purdnam about 
Saka 1200; but he does not state his authority. The Tamil Plutarch begins its account of Umapati Sivacharya 
dogmatically thus : — ‘‘ This celebrated poet and philosopher flourished in the 17th century 3” but ends with 
nescience and doubt, ‘‘ The time of his existence is not known; but we find his name mentioned in the Intro- 
duction to the Sidambara-Purinam, which dates A.D. 1518.’ It is hard to conceive how the author can make the 
two enda meet of this, his small paragraph of twenty-three lines ! 

54 See particularly verses 9 and 10. 
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of whose intellect was, as far as we can jadge of it from his writings, a spirit of matter-of-fact, 
almost prosaic, realism. The myths must have been current, not only 10 his own age, but for 
some generations preceding, to have grown to some extent venerable. We are led to the same 
conclusion by another well known fact, viz., that three Santina-Achiryas followed ekkilar, 
the author of the Purdna, before Umipati, the fourth in the list, appeared. 1 say therefore, at 
the very least a century must have elapsed between the composition of the Periyaparanam and 
the account of it, written as we have just seen in 1313, In all probability, the interval was 
longer. The work is unquestionably the oldest of the existing Tami] Purdnas. Frequent refer- 
ences to incidents narrated in it will be found in almost every other Purdna, ineluding the 
Skdnda itself.55 It was composed, we are told,®§ with the express object of superseding the 
Buddhistic epic Chintémani, which was evidently the only narrative poem of any magnitude 
then in existence. The Chéla prince at whose instance Sékkilir wrote his Periyapurdnam, is 
well known in Tamil literature under the name of Anapiya Chéla Pallava. He is sometimes 
called also Tiruntrru Chéla,5? probably to indicate the regard he had for that symbot of the 
Saiva faith. His religious fervour seems to have proved largely beneficial to the temple of 
Chidambaram, which he is said to have covered with gold5® — probably in the way of 
repair of what was done by his forefather Parintaka I, Though it would appear from 
the Tiruttondar- or Periya-purdnam that Anapadya was holding his court at Tiruvarir,5? 
near Negapaiam, when that Puréna was composed, a verse®® cited in the commentary 
on the Tamil Tandi Almikdra leaves no room for doubt that his real capital was the 
same Gangipuram or Gangaikondasélapuram, where the successors of Parintaka bore 
rule. Probably he was attracted to the former city by religious considerations. In an 
inscription of his, at Tiruvirir, dated in the seventh year of his reign, offering gifts of “ land, 
gold, brass, silver and other excellent treasures” to the images of Sambandha and the other 
two authors of the Dévéra Hymns, set up in that shrine, he calls himself Rajakésari- 
varman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sri-Kuldétiuiga-Chéladéva.! Referring to this 
inscription, Dr. Hultzsch writes: ‘“‘ The characters of the Tiruvirir inscription of this prince 
are decidedly more modern than those of the Taiijavir inscriptions of Rijarija and Rajéndra- 
Chila, Accordingly, the Periyapurdnam must have been composed after their time, On the 
other hand, the subjoined inscription proves that the legends which Sékkilir embodied in his 
work were not of his own invention, but must have grown up in the time of the predecessors 

of Rajéndra-Chéla.”® Of course, for this last conclusion we stand in no need ‘of any proof. 

In the very opening chapter, ‘Sikkilir himself expressly states how the lives of the sixty- 

three saints he embodies in his work were commemorated in the hymns of Sundara, and how 

they were subsequently amplified by Nambi Andir Nambi.® 


But the inscription alluded to by Dr. Hultzsch is certainly a remarkable one. It records 
the setting up of a copper image with the rather telling legend ‘ Tattd namaré dn,’ or ‘O 
Tattan! He is one of us! Behold!’ The reference is to the dying words of Meypporul Nayanir, 
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55 See for instance Avaipuyu-Padalam, verse 52, 
68 See Umapati SivAcharya’s Account of the Petiyapwrdngm, verse 10, 


87 Kéyil-Purénam, Payiram, verse 12. Tiruntru means the ‘ holy ashes.’ I am glad to find that in the preface 
to the Purdya, its editor, the late Mr, Arumnga Navalar, the greatest of modern Tamil Pandits, notes the date 
we have assigned above to Um&pati SivAcharya. 

8 Koyil-Purdnam, Piyiram, verse 12, and Pertyapurdnam, Payiram, verse 8. 

59 Periyapurdgam, Tirwedrir-sirappu, verse 12. 

er a er ae Anapdyan-koy-polil-60)-Gangdpura-maligat. . . . 23” stitra 95, paré 14. According to 
Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, Gangdpuram was the capital of the Chola empire under Abhaya also (see ante, 
Vol. XIX. p, 337). But the Kalingattu Parant, canto xiii. verse 92, depended upon for this statement, is, 
at best, ambiguous. Gang4puri there appears more as a conquered place than as the capital, —-so favouring 
Dr. Fleet’s statement (ante, Vol. XX. p. 277) that Abhaya succeeded to the Chéla throne not wholly as the lawful 
heir to it. Probably after capturing this old Chéla capital and with it the Chdla crown, Abhaya held his imperial 
court im the more central station K éiichi, 


6 South. Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL p. 158 £. 62 Idid, p. 167. 6 Tirumalat-irappu, verses 88 and 39. 
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imploring his attendant, Tattan by name, to spare the life of his murderer out of veneration 
for the form of a Saiva devotee the assassin had assumed. The date of the inscription is 
the third year of Rajéndra-Chiéla’s reign; and there can be no question that this Rajéndra 
was the immediate successor of the now well known Chéla emperor Rajaraja, since the 
person who sets up the image is the temple-manager Poygai-nadu Kilavan Adittan Siryan 
alias Tennavan Mivéndavélin, figuring so frequently in the published inscriptions®4 of that 
great monarch, It is not unlikely that the shrewd temple-manager found his new youthful 
sovereign anxious to exercise a rather inconveniently strict supervision over the management 
of the temple endowments so profusely made by his predecessor on the throne, and in 
consequence, wanted to read to him a practical sermon by thus setting up the image of a king, 
who held it profane even to touch the hair of his own assassin, because he had come covered 
in Saiva garments! However that be, the question of absorbing interest to us here is, whence 
did our clever manager borrow his text to be thus utilized for his purposes? Is it or is it 
not from the Periyapurdnam ? If it is, it must unquestionably establish the priority of that 
treatise to the third year of Rajéndra’s reign. The words of the legend appear temptingly 
similar to those in the Purdra. Dr. Hultzsch himself observes, ‘‘ The words ‘ Tatid namaré 
dn’ bear a close resemblance to those of the verse ‘namar Tatéd.’"’ The resemblance, however, 
is really closer. The line in the Pertyapurinam reads not ‘namar Tatté,’ but ‘Tatté namar’ 
exactly in the order given in the inscription, Probably the mistake arose by referring to 
the Tiruttondar-Purdnasdram,® or the abstract of the Periyapurdnam by Umapati, instead 
of to the Purdna itself. In the face of the identity, I am not sure that Dr. Hultzsch’s 
inference about the relative age of Sékkilar and Rijarija will be accepted by all as conclusive. 
For, it is possible to contend, in the first place, whether there lived but one Anapijya, as the 
argument assumes, and in the next place, whether South-Indian paleography is yet ina 
position to be dogmatic about dates, independent of corroborative evidence aliunde. Never- 
theless 1am not inclined to contest the point, partly out of deference to the opinion of so 
careful a writer as Dr. Hultzsch, but more because I think I have a better hypothesis as 
to the source of the Tanjore temple-manager’s text, than ascribing it to the Periyapurdnam. 


For I find in the Andddi of Nambi Andar Nambi, upon which the Periyapurdram is avowedly 
based, the identical expression, letter for letter, with the simple omission of the expletive ‘kén’ 
at the end of it. It is not impossible®® that the temple-manager added this word, ‘Adz,’ meaning 
‘look’ or ‘behold,’ not as a part of the dying exclamation of the pious king whose image he was 
then setting up, but as a warning of his own, a word in ¢errorem, to such impudent profanity as 
would venture to subject to the secular law the acts of the holy servants of god. But whether 
we regard it as a pure expletive or as a sly hint, the absence of ‘dn’ will not stand im the way 
of our tracing the text to Nambi’s dudddi. The principal word in it is ‘namaré ;’ and no Tamil 
scholar can feel any scruple as to its being a classical term, unknown to colloquial Tamil, even 
of the age of Rajaraja, if we may judge from the style of the many voluminons inscriptions of 
his, now placed before the public through the indefatigable labours of Dr. Hultzsch. The only 
question possible, to my mind at least, is whether Nambi Andaér and Rajaraja’s temple-manager 
might not have both borrowed the expression from some common prior source in verse. But, 
even in the days of Sékkilir, there was no work extant on the subject except this Andddi of 
Nambi and the famous padigam of Sundara. The expression not being found im the latter, the 
Andddi is the only classical source from which the temple-manager could have borrowed his 
text, unless, of course, we indulge in the assumption that there existed a poem of which Sékkilar 
himself was not aware, and imagine also at the same time, that so practical a man as the 
temple-manager could have been foolish enough to believe that so rare a text could have 
carried home to the reader of his legend the lesson he was intent on teaching. I, for one, am 


neers cence mr 
6£ See South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Parts I. and IT. 65 Verse 7. ses 
66 [This is improbable, as the word kin precedes the relative participle enra, ‘who said,’ and thus forms part 
of the dying king’s own words. —E. H.] 
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not prepared to accept such an alternative, as gratuitous as it is unavailing. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the best course now open to us is to take the expression as borrowed from the 
Andddi itself, I am not aware of any fact that can militate against such a view. On the con- 
trary, all that we are able to glean from the Andddi, or the account of its author given by 
Umiapati, goes only to strengthen the easy inference we have drawn. According to this last 
authority, the patron of Nambi was Rajarféja Abhaya Kulasékhara Chéla: and we know from 
his Tanjore inscriptions that the glorious reign of the great Rajarija, who in his latter days 
assumed the title of Sivapidasékhara,®” was exactly the period when such a grand undertaking 
as that of Nambi, the compilation of the Tami] Védas, could have been taken up. Seldom 
does a great deed in letters or religion synchronize with national dejection: nor is it often 
that such exceptional national prosperity as the Tamilas enjoyed under Rajaraja, fails to leave 
its high-water-mark in some branch of learning or other. It is true that Nambi does not 
mention Rijarija by name in his Audddi, but it is well known that in the host of titles and 
birudas under which he passed, Rijarija was but one, and one by no means the most pro- 
minent in his own days, nor the earliest assamed. Allusion, however, is made to his conquest 
of Ceylon, one of the early achievements of Riajariija.8® Nambi refers also more than 
once to the murtificence of the Chéla, who covered with gold plates the roof of the temple at 
Chidambaram, and we know this prince is now generally taken to be Pardntaka I., the 
forefather of Rajaréja. But from the tone in which this reference is made, as well 
as from the fact that Nambi embodies, in his eleventh or last volume of Saiva sacred 
writings, the poems of Gandaridityavarman, a later prince of the same dynasty, the upper 
limit of Nambi’s age may be safely fixed. After the days of Gandariditya, we know of no 
Rajarfija in the same dynasty, who could have encouraged Nambi in his grand under- 
taking, except the great Rajaraja, whose accession is now calculated to have taken place 
in A. D. 984-85. Do not these circumstances then render it extremely probable, if not 
certain, that Rajaraja’s temple-manager was quoting but the words of the great Saiva sage of 
the‘period, patronized by his own old glorious sovereign master, when he engraved the inscription 
near the copper image set up as a practical lesson to the new Chéla prince Rajéndra, in the 
third year of his reign? Iscrnple not to answer in the affirmative, and to conclude that 
Nambi Andar Nambi was a contemporary of the Rijarija of the Tanjore inscriptions.” If 
then Nambi wrote his Andddi before the close of the 10th century, when could Sambandha 
worshipped in that poem have lived ? Not surely at the end of the 13th. An inscription?! in 
the Tanjore temple now places it beyond all doubt that Sambandha and his colleagues were 
objects of even popular worship in the age of Rajarija. It records the setting up of the 
images of Nambi Ariranir (2. ¢.) Sundara, Natigai Paravaiyfr (2. e.) Sundara’s consort, 
Tirunivokkaraiyar and Tirniinasambandadigal, in the 29th year of the reign of this 
fanious Chéla emperor. Adverting to this record, Dr. Hultzsch writes: ‘“ This inscrip- 
tion 1s of great importance for the history of Tami] literature, as it forms a terminus ad 
quem for the time of the reputed authors of the Dévdram, Dr. Caldwell was inclined 
to assign this poem to the end of the 13th century. But the present inscription shews 
that it must have been written before the time of Rajarajadéva.” It was more with a sense of 





67 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, II. p. 2. 68 Verses 50 and 63. 69 See note 8, above. 


70 [The following will shew that the patron of Nambi Andir Nambi cannot have been the Chéla king Rajarfja 
who ascended: the throne in A. D. 984-85. Among. the works incorporated by Nambi in the Tiru-liaippa these 
is a hymn dedicated to the Gangaikonda-Chéléévara temple (see note 90, below). By this is prob&bly meant the 
temple at Gangaikondachélapuram, which is now called Byihadifvara and which was founded by Gangaikonda- 
Chéla, This name was borne by several Chéla kings, of whom the earliest was Rajéndra-Chala, the son and 
successor of Réjaraja (ante, Vol. XXL. p. 828). Even if we suppose that the temple referred to in the Tiri-Taippa 
was built by Rajéndra-Chéla himself, some time must have elapsed before the hymn in question could be deemed 
eae ah bi sg of pe vine - the same class as the Divéra Hymns. Consequently Nambi Anddr Nambi 
must have lived long after Rfjéndra-Chéla, who built no ia dha. NEE Ene 
dedicated — ¥. Verkeyya.] the temple to which the hymn in the Tiru-Laippé is 

11 South-Indtan Inscriptions, Vol. IY, No. 38. 
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relief than of gratification that I received the first intimation, from Dr. Hultzsch himself, 
of this extraordinary confirmation of the view I ventured to advocate, four or five years previ- 
ously, against the esteemed and then unquestioned authority of Dr. Caldwell. The inscription 
ander reference puts it now beyond all possible doubt, not only that the Dévdéram was com- 
posed before the days of Rijarija as concluded by Dr. Hultzsch, but also that its authors, includ- 
ing Sambandha, were in the days of Rajarija objects of worship, as much to the public at large 
as they were to Nambi Andar Nambi, patronised in all probability, as we have just seen, by 
the same Chéla emperor. 


The authors of those hymns must have lived surely long before that century. To 
estimate the interval that must have separated the compiler, Nambi Andaér Nambi, from 
Sambandha and his colleagues, one has only to reflect upon the account, given by so early an 
authority as Umiipati Sivdcharya, of the difficulties that the former had to overcome in the 
course of his collection. Of 1,02,000 padigams that originally constituted the Déviéra 
Hymns, Nambi Andair was able to secure not more than 795. All the imperial authority and 
influence of the greatest conqueror of the age was of no avail; and the gods’ had to 
interfere for securing even so small a fraction of the sacred songs. If it was so difficult to 
reclaim and restore to existence the works of Sambandha about the tenth century, can there 
be any question at least as to the centuries that could not have been graced by the living 
presence of that saint? 


With the evidence offered by the Tiru-Isuippd, the tenth of the! sacred books of the Saivas, 
we may descend to still earlier ages; but even then, we find Sambandha’s apotheosis as 
complete as it is to-day. Observe, for instance, the tone in which Nambi Kada Nambi alludes 
to him in his Kéyil Tiru-Isaippa.72 To Sundara too, who came after him, the same divine 
honours are paid.?74 With regard to the age of this tenth collection, we find a not altogether 
despicable clue in the name of one of its nine authors. Kandaraditya is the fifth of these nine 
poets, and his central position in the list may be taken, in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, as significant of the average age of the whole collection. Kandaraditya describes 
himself as the Chéla king of Uraiyir and ‘the lord of Tanjore,” and makes particular 
mention of a predecessor of his, who ‘‘ conquered Madura and Ceylon and covered with gold 
the Chidambaram temple.’’”® The latter, we know, is the famous Parantaka I. that “conquered 
the king of Lanka and Rajasiha Pandya ;’’? and we find Kandardditya in Dr. Hultzsch’s Table, 
as the third in succession from Parintaka. Rajarija, who ascended the throne in 984, being 
the tenth Chola in the same list, the age of Kandaraditya may be assumed provisionally as 
the close of the ninth century, allowing an average of 25 years’ reign for the intermediate 
four Chila kings. If then, by the close of the 9th century, Sambandha’s apotheosis was perfect, 
how preposterous is it to seek for him in the close of the 18th century! Surely, if literary 
records have any value, Sambandha must have lived long before Kandaraditya, and the only 
possible question is, how long before ? 


To answer this question precisely, we have no materials in sacred Tami] literature, so far 
as I can recollect at present. Still, there are several indications to shew that the interval 
between KandarAditya and Sambandha must have been of considerable length, —nothing short 
of three or four centuries. Among these, I may mention the following : — 


(1) We have already alluded to the fact that Tanjore was not in existence in the days 
of Sambandha, or even in the days of Sundara who came a few generations after him, say, & 
century. Kandardditya speaks of himself,as we have just seen, as the “lord of Tanjore.’ 
Karir Dévar, another of the nine authors of the Tiru-Isatppé, describes Tanjore as a flourishing 
town of considerable extent and importance. He uniformly speaks of it as ‘the fortified 
a 


72 See the Tirumurai-kanda-Purdnam, verses 18 to 20. 78 See verse 4, 
1% Jhid, verse 5. %% See his Tiru-l‘atppéa, verse 10, 
% See his Tiru-Iiairpna, verse 8. 77 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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Tanjai.’”® Possibly, the old Tafijai of Sundara came to be called ‘ Pottai Taijai’ or ‘open 
Tanjore,’ by way of contrast to the ‘fortified Tatijai’’ of Karfir Dévar, Thus then, it was in 
the interval between Sundara and Kandariditya, that our modern Tanjore rose into existence, 
and developed itself into that fortified and flourishing city of which the latter so proudly 
speaks of himself as the lord. 


(2) Nowhere in the Dévéra Hymne — not even in those dedicated to Chidambaram — 
is there any mention of the celebrated Chola, Parantaka I., who covered that temple with 
gold and who preceded Kandardditya by two or three generations.”® This silence is certainly 
remarkable, considering the unique celebrity of the victorious and religious-minded Chéla and 
the zeal with which every opportunity is taken by later writers to allude to him. Nambi 
Andir Nambi, for instance, often goes out of lis way to compliment Parantaka, In his 
account of Pugal-Chila, he refers to Pardntaka’s conquest of Ceylon, in that of Idaigali- 
Nayanar, to his victory over Rijasimha-Pandya and to his roofing the Chidambaram temple 
with gold, and again in his notice of Kéchchehgan Chéla, he recurs to the same act of 
extraordinary munificence.% Sékkilar, the anthor of the Pertyapurdnam, is equally anxious to 
commemorate the pious gift. Is it not then remarkable that, if Sambandha lived after Parintaka, 
he should not have a word for this glorious monarch, even when he was standing before 
and celebrating the glories of that very temple which Parintaka covered with gold? The 
Brahman priests of the place are referred to, but not the king Parintaka. Appar is as silent 
on the point as Sambandha, and so toois Sundara, who followed them after some genera- 
tions, The fact that Nambi Andir Nambi claims three royal saints, of equal rank with 
Sambandha, — viz., Pugal-Chola, Idahgali and Kéchcheigannin, as remote progenitors of 
Parintaka, is suggestive of the distance of time by which Sambandha must have preceded 
Parintaka, 


On the other hand, it might be argued that, as the expression Ponnambalam occurs in the 
hymns of Appar,®! both Appar and his younger contemporary, Sambandha, lived after Parin- 
taka, who on the authority of the Kongu Chronicle™® is generally believed to have built that 
‘Golden Hall’ at Chidambaram, But this last supposition appears to me a grave error, though 
a common one. Ponnambalam, first translated by Sanskrit Pandits as Kanakasabhd and then 
rendered by modern scholars as the ‘ Golden Hall,’ was originally but an endearing name for 
the temple at Chidambaram. Itis sometimes known simply as ‘Kéyil’ or The Temple. Paran- 
taka’s covering the roof of it with gold plates was, perhaps, only an illustration of the enurious, 
but well-known, tendency of names to realize themselves, The pious Chettis of to-day, too, 
assign no other reason for their costly undertaking to cover the roof and walls of the same 
temple with gilt plates, but the fact that it is called Ponpambalam! Probably, in his age, 
Parintaka was actuated by no better reason. Atany rate, Nambi Andar Nambi of the eleventh 
century, who surely ought to know better than the Korgu Chronicle, gives Parintaka, in the 
very act of proudly and Gatienaply alluding to his munificence, only the credit of having 
covered the roof of the hall with gold, but not of having constructed the hall itself.88 I+ must 
_ be further remembered that according to Sékkilér,™ his own patron, Anapiya, had also the 
honour of gilding the roof of this same temple. Umipati ‘Sivachfrya, who lived in the 14th 
century, aad to ae statements weare bound to accord some consideration, ascribes the building 
of the Golden Hall and the town itself to a certain Hiranyavarman of immemorial antiquity.% 

73 See his Lru-[iaiopd on Rijardjésvaram, 78 See South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 312. 

89 See his Tiruvandddi, verses 50, 65 and 82, 51 Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, p. 5, verses 4 to 6. 

83 J am not sure whether the Kongu Chronicle itself is responsible for this error, or only its translators. 
But the Leyden grant speaks of Parfintaka as only having ‘ covered the Saiva. temple at Vyaghragrahira with gold.’ 

83 Mugatu-kongil kanakam-aninda ;’’ Tiruvandidi, verse 65. 84 See the Periyapurdnam, Péyiram, verse 8. 

85 See the Hiraxyavarmt-Sarja of the Kiyil-Purdtom. Hiranyavarman is here said to have constructed the 
temple with a gold roof: and it is not impossible, that Pardotaka was himself anticipated in his ‘ golden feat’ by @ 
remote predecessor of his, exactly as the Chettis of our days are by himself. Or may it be that the temple 


was called Poy-Ambalam, because built by Hiranyavarman? As tothe era that Hiramyavarman is said to have 
commenced, see the Tiruvild-Sargam, verse 5. 
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But whoever built the Ponnambalam, in the days of Manikkavisagar, or well nigh the classical, 
or the Sakgam, period of the Tami] literature, the name had not any more connotation abont it 
than its well known synonym Puliydr, or ‘ Tiger-village.’? From the mere occurrence, therefore, 
of the expression Fonxambalam in the hymns of Appar, we cannot jump®® to the conclusion 
that Appar lived after Parintaka. Such an inference would be not only unwarranted, but 
absurd also, in the face of the facts we have mentioned above. In fact, we have unmistakable 
evidence to shew that in the Dévdra period, Chidambaram was not even a Chéla possession, 
but a strong-hold of the Pallavas.8’ After it was re-annexed®* to the Chéla dominions under 
the dynasty of Parintaka, the town did not go out of the hands of his successors, till long after 
the days of Anapiya, the patron of Sékkilér. The period of Pallava supremacy at Chidam- 
baram must have been, therefore, long anterior to the reign of Parantaka ; — an inference that 
strongly supports the conclusion we have otherwise arrived at, with respect to the relative age 
ef Sambandha and that sovereign. 


(3) The only Chola that Sambandha refers to is the ‘red-eyed’ Kéchchengannan,— the hero 
of an archaic poem of Poygaiyir, called Kalarali-Ndarpadu, — one of the eighteen didactic pieces 
compiled by the Pandits of the old Madura college. The dynasty of Pardntaka I. is a distinctly 
different line, probably an offshoot of an alliance of the old Chéla family with the Pallavas of 
Kaichi, Kalingattw Parani, the historical poem we have already referred to, seems to break 
off rather abruptly® with this red-eyed king, in its poetical account of the old Chéla line, and 
to begin afresh when it takes up the story of the dynasty of Pariintaka. A long period of 
confusion would seem to have prevailed between the demise of Kéchcheigannin and the 
establishment of the new Chéla-Pallava dynasty to which Parintaka and Kandaraditya belonged. 
Sambandha, most probably, lived in this poriod of transition, when the old Chéla kingdom 
had gone to pieces, and the new Pallava-ChéJa kingdom was in the course of formation. At 
any rate, such is the impression left on my mind by the Dévdra Hymns, and if it is confirmed 
by the experiences of others, the estimate here formed of the interval between Sambandha, in 
whose memory the old Chéla line was still fresh and green, and Kandaraditya, one of the later 
princes of the new dynasty, will not be regarded as excessive. 


(4) The same conclusion would be forced on us, if we consider the practical extinction 
that had come over the Buddhistic religion by the time of Kandaraditya. The creed that was, 
in the days of Appar and Sambandha, so universally predominant, as to lead to the former’s 
persecution, and to need the curse of the latter in every one of his padigams, evidently attracts 
little attention from the authors of the Tiru-Isaippd. 


Do not such considerations as these (and they may be multiplied, if mecessary)® raise a 
strong presumption in favour of a long interval of time between Sambandha and Kandardaditya 


of the ninth century 


Thus then, we need not go beyond the sacred literature of the Saivas, to establish two 
important positions, with respect to the question in hand. In the first place, the facts I have 
mentioned enable us to trace the influence of Sambandha successively backwards through the 
14th, 12th and 10th centuries to the close of the 9th, the age we have assigned to Kandari- 
ditya. If there is any force in facts, these prove beyond all doubt, that Sambandha could not 
have lived later than the 9th century. In the second place, certain other typical facts that 


86 For an example of such a jump in the dark, see The Madura Country, Part ILI. Chapter IT. p. 68. 

87 See Sundara’s Kiyil-Padigam, verse 9, where he speaks of the god of Chidambaram as a terror to those 
who refuse rightful subsidies to the Pallava rulers. 

% For, according to the Kiyil-Purdnam, the town was founded by a Chéla prince, Again, in the Periya- 
purinam, the Brahmans of Chidambaram are said to have declined to crown Kirruva-Nayanér on the ground 
that the Chélas were alone entitled to that honor. 

89 See canto viii. verse 19; but much stress cannot be laid on the arrangement of verses in this work. The 
whole poem requires careful editing by capable Tamil scholars in touch with the modern historical spirit of inquiry. 

® For instance, the rise of the temple of Gatgaikonda-Chéléévara at the capital of the revived Chéla dynasty 
of Pardntaka, which finds no place in the Dévira Hymns, but which has a Tiru-Liaippd for itself, 
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I have grouped togsther conjointly point to a probability of his having lived a considerable time, 
say three or four centuries, before the Chéla king and poet, Kandariditya, But there are one 
or two other considerations to enforce the same conclusion, and I shall now proceed to 
explain them. 


Let us, for example, inquire whether Sanskrit literature can throw any light on the 
subject, corroborating our position or otherwise. From the summary inquiry we held in a 
previous part of this paper, we found reasons for believing that Sambandha preceded, not only 
Raminuja and Madhvichirya, but Satnkara also, the greatest of modern Hindu philosophers, 
Now the age of Sathkaracharya is diversely estimated. The Hon’ble Mr. Telang® adduces 
certain sound reasons for placing Sathkara in the sixth century, while Dr. Fleet® has 
equally cogent reasons for believing thathe lived abont 630-655 A. D. The latest date yet 
assigned to this philosopher, as, for instance, by Mr. Pathak, is the eighth century. We have 
then in Sathkara an Indian celebrity who lived about two or three centuries before Kandariiditya, 
or much about the time to which we have been able to trace Sambandha by means of purely 
literary records in Tamil. The history of the religious development in Southern India, pointing 
as it doesin the same direction, raises a strong antecedent probability in favour of finding 
Sambandha somewhere about the time of, or immediately before, Sankara. 


The presumption thus raised is verified beyond all expectations by a verse of Samkarichirya 
himself. The tone of veneration in which this philosopher refersto Sambandha, proves beyond 
doubt, not only that the latter lived before him, but that there was a considerable interval of 
time between the two, The verse referred to is the 76th in a poem called Saundaryalahari, 
a well-known and evidently genuine work of Sathkara, and particularly sacred with the Siktas 
and Tantrikas. The first forty stanzas, which by themselves constitute the first part called 
Anandalahari, are especially so with them; and they do not allow their composition to be 
ascribed even to Samkardchirya himself. That revered philosopher is not sufficiently remote 
in their view ; and they vouchsafe to him only the honour of having completed this holy frag- 
ment, found inscribed on the mountain of Kailisa by a certain Rishi called Pushpadanta, and 
handed down to Sathkara by his master, Gaudapida.® The epigraphical tradition, however, 
does not affect the authenticity of the verse under reference; for all parties agree that the 
last sixty slékas of the work are of the Acharya’s own making. It runs thus :— 


“Q daughter of the mountain! I consider thy breast milk an ‘overflow of the sea of 
wisdom from thy heart. For by tasting it, the ‘Dravida child’ to whom it was so merci- 
fully granted, became such a charming poet among the great poets.’ 

To those that know the story of Sambandha, the allusion is as clear as daylight. Even 
to purely Sanskrit scholars, the knowledge of the incident referred to ought not to be difficult 
of access. They have only to open chapter 47 of the Sanskrit treatise Bhakéavildsa, where 
Sambandha’s life is given in full detail. We cite below three verses® which narrate the 

1 Ante, Vol. XIII. p. 95. $2 Ante, Vol. XVI. p. 41. 
8 See the Introduction to the Tamil Saundaryalaharit by Ellappa Nivalar, verses 8 and 4, 
O4 ae Raa Ay UTTAR eee: 
THoTTay Uae aeaay Are 1 
eqaea ot eSATA aT TA 
att temraatr aaa: aaa || 
% ary alaaet Sat ovat sere (rar | 
SITIPaR WHA Hear Bera 
Sy aA arn Salary | 
aa ween aaa Qftaee y aot | 
Ferrara aaa art 
weruya eT Carat sineq | 
THT FF HTT TATE 
TFA EMIT TTATATTET WN 
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miraculous nursing of the Dravida child by the goddess Parvati. Thatthis very incident was 
the most distinguishing feature in the life of Sambandha, will be clear from the opening verse 
of the chapter which may be thus rendered :— 


“O ‘saint! I shall now tell you the story of Jidnasathbandha, to whom the daughter 
of the Himilaya mountain vouchsafed the nectar of her breast milk, and acted, therefore, the 
part of a mother.” 


The interpretation of Lakshmidhara,®’ otherwise known as Lilla, which identifies the 
‘Dravida child’ with the author Samhkaricharya himself, deserves therefore no refutation, 
It is, no doubt, on account of such blunders as these, that Bhiaskarariya, who flourished in 
the last century, treats him with such unqualified contempt. “Such nonsense,” says Bhas- 
kara in another connexion, ‘‘can proceed only from madness,”% 


The word ‘ éée’ or ‘child’ in the verse which has given room for such gross misappre- 
hension, is peculiarly appropriate when applied to Sambandha. The proper name in Tamil] of the 
famous saint, at the time when the goddess was supposed to have appeared to him, was, as 
I have already pointed out, Pillai or Aludaiya Pijjai—literally meaning ‘child.’ 


In his Sivabhujamiga®® and Sivdnandalahari,)© the Acharya pays similar homage to four 
other saints, of whom one was a contemporary of Sambandha, and another a huntsman or 
Kirdta by birth, but none of them half as well known as our Brihmaa saint of the Kanndinya 


gotra. 


6 sry aad Hal MATT ACT TAT | 
Sarasa eT ATT AUT UV 
97 My attention was first deawn to this interpretation of Lakshmidhara by Mr. VY. Venkayya, the Assistant 
Epigraphist to the Madras Government, It would appear, Prof. Aufrecht adopts the same mistaken inter- 
pretation in his Catalogue of Osford Manuscripts, But the absurdity of it is nevertheless self-evident, The 
Acharya was no poet at all; his fame rests entirely upon his philosophical exegetics called Bhéshya. To identify 
the Dravidasisu with Sankara himself would be, therefore, to charge that revered thinker with unbounded 
arrogance; but even supposing he had the vanity to speak of himself as ‘ the distinctly lovable among great poets,’ 
where do we find any tradition of his having been suckled by Parvati, when he was an infant? The old metrical 
Tamil translation of this verse (see p. 118) by Virai Kavirdya Panditar gives the correct rendering here 
adopted. The distinguished Tamil poet, of the last century, Saiva Ellappa Nivalar, proceeds also upon the same 
view in his conmmentary on that translation. Indeed, the absurdity of Ldlla’s interpretation is so patent, that 
every Sanskrit Pandit (including that foremost Sanskrit scholar in Southern India, the Valia Koil Tampnran of 
Travancore, to whom I shewed the stanza) heartily agrees with me in condemning it. 
8 aff alsa aerated TTS HA | 
~ aS ~~ 
8 a Wa A WEST 
aay ioe ed at ary Frater | 
aan fe Tear se Heme aTaT- 
qaaent a freaqaeet ar tt 
gra Prayer: Ul 
{From the absence of any reference to Sankara in the Tiruttondattogai of Sundara, it may be inferred that 
the former lived after the latter. The verse quoted above supports this view. The expression kdnti-dréhin, ‘ one 
who betrayed his wife,’ probably refers to Sundara, who, without the knowledge of his wife Paravai, married a 
woman named angili at Tiruvorriyir near Madras. If the Sivabhujariga is a genuine work of Sarnkara, this 
reference would establish that he lived after Sundara. The other two devotees, who are referred to in the samn 
verse by the terms suta-drohin and pitri-dréhin, are Siruttonda, who cooked his only son for the sake of Siva ie 
the disguise of a devotee, and Chandéévara, who cut off the leg of his father when the latter interfered with his 


worship of Siva. — V. V-1 e 7 = 
100 aafafaaargal TYTATHET ESAT 


MEKNI eas Teena | 

fafrsrBaaiaarnas TATE 

ath: Ge a wtreadt waaay waraderae Il 
Il ae Prarreaeeti 


[This verse refers to Kannappa-Nayanfr, who is believed to have worshipped Siva at Kalahastiin the North 
Arcot district. A hill south of KA&lahasti even now bears a shrine called Kannappéévara. — E. H.] 
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The conclusion then is irresistible, that inthe days of Samkar&chérya, Sambandha wag 
a well known character — an inspired poet, worthy of being spoken of as the distinctly lovable 
among the greatest poets of India, and a saintly person, sufficiently remote in time for it to be 
then believed that he had been suckled by the goddess Parvati herself. Taking then the age 
assigned to ‘Samkara by Dr. Fleet, we may now safely assert that Sambandha could not have 
lived later than the seventh century ; and that in all probability, there was an appreciable 
distance of time between Sathkara and himself. Whatthis interval actually was, it is impos- 
sible to determine with the existing materials, We cannot, however, be far wrong if we take it 
as a century or two, 


That we are not attributing too high an antiquity, will appear from the age usually 
assigned to Sambandha by enlightened native scholars, of whom I shall here mention but two 
or three. 


Mr. Simon Casie Chitty, the author of the Ceylon Gazetteer and the Tamil Plutarch, 
says in the latter work of his: — “ In our opinion, as the date given in the Chélapiirva- - 
pattayam for the accession of Séramin Perumil seems to admit of no doubt, we 
may place the period of the existence of Sundara and his two fellow champions in the fifth 
century of the Christian era for a certainty; and thereby clear it from the monstrous chrono- 
logy of the Purdzas.”! Mark the last expression. In the opinion of this native Christian 
Tamil scholar, to assign Sundara to the fifth century — not the 183th as advocated by Dr. Caldwell 
—- is only to clear the age of that author from the monstrous chronoloy of the Purdmas! If 
Sundara lived in the fifth, Sambandha, who, as we know, preceded him by a few generations, 
must have lived somewhere about the fourth century. But until we know more of the history 
of the Ohdlapirvapattayam here depended upon, we cannot afford te be as positive as Mr. 
Chitty. We know also, on the other hand, the slippery indefiniteness that is inherent in so 
vague and general a designation as Séramin Perumal, — perhaps as misleading as its notorious 
counterpart, Sundara-Pandya. Anyhow, the opinion of so well-informed a person as Mr. 
Casie Chitty, and the Chélapitrvapatiayam he cites, cannot but show that it is not a violent 
assumption to allow an interval of a century or two between Sambandha and Sarkara of the 
seventh century. 


The second native scholar I have in view is Mr. Damodaram Pillai, the erudite 
editor of so many valuable Tamil classics. He is decidedly of opinion that Kin Pandya 
(and therefore Sambandha) lived more than 2,000 years ago. To support this conclusion, 
primarily based upon the usual Purdnic lists of Pindyas, he makes a statement? which, 
if historically correct, onght to enable us to arrive at a more or less accurate approxima- 
tion. The present head of the Tiruiinaisambandha matha of Madura, it would appear, claims 
himself to be the ll4th in lineal succession from the Saiva devotee, in whose name the 
monastery is established, If this assertion is well-founded, it will indicate, no doubt, a lapse 
of fifteen to twenty centuries, according to the average we assume for each of the 118 deceased 
heads of the monastery. To urge an antiquity of 2,000 years, appears to me to be rather 
unsafe. It would scarcely leave time for Jainism to develop itself in Southern India, and to 
assume those formidable proportions, which brought about the reaction in the age of Sambandha. 
But, however that may be, Mr. Damodaram Pillai himself announces, in another foot-note,® 
‘a fact that cannot but affect the value of the testimony for scientific purposes. The present 
matha in Madura, it would appear, was established only as a branch or subordinate monastery 





1 See p. 21. 

2 Preface to Viraiéiiyam, p. 17. According to Mr. Nelson, the present head is the 277th hereditary 
manager. Mr. Damodaram Pillai explains the discrepancy as due to Mr, Nelson’s including in his account ever 
those anointed as heirs-apparent, It is with the deepest regret that I have now to record a change in the personnel 
of this matha. The late revered head of the monastery, Rai Bahadur Svaminithe Désika Svamigal, breathed his. 
jast on the morning of the 29th January 1896. No Hindti matha had ever an abler or more enlightened head. 

8 Preface to Virasdiiyam, p. 20, 
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to another of the same name in Tinnevelly, of which, however, no trace is now left. Nor was 
the Tinnevelly mathe itself the original institution. Until, therefore, more of the history of this 
interesting institution is known, particularly of the way in which the tradition as to Lineal 
succession has been preserved, it is possible to exaggerate the probative force of the statement 
in question. But we are citing the fact and Mr. Damodaram Pillai’s conviction only as 
shewing that, in the opinion of competent native scholars, to assign Sambandha to the fifth 
or the sixth century is net te advocate an extravagant theory. 


The Hon’ble P. Kumarasvami4 of Colombo argues that, since the miracle of the vanni 
tree, with which Sambandha is associated in the Tiruvilaiyddal-Purdnam, is alluded to by the 
heroine of the Silappadigdram, said to have been born in the reign of Karikila, the grandfather 
of Senguttuvan, who was visited by Gajabihu of Ceylon between the years 113-135 A. D., 
the age of Sambandha ought to be accepted as at least prior to the birth of Christ. Supposing 
the age of the exceedingly interesting poem, Silappadigdram, is determined beyond all 
question with the help of the old chronicles of Ceylon, where more than one Gajabahu is 
mentioned, I am not sure whether the first link in the chain of argument, which alone connects 
Sambhandha with that ancient classic, will be accepted by all parties as sound and irrefragable. 
For, however admirable as a work of art, the Tiruvilaiyddal-Purdpam is not distinguished for 
historical accuracy, and it stands alone in associating the vanmi tree story with Sambandha. 
Nor does it agree in its account with the earlier and the more authoritative treatise, the 
Periyapurdnam, even as far as the latter goes. As the matter is of some real importance, I 
would first solicit attention to the difference in the two versions of the tradition itself. 


The Periyapwrdnam version of the story is briefly this:— A trader of the Vaniga caste in 
the town of Vaippir, by name Taman, promises to give in marriage to his nephew® the eldest 
of his seven daughters, but tempted by lucre, he repeatedly forgets his promise and gives away 
to different other parties his first six daughters in succession. The seventh, moved by love 
and pity for the disappointed suitor, escapes with him, proposing to solemnise their marriage 
in the village of the poor nephew. On their way, they halt at a place called Maruganir,® near 
Negapatam, where Sambandha was then sojourning. Here the intended bridegroom is bitten 
by a snake,and in a few hours he expires, leaving his lonely love in indescribable sorrow. 
Her cries of anguish, however, reach the ears of Sambandha who, repairing to the spot and 
becoming aware of the melancholy situation, improvises a hymn invoking the mercy of the 
local deity ; and the man revives as if from sleep. Sambandha then observing the decorous 
behaviour of the Vaniga woman who, because a virgin, would, neither in the worst moments 
of her sad tribulation nor in the rebound of joy, go within touching distance of her lover, 
although he was but her cousin, causes the wedding to be solemnised at once, so that they 
might be a help to one another even on their way; and the married couple resume their 
journey ;' while he himself returns to Sefgattangudi at the request of that famous devotee 
who, when required, scrupled not to slaughter and cook his only child as food for Siva. 
Such is the Periyapurdnam version’ of the story from which the Tiruvilaiyddal® chooses to 
differ in some essential particulars, Shocked probably by the amount of freedom which the 
earlier version would allow the fairer sex, this comparatively recent production gives an account 
of its own of the way in which the lonely couple came to be travelling together. Instead 
of the seven daughters and the six successive disappointments to the poor nephew, this Purdna 





4 His last letter to me on this subject is dated Ist March 1895. 

5 It is usual in this caste to marry a maternal uncle’s daughter, 

6 The name of this village is significant. It means the town of the nephew. Could it be that it was so named 
because of this very incident? If it bore this name in the days of Sambandha, would not the tradition be stiil 

older ? 

7 See the Tirufidnasambandhamtrti-Purdnam, verses 478-484. The particular hymn of Sambandha referred 
to by the Purdwa does not lend any support to the story; on the other hand, verses 8 and10 of it are distinctly 
against any such construction: see Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, p. 622. 

§ See the Tirustlayddal-Purdnam, chapter 64, 
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would allow but one daughter to the Vaniga merchant, whose name and native place, however, 
it does not care to specify. This Vaniga again is here not a sordid but a superior person, who, 
instead of selling his daughters as in the old tradition, piously promises away all his wealth, and 
his only child too, to a nephew of his in Madura, who, to boot, is already married and well 
settled in life. Some time after making known to his townsmen this his wish and will, the 
trader dies, and his widow dies with him on his funeral pyre — a poor substitute for the more 
natural acts of feminine heroism which this later version feels bound to suppress. The fortu- 
nate nephew in Madura is then for the first time informed of the gifts made to him by his 
deceased unele, including his only daughter, and he forthwith hurries to the spot to remove them 
all to his own city. But for reasons not so easy to understand, he sends in advance, not only all 
the treasures he so inherits, but also all his relatives, excepting the virgin girl— an arrangement 
extremely unnatural from a Hindi point of view. It is thus, the couple come to traveF 
together aceording to this Purdna. The cobra bite and death, the subsequent revival through 
the virtue of Sambandha’s verse, and the improvised marriage ceremony at the instance of that 
saint, all follow in due course, though there would seem to be no necessity for the unseemly 
haste in that last act, since according to the Purdna there were all along plenty of servants, 
man and maid, near at hand to render all needful service on the way. Such are the two versions 
of the story, and it does not require much insight to see what liberties are taken with the old 
tradition in the later of the two. I mention the fact, as I believe it would prove helpful to us 
in appreciating the historical value of the episode, which this later version adds to the story, 
end on which the argument of my friend entirely turns. 


The scene of this episode is laid in Madura. To that city the married conple return, and 

in due course is borna son, A childish quarrel between this boy and the children of the first 
wife gives occasion for an altercation between the mothers, during the course of which the 
first wife ventures to question the legal status of the second, and tauntingly inquires as to what 
sort of proof the latter could offer for her alleged marriage on the way. Unable to adduce 
better evidence, the innocent woman cites the vanmi tree, the temple well and the Siva linga 
before which the marriage was solemnised at the melancholy spot of cobra fame, which, according 
to this Purdza, is not Marugantir as in the earlier version, but Purambiyam,® which I am unable 
to identify. “Good witnesses and meet indeed!” jocosely replies her rival ; and it may indeed 
well surprise any one why she had such confidence on these inanimate objects, and none at all 
on any of the many servants of her husband who according to the Purdna aceompanied her from 
her father’s house to Madura, and some of whom at least must have witnessed the rite, even 
supposing Sambandha and his large retinue had retired to their lodgings before the actual 
ceremony was performed, Anyhow, one and all the three witnesses cited did present them- 
selves next morning, within the precincts of the Madura temple, to the joy of innocent faith 
and the discomfiture of ill-natured jealousy. Such is the episode of the vannt tree miracle! 
found tacked on to the story inthe Tiruvilaiyddal-Purdnam ; and the question for usis, whether, 
on the strength of this Purdga, the incident may be taken to have oceurred in the life of that 
very Vaniga lady whose marriage was arranged at Maruganiir by Sambandha. 


As already pointed ont, the earlier and the more reliable treatise, the Periyapurdnam, is 
silent on this point. But this negative evidence in itself cannot carry much weight, since it 
may be met by the consideration that it is no part of the business of that Purdna to relate all 
the incidents in the lives of every one with whom its own heroes eome in contact. There 
being, then, as far as I know, no extraneous evidence, for or against, the accuracy of the episode 
has to be accepted or rejected, according to the estimate we may form of the general historical 


* [See South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Il. p. 881, note 1. — E. H.] 

10 The miraculous nature of the incidents here dealt with is no objection to their being vsed, under certain 
conditions, for sifting historical testimony. If tradition invariably ascribes a particular incident, however 
miraculous, to a given historical individnal, if serves in innumerable ways, direet and indirect, in estimating the 
age of that individual.. Subjective belief in such cases is tantamount to objective existence. 
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veracity of the Purdna in which itis found. Itis not possible in this connection to open an 
explicit discussion on the historical value of the Tiruvilaiyddal-Purdnam, but from what has 
been already said with regard to the version contained in it of the earlier part of the very story 
in question, I trust it may be inferred that it is not altogether a safe ground to build historical 
theories on.41_ My own impression is that in adding on this episode, the Purdna is but trying 
to patch together two independent old traditions. Who knows whether this penultimate 
chapter in the Purdna is itself not written to flatter the pride of the Nayaka rulers of the 
times 12 That this and the two chapters immediately preceding it should have Sambandha 
for their hero, would seem also not devoid of meaning, when we remember that the author 
belonged to a monastery which still claims Sambandha for its founder. It is quite possible, too, 
that the life of ManikkaviSagar is given in an earlier chapter just to enable the author to 
conclude his work with the life of Sambandha, the patron saint of his convent, But such 
speculations apart, I would earnestly beg to repeat that, for my part, I would prefer to wait till 
better evidence is found to take the tradition of the vanmi tree miracle as originating with or 
in the time of Tirufidnasambandha. 


This position would appear to be further confirmed by the way in which the miracle is 
alluded to in the Silappadigdéram. There the heroine couples with the tree that appeared in the 
temple to attest the marriage, not a well and the Siva aga as in the Purdna, but a kitchen. 
The Vaniga lady for whose sake the tree appeared, is claimed again as a native of Paimbugar 
in the Chéla kingdom, and not a nameless sea-port town in the Madura country as in the 
Purdna. The version of the episode in the Tiruvilaiyddal-Purdnam then would seem to differ, 
in essential particulars from the one referréd to in the Silappadigdram, nearly as much as thé 
earlier part of the same story in the work does from what is found in the more trustworthy 
treatise of Sékkilar. Taking then into consideration these suspicious variations in details, as 
well as the conspicuous absence of the historical sense in the Tirunilatyddal, I humbly sub- 
mit, I am not prepared to take the allusion in the Silappadigdram to the vaymi tree miracle as 
proving that Sambandha lived before the composition of that indisputably old and genuine 
classic. On the other hand, critics may not be wanting who may Jook upon this very allusion 
in the more ancient work as discrediting the date assigned to the miracle in the Tiruvilat- 
yddal. Nevertheless the opinion of so able and enlightened a gentleman cannot but be of 
immense value for the purpose for which it is here cited, viz. to attest the modesty of the 
theory I am advocating. 


To the opinions of these native scholars, I am glad, I am now in a position to add the view 
of so esteemed an authority in South-Indian epigraphy as Dr. Hultzsch. He writes: ‘“ As 
poems in the Tami] language are thus proved to have been composed in the time of the early 
Chélas” («. e. Karikala and Kéchchengannin), “there is no objection to assigning the authors of 
the Dévdram to the same period,”!4 The moderation of the hypothesis here advocated which 
assigns them to a later period cannot, I hope, be then questioned. 


For after all, we allow, it is only a hypothesis. Allthat we are sure of isthat theage of 
Samkaracharya isthe lower limit of the ageof Sambandha ; — whatever century we assign to 
‘Sankara, the sixth, seventh or the eighth as may be hereafter finally determined, ~~ that century 
will form the latest period that can be assigned to Sambandha. We reach this conclusion in 
a, diversity of ways. The religious history of Southern India points to the priority of Sam- 
pandha to Sathkara. The absence of all traces of non-dualistic philosophy in the Dévdra 
songs is a well-known fact enforcing the same conclusion. The independent historical facts 


gathered from the sacred Saiva works, not only enable us to trace the influence of Sambandha, 
i 
11 I-mean no disparagement to the Purdnaas a literary work, So charming is its diction and so great its 
powers of clear description that for years together I have been in the habit of reading a few verses of it every day. 
12 The word Nayaks appears several times in this chapter itself ; see for instance verse 11. 
13 See the Silappadigdram, chapter xxi, lines 5 to 35. It South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. p. 153. 
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step by step, from the thirteenth backwards to the close of the ninth century, but raise also a 
strong presumption of his having lived three or four centuries earlier. And finally, the verse 
we have quoted from Samkaracharya’s Saundaryalahari serves to demonstrate that 
Sambandha did actually precede that revered philosopher, We scruple not, therefore, to 
maintain that the age of Samkara constitutes the lower limit to the age of Sambandha. If with 
Dr. Fleet, we believe that ‘Sankara lived between 630 and 655 A.D., the opening of the seventh 
century is the latest possible period that can be assigned to Sambandha. 


We should be glad, if with equal certainty, the upper limit could also be ascertained. 
It is impossible to undertake this part of our problem without transgressing the bounds we have 
set to this paper. We can here only indicate one of the main lines of inquiry we should like to 
pursue. We have already pointed out that Sambandha frequently refers to the famous Chila 
prince Kéchchengannan, the hero of the classical war-song called Xalavali, Onone occasion, he 
speaks of a temple at Vaigal, a village near Kumbakénam, as having been constructed by Ké- 
chcheigannin in “former days.”!5 Clearly then, Sambandha must have lived a considerable 
time after this temple-building red-eyed Chéla. But when did this red-eyed Chéla live? The 
question opens a field of inquiry as wide as the whole range of ancient classics in Tami] — a 
sphere obviously more beset with historical difficulties than that of the sacred Saiva literature 
with which we have been hitherto concerned. 


The farther we proceed into antiquity, the darker naturally becomes the view around ; and 
it is well, for more than one reason, to leave this part of our subject to be taken up on a future 
occasion, for an independent and separate handling which the range and importance of those 
ancient classics would otherwise also demand. 


All that we would, therefore, now say with regard to the upper limit of the age of 
Sambandha is, that it would be found in the age of Kéchcheigannin. Sambandha, in fact, forms 
the line of partition between ancient and modern Tamil, With regard to the lower limit, no 
such indefiniteness need any longer be allowed. The facts we have mentioned demonstrate 
as conclusively as the nature of the subject will admit, that Sambandha could not have lived 
later than the opening years of the seventh century. 


In conclusion, we may indicate the main purposes subserved by this paper. 
(1) It gives a bird’s-eye view of the sacred Tamil literature of the Saivas. 


(2) It shews the position of Sambandha as a Saiva saint and a lyrical . Tami] 


poet 
and. also as the first great adversary of Jainism in Southern India. 


(8) It controverts the opinions of Dr. Barnell with regard to the antiquity and value 
of Tamil] literature. 


(4) It proves the utterly unfounded nature of the hypotheses advocated by Dr, 
Caldwell and Mr. Nelson, with regard to the age of Sambandha, © 


(5) An attempt is made to trace an outline of the religious history of Southern India 
with a view to fix the relative ages of Sambandha, Samkara, and Ramanuja. 


(6) Facts are deduced to prove with the help of the latest archeological résearches 
that Sambandha could not have lived in any period later than the early years of 


the seventh century, leaving the upper limit to be fixed by an inquiry into the 
age of Kéchchengannan. 


Standing as Sambandha does at the close of the ancient and the opening of the modern 
period of Tamil literature, the attempt we have made here to fix his age will, it is hoped, prove 


came a Rc Sc 1 RS ER SES IGE a a a a 





18 Vaiyaga-magildara Vaigay-mér-rrisat, Seyya-han-Valavag, muy seyda Kéyilé; Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, 
p. 443, 
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of some service to further inquiries into the history of the Tami] language and of Dravidian 
civilization in general. At any rate, I earnestly trust, the few mile-stones in that history 
discovered in the course of this investigation will serve to ward off future speculation from 
altogether losing its way. 


Postscript. 


Since the above was written, epigraphy has offered a direct solution of the long- 
standing question as to the age of Tiruiiaénasambandha. Visiting Conjeveram in Decem- 
ber 1895, I found that the archaic Pallava temple, now called Kailésanftha, is the 
same as the one called Kachchi Mérrali in the Dévdra Hymns. If Mérrali means the ‘ Western 
Shrine,’ the name is certainly well suited to the direction in which the shrine now stands. But 
I am afraid it isa mere mistake for Karrali or ‘ Tirukkarrali,’ a name which occurs in several of 
the inscriptions of the temple.4® The substitution of ‘ Tirukkarrali’ for ‘ Tirumérrali,’ wher- 
ever found in the hymns, only improves their rhythm. The local dduvdrs or habitual reciters 
of the hymns know of no place in Conjeveram answering to the name ‘ Tirumérrali,’!” and 
patient inquiry on the spot leads to the same nescience. We have therefore either to suppose 
that the temple of Tirumérrali, celebrated in the Dévéra Hymns, is now gone to such ruins as 
to leave no trace whatever of it behind, or to take that name to be an error for Tirukkarrall. 
I decidedly prefer the latter course, as the result of all the inquiries I was able to make at the 
spot. Othertemples commemorated in the hymns are yet in existence, andif Tirukkarrali were not 
Tirumérrali, there would be no mention ia the Dév.ira Hymns of the one temple in Conjeveram, 
which, of all the shrines, is the mostancient-looking. If the identity, then, is permitted of Tiruk- 
karrali with the Tirumérrali of the printed Dévédra Hynvns, an important inference will force 
itself upon us. From the published inscriptions of the Tirukkarrali or the Kailésanatha temple, 
otherwise known also as R&jasiznhésvara, we learn that it was built by the Pallava prince 
Rajasinnha, the son of Ugradanda, the destroyer of Ranarasika.!®8 We owe to Dr. Hultzsch the 
identification of Ranarasika with Ranariga, the Western Chalukya prince,!® and if he is correct 
in it, it naturally follows that our Rajasiha was at least a contemporary ‘of Pulikégin L,, 
the immediate successor of Ranarfiga on the Chalukya throne. Now Pulikésin I. being the 
direct predecessor of Kirtivarman, whose first year of reign was Saka 487 or A. D. 567, 
Dr. Hultzsch rightly places the construction of the temple of Tirnkkarrali or Rajasimh€svara 
about 550 A. D.20 If, then, we are right in taking the word Tirumérraliin the Dévdra Hymns 
of Appar,”! the elder contemporary of Sambandha, as a mistake or an equivalent for Tiruk- 
karrali, the middle year of the 6th century would form the upper limit of the age of that great 
Tamil saint, which we left to be determined by an inquiry into the age of the Chéla king 
Kéchchehgannan. 


But a still closer and safer approximation seems to be rendered possible by a circumstance 
recorded both in Mr. Foulkes’ grant of Pallavamalla and in the Karam grant respecting a 
successor of our Rajasiha. These two important Pallava documents agree in declaring that 
Warasimbavarman I. defeated the Chalukya king Pulikégin and destroyed his capital Vatapi,” 





16 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. Nos, 82 to 88 and 145 to 150. 

17 [There is, however, a temple named Mérrali in the Weavers’ Quarter. See my Annual Report for 1892-93, 
p. 4 f£., where I have tried to identify those Conjeveram temples which are mentioned in the Periyapurdnam 
and Naldyiraprabandham. — EH, Hultzsch.] 

18 Ibid. No. 24. Werse 11 of this Sanskrit inscription would seem to offer some justification for the modern popular 
name of the temple. Itis there said to rob Kailasa of its beauty, and probably it came to be called Kailésanathar, 
kéyil on that account, 

19 Joid. p. ll. - 20 Jbid. p. 12. 

21 Ramavsami Pillai’s edition, p. 998. Thatthe Puallavas continued in possession of Conjeveram later on is 
proved by aline of Sundara, who, in the last verse of his hymn, speaks of itas ‘the great and fortified city of the 
Pallavas ;’ see p. 999, 

23 Vatipi, as known to the Purdnas, is the Protean brother of the miserly giant Ilvalan of the city of Manimati, 
who used to spite his Brahman visitors, and to save his money at the same time, by changing for the nonce Vatépi 
into a lamb and cooking him up as food for his holy guests. For V&t&pi, once within the intestines of the 
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i.e, Badémi in the Bombay Presidency. Now, since, according to Dr. Fleet, Vatapi 
was wrested from the Pallavas and made the Western Chalukya capital only in the 
days of Pulikégin I., the contemporary of Rajasiha, the founder of the Conjeveram Kailisa- 
nitha temple,— the Pulikésin, who was overthrown by Narasithha I. of the same line and in 
whose reign that capital was destroyed, may be safely identified, as has been done by 
Dr. Hultzsch, with Pulikégin IL, who reigned from about Saka 532,28 or about the early years of 
the 7th Christian century. Now it will be observed that, throughout the foregoing pages, we 
have been trying to make out that we must look for Sambandha somewhere in this century. It 
is therefore with no small gratification we note Mr. Venkayya’s discovery that the conquest of 
Vatapi, almost the only event we are sure of in the history of the Tami] countries for that 
century, is recorded in the Periyapurdnam as a memorable fact in the life of Strutionda, a 
contemporary of our Sambandha.% According to this Purdza, the historical veracity of which 
we have more than once in the preceding pages found reason to assert, one of the many 
military exploits of Siruttonda in the service of his royal master was the conquest of Vatipi 
‘in the north,’ which, in the picturesque language of the poem, he is said “ to have reduced to 
dust.”25 Who then could have been that royal master in whose service Siruttonda reduced 
Vatipi to dust but the Pallava king Narasizhhavarman, whom the Karam grant and the grant 
of Pallayamalla agree in distinguishing as the destroyer of Vatapi? There can be, then, no 
question as to Siruttonda having lived in the early years of the 7th century along with his 
master Narasithhavarman, Bot we have Sambandha’s own evidence to shew that Siruttonda 
and himself were contemporaries. For in the last verse of a hymn celebrating his friend’s 
native village of Sengattahgudi, Sambandha distinctly says that it was composed at the 
special request of Siruttonda.2® It is no longer therefore a venturesome hypothesis of mine, 
but a veritable historical fact, that Tirufidnasambandha, who converted Kiin Pandya of 
Madura and rolled back the tide of Jainism in the south, lived and laboured in the 7th century 
of the Christian era: at any rate, it is a fact capable of as much direct proof as any yet 
established in the history of Southern India. This, then, is the remotest mile-stone we are 
yet able to plant with anything like scientific certainty in the history of the Tamilas. But it 
should never be forgotten that this, the earliest epoch for which we are able to assign a date, 
marks but the dawn of what is unquestionably the modern period in their literature. Not in 
vain, however, would this long and laboured essay prove, should the date which it has all along 
sought to establish, be found to offer a foothold for scaling yet higher in the neglected anti- 
quities of an undeniably ancient and interesting people. 





unsuspecting Brahmans, would turn into a goring goat and find his way out, to be similarly used when fresh 
visitors arrive. The brothers continued to play the trick till Agastya came round, raising subscriptions 
to celebrate his nuptials with his bride Lépamudr&. Vatapi, changed and cooked up as usual, found the- perito- 
neum of the Tamil sage too tough to be rent open, and his mortal parts were accordingly digested, his ghost 
alone passing out as wind! What the meaning of this old myth may be, it is hard to diseover. It turns up, 
however, in almost all the leading Purdnas, and the Tamilas are particularly proud of it, as it redounds ‘to the glory 
of the Védic Rishi, whom tradition, however, absurdly reckons as the founder of their language. Jor a version 
. Of the story in Sanskrit, see Mahdbhérata, Aranyaparvan, Tirthaydtrdsarga, chapter 96. 
38 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. page 11, 


% See Mr, Venkayya’s third article on the Study of Vernaculars in the Madras Christian College Magaxine 
for November 1898, and Hp. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 277 f. 


*5 Siruttondandyandr-Purdnam, verse 6: “ Manyavarkku tondé pby ais eit Vadavi ton-nagaram tugal-4ga, 
ete. 33 
36 Ramasvami Pillai’s edition, tp. 618: ‘*Siruttonday avan vénda.” Sirottonga, meaning ‘humble servant,’ is 


evidently an assumed title. May not his real name be Ganapati, since his temple at Sengittangudi is called 
Ganapattsvara ? 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR. 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 


Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by Geo. A. Grierson, Ph.D., C.I.E., 1.0.8. 


(Continued from p. 102.) 
128. Thou hadst been sent 





a eel 


Masculine. Feminine.’ 

















. fs 4/ 
Dy Me:. se f Shwe at &o me bs”-ma-k 1 f Sywl bo me ésa-ma-k >} 
by thee .. " | i 
i 
~ 2 / ~ | NS As / f 4 2 
by him ... 3 [| Sha A 3 tami dsu-h88 = “3 Shas p? tam! osa-b88 S 
2 J = | *4 : = 
y1 os / rs | 44 aa, Ss 
by US +e] o Shay t Swe! ast dsu-h S- ag} Sha dual asi bsa- i 
rs . +s ey ai ‘ m 
by you .. d pains 2 
bd ee ee ee 2 
by them ... Swe al se timay dsu-h88 1 ‘Shas f s+) timau osa-h8 
rad * J 





bt 


124, He (she) had been sent 


Masculine. | Feminine, 


% 








3 2g . 81.2 4.4 es 

by thee ...| * j give at ds tse 638-tha-n ) = a urge T & tse Osa-tha-n : 
ba Y * 2 s 

BS ‘ / 2 ; f 2 my / r 7 $3 

by you «.. 3 L wy grey! ci tohi 6s¥-va-n  ) 3 i ro) aot sid toht dsa-va-n S 





[This form is only used in the second person. | 


125, We had been sent 





Masculine. Feminine, 


a 











by me ad ( 5 a] ( : — aon *) 
by thee ... cue Se tse Ost-t cane f da. tse dsa-t 
* - ~ - S: 
‘- , Pee 2/3 fare . 
by him ; 4) coe (¢*) (tami) ési-n = 4 2 wal (?) (tami) asa-n = 
by us eee 4 1 rs ‘ J 4 ay 
ae ? of ona sy ’ » = 
by you ...| 9° Bent 823 tohd ési-vg | 3.|* Me $901 883 toht dsa-ve | &. 
/ / / 
by them ... ( Slot (903) (Hmau) bsi-k J { SlsT (503) (timau) dsa-k j 


3 ce lS ISS fa SE OS PO, EL EE GS TS OB TS RIC AS EEE ET EEE TCE SIT TE ITE NEE ELE TELL CE TE ED 


[As elsewhere in the case of the first person, tam! and timau must be omitted when the 
suffixes n and & aré used. See § 89.] 





* fe 
68 Instrumental suffix omitted, as the pronoun in the instrumental is given: thus, Shun yt Bsu-le for SA yi 


fs 
Gsvena-k, and Slqu gt és"-ha-&, as in aorist and perfect. See § 118, note 59. 
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126. You had been sent 
































Masculine. | Feminine. 
/? 4/7 
by thee ... ° en ° iis, 
y “19 : , 2 "3 ‘ Tt , | S 
by him ,../ 4 i g real ee tan Asi-yq? = 13 % pel es tam dsa-va68 = 
- @ xR o e 
= AY / / Pan cs AS / / r § 
- o & ” re 
by you ! * titans £. 
oe a | | hts : 
by them ... [ 8901 963 tdmaw st-1.q68 J \ 3907 503 timau dsa-va® J 
. 127, They had been sent 
Masculine, Feminine. 
hd SSS 
( /. ; 3 /. / t r - 
by thee ., Slehae 7 && tse Osi-tha-k >} 7 ha ( Agiwl da tee dsa-tha-k | 3 
s : | o o | 8 ~~ s - | 8 
1 La : 
> e e % < -y 4 c S 
2 / 2 . se : * | SE 
by you... Soul 483 tohi dsi-va-k J = { Sywt 883 tohi dsa-va-k J = 


[This form is used only in the second person. | 


The Causal verb is conjugated exactly like the simple one, and need not be given. All 
that is necessary is to substitute the corresponding forms of the past participle passive, as 
explained above in § 119. 


Future Perfect and Dubitative.7? 
128. I, — Subject—a Noun. 























Singular. 
Masculine, Feminine, 
a (by me .., ( tome ) ( : } 
B | _ « Ee a 
3 t by thee ... - . a | $5 
/ tS 

re by him z* ps tami? = ad Ne os 3 
= a a i y = fis o ° | S 5 l I | = 
na Pa iC )< ba 3 4 / > 3S i, < ps A \ 3 
m= 2 . ft ° x Wey o® 2 
e by you ... a | | a 3 SS 
= I } a" ; ta Pe 
= 3 

{by them ... { a+ timan J ( Ay g ; 








69 Instrumental suffix omitted as before, 
rae 


1 Only in Mp. 11 By her, 44) tamé. 


9 
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a a aa eT 
72 Not dsana-n, see § 53, 1, 0. 
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Singular. 
Masculine. | Feminine. 
(by me ( pao -- me dse-m ") ( po oe jae 7 
o = = 
by thee ear uel as tse dse-t Acne 5 a dse-t 
2 by him 5 3 “3 ee. 2S 
lone) e Woe 
é S a ea a 
S \, ou en ° Saul oie: \* 
a yy so bees Oht As*-va | 2 o A dst-vq 
rab) - 1 * = O r 
a Lby them ... c Seater. J L—— & =| ase: | 
A {by me pao } { dse-m pool 7 ( dse-m 
bs by thee oT dse-t wrine | dse-t 
e by him ,,. wat | s i, : | dise-n yal sy 4 3 | dse-n 
2 1 (°)3 by us —— % a a sis, <o S 
/ sr / : S 
by you bau | Ast-nq | Soul | : | ds; -ve 
( | by them ,,, Shao f j L dse-k Shao T 5 L dse-k 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee eT ey 
Plural 
Masculine. | Feminine. 
f by me ( +t > | ( : tio 
by thee...) ae <3 a i 9 g 
by him 5 fe ot CF * Se ot ¢ 
@)4 9 4 GH > S| oF fa bt 
¥ us mal j 5 g @ a 2 ie 
~ 8 © nm 5 ie 2 ° - 3 
: by you... Ja a & s 2 54 1S 
a I Oo Mg) 
= 
a) Pte Bex / 3 
4 (by me pio f E dsana-m } pine? Ce- Maan a-m 
m aye 
E 2 ky lag | eit He : dsana-t FE: rN 4 OE ga bo dsuna-t 3 
aa Slept oe Vig. aman 
Osea kee oe gas PEEP eed S. 
= y us ) \ | nee. as comets 3 Ye! oes. =} ¢ S| ‘S 
ts E | by you 7 5 ‘le : re deieacee “0 | $ gine f Ba dsana-v 
Fa lby them .. ( —— GA = 7 ——— 
ee ia) ff a 
= {by me ...| el 1. { deana-m pine } { asama-m 
/ iy | 
he thee ... Beat dsana-t wenden T ar a dsana-t 
* 4/ > , 4 
fe him ea: ‘gece “4 &. dsana-3?" cpaiwe T + mI = 4 dsana-s™ 
by us ort 8g 3S I cea ~ Us: <s 
tt | J. s | ttl s 8 
by YOU ond gas adsana-va $ pinot désana-va 
i yy 
\ by them ... oti *  L dsana-k Shine T J _dsana-h 
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II.—Subject—a Pronoun. 


129. As in the examples of the Perfect and Pluperfect. 


» 2 wf 
[Thus 20} 90 &) (yngiue? de tse dse-iha-s bo sizmut, I may have been sent by you; you 
may have sent me. 


Note that before suffixes consisting of a single consonant, the 4 of dst becomes e.]| 
Causal. 
; , , wes See 
180, Asinthe Primitive verb, substituting “552, mdéranédumut, etc., for 3.9 shemut. 


1381. Optative Perfect. 


” » 
WAV 5 gun &gut do me dsihe stlamut, had I sent (Passive construction). 


i f 
Ware g AS Le dew? do me dsihe mdranévmut, had I got killed (Passive construction). As in 


the Perfect Indicative. Astha may be substituted for dsihe. 


182. [The c forms of the simple verb may be given as further examples. 





Singular. 


Masculine, Feminine. 





¢ 


by me ... aoe 


by thee oe 
by him wee 


a = 
ow} ~~ eau f 
dsihe-m stiemut 


- 


ro) 


Td 


Gsthe-t stizmut 
sd » f , 
ny) 4 ® 
ee Auxiliary sameas in the mas- 
culine ; the past participle 





C 
(¢) dsthe-n siemut ‘ = 3° 
; in the feminine, @™j2~ 


by us ... rr shemuts, 


gee =e 





> 2 7 

S05 gue Bygaof 

by YOU. s- eee aoe no 
dsthe-va stizmut 


05.90 Lene f 
by them _ on 


| el) eee aos 


dsthe-k silamut 
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Plural, 
Masculine, | Feminine, 
: ( a fll { > 
| by WG ess ow. ace ae ej piges 
Acchahaa stizmatt 
ae / a 447 
by thee eaa eee ne caigae f | 


deah ones sie pad Auxiliary same as in the 
Wj gae cyaigae T masculine . plural; the 
- past participle in the 





by hina... eas 


(c)4 


: dsahana-s sizmatt’ ~ 
by us ... eae 


feminine plural, ban? ; rm 
shzamaisa. 





/ - ft 


ie you... eee ; “aa bao f 


asahana-va sizmatt 
- »# 440 , 
- e Ss 
by them - es alae 


Gsahana-k stizmat 


e 
' 
I 
} 


= 
Pio the ere 18 @ pronoun, the example of the Perfect and Pluperfect Indicative is followed. EB. ges 


o> # 
nj ne dy ndien T > tse dsthe-tha-s bo sizmut, had I been sent by thee, hadst thou sent me. Asiha- may be 
substituted for tsthe ehonmioul. 7 


183. Conjugation of the Aorist of =e verbs «xd diun (or clea to ade, and its 
similars, 


Subject—a Noun. 





























Singular, 
. Masculine, Feminine. 
‘ . ; 
& 
(by me ...|: | i ae } c 3 } 
| ja ° oO 
by thee ...| - | ; | E | 
: 3 tam*78 #2 
by him ... = i & \ A 
t ee -_ Ea 
(a)4 Fe ee or w 4 oe 68 
: | daol ast 3s 8g 1 
by us ae. i 7 2 a 
< . .- { nest 5 
g by you ...|- ” ee ‘s- 
- 3 timan | | F 
ri { by them ... [-; J L & J 
n~] 
2 / 
E { by MeO cel: ete &o me diutu-m pre to me dtésq-m | 
- Pm / e 
by theé ... wks da tse diutu-t anode tse ditsa-t- 
b - him ees ~ aa 
Ba 
by us eon a . Seo 
#2 28 see aes 
| by you... $e 623 tohi diutu-va Bead 223 diteg-va 





EES 


by them ... 





t 
1® By her, + tami. 
Lee 
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ee ee ee ee ee 
; Singular. ; 

Masculine, | Feminine, 
22 : / 
f by me a. ie diutu-m pro diisa-m 
2? : ) f / ° 
by thee ed deutu-t mas ditsa-t 
S Bs va 
is (<)2 by him ... wo dtutu-n Wed ditsa-n 
a | 7 
: by US aw. 
E y 432 / : ' 
by you a. B50 diut¥-vg 35e5 ditsa-va 
2? 4 
(by them ... S\N35  diutu-k Gay ditsa-k 
1 ws 
Plural, 
Masculine, Feminine, 
{by me ... g } 3 ] 
© 
by thee ... | Ba | Et | 
| ty 7) az! 4 
a ~~ ¢ w ° 
; (a) 4 by him oe . * : a B : * oar J 5 : : . 
rr an * fa of & 
a So 
by you ... | 5 a | | E os ; 
qi 
(by them ... & & 
| [mY L mY 
/ 
(by me, ... piste me diti-m po 2 - me ditsa-m 
~ / 
eS by thee ... 598m tse diti-t _ maods tseditsa-t 
3) oo ‘ ° o 
> 
“5 by him ... ee an 
nt OF i 
3 by us — ees 
= ’ LT ere 
by you 8339 223 tohi ditt-va Sxe5 623 tohi ditsa-va 


| by them ... 


(byme a. 

| by thee ,.. 

Pere 

by him .,.., 
(c) 

by us eas 


by you -... 


Lby them .,. 





_ ow 


iy 


adite-m 
aditi-t 
dits-n 
Citt-ve 


diti-k 


[Diut- may be spelled dyué- throughout, | 


/ 
pms ditsa-m 
/ 


SxS ditsa-t 
/ @ 
wed ditsa-n 


Mt 
b9>S dtisa-va 


t 
a9 ditsa-k 
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ad 
134, The verb-cri* heun (or hyun), to take, [nearly] follows ra & diun (or dyun) in the 
formation of its Aorist, [Its cforms are sing., masc. heutu, fem. hets; plur., masc. heti, fem, 


' 2 “ ? 
hetsa.] 43 2tun (or zyun), to be born, follows wt yun, to come (§ 66). The following are the 
a and c Aorist forms of w+) niwn (or zywn), to take away :— 


H 5 + o 4 é e e s 
mM. sg. (9, 2), 9, xed, dul, ai, do me, tami, asi, timau niu (niu, ny) - 

















(a) f. 8g. aa) Ta) ne) a ee) ny Pe | Ye 
m. pl. sr a) a) a) ee) i) » — miy? 
/ 
f. pl. oy Fy ne ) ee) ey rs ee) eS 9 nya 
Subject. 
Singular. | Plural. 
Masculine, . Feminine, | Masculine. Feminine, 
| ? 4 /. e f, . 
be by me ...| e535 nid-m hae ntya-m ee ni-m ee Niya-m 
e ?, / e ® y ® 
= by thee ...[ Sy) mile | SB ntya-t SL ods niya-t 
4 7 oc a 
= by him ...| wid ntien wii niya-n we ni-n75 qh? niya-2 
on (c) y y = 
o ad ad 
5 byus —— oy 
, 4 a os ‘ ‘7, : . /. ff, . 
wn by YOU see ) 3 Pw NtU-VE : $ a niya-va $ gas ni-va % 35 NiYA-VG 
i] ” a ” 
oS. / : ds oe /, . “ 
E by them ...| Sa) nid-k Si niya-k Hai ni i 2h niya-k 
gE ST a DP TN I EE I GE PE NSE OS I I PE ES TEE IED TT OE TET RTD TN IE STE OE ES ALI EE 
[Nyd- may be substituted for nti- throughout. ] C 


* 
185. So also are conjugated the transitive verbs wes kheun (or khyun), to eat, and w> 
2 / 
cheun (or chyun), to drink: e gn woe’ khed-n, wies isheya-n, I, however, also find the 


following additional forms of the 3rd person of the Aorist :— 


rege ent ee 








Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. | Masculine, Feminine, 
/ / , / 
eS khyau dares kheyéyg estes Isheyéy &saeS kheyéya 


/ 
> chyaw 





/ 


7 SAD Dy and && tse ni-t rgti chiz, by thee were good things taken, thou receivedst good things. 


? 


-” 


Luke, xvi. 25. 
/ 


_— 


44 


dd wy wt! nin pangitt bah tsAt, by him were his twelve disciples taken, he took his twelve disciples 


3% 


oe 
with him, — Matth. xx. 17, 


~ 
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Thas following 3 gav (§ 79). [All these forms are really Plup. II. : The true Aorist of 
these two verbs is not used. } 


_ The conjugation of the intransitive verb wis peun, to fall, will be found under thie head of 
Intransitive verbs (§ 154). ~ 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. : 


‘186. All the verbal forms hitherto treated are active ones, and have -(with the exception 
of the Aorist, Perfect, and Pluperfect) also active meanings. The three tenses last mentioned, 
as we have above explained (§ 88), although passive in their literal meaning, must he 
classed under the active voice, and treated .as eee of.the English Past, Perfect and 


Pluperfect Active ; for. ‘by him was sent,’ ho e tam siz’, means ‘he sent;’ ‘by him had been 


md 
sent,’ I en 53.3 es “tomt sizmut 6s, means ‘he had sent.’ If, however, the Agent (answering 


to the question, ‘ by whom § P’) is not expressed, the sentence becomes a trae passive, the form- 
ation of which we now ie to treat. 


pha a ai se eee naukar sézang -@v, ‘the servant- was sent,’ is a true passive; but 
Pree v ‘Ub aly 2 pddshéhan’® séz" naukar, by the king was the servant sent, i. ¢., the okay sent 
the sarvant, is a true active, in a.passive construction. : 

137, The true Passive is formed by a circumlocution ; 7, ¢., by compounding the ‘oblique 
base of the masculine infinitive?” of the main verb with the Anziliary verb wi yun, to come, 
H. g., ‘the man was sent,’ at bs ‘5 ire pen mahanyuv sézang do (here the Agent i is not expressed) 


‘the man will be sent,’ rs 835 30 pier mahanyue sdzang yiyt. For the conjugation of w yun 
see §§ 664, 


138. The following are the principal parts of the conjugation of a.Passive verb. 
139. Imperative. 
. nd sg. 33 A553 yee szang yi, ete. 
140, Infinitive, ws Bh yc0 sdzqne@ yun. 
| a 141, Participles, 


ste * - 
Present, wlyt iy sdzane yirdn. 
; rs 2 

(Perfect, - wai = siizmut). 

2 o/s slo» ; : 

. Future, west Fhe — sdzang yivavun. 
° ad 

Participle Absolute, wy diye sdzang ytt. 


‘Simple Tensés. * 
142. Indicative. 


Cmte 1. : 
Present Indefinite, and Future, doz aj 900 sdzang ytma, etc. 


Oe OG are are ge gee ge 
2 ft 


6 The Agent can also be Penne by the =— ale i. vasilah, by means of; coven sit, with; or dgit atha, 
by the hand of, 


-17 [That isthe oblique (ablative) masculine, see § 20, (d). The idiom ig exactly the same as the'Hindt dék as 
mén dni, to come into seeing, to be seen, So sizang yun means literally, , tocome into sending, Thence to be sent. | 


al eres gow es 





vt 
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: ‘fs 
Aorist, «5: cel d-s sdzana, etc. 


4¢ -» > 
(Pluperfect IT. 455 9 ont dyd-s sézana.) 
143. Optative and Past Conditional. 


4¢ = sle 
Stal S50 sdzang yima-ha, etc. 


4 /s 
Precative, 425:4)} 50 sézana yizthe. 


Compound Tenses. 


144, Indicative. 
’ // «~ 
Pres. Def. cpt> uly &j 50  sdzane yivdn chhu-s, ete. 
2 { ed 
Imperf. cry! wl diy gw  sdzana yivdn dsu-s, etc. 
» ” ffs 
Perfect, cree oT cjg sdzana dmut chhu-s, etc. 


si f os a - 4 Pad Aa 
Pluperf. <p, wwe f Ki ge sozana amut dsues, etc. 


145, Dubitative.7§ 


Singular. 
Masculine, — Feminine. 
(1) am? aol aise aot g@f ayy 
sézang@ dmut dsa _ sbzang dmuts dse 
(2) let ca’ ab5 5% Slat get aijpe 
shzana dmut dsa-k sdzana dmuis dsa-& 
(3) def wnel ah; yu buf ght ah; yu 


” 


sézana dmut ast sdzana dmuts dst 


Plural. 


Masculine. Feminine. f 
‘fees // 


/ / / 4/ 
(1) yet wrt Kd 5 we ol és &35 gas 


sdzana dmati dsau sizana dinatsa dsau 
/ 4/f 7 //» 
(2) poof cot  bi5 gue gel eT ashy 
” ” Pd 
sdzang dmatt asin sézana dmatsa dsiu 
(3) eye t wo T dS 5 ga eyo T és 835 go 
sdzang dinat* dsan sdzana dmatsa dsan 


146. The Causal is treated similarly, e. g., 
stot 
Imperative & 43,0) ,le mérandvane yi, and so on. 
(To be continued.) 
tA 


7 Soin Mp. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


DATES OF THE KOLLAM OR KOLAMBA ERA. 
(Continued from p. 56.) 

Mr. P. SunpARAM Piuuatr has sent. me two 
more dates of the Kollam era which admit of 
exact verification. 

16. —The year 782, Kaliyuga 4708; the 6th day 
of Mésha, Friday, the first tithi of the dark 
half, Jydti (?)' nakshatra, Siddhi yéga, the sign 


of Karkataka rising; Jupiter In Mina, and | 


Saturn in Dhanus. — In Saka-Samvat 782 + 747= 
1529 = Kaliyuga 4708 expired the Mésha-sarm- 
kranti took place on the 28th March A. D. 1607, 
by the Sfrya-siddhénta 19h. 52 m., and by 
the Arya-siddhanta 17 h. 17 m. after mean 
sunrise; and the month of Mésha therefore 
commenced on the 29th March, and the 6th of 
Mésha was Friday, the 3rd April A. D. 1607. 
On this day the first tithi of the dark half 
ended 6h. 48 m., and the nakshatva was Svati 
for 11h. 50 m., and the yéga Siddhi from 2h. 
27 m. after mean sunrise. At noon Jupiter's 


mean place was lls 5° 55’, and his true place | 


11s 9° 16’, in both cases in Mina; and Saturn’s 
mean place 8§ 23°37’, and his true place 85 26° 
19’, in both cases in Dhanus. The sun’s 
longitude at sunrise was 5° 4’, and the sign of 
Karkataka therefore was rising about midday. 


17.— The year 412, the month of Makara, 
Sunday, Révati nakshatru, Jupiter in Dhanus, — 
In Saka-Sanvat 412 + 746 = 1158 expired the 
month of Makara commenced on the 26th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1236, and the day of the date is 
Sunday, the 4th January A. D. 1287, when the 
nakshatra was. Révati about the whole day. 
vupiter’s mean place was &§ 18° 42’, and his true 
place 88 17° 42’, in both cases in Dhanus. 


It will be seen that in these two dates it practi- 
cally makes no difference whether we take the 
statements regarding Jupiter’s position to refer 
to his mean place or to his true place. And the 
same may be said of the dates Nos. 2 (Jupiter 
in Mésha),.3: (in Kumbha), 10 (in Dhannus), 14 (in 
Vrigchika), and 15 (in Vrishabha). The two 
remaining dates that mention Jupiter’s place, 
Nos. 4. and 13, each offer a difficulty. - 


The date No. 13, as we have seen, corresponds 
to the llth November A. D. 1581, and it records 
that Jupiter then was in Dhanus. But by the 
Sdrya-siddhinta rule without bija Jupiter’s mean 
place on the llth November A. D. 1581 was 





1 This apparently should be Sxdii. 
2This note -was written.in April 1896, before the 
publication of The Indian Calendar by Mr. Sewell and’ 





9s 15°17’, and his true place 98 1° 47’, 4. e., Jupiter 
im either case was in Makara, not in Dhanus, If 
we might calculate Jupiter’s true place from his 
mean place with bija, we should indeed obtain 
8s 28° 57’, with Jupiter in Dhanus, but are we 
allowed to do so? # 


The date No.4 (the year 348, the month of 
Mina, Thursday, Anuradha wakshatra, Jupiter in 
Karkataka), judging by the other dates, should 
fallin A. D. 1178, but in that year the month of 
Mina contained no Thursday on which the 
nakshatra was Anurfidh&; and the probability 


‘therefore is that the corresponding date is 


Thursday, the 16th March A. D. 1172, when the 
nakshatra was Anuradhé. If this were absolutely 
certain, the position of Jupiter, referred to in the 


. date, would undoubtedly be his mean one; for 


on the 16th March A. D. 1172 Jupiter’s mean 
place was in Karkataka (35 1° 48’), as required 
by the date, and his true place in Mithuna 
(28 25° 257). 


The seventeen dates treated of do not enable 
us to say whether the years of the Kollam era 
are ordinarily quoted as current or expired years. 
In fifteen of them (Nos. 1 and 2, and 5-17) the 
difference between the given year and the 
year A. D. (from about the middle of Angust to 
about the middle of August), in which the date 
falls, is 24-25; but in No. 8 that difference ig 
825-26, and in No. 4it is 823-24. This shows that 
either the given year of No. 3 or that of No. 4 is 
certainly wrong (whether current or expired), 
and that neither of them can be utilized to decide 
the question whether the years of the other dates 
are current or expired ones. 


Gottingen. F. KigLHoRrny. 





THE DISTRICT OF CUKHSA. 


THE last number of the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol. IV., Part ii., brings us a new critical edition 
and translation by Prof. Buhler of the so- 
called Taxila copper-plate, which records the 
erection of a monastery at a place called Chema, 
to: the north-east of Takkhasgila or Taxila. In 
this document the donor, Patika by name, is 
called the son of Liaka Kusuluka, who himself is: 
designated as Chahara-Cukhsasa ca chatra- 


pasa. 


Professor Biihler is unquestionably right in 
explaining these words to mean “‘that Liaka 


Mr. Dikshit, According to that book, we apparently 
are allowed to calculate Jupiter’s true place from his. 
mean place with ba, 
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ruledas Satrap over the districts of Chahara and 
Cukhss.” General Cunningham, Archeological 
Survey Reports, V., p. 68, had proposed to 
identify both names with that of the modern 
Sir-Sukh, the place where the inscription has 
been found. But Prof. Bithler rightly points 
out that according to the text itself the place 
was called Chema. 


Professor Biihler ingeniously connects the name 
Cukhsa, which might possibly be read also 
Cuskha, with “the curious Sanskrit coska, 
which, according to the Trikdndagesa means ‘a 
horse from the districts on the Indus.’” And he 
adds: ‘ Might not coska, like saindhava, ‘a horse 
from Sindh,’ be a purely territorial name denoting 
some particular district on the Indus, and a 
variant of Cukhea or Cuskha?” 


On perusing these remarks we are forcibly 
reminded of the name of the fertile tract now 
known as Cac (or Chach), which forms part of the 
Attock Tahsil of the Rawalpindi District. It 
stretches as a low-lying level plain along the left 
bank of the Indus above Attock; on the east it 
is bounded by the range of the Gandgarh hills. 
Tts length from south-west to north-east is about 
25 miles and its greatest breadth about 12 miles. 


Through this plain, which in the Gazetteer of the 
District (revised edition, 1898-94) is described as 


extremely fertile and rich in wells, led the old | 


yoad which connected Taxila-Shahdhéri with 


Udabhanda, the ancient capital of Gandhara on |. 


the right bank of the Indus, the modern Und. 
Hiuen-Tsiang, when he proceeded on his return 
journey in three marches from Ta-ch’a-shi-lo 
(Taksagila) to U-to-kia-han-ch’s (* Udakahinda, 
the Udabhanda of the Rajatarangini), must have 
crossed the Oac plain; ef. Life, transl. Beal, 
p- 191, and my paper Zur Geschichte der Oidhis 
von Kdbul in Festgruss an R. von Roth, 1898, 
p. 208. 


The phonetic facts permit of our deriving the 
modern name from the Cukhsa of the inscription. 
The former is spelt both Cac and Chach in the 
District Gazetteer (see e. g. pp 3, 47 and 103, 
144 sqq.) and other works. I regret that when 
I followed on a tour in 1892 the track of Hiuen- 
Tsiang to Udabhd&nda-Und, I did not pay atten- 
tion to the actual pronunciation of the nante by 
the inhabitants. 


Tf we assume that the correct form was Gach 
we can account for the phonetic changes of the 
name without difficulty. Ch for khsa is what we 
have to expect after the analogy of Skr. 
kea > ch of Prakrit and Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 
(see Beames, Compar. Grammar of Modern Aryan 





Languages, I., p. 309). The change of Sky. 
u > a@ is also well known to the phonology of 
the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars (see Dr. 
Grierson’s essay, ZDMG.xlizx., p. 406). 


General Cunningham has correctly observed 
in his Ancient Geography of India, p. 109, that 
the traditional designation of the territory in 
which Sh&hdhéri or Taxila is situated is Cac- 
Hazara, and a glance at the map shews that the 
Cac plain must have formed part of any larger 
territorial division which had its administrative 
centre at Taxila. General Cunningham came 
thus close enough to the identification of Cac 
with Oukhsa, but seems yet to have missed it. 
He explains in the above-quoted passage Oac- 
Hazara as a ‘corruption of *Sirsa-sahasra,’ and 
subsequently (Archceol. Survey Reports, V., p. 68) 
he has looked for Cukhsa in the name of the 
modern village Sir-Sukh near Shahdhéri. 


The name Chahara (or Chaharata, as restored 
by Dr. Bhagvanlal) I am at present unable to 
trace. I am similarly prevented by press of 
work from looking for earlier references to the 
name Cac in Muhammadan works and elsewhere, 
which might possibly furnish us with the missing 
links between the modern form: and its Prakrit 
original, 

M. A. SreIn. 

Lahore: 8th April, 1896. 


THE ELEVENTH. ORIENTAL CONGRESS, 
PARIS, 1897. 


Tres Orientalists who met at Geneva in Sept. 1594 


| unanimously decided that the next Congress 
should be held at Paris during 1397. 


The French Orient2lists have consequently been 
discussing the date of this Congress, the con- 
stitution of its different sections, and the pro- 
visional arrangement of the proceedings they 
propose to hold in conjunction with their col. 
leagues in Europe, America and the Hast — im 
short, the steps necessary for the furtherance of 
efforts made for more than twenty years by pre- 
vious Congresses on behalf of Oriental Languages, 
History and Archeology. 


The duration of the Congress has been fixed 
from the 5th to the 12th September 1897, and 
below will be found a list of the Sections and 
Committees of Management. The Committees 
will be very glad to include in the Sections all 
the savants who care to join. -Later on notice 
will be given of the facilities which will be grant- 
edto Orientalists by the French Railway Adminis- 
trations and of the manner in which their days 
will be employed during their stay in Paris. 
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M. Ernest Leroux has been appointed treasurer 
and publisher to the Congress, and it has been 


decided to fix the fees at 20 francs. 


International Congress of Orientalists : 
&.th Session, Paris, September, 1897. 
Patron. 

The President of the Republic. 
Standing Committee. 

President: M. Charles Schefer, Rue de Lille, 2. 
Vice-President : M. Barbier de Meynard, Boule- 
vard de Magenta, 18. 


Secretaries : Prof. Maspero, Avenue de l'Obser- 
vatoire, 24; Prof. Henri Cordier, Place Vin- 
timille, 3. 


Members: M. H. Aymonier, Rue du Général 
Foy; 46, 
M. Em. Guimet, Place d’Iéna. 
Prof. Jules Oppert, Rue de Sfax, 2. 
M. G. Sehlumberger, Avenue d’Antin, 27. 
M. Em. Senart, Rue Frangois Ier, 18. ° 
Marquis de Vogiié, Rue Fabert, 2. 


Treasurer and Publisher: M. Ernest Leroux, 
Rue Bonaparte, 28. 


General Managing Committees. 
First Section. 
Aryan Languages and Archeology. 


(a) India. 


MM. Barth, Bréal, Senart, Vinson: Secretary, 
M. Sylvain Levi. 


(>) Persia, 


MM. Carriére, Dieylafoy, Drouin, Blochet: 
Secretary, M. Meillet, 


(c) Linguistics. 


MM, Bréal, V. Henry, Hd, Specht: Secretary, 
M. Louis Duvanu, 


Second Section. 
Languages and Archeology of the Far Hast, 


(a) China and Japan 
MM. Cordier, Devéria, Guimet, DeRosny, Ed. 
Specht: Secretary, M. Ed Chavannes. 
(b) Indo-China, Malay Countries and 
Polynesia. 
MM. Aymonier, Bonet, Cordier, Marre : Secre- 
tary, M. P. Lefévre-Pontalis. 
Third Section. 


Musalman Languages and Archeology. 
MM. Barbier de Meynard, Devenbourg, Houdas, 
Schefer : Secretary, M. Casanova. 
Fourth Section. 
Semitie Languages and Archeology. 
(a) Aramaic, Hebrew, Phoenician, Ethiopic. 
MM. Ph. Berger, Rubens Duval, Marquis de 
Vogtié: Secretary, M. L?Abbé Chabot. 
{(b) Assyrian. 
MM. Henzey, J. Oppert, L’Abbé Quentin, 
Thureau-Dangin: Secretary, R. P. Scheil. 


Fifth Section. 


Egypt and the African Languages. 


MM. Guieysse, General Hanotean, Lefébure, 
Maspero, Pierret: Secretaries, MM. René Basset 
and Moret. 


w 


Sixth Section. 
The Hast, Greece, Greek Relations with the 
Hast, and Turkey. 


MM. D. Bikélas, H. Legrand, G. Schlumberger : 
Secretaries, MM. Jean Psichari and Théodore 
Reinach. 


Seventh Section. 


Hithnography and Folk-lore of the Fast. 


Prince Roland Bonaparte, Dr. H. T.Hamy, 
M. Girard de Rialle: Secretary, M. F’. Grenard. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A NOTE ON ORIENTATION. 


Tax fourth prayer of the Musalman day, 
known in Arabic as Suldiu’l-Maghrid (the prayer 
at snnyise), in Persian as Namdz-i-Shdm (even. 
ing prayer), in Pashtn as Nnd-Kkhdm (evening 
prayer), is appointed to be said a few minntes 
after sunset — 7. e., after the orb of the sun has 
disappeared from the view. It is a tradition that 
the object of Muhammad in fixing the time was 
to avoid any suspicion of his followers holding 
the Sabian tenets and worshipping the sun, as 


also to remove from them all temptation to 
orientation or sun-worship. This latter is the 
primary cause of the Hindu worshipping the 
pérad (east), and apparently of the Christians of 
the Greek, Latin, and even Reformed Protestant 
Churches bowing to the east at certain portions 
of their Church Service. The J ews, Semitic 
brethren of the Arabs, shared with them their 
abhorrence of orientation. See Ezekiel’s horror- 
stricken vision (Ezekiel, viii. 16). 


Z. C. PLowpen, in P. N. and Q, 1883. 
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PANDUKESVAR PLATE OF LALITASURADEVA. 


BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 


HIS plate is preserved in the temple of Yéga-badarit at Pandukésvar, in the GarhwAl 
district of the Kumaun division of the North-Western Provinces.) A rough translation 
of the inscription which it contains was published, in 1875, by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, B. C. S., in 
a collection of inscriptions? from the temples of Kumaéun and Garhwél, translated by a Calcutta 
Pandit, and circulated with the object of endeavouring to identify the localities and personages 
mentioned in them. And the text of the inscription was afterwards edited, with a good 
photolithograph, by the late Dr. Rajéndralal Mitra,’ in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1877, p. 71 ff. I now re-edit the inscription from the published photolithograph. 


The plate is a single one, inscribed on one side only. It is said to measure 24” broad by 
16” high, not including a handle-like projection, said to be 5” high, on the proper right side.‘ 
In the middle of the projection is let in a lead seal, 3’ in diameter, which projects about 3” 
above the front and }” above the back of the plate. This seal has, on a countersunk surface, the 
figure of a bull couchant, facing the proper left, and beneath it a legend in three lines the text 
of which will be given below. The projection, besides, contains the word &r?, which is engraved 
on the proper left of the seal, opposite to the head of the bull. The engraving apparently is 
very deep and mosi carefully executed, and the writing, which runs across the breadth of the 
plate, is in a perfect state of preservation, — The size of the letters must be between } 
and 2.-— The characters, which in line 23 include the ordinary numeral figures for 1,2, and 3, 
belong to the northern clags of alphabets. They are of the same type as those of the Aphsad 
inscription of Adityaséna, and closely resemble those of the Déé-Baranark inscription of 
Jivitagupia II.6 That they haye to be assigned to comparatively early times is shown by the 
circumstance that such letters as p, m, y, and s throughout are open at the top, by the forms of 
the initial @ and the medial diphthongs,® by the use of the final form of ¢ (in samvat, 1. 23, and 
vasét, 1, 27), and by the fact that in the conjunct ry the sign for r is everywhere written on, not 
above, the line. They are undoubtedly more antique than the characters of the two British 
Museum inscriptions (from Northern India) of the [Vikrama] years 981 and 983,’ published 
ante, Vol. XIII. p. 250 ., and even than those of an unpublished British Museum inscription 
of the second year of the reign of Mahéndrapaladéva (of Kananj); and they may, in my opinion, 
be assigned with confidence to abont the middle or the second half of the 9th century A. D. — 
In respect of orthography, it will suffice to state that the letter b everywhere is denoted by the 
sign for v, that ¢ throughout is doubled in conjunction with a following r, and that the sign of 
the upadhmdnitya is employed in Dhirjjaléh=prasdddt, 1.3, and the letter » instead of anusvdra 
in anydné=cha, 1.15. — Except for nine benedictive and imprecatory verses in lines 24-30, the 
whole text is in prose, which is not wanting in the quality of djas. It is remarkable for the long 
list of officials® enumerated in lines 11-16, and contains several technical terms (pointed ont in, 

1 See Dr. Fiihrer’s Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, p. 46. 

2 Lowe a copy of this probably very rare publication to Dr. Hoernle. — It is a great pity that the texts of these 
inscriptions have not yet been made generally accessible. §o far as [ can see from the rough translations, the 
inscriptions are really of some importance, and they apparently contain sufficient data to enable one to calculate 
the times of the kings of whom they treat, 

® His text has been reprinted by Mr, Atkinson in his Gazetteer of the North-Western Provinces, Vol. XI. 
p- 478 ff., and in the Praichinalékhamdalé of the Kévyamdalé, Vol. I. p. 216 ff. 

« The shape of the plate is similar to that of the Gérdkhpur plate of Jay&ditya; see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 169. 

5 See Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, Plates xxviii. and xxix. B. ; 

6 The ordinary superscript sign of ¢ is used 60 times, the more antique form of €17 times; the correspondine 
figures for 6 are 44and 14; for ai, 2 and 10; and for au, 9 and 4, 

7 Not 781 and 788, 

8 In this respect the inscription no doubt resembles the copper-plate inscriptions of the Pala kings, but the 
agreement with the Dés-Baranérk inscription of Jivitagupta IL, (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 216) is almost closer. 
That inscription (in line 9) also seems to have pramétri-sarabhanga, like the Mungir plate of Dévapiila, but ey 

line 10 it certainly reads kiséravadavdgémahtshyadhikrita, differing in this from the Pala plates, and agreeing 
exactly with the present inscription, line 14, 
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my notes) which are of rare occurrence or have not yet been met with at all in other inscrip. 
tions. 


Ihe inscription is one of the Paramabhatidraka Mahéréjddhirdja Paramésvara Lalitast- 
radéva,the son, from the queen Végadévi,of the Paramabhattdruka Mahdrijddhirdja Paramésvara 
Ishtaganadéva, who was the son, from the queen Nasadévi, of Nimbara,? who apparently 
was the founder of thefamily, And by it Lalitastiradéva, from the city of Karttikéyapura, (in 
lines 16-22) informs the officials and people concerned that on the day of the winter-solstice 
he gave three villages (pallisd) in the Karttikéyapura vishaya (vz., a village in the possession 
of Khashiyika and situated in Gérunnas&ri, and two villages in the possession of Guggula 
and situated in Palibhatik&i) to (a temple of) the god Narayana that had been founded at 
Gérunnasirt by the Mahddévi Samadévi.l0 That this lady was Lalitasiradéva’s queen is not 
stated in the present inscription, but is proved by the fragmentary inscription from Bagésvar, 
published! in the Journal Beng. As. Soc. Vol. VII. p. 1058. -—- The inscription is dated (in 
line 23) on the 8rd of the dark half of Magha of the 2lst year of the king’s reign. 


If this date refers, as it very probably does, to the Uttardyana-sankrinti on which the 
donation was made, it will help to fix the time of Lalitasiradéva, as soon as the other inscrip- 
tions of the same dynasty, which are dated in a similar manner, have been published. For the: 
present, I can only say that in the second half of the 9th century A. D. the day whieh wonld 
best suit the requirements of the date of the present inscription, is the 22nd December 
A. D. 853. For on this day the Uttardyana-saikrdntt took place 9 bh. 13 m, after mean sunrise, 
during the 3rd titht of the dark half of the pirnimdnia Magha, which ended 13 h. 40 m. after 
mean sunrise of the same day. 


Of the localities mentioned, Karttikéyapura is reported to be the modern village of 
Baijnath or Vaidyandth in Kumaun; Gorunnasari and Palibhttika have not been identified. 


THX T 18 
The Plate. 


1 Om svasti [1*]  Srimat-Karttikéyapurdt=sakal-imara-dititanuja-manuja-vibho 
bha([kt jibhava-bhara-bhar-dnamit-dmit-dtiamanga-samgi-vikata-m uk uta-kirita- 
vitanka-k6ti-k6ti-s[v ]ét-aikata- 





8 The three names Nimbara, Ishtaganadéva and Lalitagiradéva are also giver on the seal. 

10 According to the account in the Proceedings Beng. As. Soc., referred to above, the villages were given ‘to a 
Brihman named Pairdéyana — apparently a misprint for Narayana — Bhattiraka, for the worship of a goddess in the 
village Saurunnosa.’ 

11 The published text, after mentioning Nimbara (called Nimbaratadévah), his wife N&éhdévi (called. Désudévt) 
their son Ishtaganadéva (called Ishtaranadévah) and his wife Végidévi (called Dharddévi), and their son Lalita- 
Sfiradéva, goes on: tasya putral tatpdddnudhydta(ts) rdgtt mahadévt sri-Sdyadévt tasydmeutpanna[h*]. There 
can be no doubt that Sdyadévi here is put wrongly for Sdmadévt, 

12 In Mr. Atkinson’s collection of rough translations, referred to above, there is another grant of Lalitasfira- 
déva's, which is dated in the 22nd year of his reign, on the 15th day — according to the printed copy, of the bright 
half, but, according to a. manuscript correction of it— of the dark half of Karttika, while the donation recorded 
inthe grant, according to the translation, was made on the meritorious day of the vernal equinox, Considering 
that the date falls in the month Karttika, it is exceedingly probable that the expression ‘vernal equinox’ has 
been erroneously used by the native translator for ‘autumnal equinox, and that the original has simply vishwa- 
sainkrdntau. Now, if the date of the inscription here published, which is of the 2lst year of Lalitastradéva’s 
reign, fell in December A, D. 853, the date of the other inscription, of the 22nd year of the king’s reign, would be 
expected to fall,in the first instance, in A, D. 854. And it is,at any rate, a curious coincidence that the date 
of the 22nd year does work out quite faultlessly for A. D. 854 For in that year the Tuld-vishwea-samlerinti took 
Place 2h. 44 m. before mean sunrise of the 25th September, and this day was wholely occupied by the 15th tithi of 
the dark half of the pérnimdnta Karttika. : The two dates by themselves do not fix the time of Lalitadtradéva 

with absolute certainty, but on paleographical grounds the inscription here published might well have heen 
written in A, D. 858, and in the whole of the 9th century A. D, there are no two consecutive years which vould. 
suit the two dates so well as A. D. 853 and 854 do. 

18 From Plate i, in Proceedings Beng. As. Soc. 1877. i@ Expressed by a symbol, 
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n-Andyaka-pradipa-dipta-didhiti-pina-mada-rakta-charanakamal-imala-vipula -v a(ba) - 
hula-kirana-késar-dsira-sirit-dsésha-visésha-méshi-ghana-tamas-téjasas=Sva rd hunt- 
dhauta-jataji- 

tasya bhagavaté Dhirjjatéh=pras[4]dan=nija-bhuj-6 parjjit-aurjjitya-ni[r*]jjita- 
riputimira-lavdh6(bdh6)daya-prakisa-daya-dikshinya-satya-sattvastla-~Saucha-éau ry - 
audarya-gimbhirya-marydd-iryavritt-décharya- 

karyavary-ddi-guna-gan-dlamkrita-éarirah mahi-sukriti-santina-vij-Avatirah kritayug- 
égama-bhipala-lalita-kirttih!® Nanda-bhagavati-charanakamala-kamali-sanitha-mir- 
ttih éri-Nimva(mba)rasztasya ta- 


aA errk 


nayas=tatpAd-Anudhyété rajni mahadévi Sri-Nasidévi tasyam=utpannah para- 
mamahésvarah paramavra(bra)hmanyah gita-kripdna-dhar-dtkhata-mattébha- 
kumbh-akrisht-étkrishta-mukta vali-yasahpatik-6- 


chchhraya-chandrik-dpahastita-taraganah  paramabhattiraka-mahérajidhiraja-paramé 
Svara-srimad-Ishtaganadévah!” stasya puttras=tatpdd-dnudhyété rajii mahddév 
sri-Végadévi tasyim=utpannah paramamé- 


héSvarah paramavra(bra)hmanyah kali-kalaika-paik-dtaika-magna-dharany-uddhara- 
dharite-dhauréyavara-vardha-charitah § sahaja-mati-vibhava-vibhu-vibhiti-sthagit- 
aratichakra-pratapadahanah!® ativaibhava-sambhar-dirambha-sam- 


bhrita-bhima-bhrukuti-kutile-késari-sata-bhitabhit-arat-ibhakalabha-bharah’® § atunda- 
vanat-kripAna-va(bi)na-gana-prina-ouna-hathakrisht-dtkrishta-salila-jayalakshmi - pra- 
thama-samalingan-avalé- 
kana-vé(vai)lakshya-sakhéda-surasundari-vidhita-kara-skhalad-valaya-kusuma - p[r * Ja- 
kara-prakirop-Avatamsa-samvaddhita®0-kirtti-vijah  Prithursiva  dé@(dé)rddanda- 
sidhita-dhanurmmandala-va(ba)]~ivashtambha-vasa- 
vasikrita-gb-pélana-nischalikrita-dharadharéndrah paramabhattiraka-mahardéjadhiraja- 
paramésvare-érimal-Lalitasiradéva(h*] kufali (i asminn=éva érimat- 
Karttikéyapura-vishayé samu- 
pagatin=sarvvan=éva, niyégasthan=raja-rajanaka-rajaputtra-ra{j jim atya-simanta- 
mahasimanta-thakkura-mahimanushya-mahik(a* ]rttakritika -mahapratihara-m a h a- 
dandaniyaka-mahirajapramatara-sa- 
rabhaiga-kumarimiaty-dparika-dussidhyasidhanika-d[a* ]saparadhika - chauréddharani- 
ka-Saulkika-gaulmika-tadayuktaka-viniyuktaka-patiakipachérik-dsé(sé)dhabh ai g a- 
dhikrita-hastyas|[v* |éshtra-~ 
va(ba)lavyapritake-dita-préshanika-d[a*]ndika-d[a*]ndapasika-gamagami-khadgik - a - 
bhitvaraminaka-rajasthiniya-vishayapati-~bhigapati-tarapaty-asvapati-k handaraksha, - 
pratisiri- 
ka-sthanddhikrita-vartmapala-kittapila-ghattap4la-kshéttrapAla-printapala-kiséravad a- 
vigémahishyadhikrite-bhatia-mahattam-dbhira-vanik-sréshthi-purégan=sashfad & §a- 
prakri- 
22¢vadhishthaniyin=K hasha(Sa) -Kirdta-Dravida-Kaliiga-Gauda-Htn-Odra -Méd-An- 
dhra-chindila-paryanténesarvva-samvisin=“samasta-janapadin=  bhata-ch[4 * ]ta- 
sévak-idin=anyané=cha™ kirttitin-akirttitan=asma- 
qqzseesomecmedrecenemnapeanansniasetnes tnt es A PAS SE TS 


15 Read -sariré. 16 Read -kirttir=. 17 Read *dévas=tasya. 
18 Read °hand=t°. _ 1 Read -bharé=tunda-. 

20 Read -sartvarddhita-. 21 Read kusaly-asminn=. 

22 The actual reading of the original may possibly be tyddhi”. 2 Read -sahvdsina, 

% Read sanydiiiacha ; the following sirttitdn appears superfluous, | % Read °zdn=-suapdda®, 
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16 tpidapadm-6pajivinah prativasinaf=cha vrd(bri)hman-dttaran=yatharham m[fi*}- 
nayati  vd(bd)dhayati samajidpayaty=astu®®  vas-samviditam=uparinirdishta- 
vishayé Gédrunnasaryaxh?”? prativa(ba)ddha-Khashiyaika- 


17 paribhujyamina-palliké tath[&*]  Palibhutikayath  prativa(ba)ddhe-Guggula- 
paribhujyaména-palliké-dvayam®® é6t@ may’ miAtapittrér<itmanaé-cha punya- 
yas6-bhivriddhayé pavana-vighattit-d- 


18 évattha-pattra-chaiichgla-taraiga™®-jivalékam=avalékya jala-vudvud-akiram*masiram 
ch=4yu[r*]=drishtva gajakalabha-karnndgra-chapalatéfi<cha lakshmya [ma*]tva 
paraléka-nihéréyasgrtha[m*] sathsir-irnnava-taranarthati=cha 


19 punyé=hani®!(ut]tara[yajna-sa[ma*]kr[a*]nté(ntau) gandha-pushpa-dhipa-dip-dpalé- 
pana-naivédya-va(ba)li-charu-nritya-géya-vadya-sattr-ddi-prayartianaye khanda- 
sphutita-samskaranadya®? abhinava-karmma-karana- 


20 ya cha bhrityarpadamila-bharandya cha Gérunnasaryat%a mahidévi-éri- 
Samadévy& sva(sva)yamkdéraépita-bhagavat- $ri-NarAyana-bhattirakiya®? —gaisana= 
dainéna, pratipAditih prakriti-parihara-yuktah™ 


91 a-chita-bhata-pravésah®>  akifichitpragrahyih®¢ anichchhédya’? a-chandr-arkka- 
kshiti-sthiti-samakalikah®? vishay[a* ]d=uddhrita-pindis=svasima-géchara-pra(pa)- 
ryA(rya)ntis-sa-vriksh-irim-ddbhéda-prasravan-dps- 


22 tah® déva-vra(bra)hmana-bhukta-bhujyamana-varjitéh —[1*] yatas-sukham 
* pirathparyéna § paribhufijataé-ch=4sy=dparinirdishtair-anyatarair=vva | dharana- 
vidharana-paripanthan-ddik-dpadravé manig=-api na kartta- 


23 vyé=té=nyath=ajia-hinan mahan=dréhas=-syad=iti [*] Pravarddhaména-vijaya- 
rajya-samyatsaré9 ékavinksatimé samvat 21 Mégha-vadi 8 [li*} 
D[fijtaké=ttra mahidanikshapataladhikrita-ari-Yijakah » Li-, 


24 khitam=idamh mahasandhivigrahakshapatalAdbikrita-srimad-Aryatavat[é ]n=Atain Falke 
étkirnnd*! gri-Gabgabhadréna 1(\1) 4?Va(ba)hubhir=vvasudha bhuktaé rijabhis- 
Sagar-Adibhih [|*] yasya yasya yadd bhimiscta- 


25 sya tasya tadd phalazn wi) 48Sarvvin=ttin=bhivinah parthiv-éndran=bhiyé 
bhiyé yachaté Ramabhadrah [1*] siman[y*]é-yamn dharmma-sétu(r* |= nyipanam 
kalé kalé palantyé bhavadbhih [*] “Sva-dattimepara-dattim-vit® yd ha- 


26 réta vasundhardm [I*] ‘shashtim=-varsha-sahasrini Sva-vishthyA[m*]*? jayaté 
krimifh*] (wu) ‘“*8Bhimér=d{4*]ié yati 1éké surdnath hathsai[r*j=- yuktam 
yinam=fruhya divyam [I*]  lanbhé(hé) kumbhé  taila-purnnif® sutapte 
bhiimér=ha- 





6 Read °yati | Astu vas-saviditam | Upare’. 
7 One would have expected here °sirt-prati°, and in the next line °tikd-prati’. 
% Read -dvayam=étd. 


29 This is not quite grammatical, The writer perhaps meant to say -chafichalataras jtvalékam, or -chafichalate 
tarangavaj=jivalékam, 


30 Read -dudbud-. 81 Read =hanys, 82 Read “ndy=dbhi?. 
35 Read -bhagavach-chhrt-. 8 Read -yuktd. 35 Read -pravésd. 
%6 Read °grdhyd, 37 Read °chchhédyd. 88 Read °kalikd. 

83 Read td, 40 Read -savhvatsara ékavimsatvtamé sushvat. 


*l Read -vaténa | dtankedthirnnd, Iam doubtful about the correctness of the word diankd which I have not 
found elsewhere. 


‘2 Metre : Sléka (Anushtubh), 3 Metre : Salini, 4 Metre : Sléka (Anush{ubh). 


5 Read -dattére vd. £6 Read shashtiz varsha-. 47 Vishthi for vishthé is most nousual. 
48 Metre : SAlin?, «9 Read -ptirnné. 
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27 rtté pachyaté Kale-ditaih (1) 5°Shashtimevarsha-sahasrini svargeé tishthati 
bhimi-dah [1*] Achchhétté (ch]=inumant[a*] [cha] tiny=@va naraké vastt 
[*] Gam=ék[a* fecha suvarnnd(rnga)fiecha bhtimér=apy=tkam=angulam [\*] 
hritva nara- 


28 kam=iyiti yivad-ihiti(ta)sathplavath [\1*] 5!Yan=tha dattini purd naréndrair= 
dinini dharmm-irtha-yasaskarani [\*] nirmmalya-v[4*]nta-pratimani tani kb 
nima sddhu[h*] punar=4ditah5? [)*] %Asmat-kula- 

29 kramam=idam®4 samudaharadbhirsanyais=cha danam=idam=abhyanumédani(nt)yam 
[\*] lakshmyis=tadit-salilavadvuda-chaiichalayah®> danaz phala[m*] para- 
yasal-paripalanafi=chah®® {(\1) Iti8? kamala-dal-imvu(mbn)- 


30 vindu-léla[m*] griyam=anuchintya | manushya-jivitati=cha | sakalam=idam= 
udahritafi=cha vudhvi5® na hi purnshail para-kirttayé vilépya{h] [w*] 
The Seal. 


1 Srt-Nimva(mba)ras=tatpadanudhyitah 11° 
2 srimad-Ishtaganadévahs®=tatpadinudhyi[tah*] 
3 érimal-Lalitasiradévah kshitér=[bhartta 11? ] 


TRANSLATION, 
Om. Hail! 
(Line 1.) From the prosperous (city of) Karttikéyapura.®! 


By the grace of the holy Dhirjati (Siva) who has destroyed the might of the dense gloom 
that robs of all discrimination, by assailing it with the abundant wide-spread pure rays — the 
filaments of the lotuses — his feet, which are red with intoxication from imbibing the bright 
‘beams of those lights that bring about a uniform white colour — the billions of handsome 
points of the beautiful crowns and coronets of the innumerable heads of all the lords of 
immortals, Daityas and men, bowed down under the weight of the burden of devotion; (and) 
whose matted hair is washed by the celestial stream ; 


(L. 8.) (There was) the glorious Nimbara, who had his body adorned with the splendour 
that shone forth, when, by the strength acquired by his arms, he overcame his adversaries, (as 
the sun overcomes) the darkness of night, with clemency, courtesy, truthfulness, virtuous 
disposition, purity, heroism, munificence, depth of character, rectitude, noble conduct, wonder- 
ful achievements, and a host of other excellencies; who was an incarnation of the seed of a 
long lineage® of virtuous men ; who was possessed of fame as pleasing as that of the rulers of 
the earth at the advent of the golden age; (and) whose person was endowed with fortune 
(derived) from (the worship of) the lotus-feet of the holy Nanda.® 


(L. 4.) His son, who meditated on his feet, born from the queen the glorious Mahddévi 
Wasadévi, (was) the devout worshipper of Mahéévara (Siva), devoted to Brahma, the 
Paramabhattdraka Mahdrdjddhirija Paramésvara, the glorious Ishtaganadéva, who, because 
he extracted excellent rows of pearls from the frontal globes of furious elephants, split open 





5° Metre : Sléka (Anushtubh) ; and of the next verse. Read Shashtim varsha-. 


51 Metre : Indravajra. 52 Read =ddadtia. 58 Metre: Vasantatilaké. 
b¢ Read =tmarit. 55 Read °budbuda-chanchaldy4d, 56 Read =cha. 

&7 Metre: Pushpitaégré, 58 Read buddhud. 

62 This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 60 Read °dévas=. 


61 In the original all the words from here up to the word samdjfdpayats in line 1$ form really a single sentence. 

62 The word santéna also denotes one of the trees of Indra’s paradise; the king was ‘an incarnation of the seed 
of the great santina tree of the blessed.’ For the double meaning of sukyitin compare ante, Vol. XX. p. 189; 
eompare also the Jétakamdlé, p. 208, 1. 21, sukrit=iva Nandandé, 

3.7, ¢., the goddess Durga; after her one of the principal mountaing in the Kum4un division is called Nandadévi. 
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with the edge of his sharp sword, eclipsed the array of the stars by the moonlight — the 
elevation of bis banner of fame. 


- (L. 6.) His son, who meditates on his feet, born from the queen the glorious Mahddé vi 
Végadévi, (is) the devout worshipper of Mahéévara (Siva), devoted to Brahma, the Parama- 
bhatidraka Mahérdjddhirdja Paraméévara, the glorious Lalitasiradéva, who, in lifting up the 
earth when it had sunk into the distressing mire of the sin of the Kali age, acted the part of 
the boar®4 most fit for the burden; who is a fire of prowess to the circle of his adversaries who 
vanish before the force of his natural genius and his omnipresent power; who, when preparations 
for war are made® of more than ordinary might, by the terrific frown of his brows again and 
again frightens the multitude of his enemies, as the lion does the elephant cubs by his curling 
mane; the seeds of whose fame were made to grow up into garlands, thrown on him in the 
shape of the wreaths of flowers of the bracelets which dropped from the trembling wrists of 
the damsels of heaven, distressed with bashfulness at seeing him first embrace the excellent 
wanton Fortune of victory, when she was forcibly drawn to him by the superior power of 
his mute, yet loudly ringing, sword and showers of arrows; (and) who has subjugated the earth 
by having recourse to the strength of his bow, bent by his massive arm, and by his rule of it 
has kept (other) kings of the earth at peace, resembling thus Prithu who, in order to tend 
the cow whom he had brought into subjection by means of his bent bow, firmly fixed the 
chief mountains in their places.® 


(L. 10.) He, being in good health, makes known and issues the following commands 
to all the functionaries assembled in this prosperous district (vishaya) of Karttikéyapura, to the 
Réjas," Rajanakas,"® Réjaputras, Rdjdmdiyas, Sdmantas, Mahdsdinanias, Thakkuras, Mahdma- 
nushyas, Mahdkartdkritikas, Mahépratthdras, Mahddandandyakas, Mahérdjapramdatéras,?® Sara- 
bhangas,7| Kumdérimdtyas, Uparikas, Duhsidhyasddhanikas, Dasdparddhikas,” Chauréddharanikas, 
Saulktkas,”> Gaulmikas, Taddyukiakas, Viniyuktakas, Pattakdpachérikas,’ Asédhabhangadihi- 
kritas,”® to those engaged with the elephant, horse, and camel troops, to the Ditas, Préshenikas, 
Dandikas, Dandapdsikas, Gamdgamins,7® Khddgikas,”” Abhitvaraménakas, Rdjasthdniyas, 





& J.e,, the god Vishnu in his boar incarnation. 65 Viz., by his adversaries. 

66 The story is that Prithu uprooted the mountains and piled them upon one another, in order that the earth, 
who had assumed the form of a cow, might let her milk, the seed of all vegetation, flow everywhere around. — Our 

author may have had in his mind the words of the Kidambari: Vainya iva chipakdti-samutsérita-sakaldrdtikuld- 
chalah. — I have some doubts about the exact translation of the words pdland-nischalikrita. 

6 For some of the more common of the following titles of officials, see Dr. Fleet’s Gupta Inscr. pp. 15, 16, 52, 69, 
148, 157, 169, 170, 217, 218, and 284. 

& Réjanaka also occurs in line 44 of the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala (2p. Ind. Vol. IV.) and in line 80 of the 
Bhagalpur plate of Narféyanapala (ante, Vol. XV. p. 808). It may be equivalent to the term rdnaka in line 81 of the 
Mungir plate of Dévapfla (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 256). 

% The title mahdmanushya, literally ‘a great man, a noble,’ I have not found elsewhere; the mention of the thak- 
kuras also is unusual, 

10 Mahérdjapramétara would be ‘the great réjapramétéra,’ The Mungir plate of Dévapfla in line 82 has pramétri, 
which also occyrs in line 82 of the second Baijnadth prasasti (Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p, 115, nripa-pramdtri=réja-pramatdra), 
where it has been suggested ‘ to denote some kind of spiritual councillor.’ And the Madhuban plate of Harshavardhana 
(tdi, p. 72) in line 9 has pramédiéra, and in line 17 mahdpramédtéra which we also find in line 36 of the Benares plate 
of Karnadéva (bid. Vol. IT. p. 309). 

71 Barabhanga occurs, spelt sarabhajga, in line §2 of the Mungir plate of Dévapila, and yery probably in line 9 
of the Dé-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II. Ihave not found the word elsewhere and am unable to explaip 
its meaning. 

72 As the chauriddharanika was an official who had to look after the catching of thieves, so the ddjiparddhika 
apparently was one whose duty it was to inflict punishment for ‘ the ten offences’; see Gupta Inscr. p. 189, 

78 * Superintendents of tolls (¢ulka) and of woods (gulma).’ 

% Pattakapachdrtka is another term which I have not met with elsewhere; it may denote an official who had to 
investigate offences against royal edicts or copper-plate grants (pattaka). 

6 Tf my alteration of the text is correct, the dstdhabhangadhikrita probably was an official who had to prevent 
flight from prison or legal restraint, 

76 These are usually called gamagamikas, 

™ Khédgika, which may have been been put erroneously for khadgika, would literally mean ‘a swordsman.’ 
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Vishayapatis,"® Bhégapatis, Tarapatis, Aévapatis, Khardarakshas,” Pratisirikas,° Sthénddhi. 
kritas,®! Varimapdlas, Kéttapilas, Ghattapdles, Kshétrapdlas, Préntapdlas, to the superinten- 
dents of colts, mares, cows, and buffalo-cows, to the Bhattas, Mahattamas, cowherds, merchants 
foremen of guilds, and to the remaining Sdshtddasaprakrityadhisht hdntyas® down to the Khoéas, 
Kiriitas, Dravidas, Kalingas, Gaudas, Hainas, Udras, Médas, Andhras, and Chandalas, to all 
habitations, to the entire people, to the regular and irregular soldiers, servants and others, 
and to others ennmerated® (and) not enumerated who live in dependance on his lotus-feet, and 
to the neighbouring people, — paying due respect to all of them, especially to Brahmanas: 
Be it known to you ! ) 


(L. 16.) Observing the living world, like a billow, to be as unsteady as the leaves of the 
holy fig-tree shaken by the breeze, and seeing that life, like a bubble of water, is void of sub- 
stance, and knowing fortune to be as vacillating as the tip of an elephant cub’s ear,— in order 
to attain beatitude in the next world and to cross the sea of this life, I, to increase the merit 
and fame of my parents and myself, on the auspicious day when the sun enters upon his 
northern course, have assigned by the grant of an edict, in the above-stated district, the 
village situated in Gérunnas&ri which is in the possession of Khashiyika,®4 and also the two 
villages situated in Palibhitika which are inthe possession of Guggula, to the holy Lord 
Nirdyana who by the personal order of the glorious Mahddévi Samadévi has been set up at 
Gérunnasart, for providing perfumes, flowers, incense, lights, ointments, offerings of eatables, 
sacrifices, oblations of rice, &c., dancing, singing, music, charities, &c., for the repair of what 
may be damaged or broken, as well as for the execution of new work, and for the maintenance 
of servants and attendants ; °° (the said villages) to be exempt from (the molestation of) officials, % 
not to be entered by irregular and regular soldiers, not in any way to be seized, not to be 
resumed, (to belong to the donee) for as long a time as the moon, the sun and the earth endure, 
as pieces taken out of the district (to which they belong),®" as far as their proper boundaries 
and pasture land, together with and including their trees, gardens, springs of water and 
cascades, (but) without whatever has been or is in the possession of gods and Brahmanas. 
Wherefore (the donee), enjoying (éhis grant) in comfort in regular succession, shall not in the 
slightest degree be troubled by the above-mentioned people or by others with seizure, restraint, 
robbery, or in any other way. Whoever may act contrary to this, will, in violating my order, 
commit a great offence. 

a a a S$. cacaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaacaacaaaaaa tata aemacael 

78 * Chiefs or superintendents of districts (vishaya), of subdivisions of districts (dhéga), of ferry-boats (fara), and 
of horses (aSva).’? The term tarapati also occurs (in addition to tarika) in line 85 of the Mungir plate of Dévapala. 

79 Khandaraksha, which Iam unableto explain, also occurs in line 34 of the Mungir plate of Dévapilla and in 
line $4 of the Bhagalpur plate of Nérfyanapila. Instead of it, the Din&jpur plate of Mahipila (Jour. Beng. As. Soc. 
Vol. LXI. P. I. p. 85, 1. 85) and the Amgachhi plate of Vigrahapéla (ante, Vol. XIV. p. 167, 1. 29) have angarakshas 
and the Chamba plate of Somavarmadéva and Asatadéva (ante, Vol. XVIL. p. 11, 1. 14) has khadgaraksha. 

80 Pratisdrike is another term which Iam unable to explain. I can only compare with it pratisaraka which 
with vartmapdla, occurs in line 22 of the Sorath plates of Dharaséna II. of Valabhi (ante, Vol. VII. p. 70), and pra- 
tinartaka in line 76 of the Alina plates of Siladitya VIL. (Gupta Inscr. p. 180). 

1 Superintendents of places (? sthdma), guardians of roads (variman), of forts (kitta), of landing-places or steps on 
the side of a river (ghatta), of fields (kshétra), and of boundaries (prdnta).’ The ghattepdlas are not mentioned in other 
inscriptions which enumerate the other guardians. 

2 This term, again, I cannot explain. The stshfidasaprakritis are mentioned as officials in line 15 of the Chamba 
plate of Sémavarmadéva and Asatadéva (ante, Vol. XVII. p. 12): and the Samgamnér plates of Bhillama IT. in line 80 
have the expression sdshtAdasaprakyity=6pétam, qualifying the land granted by the king. (Hp. Ind. Vol. II, p. 220). 

83 This word apparently is superfluous. 

8 Iam somewhat doubtful whether the two words Khashiydka and Guggula denote individuals or are names 
of tribes or castes. 

85 The term pddaméla occurs in the same sense in line 51 of the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapals ; in verse 74 of 
the Sasbaht temple inscription of Mabfpfla (ante, Vol. XV. p. 39) we have phdakula instead of it. 

& This appears to be the meaning of the phrase prakriti-parihdra-ywkta, which is employed in the place of the 
more common parihrita-sarvapida. ; 

87 Lam not sure that this is the exact meaning of vishaydd-uddhrita-pinda, which hitherto I have only found in 


line 11 of the Madhuban plate of Harshavardhana (Hp. Ind. Voi. I. p. 78). 
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(L. 23.) In the twenty-first year of the increasing reign of vietory ; the 
year 21,the 8rd of the dark half of Ma&gha. The Ditaka in this matter igs the 
Mahddéndlshapatalddhikrita,®8 the illustrious Yijaka. This is written by the Mahdsandhtyj. 
grahdkshapatalddhikrita,®® the illustrious Aryatavata. The engraving (P) is executed ty the 
illustrious Gangabhadra, 


(L. 24.) [Nine benedictive and imprecatory verses.] 
eee 
SOME SOVEREIGNS OF TRAVANCORE IN THE SIXTH CEN TURY, M. &, 
BY P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A., M. BR. A. S. FL R. H. 8, 
Introductory Remarks, 


Ix a former paper (ante, Vol. XXIV. pp. 249-259, 277-285, 305-811, and 338-337), 1 
noticed a series of dated inscriptions enabling us to infer, among other matters of 
historical importance, the names of the sovereigns who ruled over Travancore, or, as it was 
then called, Vénad, in apparently unbroken succession from 301 of the Kollam era to 427, 1 
‘also adduced some reasons for suspecting that for upwards of half a century subsequent to that 
date, Vénid was more or less in a state of confusion, probably in consequence of foreign 
aggression and annoyance. But the last document which I brought to notice proved that the 
‘confusion, whatever its cause, was of a temporary description, and that by 491 the ancient 
_ principality had regained her authority and was once more pursuing her even course of pro- 
gress under Sri-Vira-Udayamartandavarman IT, alias Vira-Pandyadéva, As there was 
reason to infer from the same document that this prince had begun his rnle only four yearg 
Previously, we may safely presume that his reign saw the close of the fifth Malabar century. 


I propose now to discuss some later documents relating to the same royal house. I regret 
that the records I possess are not such as to give a continuous account of the period over which 
‘they extend. Mostof them have been in my hands for more than three years, and I have 
‘waited thus long before attempting to give an interpretation of them in the hope that I should 
be able to fill up the gaps in them, or at least to plece them together so as to throw light on a 
-tolerably large portion of the period to which they refer. Bpt I have not Succeeded to the 
extent of my desire. Still, however disconnected and fragmentary these records may be, they 
constitute the only reliable data yet available for the future historian of the land, 


XV. 


The first of the documents I have relating to the royal family of Travancore subsequent to 

.500 M. EB. is a Sanskrit distich, inscribed on the northern wall of the Gonala Krishna 

temple at Trivandrum, which, for the reasons given ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 279, we may presume 

‘to be the oldest of the shrines in this to wn, with the exception of those at Mitranandapuram. 
When freely rendered into English the éléka runs as follows :— 


No. — Old Malayalam 


irst Trivandrun ipti A di 
Sanskrit First Trivandrum Inscription of Adityavarman, 


‘* Hail! Prosperity! Ho! In the year Cholapriya, when Jupiter was in the sign Leo, king 
Sarvangandatha of fair reputation, moved by piety and devotion, and desirous of fame and (the 
merit of) charity, constructed in the town of Syanandtrapura the GééalA temple, the fair 
lamp-house, and the mandapa (in front) of the shrine of Krishna.” 


In this inscription, Syanandarapura isthe term used to designate the town of Trivandrum. 
It will be remembered that in the inscription? of 365 M. E., the word Syanandtra was found 
good enough for the purpose. Why the name is now lengthened out by the addition of the 


% I. 2, ‘the great record-keeper of gifts.’ $9 J, ¢., ° the great record-keeper of peace and war.’ 
1 The numbers in this paper follow on those of the last. 2 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p, 279, 
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unmistakable Sanskrit word pura I cannot say, though it is not unreasonable +o suspect that 
the motive may have been to secure additional sanctity to the village by giving its name a 
clearly classical air. 

Having already met with the temple of Krishna in 865 M.E., when Aditya-~Rama 
presented to the god a ‘mountain-like’ drum, we have to take the Gésdid, here said to 
have been constructed, as referring only to the outer rectangular hall, in the middle of which now 
stands the real inner shrine. Architecturally, too, this hall bears evidence of a later origin. 
Probably it was put up in this rectangular form, which is rather unusual in the sacred archi- 
tecture of Southern India, to suit the original name of the temple, Gdésala, which 
means literally ‘a cowshed.’ 


The ‘ fair lamp-house’ referred to can be nothing else than the wooden railings with small 
iron lamps that now surround the rectangular structure. It is even now regarded in the country 
as a specially meritorious act to provide an illumination thus round a temple, when the village 
folks turn out in their holiday garments toamuse themselves with innocent games and pastimes 
till midnight arrives, when the local beauties, lamp in hand, begin to move in procession thrice 
round the temple, while the brave and the sturdy, standing apart, shout ‘ Haiyu!’ atthe top 
of their voices, in the hope of frightening away sickness, famine, and devils! There is no eyi- 
dence to shew that they succeed thus in frightening away pestilence or famine; but over the last 
mentioned source of evil they sometimes completely triumph. Yor on certain occasions, as the 
procession goes on, a weak-minded village woman suddenly stops and shivers, and the devil — 
possessing her poor soul, his ears thus assailed by the yell which proves too much even for his 
infernal tympanum, solemnly promises to surrender his prey then and there! Such illumina- 
tions and ‘drppu,’ as the hideous howling is technically called, must have become about the 
time of the inscription frequent enough in the rising village of Trivandrum to require the 
‘provision of a permanent lamp-house. 


The mandapa spoken of is also still in existence, and the wood carvings on the ceiling 
and the pillars are really admirable in their way. The carved figures are meant to illustrate 
some of the leading events narrated in the Méhdbhdrata and the Rdméyana, and are entitled to 
better care than they appear to be receiving in an age when the art of carving may be said to 
be rapidly on the decline. 


But we are here more concerned with king Sarvaiganatha than with his wood carvings, 
however exquisite. Evidently, the name Sarvangandtha is more a descriptive title than an 
individual appellation. It occurs more than once in the worn out inscription on the 
conspicuously high altar or bali-pitha in front of the shrine further to the east of the 
mandapa. Exposed as this altar is to the sun and rains, it is no wonder that of the inscrip- 
tions with which it is literally covered, nothing more is now decipherable. As it is in a 
prominent situation and within easy reach, I would recommend these inscriptions on the 
altar to such as may be curious to see and know for themselves the condition to which most of 
these valuable historical records on the West Coast of India have been reduced through 
exposure. But I should add that if anyone should at the same time feel tempted to try his 
skill at deciphering, he ought to be prepared for similar exposure; for between twelve and 
two in the day is the only time suited in this case for leisurely inspection, and umbrellas are 
objectionable appendages within the precincts of all Malabar temples. In this particular case, 
a decipherer would have also to take care that the day he selected for his visit did not 
synchronize with the one on which a certain pious individual among the temple guards is on 
duty, But with all precautions, I doubt whether anyone would make out anything more 
from those obliterated engravings than the word Sarvanganitha, which, as I have already said, 
occurs more than once among them. The word literally means ‘master of all the constituents 
of a kingdom,’ which under the name of daédiga are usually enumerated thus : — mountain, 
river, arable land, towns, garlands, horses, elephants, drums, banners, and sceptre, making ten 
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in all, The allusion might be also to the twenty-one insignia or marks of royalty which are 
counted as essential before one is crowned king. These are according to Tamil lexicons the 
following :— crown, umbrella, hair-fans, elephant-hook, drums, the discus.weapon, elephants, 
banners, fortress, festoons, pots full of water, conches, seas, the sword-fish, garlands, turtles, a 
pair of carp-fish, lions, lamps, bulls,and a throne. Why this particular king came to be noted 
for the complete possession of all these marks of ancient Hindi royalty it is now impossible to 
say. Perhaps the occurrence of a fortress in the latter list might suggest that after the bitter 
experience of the previous century, the Vénid kings found it desirable to protect their kingdom 
by fortifying some of their rising towns. Mr. Shungoonny Menon (p. 93) writes: ‘‘Sri-Vira- 
Rama-Mirtindavarman, who was then in his 28th year, was installed on the masnad in 510 
M.E, This king reconstructed the palace near the pagoda at Trivandrum and built a fort 
round it.” If we could be sure of this architectural activity, our conjecture would receive 
some sort of confirmation; but it is impossible to be positive about the facts stated. There 
would appear to have been in this early century no regular palace in Trivandrum, the site now 
occupied by the palace being known, even in the extant old land records, as Pulluviligam. 


But whatever may have been the circumstances that led to the king’s assuming the title of 
Sarvdiganitha, there can be no question as to the date of this inscription. Chélapriya 
signifies, in the Katapayddi system, the number 1296, and the word ‘abda’ usually refers to 
the ‘Sakabda, or the Saka year. Sarvdigandtha then constructed the beautiful mandapa in 
front of the temple of Krishna, as well as the rectangular enclosure called Gésdld, in the Saka 
year 1296, corresponding to the Kollam year 550 or A. D. 1874, It is rather remarkable 
that, this first mention of the Saka year in the Travancore inscriptions should be by a word which 
signifies also ‘dear to the Chélas’ — it being known that with the Pandyas and the Chéras the 
Kollam year was the more favoured one. If Mr. Shungoonny Menon be correct, then in his 
account of this early period, Sarvanganitha might be taken as a surname either of Sri-Vira- 
Rama-Mérténdavarman, who according to this writer ruled over Travancore from 510 to 550, 
or of his successor Ravivarman, who died in 557. 


is VI, 


. But another inscription belonging to the same shrine leads us to a different conclusion. 
It consists of five Sanskrit éékas engraved on the basement wall ofthe very mandapa, the 
construction of which is here recorded as having taken place in Saka 1296. The élékas might 
be rendered. thus :— 


16: Old Malaya&lam : ee qa: 
6g Wee ee n, 
No Ba" Sanskrit Second Trivandrum Inscription of Adityavarma 


‘Hail ! Prosperity |! Adityavarman, the brave among the brave, is he who has erected the 
Gésdld, Krishna’s shrine, and the mandapa, for the use respectively of cattle, the god Krishna, and 
the gods of the earth (viz. Brahmans). ‘Lo! there stand visible to all, the Gésdld, the mandapa, 
and the temple of Krishna: O dearfriend ! what else shall I say ? May all behold with admira- 
tion these three works executed by king Adityavarman, and worship Krishna with devotion. 
The pictures (7. e. the wood carvings) that adorn the ornamental mandapa in front of Krishna are 
such as attract and delight the eyes of all spectators. Stand, therefore, around this delightful 
mandapa, and gaze on those pictures so gratifying to the eyes !” 


These ecstatic lines no doubt represent the feelings with which the author, along with the 
simpler folks of his times, beheld the elegant carvings on the mandapa, as they stood fresh 
from the chisels of the carpenter. We wish, however, he had been somewhat more calm in his 
enjoyment; for then he could have embodied in these five é/ékas, so laboriously incised into the 
stones, far more useful facts of history than his own ssthetic impressions and rhapsodic 
exhortations, . For instance, he could have for one thing told us the date of these works, 
about which we should be left utterly in the dark but for the inscription we have just explained. 
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If chronology’ was not in his line, he could have at least utilized the words he so lavishly wastes, 

to recite the glories of his sovereign, Adityavarman, in the fashion of the Chéla inscriptions, 

affording thereby some scope for further historical investigations. But the most unpardonable 

of his offences, from our point of view, is his omission to insert somewhere in his five Sslékas 

the title SarvahganAtha of his sovereign. For then we could have been certain that ‘Sarvdnga- 

nitha ’ of the previous record and Adityavarman of the present are but names of one and the 

same king of Vénid. In the face, however, of the substantial agreement between the 

two documents, there can be little question as to the truth of the identification. No doubt, 

the more imaginative of the two instruments substitutes in place of the ‘fair lamp-house’ the 

inner shrine. of Krishna itself, which, however, could not have been constructed along with 

the mandapa in which it is inscribed, since we know that it was in existence as early as 368 

M. H. The word navaiva used in this inscription signifies usually only ‘renewal,’ and may 

be so taken to apply to that inner shrine, which probably was touched up and repaired when 

the adjacent new works, the mandapa, and the rectangular enclosure, with the railings for 

lamp posts, were completed. I have no hesitation, therefore, in inferring that in 550 Vénad 

was governed by Adityavarman surnamed Sarvangandtha. In view of this extremely 

probable conclusion, Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s statements would seem to require modification. 

Hither Sri-Vira-Rama-Marténdavarman did not live till 550, or Ravivarman was not his 
immediate successor. Mr. Shungoonny Menon indeed (p. 93) mentions an Adityavarman with 

whom in truth his chronology begins: but he is indefinitely said to have reigned in the fifth 

century M. E., to have adopted two females from Kélathnad on the other side of Calicut, and 

to have extended his sovereignty to Vycome in 505, statements that do not look at first sight 
probable in themselves, particularly by the side of our inscription of 491, At any rate, they 
require further examination and verification. Meantime we may conclude with the help of 
the records now before us that in 550 the throne of Véndd was occupied neither by Vira-. 
Réma-Martandavarman nor by Savivarman, but by Adityavarman, the Sarvanganatha. 


XVII. 


Our next inscription comes from a different quarter. It is engraved on four sides of a 
tablet posted in front of a temple, now said to be sacred to Alvar, about three miles to the 
south of Padmandbhapuram in South Travancore. It consists of two parts—a Sanskrit sléhka 
and a prose record in Tamil. The part in verse may be thus translated :— 

17 Old Tami] Grantha . ae 

No. 72° ~~ ganskyit First Padmanfibhapuram Inscription of Vira- 


Kérala-Martandavarman. : 


“In the Saka year Sakhaléka, when the sun was in his own house, the chief of the gods 
in Sagittarius, and the moon in the constellation Yamya, the prosperous ruler, Martanda- 
varman, of boundless fame and mild disposition, the chief among the kings of Kérala, instituted, 
granting lands of great value for the purpose, regular offerings at daybreak for the god 
Samhbhu of the temple of Sivagiri.” 


This rather cleverly composed couplet is certainly more satisfactory than those of the 
‘temple of Krishna. The chronogram Sakhéldéka according to the Katapayadi system of nota- 
tion means the year 1825, and the Saka era being specially mentioned, there can be no doubt 
that the date recorded corresponds to the Malabar year 578 (A. D. 1402). The sun being said. 
to be in his own house, current astrology would lead us to infer that the month was Chingam or 
Sinha, the sign Leo being the one now believed by astrologers to be peculiarly the sun's own 
coustellation. But as we shall see presently, the Tamil portion of the inscription specifies the 
month as Mésham. This must be due either to an alteration in astrological conventions since 
578 M. E., or to an error on the part of the composer of the Sanskrit distich, who mistook 
the heavenly position where the sun is reckoned to be at the zenith of his glory for the 
sign specially considered to be his own — a pardonable error, no doubt, on the part of one 
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not acquainted with the intricacies of astrological conceptions. For what is more natural than 
to suppose that one would be at the height of one’s power in one’s own house rather than under 
the roof of another ? But such a supposition would imply ignorance of an important branch 
of Indian letters, not only on the part of the writer of the éléka, but also on the part of those 
court pandits and other scholars of the age, who must have examined the verse before allowing 
it to be inscribed on a tablet specially prepared for it. The two alternatives being thus equally 
difficult to accept, I leave the solution of the problem to those better versed than myself in the 
history of Indian astrology. There can be, however, no similar doubt as to the position of the 
chief of the gods — Jupiter. He was in 578 in the sign of Sagittarius, — just the position 
where we should have expected him, having found him 28 years previously in Leo. The lunar 
mansion of the day was Yamya or Bharani, as the star is now more commonly called. 


More important to us than all these items of astronomical information is that the king of 
Vénad of the day was Martandavarman, who is described as of boundless fame and of mild 
disposition, the latter of which descriptions at least must be taken as answering to fact. If the 
third descriptive clause, “the chief among the kings of Kérala,’”’ is meant to be equally significant, 
it would clearly prove that there were others in Kérala, exercising sovereign powers at the 
time — a supposition of-some historical value, as we shall see further on. But it appears 
to me quite possible that the expression is a mere expletive introduced to fill up the metre. 
The subject of the grant is described as lands of great value, and its object a particular divine 
service consisting of offerings to be made at the early dawn of each day. 


XVIII. 


_ This inference is fally borne out by the Tami] portion of the record, which when trans- 
lated reads thus :— 


18 Old Malayalam dame 
No. 72° Medieval Tamil’ Second Padmanaébhapuram Inscription of Vira 


Kérala-Martaindavarman. 


‘In the Kollam year 578, the sun being 26 days old in Mésham, on Saturday, new moon, 
[the lunar mansion being] Bharant, was instituted a dawn offering by Sri-Vira-Kérala- 
Marténdavarma-Tiruvadi of KiJappérar, to be made to the Mahadéva of Sivagiri at Rana- 
simhanallir, and the arrangements made for the expenses thereof are as follow :— 


‘The husked paddy required per day being in home measure . . . .. the total paddy 
required per year is 24 kqlam, and the cost of condiments amountsto . . . . To meet this 
total charge, six kalam are to be taken out of the tax dueon .. . . and for the remain- 
ing 18 kalam is to be utilized the tax due on the paddy lands beginning with the piece called 
Akkirappullan Perai among the Alvar temple lands in Tiruvikramapuram, thus making the 
total 24 kalam in all, The clarified butter required for the divine service and for vaisvadéva 
being per month two néli in home measure, the land called Mavaraimilaippirayidem is 
also made over for the purpose. All these properties shall be taken possession of and enjoyed 
by the Variyan of Sattanfir, by name Adityan Adityan, and he shall furnish the supplies for 
the offering and also a holy garland out of the flower garden to be formed by him. (In return 
for his labour) he shall take the offering of cooked rice. If the supply is not made for any 
one day when the property is enjoyed in pursuance of this arrangement, double the default 
shall be paid; but if the failure continues for a month, a fine shall, in addition to double the 
quantity defaulted, be imposed. If, however, the failure is due to the obstruction of any in 
the sabhd, a complaint shall be lodged at the door (of the temple ?) and the obstruction shalk 
then be removed. ‘Thus in lineal succession, and as long as the moon and the stars endure, 
shall these paddy lands and garden be enjoyed, the rent recovered every harvest, and the divine 


service conducted without failure. This copy of the royal writ is inscribed on this stone by. 
Ichuran Iravi of the temple.’ ”’ 
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Thus it will be seen that this Tamil portion of the inscription adds a few particulars 
to those found in the Sanskrit verse above cited. A fracture having occurred on the lower 
right-hand corner of the front part of the tablet, a few words of the royal writ are irrecover- 
ably lost. But fortunately these words happen only to be those describing the lands from 
which the smaller portion of the supply, viz. six kalam of paddy, is to be drawn, It will be 
noticed that even as late as 578, the measure used was called kalam and not kéttat, marakkél, 
or parai, as at present. The word erat occurs as a part of the name of a particular piece of 
Jand, and it seems to me that the underivable modern term parai, used in Trivandrum and 
North Travancore both as land and paddy measure, might be traced to perat and therefore to 
peru, meaning ‘to contain,’ ‘to be worth,’ or ‘to multiply.’ I have rendered the tllalavu as 
‘home measure,’ and if I am right in my interpretation it will imply that some foreign 
measure was also then current in the country. The word vatsvadéva usually means certain 
offerings to departed forefathers, and since clarified butter alone is provided for, we have to 
take the offerings as having been of the nature of a sacrificial fire. As in our former documents, 
so in this we find reference made to the village councils of those days, which, it would appear, 
had influence and independence enough to obstruct the provisions of a royal charter. In the 
case of such obstruction, however, provision was made for an appeal to be taken to the ‘door,’ 
which we may take to be the door? of the temple, and, therefore, to the Government authorities 
connected with the temple. The curious caste name Variyan occurs in this inscription : and 
the attempts made to explain the term are so typical of the spirit of myth-making, so 
characteristic of Eastern scholarship, that 1am tempted to borrow a passage on the subject 
from the pages‘ of the last Census Report of Travancore :-— 


“Sri-Paragurima,” so runs tho paragraph on The Origin and Caste Derivation of 
Vériyars, “having brought in Brahmans from outside to colonize Malabar, detailed the Sidras 
to do menial services for them. The Brahmans finding the Sidras unfit from a religious points 
of view for pagoda service, they prayed to ParaSurima to help them in their difficulty, Sri- 
Paragurima appeared unto them and created out of water a new caste for pagoda service. 
They were called Varijanmar (from the root dri — water), which gradually became Variyan- 
mar.” Thus in the attempt to trace a clear Dravidian word to a Sanskrit root, the special 
creation hypothesis is strained to breaking point. But the derivation, however gratifying 
to the Sanskrit grammarian, does not satisfy the Nambtiri philosopher, as it leaves unsettled 
the water-made Variyar’s position in the Aryan hierarchy. A new tradition is therefore 
invented, and the paragraph goes on to add :—* There is also another tradition current about 
their origin, according to which a certain Stidra woman was doing menial service in the 
pagoda, She was ordered by the Brahmans employed in the temple to sweep away the bones, 
etc., that lay within the precincts of the pagoda, She didso, in consequence of which her 
caste people excommunicated her from their order. But the Brahmans allowed her to remain 
in the pagoda service separate from her own caste people, She and her descendants were per- 
mitted to live on terms of sambandha with Brahmans, thus constituting them into a separate 
caste, and fordidding them to interdine with Sidras. According to the ordinances of Yajiia- 
valkya, the offspring of a mized connection of a Brahman with a Sidra woman were termed 
Variyars.’’ Thus, then, does the Nambiri seek to check the undue aspirations of his 
cleanly Variyar colleagues in the temple by assigning to them a Sidraic origin, But 
the Variyars themselves are not wanting in inventive genius, and 80 the paragraph 
concludes with yet another tradition of their origin. ‘‘ According to the Bhigélapurdna,” 
‘continues the Report, ‘there lived in Trichur a certain old Nambiri Brahman 
married to: a young Brahman girl. Wishing for progeny she commenced a course of 
devotion to the village god, one portion of which was the making of garlands of flowers 
BA ce a a a 
. § Till recently the official term for a revenue district was mandapatium vadukkat, meaning the ‘door of thé 
mandapa.’ This Malaydiam word is fast giving way to the Hindustani term tiluk. 

* See page 746, ar Rene a 
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daily for the god. This is considered one of the modes of propitiating a Hindi god, 
who heard her prayer, and she in due course conceived. Her old husband, however, suspected 
her of infidelity and discarded her. From that day forward the pagoda authorities algo 
refused to accept the garlands of flowers she used to make for the deity. She was, however, 
resolute in her pious work, and placed the garlands daily on the temple steps notwithstanding 
and returned home, The flower garlands which she so left on the steps used to be seen the 
next day on the god’s image, day after day. This miracle attracted the notice of the holy 
Brihmans, who therefrom declared her immaculate, and said that the conception was the result 
of divine will. She was not, however, taken back into their own community, but a separate 


caste was started for her from that day, her occupation being making of flower garlands and 
other such temple service.” 


We are thankful to the Census Commissioner for having embodied these traditions in his 
Report ; but it would be idle indeed to criticise them. They would have been even beneath 
our notice but for the currency and credence such false derivations receive in this oe orn 
when the etymology of a word lies, as in this case, unmistakably on the surface, Vériyan 
is obviously the man with the véri, and vdéri in Tami] means a broomstick or rake — vdrukil 
and vdriyal being other derivatives, in everyday use, from the same root, var, to collect, clean, 
or sweep. Sweeping the inner court of the temple was undoubtedly one of the special duties of 
the original Viriyar or Varer, however much his déscendants may now prefer the more leisurely 
and dignified function of tying up flower garlands forthe use of the deity inside. Our Variyan, 
Adityan Adityan of Sittantir, it will be observed, had also a garland of flowers to supply, 
bat the extra payment of the cooked rice offerings fixed by the grant would shew that he had 
other functions to discharge and other remunerations to receive. 


But whatever were the duties and emoluments of the Viriyan in question, it is more 
important for us to note that the full name of the sovereign who ruled over Vénidin 578 was 
Sri-Vira-Kérala-Martaéndavarman, which the metrical necessities of the éléka contracted into 
king Martanda, Equally, if not more important is the mention of the KiJappérir family name. 
Tt will be remembered that the earliest of our inscriptions giving this family designation 
is the one taken from Kadinahkulam, dated 389.5 I have not yet succeeded in finding out how 
the Véndd royal house came to be associated with a village so far north as Kilappérir in the 
Chirayinkil taluk. Further on we shall see how in subsequent times an important branch of 
the original stock assumed an exclusive right to this title. Already perhaps the royal family 


was getting split up into distinct-branches, and it was found necessary thus to designate the 
branch to which the reigning sovereign of the time belonged. 


But these doubts are nothing by the side of a more serious difficulty created by Mr, 
Shungoonny Menon. For whatever was meant by the addition of the Kilappérdr family 
name in this particular case, the inscription leaves no room for the least doubt that Sri-Vira 
Kérala-Martandavarman was the name of the Véndd sovereign in 578. But Mr. Shungoonny 
Menon tells a different story. Having noted the death of Kéralavarman three months after he 
succeeded to the throne of his uncle Ravivarman in 557 M.E., the author says: ‘* Kérala- 
varma Kulasékhara Pernmél was succeeded by his twin brother Chéra-U dayamirtandavarman. 
The reign of this sovereign was longer than that of all the Travancore monarchs. His Highness 
ascended the masnad while he was sixteen years of age and died at the ripe age of seventy- 
eight aftera reign of sixty-two years. His reign was of a mixed character, partly attended 
with prosperity, and partly with troubles and annoyances, as is natural during such a long 
period, in which many vicissitudes might be expected. His Highness Chéra-Udayamartanda- 
varman performed the coronation ceremonies, and was styled Kulasékhara-Perumal. 
During the reign of this sovereign all the south-eastern possessions of Travancore on the 
Tinnevelly side were regained, and the sovereign often resided at Valliyir and Chéramahi- 
a a ey a 


5 Ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 807. 
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dévi. In consequence of the mild and unwarlike disposition of this king, some of the 
subordinate chiefs in the east became refractory, and there was constant fighting, and latterly, 
while the sovereign was residing at Trivandrum, the chief of Rettiapuram invaded Valliyar, 
and the king’s nephew, being defeated in battle and fearing disgrace, committed suicide. In 
these places, several grants of lands made by this Kulasékhara-Perumél remain, some of which 
we have already noticed. Chéramahidévi was his favourite residence, and consequently this 
sovereign was called Chéra-Udayamartandavarman, Towards the close of his reign, suspecting 
unfair proceedings on the part of the chief men of the Pandya state, the residence of the 
royal family was removed to Elayadathunad Hottarakaray (Kottarakkarai?) and a governor 
was appointed to rule Valliydr and other possessions in the east. This sovereign died in 619 
at the ripe age of seventy-eight years.”® Mr, Shungoonny Menon then by way of illustration 
gives a portrait of the king Chéra-Udayamértindavarman. As this is one of the few reigns in 
the early Malabar centuries of which the author attempts to give us any particulars, it would 
have helped us more than this attractive picture, if he had indicated the sources from which 
he borrowed his information. In itself it does not look very probable that the name Chéra- 
Udaya could have been derived from Chéramahadévi. Chéramahidévi itself is explicable 
ouly as “(the village of) the great queen of Chéra.” Even supposing it to be a contraction 
for Chéramahidévi-Udaya, we have the irrefutable evidence of our inscriptions to prove that 
up to 578 at least, that is, up to the twenty-first year of his supposed long reign, he had neither 
that title nor the designation Kulasékhara-Perumél, since a formal royal writ is the last place 
where such omissions would be permitted. On the other hand, the document proves that the 
king who ruled over Vénid in that Malabar year had a distinctly different word as an integral 
part of his name. He was not, as Mr, Shungoonny Menon tells us, Chéra-Udayamartinda- 
Kulasékhara-Perumél, but Sri-Vira-Kérala-Marténdavarma-Tiruvadi. Remembering how 
easily mistakes in dry lists of long compound names may.occur, we could have supposed Chéra- 
Udayamartinda to have been either a predecessor or a successor of our Vira-Kérala-Martanda- 
varman of 578, but for a remarkable coincidence. Both Mr. Shungoonny Menon and the author 
of our Sanskrit ésléka are agreed as to the characteristic mildness of the sovereigns they 
respectively describe. But what confidence this singular circumstance breeds is rather rudely 
shaken by Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s reference to the Rettiapuram chief, Rettiapuram may be 
taken for Httaiyapuram, of which it isa vulgar corruption. But the Ettaiyapuram Zamindart 
was not itself in existence about this time to attack Valliyir in the confines of Travancore. 
The traditions cherished by the family itself do not claim for its founder a higher antiquity 
than 1423 A.D. Dr, Caldwell thus summarizes the legerfds connected with the foundation of 
the Zamindirt: “On the defeat of Anna Dévarija, king of Vijayanagara, by Muhammad 
‘Ald’uddin, one Kumaramuttu Ettappa Nayaka, the ancestor of the Hitaiyapuram Zamindars, 
fled from Chandragiri, in company with 64 armed relations, 309 men at arms, and 1,000 
dependants, with a certain number of accountants and others, and took refuge with Ati Vira 
Parikrama Pandya Raja at Madura, who appointed them to repress outrages in the country of 
the Kallars, and gave them some villages therein for their maintenance. This is represented to 
have taken place between 1423 and 1448, In process of time they moved on towards the south 
and became possessed of various villages in the Tinnevelly district, one of which, to which they 
gave the name of Httaiyapuram, they made the capital.’’? Now, it is foreign to our purpose to 
test the truth of this traditional account of the origin of the Ettaiyapuram Zamindirt. 
Whatever errors there may be in this account, it does not err on the side of modesty in the date 
assigned to its founder. If Kumaramuttu Ettappa Nayaka came really from Chandragiri, it is 
more likely that he fled from the place when Chandragiri was taken by the Muhammadans in 
1645, than about 1428, when ‘ Alauddin is said to have attacked Vijayanagara — a further 
statement for which itis difficult to find any support. If his flight on the other hand had 
anything to do with the fall of Vijayanagara, the more appropriate period. would be about 1565 
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and not 1423, But even taking the latter date as the correct time for the original Httappa 
Nayaka, since we are told that only “in-process of time” his successors established themselves 
at Ettaiyapuram, we cannot imagine how the “chief of Ettaiyapuram” could have invaded 
Valliyir, not far from Cape Comorin, in the lifetime of Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s Chéra- 
Udayamartindavarman, who according to the author died in 619 M. H, or A. D. 1444, 


But this last date raises a difficulty yet more formidable. We learn from an inscription 
at WN&vayakkalam, in the Chirayinkil tiluk, dated 7 a. m., Monday, Pushya siar, 
panchami, the 22nd Edavam, Kollam year 614, that the king of Vénid on that date was Srt- 
Vira-Rama-Martandavarman, and it is therefore impossible that Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s 
Chéra-Udayamartindavarman, whether he was or was not identical with our Sri-Vira-Kérala- 
Mirtindavarman of 578, could have reigned up to 619, that is, full five years after the crown 
had passed to another individual. But curiously enough Mr. Shungoonny Menon mentions 
some sixty pages earlier and quite in another connection, an ‘inscription on the inner stone- 
wall of the Chéramahadévi pagoda, dated Malayélam or Kollam year 614 (1489 A. D.), 
commemorating a grant by the Travancore king Chéra-Odayamartandavarman to the 
pagoda at that place while the grantee was residing in the Chéramahadévi palace.” It is 
possible, of course, to reconcile the two inscriptions by supposing that Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s 
is dated a month or so earlier than ours, in which case the year 614 would be the date both of 
the death of Chéra~Udayamirtandavarman and of the accession of Sri-Vira-Rima-Miartanda- 
varman. But in scientific researches nothing can be more dangerous than taking matters on 
trust. We have therefore to examine the Chéramahidévi inscription afresh. The Navaya- 
kkalam inscription, also, is too important to be hurriedly disposed of, Until, then, these two 
inscriptions are fully discussed, we may provisionally suppose that Sri-Vira-Kérala-Martinda- 
varman was otherwise known also as Chéra-Udayamirtindavarman, and that he continued to 
rule till the end of the sixth Malabar century — the period here taken up for investigation, 


Conclusions, 


Before concluding I shall briefly recount the results arrived at in this paper, Unlike the 
fourth and fifth centuries dealt with in my previous paper, the sixth has not been left a 
pure blank in the history of Travancore, to be filled up by epigraphy. Besides Mr. Shun- 
goonny Menon’s History, which I have more than once alluded to, there is a more authorita- 
tive publication, the Government Almanac, in which will be found a list of 35 sovereigns of 
Travancore, of whom the first four fall within our period. We have therefore to present the 
results of our inquiry in two aspects —a positive and a negative, consisting respectively of 
what we are able to affirm and what we are able to deny. The facts we affirm are :— 
(1) that in Saka 1296, corresponding to the Kollam year 550, the king of Vénid was Aditya- 
varman surnamed Sarvahganatha ; (2) that on the 27th Mésham, 578 M. H., or Saka 1325, the 
same country was governed by BSri-Vira-Kérala-Marténdavarma-Tirnvadi of Kilappérir; 
and (3) that on the 22nd Rishabha, 614 M. E., the king of the country was Sri-Vira-Rima- 
Martandavarman. These few facts, no doubt, have many gaps ; but so far as they go, they are 
indubitable — or to be strictly accurate — very nearly so. Being such, they enable us to deny, 
-with proportionate confidence, certain statements commonly believed to be true on the strength 
of the authorities above named. Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s list of Travancore kings for the 
same period would stand thus :— (1) Adityavarman, who died in 510 M. E.; (2) Sri- Vira-Rama- 
Martandavarman, who reigned from 510 to 550; (3) Ravivarman, who ied from 550 to 557; 
(4) Keralavarma-Kulasékhara-Perumal, who died 8 months after his coronation in BS7 s 
and (5) Chéra-Udayaméartandavarma-Kulasékhara-Perumal}, who ruled from. 557 to 619, 


The list in the Travancore Almanac omits Adityavarman, and begins with his successor in the 
above table. From the way in which it is printed with no reference to Mr. Shungoonny Menon’s 
History, one would beled to think that it had some independent foundation ; but closerexamination 
tends to shew that its independence consists entirely in its orthography, Year after year for 
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the last quarter of a century and more, this perennial page® in the Annual informs us (1) that 
Sri-Vira-Rama-Martindavarma-Rija ruled 40 years beginning with 1335-36; (2) that 
Ravivarma-Rija ruled for 7 years beginning with 1875-76; (3) that Kaler Kulasgékhara- 
Perumal ruled for a short time in the year 1382-83; and (4) that Chéra-Udayamirtinda- 
varma-Kulasékhara-Perumél ruled for 62 years beginning with 1382-88. The dates given in 
this list, if taken to be in the Christian era, correspond well enough with the Malabar years 
given by Mr. Shungoonny Menon, and with the exception of the name Kaler Kulaéékhara- 
Perumal], which can hardly be identified with Kéralavarma-Kulasékhara-Perumal, the dis- 
similarities in the names might be set down to individual idiosyncrasies in spelling. Now our 
records enable us to deny almost all the statements supported by these two authorities, 
and they are the only two in the field. For instance, if there is any truth in the inscriptions 
I have explained to you, it must follow (1) that Vira-Raima-Miarténdavarman could not 
have reigned up to 550 M. H.; (2) that Ravivarman could not have commenced his reign in 
that year; (3) that in 578 the king of Travancore was not known as Chéra-Udayaméartinda- 
varman; and (4) that whenever Chéra-Udaya did commence his reign, he could not have 
continued on the throne till1619 M. E. We cannot, therefore, safely look to these authorities 
to fill up the gaps left by the records which I have presented to you. We must leave that 
good work to future research, more systematically conducted than mine has been. My 
spasmodic, unaided efforts serve, perhaps, only to render the very darkness of the subject 
visible. But it has been well said: ‘ Prudens queestio dimidium scientice est.” Itis half way 
to knowledge when you know what it is that you have to know. 
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Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
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(Continued from p, 178.) 
THE INTRANSITIVE VERB. 


147. This only differs from the conjugation of es re sézun, in the tenses formed 
from the Past Participle, which are construed actively, 
[The terminations are those given in § 85; which are simply added to theroot, See, 
however, below.] Thus — _ 
wesres  Lhétsun, to fear. 
Aorist, I feared. 


Masculine. Feminine, 
Singular. 
» ” 4 - 
(1) coe oF (42 D0) khittsu-s ase  khiltsa-s 
(2) ole eS (a5 tsa) khiltsu-Te Sle 94S khiitsa-k 
(8) zoe (bie su) khitiss ares (89 80) khilts 
Plural. 
* / ; aa / » 
(1) goes (cw! ast) Lhitest éx 945  khétsa 
7 2 “, 4/ oo» 
(2) BymzeS (43 toht) khitist-ve Ben205  chdlsa-ve 
2 fs / : 3 
(3) ares (~5 tam) khitist ; dm 545 (445 tima) khoise 


8 Travancore Almanac for 1895, p. 92. 73 For vowel changes, see § 159. 
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[The statement that the terminations used are those given in § 35 must be taken with some 
reservation. The terminations there given are literal transcriptions of the ones found written 
in the Persian characters. In the feminine singular, the vowel written in § 35 as 7 or e is not 
pronounced at all when it ends a word. Before s and & it has a very indefinite sonnd, some- 
thing like that of ashort German #, and,I have therefore transliterated it in the above paradigm 
by a,asI have done in the case of transitive verbs (vide §§ 90 and ff.), and as I shall do in 
future. The vowel of the feminine plural is usually e (written iin the Persian, and ya in the 
S4rada character). As explained in § 90, when this e (2, ya) is preceded by Zs, ésh, g, or s, it 
becomes a. This rule was not known to the author, and, indeed, has not hitherto appeared in 
any printed grammar. The author has hence been once or twice misled by the loose way in 
which the vowels are written in the Persian character. These mistakes, I have taken the 
liberty of silently correcting. 


The following three verbs, however, do take e(Persian 2, Sarad& ya) in the feminine, plural: 
katsun, to be wet ; rétsun, to be pleasant; vetswn, to fit into. Thus, réése (not rétsa), they 
(fem.) were pleasant. | 


147a, [Noru. — This tense, the Aorist, used actively, only occurs in the case of fifty-seven 
Intransitive verbs, These verbs have been carefully listed by the author of the Kasmirasabdé- 
mrita, and are as follows. As will be seen subsequently this list is very important. Indeed, 
the verbs contained in it almost form a separate conjugation. For the sake of brevity, I shall 
henceforth call them “ Listed Verbs.” 


(1) Thakun, to be weary. (30) Wayun, to suit. 
(2) Pakun, to go. (31) Kharun, to be unpleasant. 
(8) Samakhun, to meet. (32) Tarun, to cross. 
(4) Hokhun, to be dry. (33) Pharun, to be a cause of loss to, 
(5) Tagun, to be able to be done. (34) Phérun, to go round. 
(6) Shongun, to sleep. (85) Marun, to die. 
(7) Lagun, to be applied. (36) Sérun to be spent. 
(8) Katsun, to be moist. (87) Galun, to melt. 
(9) Khéisun, to fear. - (88) Tsalun, to escape. 
(10) Patsun, to have trust. (39) Dalun, to be unsteady. 
(11) Rétsun, to be pleasant. (40) Délun, to be useless. 
(12) Vetsun, to fit into, (41) Phalun, to wear out (of clothes). 
(13) Hatsun, to rot. (42) Pholun, to flower. 
(14) Gatshun, when meaning ‘tobe proper? § (48) Uélun, to be met. 
(15) Wopazwn, to be born. , (44) Bovun, to be. 
(16) Dazun, to burn. (45) Rdvun, to be lost. 
(17) Rézwn, to remain, (46) Doshun, to trickle. 
(18) Phajun, to be split. (47) Péshun, to be complete. 
(19) Phutun, to be burst. (43) Mashun, to forget. 
(20) Rétun, to be stopped. (49) Réshun, to be angry. 
(21) Bodun, to sink, (50) Asun, to be. 
(22) Wétun, to arrive. (51) Khasun, to mount. 
(23) Wothun, to rise. (52) Phasun, to be entangled. 
(24) Lshenun, to be cut. (53) Basun, to dwell. 
(25) Sapanun, to become. : (54) Lasun, to live. 
(26) Wupun, to buro inwardly. (55) Lésun, to be weary. 
(27) Shrapun, to be digested. (56) Wasun, to descend. 
(28) Prayun, to be pleasing. (57) Behun, to sit, 


(29) Layun, to be worth. 
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The importance of this list will be gauged from the fact that these are the only Intran- 
sitive verbs which change either their radical vowel or their radical consonant in the past tenses. 
As will be explained subsequently (§ 159), many Transitive verbs, and certain of the above 
fifty-seven Intransitive verbs are liable to change the final consonants of their roots, both in the 
feminine of the Aorist, and throughout the Pluperfect II. Many are also liable to change 
‘the radical vowel in the Aorist, bat not in the Pluperfect II, As only those Intransitive 
verbs which are included in the above list use the Aorist, no other neuter verb ever changes 
its Radical Vowel. Moreover, as only those Intransitive verbs which are mentioned in the 
above list are liable to change their final consonant, no other Intransitive verbs do so. 

For instance, amongst the Intransitive verbs which change both their radical vowel, and 


their final consonant is the verb pakun, to go. It is mentioned in the above list. Its 3rd 


person Aorist is — 
Pok, he went. 


Pach, she went, 
Pak, they went. 
Pache, they went (fem.) 
If pakun had not been in the above list, this tense would not have occurred at all. Its 
3rd Sing. Plup. IL. is pachyév, in which, according to rule, the & is chaged to ch. 
But, now, take the verb thikun, to be firm. As it is not in the above list it has no Aorist, 
and uses the Plup. II. instead of that tense. In its Plup. IL, it does not change its & to ch, as 
it is unlisted. Its Plup. II. is, therefore, thikydv, not thichyév.] 


148. Pluperfect IT. 
- 
(First form iy af wenses khittsmut 6sus.) 


Singular, Plural. 
>» » ~ 
ay m  ceseses Théisé-s cstaseS khdiséy 
ed ? 
f cwrd aye hhdtsbya-s ErsaseS bhdtséye 
2 . / 2 
@) m, J + 945 khidisd-k Ssteres hotsé-va 
law lS e 
: Sls la. og ea POR / / 
f eee SenOey ar agtases  Khdtséyi-ve 
a paar’ khétsdy csteseS  hbiséy 
dssasas  khotséya Kiam oes khbtséye . 


1482, As in the case of Transitive verbs (vide § 103), I reproduce this tense as given by 
the author. Wade gives for this tense, instead of bhdtsév, dérydv, he ran, fem. déréyz ; pl. masc, 
déréi or déréy, fem. ddréyt. According to the Résmirasabddémrita, there are three kinds of Past 
Tenses, vtz. :— 

(1) Bhita, or Immediate Past. 

(2) Sdmdnya-bhita, or Indefinite Past. 

(3) Pirna-bhiia, or Plupertect. 

No. (1) is used only when the act done is near in point of time. Thus, korun, he did (2. ¢., 
he has just done); /hittsu, he feared (1. ¢., he has just feared). 

No. (2) is simply a Past Tense, and should properly be called an Aorist, as it simply refers 
to Past Time, without reference to whether the act done is near or distant, in point of time. 
E. g., karyén, he did; khéisév, he feared. 

No. (3) is used. when the act done is distant in point of time. Thus, karydn, he had done 
(he did it a long time ago); hétsdv, he had feared (he feared a long time ago, and fears no 
longer). 


ad 
’ 
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The same author divides Intransitive verbs into two classes :— 
(a) Listed Verbs, i. e., the 57 verbs given in § 147a. - 
(6) Others. 


The Intvansitive Immediate Past (called the Aorist in this Grammar) only occurs in the 
case of Listed Verbs. 


The Indefinite Past (called Pluperfect II. in this grammar) of Intransitive Verbs is thus 
conjugated, according to the same author. The verb taken as an example is pakun, to go 


which is a Listed Verb, and in which, consequently, the & becomes ch in the Immediate Past 
(Plup. IT.) 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine, 
(1) pachyé-s pachyéya-s (1) pachyéy pachyéya 
(2) pachyd-k pachyéya-k (2) pachyé-we pachyé-wa 
(8) pachydv pachyéya (8) pachyéy pachyéya 


In the case of Listed Verbs, this is used in its proper sense as an Indefinite Past. 


In the case of non-listed verbs, it is not used as an Indefinite Past, but is used instead of 
the Immediate Past. Thus, take the non-listed verb mokalun, to be released. Its Plup. II. is 
mokalyév, he was released, — and is used as an Immediate Past only. It means ‘he has just 
been released,’ though pachyév does noé mean ‘ he has just gone.’ 


The Intransitive Pluperfect is as follows. It will be seen that the Feminine is the same as 
in the Indefinite Past, 


Singular, Plural, 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine, Feminine. 
(1) pachyd-s pachyéya-s (1) pachydy pachyéya 
(2) pachyd-l pachyéya-k (2) pachyd-we pachyé-we 
(3) pachydv pachyéya (3) pachydy pachyéye 
In the case of Listed Verbs, this tense is used asa Pluperfect. Thus, pachydv, he went 


(a long time ago). 


In the case of non-listed verbs, if has the force of an Indefinite Past, Thus, mokalydv, he 
was released, he got loose. 


In the case of non-listed verbs, whose roots end in vowels, it is also used as a Pluperfect. 
thus, from pewn, to fall, peydv, he fell (either he fell, or he fell a long time ago). 


The Pluperfect of non-listed verbs, whose roots end in consonants is formed by inserting + 
before the y of the first form. Thus — 


Singular. Plural, 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine. Feminine. 
(1) mokaliyd-s mokaliyéya-s (1) mokaliydy mokaliyéya 
(2) mokaliyd-b ° molkaliyéya-k (2) mokaliyd-wa mokaliyé-0a 
(3) mokaliydv mokaliyéya (3) mokaliydy mokaliyéya 


In the case of verbs ending in ts, tsh or z, the y (and zy) is omitted in these tenses, and we 
get the following forms, The verb khétsun, to fear (a Listed Verb), is taken as the example. 


(a) Indefinite Past in the case of Listed Verbs; Immediate Past in the case of 
non-listed verbs. 


Singular. Plural. 

Masculine. Feminine, Masculine, Feminine. 
(1) khétsé-s khétsoya-s (1) khébtsoy khétsoya 
(2) khétsé-k khétsoya-Is (2) khéts6-wa khétsoya-we 
(3)  khétsév khétsoya (83) khotsoy khéts6ye 
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Similarly we have:— 


(4) Pluperfect, in the case of Listed Verbs ; Indefinite Past, in the case of non-listed 
verbs; Pluperfect, also, in the case of non-listed verbs. 


Singular. Plural. 
Masculine. Feminine. Masculine, : Feminine, 
(1) khéted-s khétsoya-s (1) khétsdy khotsoya 
(1) khétsd-k bhbtsbya-k (2) Uhédtsd-wa khdtsSya-we 
(3) khétsdo khétebye (3) khétedy khétsdya 


The following twelve verbs, however, do insert y, and are in other respects treated like the 
verb pakui. 


Gi.) Listed verbs -——-Katsun, to be wet; réisun, to be pleasant; vetsun, to fit into. 


(ii.) Non-listed verbs :—Grotsun, to be splashed out of a vessel ; tsotsun, to be without 
employment, be not current ; ishotsun, to be empty ; tézun, to be sharp ; pazun, 
to be fit: Grazun, shine; béwazun, to be pleasant; letsun, to be weak ; 
shrotsun, to be pure, 


If the base of the verb ends in és, tsh, or 2, it does not use the Pluperfect in tyd. The 
form in é is used instead. Thus, khétedv means both ‘he feared,’ and ‘he feared a long 
time ago.’ 

These rules about bases in fs, ish and z, apply not only to verbs like khétsun, whose roots 
end in one of these letters, but also to verbs, whose final root-consonant (t, th, or d), is changed 
to ts, ish, or #, in the Plup. II. #H.g., witun, to arrive (Listed Verb), Plup. II. witsév. On 
the other hand, tatun, to be warm, is not a listed verb. It hence does not change its final 
consonant, and its Past Tenses are — Immediate Past, éatyév; Indefinite Past, tatyde ; 
Pluperfect, éatiydv. | 


149. [The original does not give the other tenses formed from the past participles of 


the intransitive verb, but as they are conjugated actively, not passively, the translator gives 
them here on his own authority. 


150. Perfect. 
I have feared, etc. 
Masculine, Feminine. 
Singular. 
(1) OOO or (& bo) chhus khitsmut genes or (43 bo) chhas Ihitismuts® 4 


x r » f / 
(2) cuases Cee (8p tag) chhuk bhdtemut gezae® Slee (8p tag) obhak bhitemuts 
(3) het ory dae (Bue su) chhu khitismut E> res em (de 80) ohhe khiismuts 


Plural. 
a / f/tl 2 / ; 
(1) cwasee Sem (Lx! as*) chhi khittsmat* aseryes Sem (cx! ast) chhe khotsqmatse 


Cd 


4 / m 44i ss / 2 . ; 
(2) cnwnyeS tee (83 tohi) chhivg khiltematt &temyes tee (45 thi) chheve khéisamaisa 


- @ 


é 
4S dae (de  tima) chhe khétsamatse 


ad 


44f 


fs +s 
(3) suaseS dem (0) tim) chhi khittemat! ogee 


934 See § 62, note 32, 
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151. Pluperfect I, 
I had feared, ete. 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Singular. 
(1) come gf (22 bo) dsus al (4 bo) Osa, 
(2) \eprel deli t (28 tag) Gout b Uhtomut gense® dat! f(a tsa) dsak puhitomuts 
(3) rst (aie su) Gs ul (Kae 80) Os 
Plural. 
(1)\ ut (i gst) dst tunel gst) dsa 


(2) 5 age 595 yl (a3 toh*) dst-vg khittsmatt deen yes 8 yu0T (85 toh') dsa-vq > khitsamaten 
| dua (as tima) dsc 


(3) ol (3 tim) dsi 


152, Future Perfect and Dubitative, 
I shall have, or I may have feared, eto, 


Masculine, 

Singular, 
ed dua T (8 bo) dog 
(2) prronseso clef (45 ‘9¢) deak = Pihatemus 
(8) | ed (das su) dst 

Plural, 
/ 
(1) eT (pol ast) asau 
- s 
(2) cian 99S yl (43 toht) deiu khttismat 
(8) wT (03 tim) dean 
‘Phe feminine is the same as the masculine, except that the feminine forms of the past 
» 4 “+4t~s 


participle (geares hiltomasto and dates héisqmatsg), and in the 3rd person the feminine 
pronouns (Sa so and 243 ttm@) are used. | 


‘153. Optative Perfect, 


~ Masculine, 
Singular. 
(1) cauf (23 60) deahg 
(2) $ crm ngs J ele Gs tsa) dsahak \ khitemut 
(8) all (da 8u) dsihe 
Plural, 
(1) seal (I ast) dsahau 


(2) nares sent (a toht) dsthiu >) khittemati 


(3) | . vel & tim) dsahan 


Feminine as in ‘the Future Perfect] 
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154, The following is the Aorist of the intransitive verb wt! peun, to fall:— 


a 


m. rad peyds 
@) / 
f. wets peyas 


(2) } 
as veya 


(32) x42 ped (pev)®2 


: any piyt or piyéyt 


se 


ost peyt 


das peyt 


- & As : fa fs 
(24) Sosy pedle (pik) (Sx) tye pydva (pyoua) 


/ 
Bot} peyiug 
usd piy® or piyéyt 


As piyt or piyéy] 


(To be continued.) 





MISCELLANEA, 


CHEYLA. 


THIS would appear to be the form under which 
this well-known word usually appeared to the 
Anglo-Indian of a century ago. It was then in 
common use in senses which are not to be found 
in Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, nor curiously enough in 
any of the Indian Dictionaries available to me. 
Originally a Hindu word meaning a ‘servant,’ 
many changes have been rung upon it in Hindu 
life, so thatit has meant a slave, a householdslave, 
a family retainer, an adopted member of a great 
family, a dependant relative and a soldier in its 
secular senses; a follower, a pupil, a disciple and a 
convert in its ecclesiastical senses. It has passed 
out of Hindu usage into Muhammadan usage with 
much the same meanings and ideas attached to it, 
and has even meant a convert from Hinduism to 
Islam. 

In the last century, persons bearing the title — 
it can hardly be called the stigma — of chela 
played so important a part in current politics, and 
the word was so familiar in its applied senses, that 
to the Anglo-Indian of that day it required no 
reference and no explanation, though nowadays 
some of the secondary senses have become so far 
forgotten that the modern Dictionaries have 
missed them, and so comprehensive a work as 
Burnell’s and Yule’s Hobson-Jobson has failed to 
record it. 

I, therefore, make no apology for the lengthy 
quotations which follow to prove the uses to 
which it has been put, and giving its history for 
the last four centuries. R. C. Tempe. 

I. 
The Dictionaries. ; 

1854, — “‘Cher&, chel&, a disciple, a pupil, a 
servant, a slave.” — Lodiana Mission Panjabi 
Dictionary,'s.vv. 


1857. — “ Chet, chetak, cheraé, chera, chela, 
a servant, a slave brought up in the house, a pupil, 
a disciple.” — Forbes, Hindustani Dictionary, 
8.00. 


1857. — ** Chéla, by redup. chéldchdtd (chéla, 
Hind.), a disciple, a pupil, an eldve of.” — Moles- 
worth, Marathi Dictionary, s.v. 


1872. — “Chit . . . . to beaservant 

- « e« cGheta, chetaka, cheda, chedaka, 

a servant, a slave, a minister who fulfils an 

appointed duty.” — Monier-Williame, Sanskrit 
Dictionary, s8.vv. 


1875. — “‘ Cetako, ceto (ceta), a servant, 4 
slave. — Childers, Pali Dictionary, s.vv. 


1875. — “ Chera, chertiaé, chelak&é, chel&, from 
cheda, a servant, slave brought up in the house, 
a pupil, a disciple.” — Bate, Hindi Dictionary, 
8.00. 

1879. — *‘ Chéla, S. cheta, Pali 
cheto, a disciple, learner, follower.” — Fallon, 
Hindustani Dictionary, s.v. 


1884. — “Chet, chetak, cher&, chert4, 
cherwé, chéla, chelak& . . . . servant, 
‘slave, . . + (S. chetakah and chedakah) 
a servant, a slave (brought up in the house) — a 
pupil, disciple, follower.” — Platts, Hindustani 
Dictionary, 8.vv. 


1885. — “‘ Chel& (Hindi, said to be from the 
Sanskrit cheta, a servant), a disciple, a pupil: 
especially the disciple of a guru or a mahanta. In 
Kangré also a magician.” — Whitworth, Anglo- 
Indian Dictionary, 8.v. 


1888. — “ Chéla (Sanskrit chétaka, chédaks) 
— a disciple of an ascetic or holy man: in slang a 
hanger-on at a rich man’s house who eats scraps.” 
— Orooke, Rural Glossary, .v. 
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TI. 
Hindu Usage. 


1821. — “ We saw a little monastery of Atteets, 
founded by the chiefs of Bhynsror. It is called 
Jhalaca .. . . The headof the establishment, 
a little vivacious, hot, wild-looking being, about 
sixty years of age, came forth to bestow his 
blessing and to beg something for his order. He, 
however, in the first place elected me one of his 
chelas or disciples by marking my forehead with 
a tika of bhaboot, which he took from a platter 
made of dhak-leaves, to which rite of inauguration 
I submitted with due gravity.” — Tod, Rajasthan, 
Vol, it., p. 612. 


1832. — “It was one day remarked that, when 
refreshing in the coond or reservoir, Sirdar Sing 
fob. 1782] did not lay aside his turban, which 
_ provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The 
Rana [Raja of Méw&r], impatient to get a peep at 
the bare head of the son of Chandrabhan, proposed 
that they should push each other into the water. 
The sport began, and the Dodeah’s turban falling 
off disclosed the sad truth. The jest was, however, 
not relished by the Sirdar, and he tartly replied in 
answer to his sovereign’s question, ‘what had 
become of his hair?,’ that ‘he had lost it in his 
service in a former birth as chela by carrying 
wood upon his head to feed the flame when his 
sovereign as a jogi or ascetic performed penance 
(tapasya) on the hills of Budrinath . , . . Chela 
isa phrase which includes servitude or damestic 
slavery : butimplies at the same time treatment as 
a child of the family. Here it denotes that of 
@ servant or disciple.” — Tod, Rajasthan, Vol. %., 
pp. 527 f, and 528n. 


1874, — “The menials [of Bikanir] are heredi- 
tary household slaves called ‘chelas.” They 
are, I believe, never sold by R&jpat families of 
distinction, though they often form part of a 
bride’s dowry. When not the children of slaves, 
they have usually been purchased in times of 
famine from their starving relations. Their work’ 
is light, and they are generally well treated, and 
sometimes placed in positions of high trust. But 
Thékurs, especially the inferjor ones, occasionally 
act with much cruelty towards their slaves as 
well as their other dependants. ‘Chelas’ whoa 
have fled from their masters are to be met with 
in British territory, where they often assume the 
caste of their former owners. The term ‘chela’ 
Signifies disciple rather than slave, and was 
applied to household servants by the large- 
minded Akbar whether in the use 
of this word the RAjpits were taught by Akbar or 
he by them, I cannot at present say :— [here is 
quoted the passage from Blochmann’s Ain, i., 


254.” — Powlett, Bikanir State, p.114. Repeated 
in part in Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. i., 1879, 
p. 194. 


1874, — “ The Karauli forces organized in thar 
present form by the late Mahar&j4 Madan Pal 
are as follow:—~ .. Infantry . ; 
Paltans, Ist, Gol Paltan (under a ‘kh&schéla’ or 
household slave; 2nd, under a ‘n&nkArchéla’ 
or slave holding grant of land; 3rd, under a 
household slave).”— Powleti, Karauli, p. 40. 


1878. — “ Bakhtéwar Singh [of Olwur] died in 
1815 . Banni Singh, then seven years 
old, was accepted as Raji by the R&jpits and 
artillery (golanddz) headed by Akhe Singh 
Baénkéwat and an influential chela or household 
slave named Rami - . » R&mfd and Ahmad 
Bakhsh [Khan, Vakil, afterwards Nawab of 
Firozpur and Loharu] each tried to obtain for 
their respective parties the support of the Dehli 
Resident, Sir David Ochterlony. . . . Raémd 
the faithful old chela died in 1825. His son 
Mulla had established a great influence over the 
young chief, and on the whole this influence was. 
used for goad, for he was kept under restraint and 
compelled to acquire some education. But Mulla 
treated him sometimes with such indignity as to 
excite the anger of the Rajpits and at last Akhe 
Singh had Mulla murdered to the extreme grief 
and displeasure of Banni Singh who expelled 
Akhe Singh from Ulwur.” — Powlett, Uiwur,p. 28: 
Copied into Rajputana Gazetieer, Vol. iit., 1880, 
pp. 185 f. 


1878. — “The household slaves or Khawés 
Chelas [of Ulwur] number about 200 -_ 
Though known generally as khawas chelas, the 
special title of khawas, which is an honourable 
distinction, enabling the bearer to sit in Darbar 
is harne by only five. RAma, the faithful Minister 
and adherent of M. R. Bakht&war and Banni 
Singh, is the slave most distinguished in the 
history of the State. His family hold a valuable 
rent-free grant. Khawis Sheo Bakhsh, Superin- 
tendent of stables, woods, etc., is at present the 
chela, of most mark, 


When in 1870 the Council of Administration 
was established and a fixed sum assigned, for the 
expenses of the palace, the late chief neglected 
to supply maintenance to a number of the house- 
hold slaves, who applied to the Political Agent 
for the means of support. The Council thought 
the opportunity a good ane for permanently 
reducing the number of slaves in the palace and 
so far diminishing the servile influence which was 
the cause of much evil. Ii was consequently 
determined that the complaining chelae should 
either leave the service of the State or enter the 
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army as Fort Garrison Sepoys. This attempt to 
confer freedom upon them was resented as a 
eruel wrong. They had always been accustomed 
to live in the city of Ulwur, and leave it they 
declared they would not. It was only after a 
long time, and after every effort to change the 
decision of the Council failed, that they partially 
yielded.” — Powleti, Ulwur, p. 124. Copied into 
Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. iii., 1880, pp. 196f. 


1884. — “ Jd, land ke! Bhag jd! té kyd jdne jog? 

Jo dhdre hai jog ko, tiyag shakal man 
bhég. 

Tiydg shakal man bhég: kathan hai jag 
men jog daheld! 

Pdnchon mdr, pachis tiydg de : job jogt 

ké@ chelaé. 

Go, thou son of cur! Be off! 
dost thou know of saintship P 

Who takes the saintship, renounces all 
the desires of his heart. 

Renounces all the desires of his heart: 
the saintship is hard and difficult in 
the world! 

Put off the five (desires) and the twenty- 
five (lusts): then canst thou be a jogi’s 
disciple.” 


What 


Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. 4., 
p. 327, Legend of Stlé Dat. 


1885. — “ He Gur Deo! karo tum kirpad! Mata 
ne tumhen batde. 
Kdn phdrke mundrd ddlo ; jog len ko de. 
Nath, chel& kar léo; 
Jog ké rastd dijo ; 
Chiro mere kdn; 
Aj, Gur, kirpd kyo. 
Hail, my Lord Guri! Have mercy! 
My mother sent me to thee. 
Bore my ears, put in the (jog?s) ring: 
I am come to take the saintship. 
My Lord make me a disciple. 
Shew me the way of devotion. 
Bore my ears. 
Have mercy, Gurd, on me to-day.” 
Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. i., 
p. Of., Legend of Gopt Chand. 


1885.—“Gorakh chelanh niin dkhdd: ‘ Piran 

kaddho barmé te bar. 

Eh nis chhattts baras guzar gae, bahutt 
pat sazde! 

Eh di jhabde pdo mundrdn, Jogt leo 
bande. 

Chel& kar do Gorakh Nath dd, siddh 
bard parkdr.’ 

Jad Jogs bandwan lag pie Thikar Nath 
ne kitt phunkdr : 


‘ Guriji, ik mert garth di araj hai, eh dd 
ajan ndé mundrd pdo.’ 
Said Gorakh to his disciples: ‘ Take 
Paran out of the hole. 
Six and thirty years he has spent in it 
and suffered much pain! 
Put the rings into his ears at once and 
make a Jogi of him, 
Make him a follower of Gorakh, for he 
is a great saint.’ 
When they commenced to make him a 
Jogi, Thikar N&th cried out : 
‘Sir Gurd, hear my humble petition, put 
not in the ear-rings without trial.’ ”’ 
Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. iz., 
p. 440f., Legend of Piran Bhagat. 


1886. — [The following quotations exhibit the 
difference between the Hindu and Musalman 


words in the same document. | 


Ik st murid Shekh dd safar dir niin turid 
* * ¥ * a * 
Azkardmdt Miya Waliddd Sahib billé ko zindd 
hond aur khadim nin sher bankar dikhat 
dend * * * 
Phir jogt ne ghusse khdkar das vth chele hor, 
Pakaran kdvan Iméim Sahib de jaldt ditte tor. 
* as * 


* sf sd 


Alim fésil murid ban gae ; jdne bahut khudde. 
* % € # a * 


Hafiz ne eh sunid jab shagird rasid hamdra ; — 
Safi dé murid ban gid, karke bauhutd chard. 


A disciple of Shekh (Ahmad Ghaus) went on a 

long journey * * & # Miyén Walidéd mira- 
eulously restored to life a dead cat and shewed 
himself to a follower in the form of a tiger 
x & «# #« Then the jog? in his wrath sent ten or 
twenty disciples more to seize the Im&ém quickly 
The wise and learned became his 
followers as allthe world knows * * # 
The Hafiz heard that his own disciple had become 
a disciple of the Safi with all his heart. * .— 
Temple, Legends af the Panjab, The Saints of 
Jalandhar, Vol. iii., pp. 169f., 185, 187, 198, 200, 
207, 210. 


* * * * 


III. 
Muhammadan Usage. 


"1588. — “ And many of His Majesty’s [Akbar] 
special disciples in 991 [A. H.] called themselves 
chelahs in imitation of the use of this term among 
Jogis.” — Baddont, i, p. 325, in Blochmann, 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 4., . 253, 2. 2. 

[Tértkh-i-Badddnt, teat, Vol. ti., p. 324]. “In 


A. H. 991 the king [Akbar] erected two buildings 
outside the city where he might feed fakirs both 
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Musulmén and Hindi; one he called Khaixpira and 
the other Dharmpira. Some of Abd-l-Fazl’s 
people had the charge and used to spend the king’s 
money in procuritig food. As the jogés also used 
to flock there in great numbers a separate receiv- 
ing house was built for them and called Jogipara. 
Nightly meetings were held in private with some 
of these men and they used to employ themselves 
in various follies and extavagrancies in contempla- 
tion, gestures, addresses, abstractions and reveries, 
and in alchemy, fascination and magic. The king 
himself studied alchemy and used to exhibit the 
gold which he made. One night in the year 
called Shivrat was appointed for a grand assembly 
of jogts from all parts of the country, on which 
occasion he would eat and drink with the best of 
them ; and used to be gratified by their assurances 
of a life three or four times longer than the 


natural life of man.” — Hiliot, History of India, 
Vol. v., p. 538. 


c. 1596.-—- ‘The Chelahs or Slaves. His 
Majesty [Akbar] from religious motives dislikes 
the name bandah or slave, for he believes that 
mastership belongs to no one but God. He there- 
fore calls this class of men Chelahs, which Hindi 
term signifies a faithful disciple. Through His 
Majesty’s kindness many of them have chosen 
the road to happiness, [by joining the Divine 
Faith | The pay of the Chelahs [in 
the Infantry] varies from 1 R. to 1d. per diem. 
His Majesty has divided them into several sections 
and has handed them over to native and expe- 


rienced people who give them instruction in 


several things.” — Blochmann, Trans. of the Ain-i- 
Akbart, 1873, Vol.i., p. 258 


¢. 1596. — “The Cheelah. His Majesty 
[Akbar] does not approve of giving these unfortu- 
nate men the opprobrious name of slave, but calls 
them Cheelgh, which word in the Hindowee 
language signifies one who relies on another 
The daily pay of a cheelah is from 

one Dam to one Rupee. They are formed into 
divisions and committed to the care of skilful 
persons to be instructed in various arts and occu- 
pations. — Gladwin, Trans. of Ayeen Akbery, 
1788, Vol. 2., p. 1677, ed., 1885. 


c. 1586, — “The Persian Text from which 
Blochmann’s and perhaps Gladwin’s Translations 
were made is to be found in Blochmann, Persian 
Text of the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. i, p. 190, first 
line f., where the word is spelt pla chéla. 


1791.— “ Narrative of Mr. William Drake, for- 
merly Midshipman of the “ Hannibal” and other 
prisoners taken last war, who have lately made 
their escape from Tippoo. — The 


prisoners taken by the French in the “ Hannibal’? 
a to the number of near 500 were landed 
ef Cuddalore the 30th June 1782, sent from thence 
to Chillumbram the beginning of July, where 
they remained prisoners with the French till 
August 12th, when they were delivered over to 
Hyder Ally Khan and marched to Bangalore, the 
privates in irons. They arrived at Bangalore the 
2nd September On the 19th October, 
the youngest of the whole, to the number of 6], 
were sent to Seringapatam, where they arrived 
the 3lst October. They remained there till the 
7th November, when their heads were shaved, 
and, on the 20th all their things taken from them 
and they were circumcised. Soonafter Mussalman 
names and dresses were given them, and they 
were marched about the parade [The 
Europeans] all were bound on the parade and 
rings (boly) the badge of slavery were put into 
their ears. They were then incorporated into a 
battalion of Cheylas, where they remained till 
the 19th December 1783 [In April 
1784] the command of acompany of Cheyla 
boys, with exercising muskets without locks, was 
given to Messrs. Speediman and Rutlidge, and the 
others were made Havildars, having the command 
of six {In February 1785 Tippoo] 
gave these Battalions of Cheylas with fire-locks 
to Messrs. Speediman and Rutlidge and a batta- 
lion of boys with exercising muskets to Sergeant 
Dempster, and made the others Havildars in those 
and other Cheyla Battalions . The 
Battalions to which they were posted were four of 
Christians called Ahmedy, and four of various 
castes called Assud Allye, allcircumcised . .. . 
[In 1786 by Tippoo] all the Huropean Cheylas 
and many other Europeans were then sent back 
to Seringapatam in consequence of the desertion. 
that had taken place among them . [In. 
June or July 1787] the Chittledroog party reached 
their destination the 27th December and were 
incorporated into four Cheyla Battalions that 
were at that place [In February 1791 
at the taking of Tul Ryrah] one European 
Cheyla was killed and one wounded ok 
Those who have made their escape from Ohittle- 
droog report the garrison of that place to be to 
the best of their knowledge as follows: — Four 
nominal Battalions of Cheylas consisting of 
about 800 Several European boys 
were taught dancing in the country style and 
forced to dance in female dresses before Tippoo. 
It is said that of late as they grew up they have 
been transferred to the Cheylah Battalions 
The country names given by Tippoo 
to such of the Europeans as were circumcised are 
inserted in the list with a view to facilitate the 
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enquiry and recovery of those who are still alive. 
They have occasionally been altered.’ — Seton- 
Karr, Selections, Vol. i2., p. 311Lf. 


1795. — “A few days ago a Havildar formerly 
attached to the 15th Bombay Battalion arrived 
from the Mahratta country, having escaped from 
Tippoo’s dominions, where he had been detained 
a prisoner 13 years, and compelled to serve in 
one of his Chela Corps. The only intelligence 
that he brings is, that Tippoo is diligently employ- 
ed in fortifying the limes near Seringapatam 
that were stormed by our Grand Army on the 
celebrated 6th February, and that he knows of 

no Huropean prisoners that now remain under 
' Yippoo’s bondage.’ — Bombay Courier, March 
A1st, 1795, in Seton-Karr, Selections, Vol. i. 
p. 407. 


¢. 1821.— “Hiyat Mahomed Khan [of Bho- 
pal], when installed Nabob, had no children by his 
wife, but he had adopted four Chelahs or family 
dependants, who were considered almost as rela- 
tions. The oldest of these, Fowlad Khan, was the 
son of a Gond. The second, Jumshere Khan, 
was the son ofa Gossein; and the third and fourth, 
Chutta Khan and Islam Khan, were the sons of a 
Brahmin. The merit of having withdrawn these 
children from their errors to the true faith no 
doubt constituted in the eyes of a pious 
Mahomedan prince another tie to strengthen that 
of adoption. 


Fowlad Khan, the eldest of the Chelahs, was 
the first who possessed the power of Minister, 
and it was during his administration that the 
detachment under General Goddard passed 
through the territories of Bhopal [1778]. - . - 
Soon after these events a family quar ‘rel occurred 
in which Fowlad Khan was slain in an attempt 
to capture the old Fort of Bhopal, then the resi- 
dence of the widow of Yar Mahomed Khan: who 
from disgust at his violent and tyrannical acts had 
for some time resolved to subvert his authority 
and to raise to power Chutta Khan ... 
This virtuous woman had every reason to 
congratulate herself on her choice of Chutta 
Khan.” — Malcolm, Central India, ed., 1880, 
Vol. 4., p. 2967. 

¢. 1821.—‘* Chelah means literally an adopted 
dependant. It neither applies to a slave nor an 
adopted child, but to a person who is admitted to 
the claims of a dependant relation.’ —Maleolm, 
Central India, ed., 1880, Vol. 4., p. 206f. 


c. 1825.-—“ When the Navab Saheb fof 
Junigadh | perceived that not one of the pillars 
of the State was able to extricate him from 
this difficulty in Sarnvat 1857 [A. D. 1800] he 


despatched some of them . » . to 
Nagar with letters to the Jam Saheb Jasaji 
declaring that he would confer a great obligation 
upon the Naw&b by sending back the Divan 
Raghunathji. Accordingly: the latter, although 
aware of his master’s fickle temper and of the 
envy of Wamnié Karsandas, of Nagar K&handas, 
Azam Beg Chel& and others, he took into 
account that sincere excuses had been made and 
that it was his duty whether he liked it or not to 
comply with the wishes of his old master and 
went to Junagadh.” — Tarikh-i-Sorath, trans. 
Burgess, 1882, ». 196. See also p. 286. 


ce. 1825.— “The author [Diwin Ranchédji] 
had been for two years at Porbandar, to which 
place Prabhudas and Kam4l Chel& were sent to 
recall him.” — Tarikh-i-Sorath, trans. Burgess, 
1882, p. 197. 


c. 1825. —“‘ Azam Beg Chela, Karsandis, a 
Vaniya, and KAéhandas induced the Naw&b Saheb 
{in Sarhvat 1861, A. D. 1804] to take part in 
carousals and drinking bouts, with music and 
dancing and singing and administered the affairs 
of the state as they chose.” — Tarikh-i-Sorath, 
trans. Burgess, 1882, p. 202. 


c. 1825. — ‘“ Navib Saheb Bahadur Khan bin 
Hémid Khan Bahadur Babi . . . . After 
his father’s death, however, he was brought back 
to Junagadh by the Jamfidaxy Omar Makhasam, 
Azam Beg Chel&h, K4handds Vaishnav, Mugat- 
ram Bakshi, Jhiné Mehta and others and ascend- 
ed the throne in his 18th year, 9th of Phagan - 
Sud, Sdthvat 1867 (A.D.-1810) . . . 1.” — 
Tarikh-i-Sorath, trans. Burgess, 1882, p. 005. 


ce. 1825.—‘“ The murder of Ahmad Khan 
[Faqir] was perpetrated on the 4th Muharram 
A. H. 1240 (Samvat 1880) [A. D. 1828] and as a 
punishment for it Chela Esm&yl Kh&an and 
Kadava were one year afterwards expelled from. 
the town.” — Tarikh-i-Sorath, trans. Burgess, 
1882, p. 227/. 

1854. —“ Kalindiushshward Tasntf Sarkhish, 
The Words of the Poets, by Mirz&é Mohammad 
Afdhal, whose takhallug is Sarkhdsh and who was 
generally called Chéla. The title of the book is 
a chronogram for 1098 [A. H. = 1682 A.D.] 
the date when he commenced to compile it.” — 
Sprenger, Catalogue of King . Oudh’s Library, 
Vol. 4., p. 108. 


* He wrote a biography of the poets of his 
own time entitled ‘ Kalndt-ush-Shwdrd,’ the 
letters of which if taken according to their res. 
pective numbers will give the year in which it 
was written, viz., 1682 A. D., 1093 A. H.” — Beale, 
Orient. Biograph. Dict. sv, Sarkhush, ed. 1881. 
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1873. — ‘‘ The author of the pretty Tazkirah | [In 1779] “to break up the Bedar population 


entitled Kalimdtushshw’ard which contains bio- 
graphies of the poets of the 11th century was 
called Chelah. His real nameis Mirzi Muham- 
mad Afzal: as a poet he is known as Sarkhush.” 
— Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. tt., p. 253, n. 4. 


1873. — ‘‘ The word Chelah is the same as the 
Arab. murtd, a disciple who places implicit belief 
in his murshid or pir, the head of the sect.” — 
Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 4., p. 258, n. 4. 


1876. — ‘‘Chela, a Hindu boy seized in early 
life and forcibly made a Muhammadan by order 
of Tippu. These boys, as they grew up, were 
incorporated in a military corps retaining the 
name of Chelas.”” — Rice, Mysore, Vol. it, 
Appa. it., Glossary, p. 6. 


E 


[of Chittaldroog] - . he [Haidar Ali] 
removed 20,000 inhabitants to people the island 
of Seringapatam, and of all the boys of proper 
age formed regular battalions of captive con- 
verts, who in following wars were of great Service 
to him.” — Op. cit. Vol. it., p, 468. 


1878. — The Lauh-i-Térikh is an Urdu work, 
es in its present shape was compused in 1255 
(March 18389-March 1840) . , 

[This is a work on the Nawa&bs of Farr cukhabad 
prepared] more especially from the recollections 
of an old man, Allahdéd Khan, son of Mukim 
Khan Chela. — Irvine, Bangash Nawabs, in 
J. A. 8. B., Vol. wlvii., p. 263. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JAUR SINGH —A FOLK ETYMOLOGY. 


In the Karn4l and Ambéla districts, worship- 
ped along with Gig& Pir, Nar Singh (Narasinha), 
KaAle Singh and Bare Singh, is found Jaur Singh. 
Nar Singh is of course a corruption of the name 
of the man-lion avatér of Vishnu, and Btré 
Singh and K&lé Singh appear to be synonymous 
with him. Jaur Singh is explained to be Jéwar 
or Raja Jéwar, the usual name of Giga’s father. 
All the above are worshipped as godlings, and 
called ndgs, or serpent. — P. N. and Q. 1883. 





AN ORIGIN FOR THE NAUGHAZA TOMBS. 


A naughaza is a deceased saint occupying 
one of those very numerous long graves to be 
found all over the Panjab. They are popularly 
supposed to be 9 feet or 9 yards long, and to 
contain the remains of a saint of proportionate 
length. Like all similar objects of worship, these 
naughasas perform miracles, grant sons, and so 
on, and there are many current popular tales to 
that effect. I have heard it suggested that they 
are really the platforms of recumbent images 
of Buddha, turned in the course of time into 
Muhammadan tombs. Those I have seen, how- 
ever, hardly look old enough for this, though I 
never saw oné excavated to ascertain its internal 
structure. Many are quite modern undoubtedly, 
and there are instances of some which may be 
said to be still “growimg”! In Sardér Atr 
Singh’s Sdkhts (Lahore, 1876), in sékhé (tale) 
69, p. 77, I read “the Gurd (Gobind Singh) 
next encamped at a place which he called 
Guptsar (P in the Sirsé District). Here a Muham- 
madan fagir of the Wahmi order, who had 
built a tomb nine yards in length with lime and 


pakkd (burnt) bricks, leaving an opening in it on 
one side large enough for him to be put in when 
he died, presented the Gurd with a man (82 Ibs.) 
of ght, a man of sugar, and the same quantity of 
flour. He also provided grass and grain, and 
moreover entreated the Gurf to make him a Sikh. 
The Gur consented, and re-named him Ajmér 
Siigh. He had the power of performing miracles, 
and could collect alms in Dehlt and Lahore on 
the same day.” Have we not here the true 
origin of the naughaza P 


R. 0. Tempus in P. N. and Q. 1888. 





TABU AS APPLIED TO NAMES OF 
MARRIAGE RELATIONS. 


Iw accordance with the universal Indian eus- 
tom, among the Bagart Jats in Sirs&, a man will 
not speak of, or address hhis wife by her name, 
but will use the name of, her gét or clan, calling 
her, for instance, Gédari, if she be of the Géd&ré 
clan. The clan named is that of her father. 
There is a very general rule in the Eastern 
Pafjab against speaking of one’s wife’s father 
as “father-in-law” (susrd). The Musalmans of 
Sirs& call him “uncle” (téyd or chichdé); the 
Brahmans of Gurg4én, Pandit Ji or Misr Ji; the 
Kayaths, Rai Sahib; the Baniy4s, Lala Séhib or 
Sah Ji; the Méds, Chaudhri or Muqaddam, or — 
a specially Més usage — dékré or “old man;” 
insomuch that if you calla Mé& woman — dékré— 
she will fly at you with — ‘Do you call me your 
mother-in-law?” ‘While if you address her as 
burhiyd (old woman in general), she will reply: 
Achchhd beid, achchhd !” (good my son, good). 


J. WILSON in P. N, and Q. 1883. 





1 [Arjan and Sarjan, the jér4 or twin half-brothers of Gig, are sometimes worshipped as Janr. — Ep.] 
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ICHCHHAWAR PLATES OF PARAMARDIDEVA; [VIKRAMA-]SAMVAT 1228. 
By PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, ©. L. E.; GOTTINGEN. 


HESE plates were found near the village of Ichchhawar, in the Pailini tahstl of the Bindé 

district of the North-Western Provinces,! and belong now to Dr. W. Hoey, I.C.S. 

A description of them and a full summary of the contents of the inscription which they contain 

have been already published by Mr. V. A. Smith, I.C.S., in the Journal Beng. As. Soc. Vol. LXIV. 
Part I. p. 155ff., with a photolithograph, from which I here give the text of the inscription. 


These are two copper-plates, each of which is said to measure about 1’ 1?” long by 
102” broad, and is engraved on one side only. The plates contain each a hole for a ring, but 
the ring itself has been lost. In the upper part of the inscribed side of the first plate there is, 
causing a break in the first four lines, an engraving of the goddess Lakshmi, squatting down, 
with an elephant on either side pouring water over her head.2 The first plate contains 17, and 
the second 18 lines of writing, which throughout is well preserved. The characters aie 
Nagari; and the language is Sanskrit, The inscription, after the words duh svasiz, opens 
with a verse which glorifies the Chandritréya vaiiéa, and it ends with two verses which. give 
the names of the writer (Prithvidhara) and of the engraver (Palhana, the son of Rajapala), and 
in lines 27-33 there are four of the ordinary benedictive and imprecatory verses; the rest of 
the text is in prose, In respect of orthography, it suffices to state that the letter 6 is 
denoted by the sign for v, and that the palatal sibliant is employed six times instead of the 
dental sibilant (e, g. in éahasratamé, 1. 12), and the dental once instead of the palatal (in sata, 
1, 23), In general, the wording of the text closely resembles that of the Banda district plate 
of Madanavarman,® ante, Vol. XVI. p. 208. 


The inscription is one of the Paramabhatidraka Mahdrdjddhirdja Paraméésvara, the devout 
worshipper of Mahéévara (Siva) and ruler of Kalafijara, the glorious Paramardidéva,* who 
meditated on the feet of the P, M. P. Madanavarmadéva, who had meditated on the feet of 
the P. M. P. Prithvivarmadéva, of the family of the Chandratréya (1. ¢., Chandélla) princes. 
And it records, in terms which are well known from other inscriptions,® that the king, while 
at Vilasapura, at the time of a lunar eclipse on a date which will be given below, granted the 
village of Nandini in the Nandavana district (vishaya) to the Séndpatt Madanapilasarman -—— 
a, son of the Thakkura Mahéévara, son’s son of the Thakkura Bhénapila, and son of the son’s 
sou of the Thakkura Tihunapala — a Brihmana of the Krishnitréya gétra® who studied the 
édkhé of the Chhandégas, and who was an immigrant from the dhattdgrahdra’ Naugava. 


The date on which the grant was made is Sunday, the 15th tthi of the bright half of 
Gravana of the year 1228. It regularly corresponds, for the Chattrddi Vikrama-Samvat 1228 
expired, to Sunday, the 18th July A. D. 171, when there was @ lunar eclipse which was 
visible in India, 20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. 


Of the localities mentioned in the inscription, the village of Nandini has with some 
probability been identified by Mr. Smith with the modern village of Nandandéé (the 


1 Indian Atlas, Sheet 69, N. E., Long. 80° 34’, Lat, 25° 52’. 
2 A similar sngvating of Lakshmt we have in the Banda district plate of Madanavarman, ante, Vol. XVI. _ 


p. 208, Plate. 
8 The present inscription shows that in line 16 of the plate 


dsan-ékshu-. Sos 
é According to the Baghari inscription of Paramardidéva (Ep. Ind. Vol. 1. p. 908) this king was the son of 
varman, 


Yasévarman (who apparently did not reign, and) who was the son of Madana 

5 The only passage which does not occur in the plate of Madanavarman (nor in the}Dahi plate of ahietes 
of which I possess Sir A. Conningham’s own transcript), is the sentence atra cha... partharttavyam in lines 2 “26. 

6 For his three pravaras see the text and the note on it. 

Apparently a village that had been granted to learned Brahmanas; compare the term bhattagrdma, ante, 
Vol. XVII. p, 121, 1, 85, and elsewhere. 


of Madanavarman the proper reading is sa-sarvv- 
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Nundadeo of the map), which is about 10 miles south-west of Ichchhiwar. The rest have not 
been identified. 


So far as I know, there are four other dated inscriptions which distinctly refer themselves 
to the reign of the king Paramardidéva. ‘They are :— 


1, — A short image inscription at Mahéba, with a date in [Vikrama-|Samvat 1224, cor. 
responding to Sunday, the 9th June A, D.1168; Archaeol. Surv. of India, Vol. XXI. p. 74, and 
Plate xxii. G. 


2,— An inscription of 5 short lines on a rock between the 4th and dth gates of the fort 
of Kalaiijar, with a date in [Vikrama-]Samvat 1240, corresponding to Thursday, the 26th 
April A. D, 1184; ante, Vol. XIX. p. 37, No. 67. 


3.— The Baghari® (mow Lucknow Museum) inscription, published in Hp. Ind. Vol, I, 


p. 207 ff, with a date in Vikrama Samvat 1252, corresponding to Sunday, the 10th September 
A. D. 1195. 


4, — A long, partly effaced Kalaiijar inscription of 32 lines, which contains a eulogy of the 
god Siva, composed by Paramardidéva himself. According to my rubbing® itis dated sahvat 
1258 Kérttika-sudi 10 Sémé, corresponding to Monday, the 8th October A. D. 1201. This 
inscription is known from the Journal Beng. As. Soc. Vol. XVII. Part I. p. 313 see ; excepting 
the date, it contains no historical information of any value. 


Besides, Paramardidéva’s name occurs in the Madanpur inscriptions of [Vikrama-|Satvat 
1239, which record his defeat by the Chahumana Prithviraja, the son of Sémésvara and son’s son 
of Arndrija; Archeol. Surv. of India, Vol, X, Plate xxxii.9 and 10, and Vol. XXI, pp, 173 
and 174, 

TEXT,10 
First Plate. 

1 Om" svasti } Jayaty=tblAdayan=viévath visvéévara-sird-dhritah | Chandratréya~ 

na- 


2 réndriném  va{tmh*|Sas=chandra iv=djjvalah 1) Tatra pravarddhaméné  virddhi- 
- Vijaya-bhra- 


3 jishnu-Jayasakti-Vijayasakty -idi-vir-Avirbhiva-bhasvaré!8 paramabha~ 

4 ttaraka-mahirdjadhirdja-paramésvara-éri-Prithvivarmmadéva-paiddnudhyita-pa- 

S ramabbattiraka-mahsrajadhirija-paraméévara-éri-Madanavarmmadéva-pidinudhyita 
paramabhattiraka- 

6 mahardjidhirija-paramésvara-paramamihésvara-srikaélefijaridhipati-srimat-Para- 
marddidévé 


7 vijayl | Sa ésha durvvishahatara-pratapa-tipita-sakalaripukulah kulavadhtim=iva 
vasu(su )ndharan=nira- 


' 8 kulim paripilayann=avikalavivéka-nirmmalikrita-matih |!4 Nandavana-vishay- 
antahpati-Nandi- 
9 ni-grim-dpagatin=vra(bri)hmanin=anya4/[ih* ]é=cha mahattaran=méda-chandaila- 


paryantan=samvé(mb6)dhayati sami- 


10 jiiapayati ch=‘stu!® vah samviditam!’ yath-dparilikhiti-yamh grimal s ee ielercinaey 
svasim-davachchhinnah s-é- 


3 This, according to Mr. Smith, is the proper name of the place where the inscription was found, 

8 This rubbing was sent to me some time ago by Dr. Hoernle. 

10 From the photolithograph in Journ. Beng. As. Soc. Vol. LXIV. Part I. Plate vii, 

1 Expressed. by a symbol. 12 Metre: Sléka (Anushtubh), 

18 That the two words Jayasakti and Vijayasakti are proper names — see now Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 1214. — was: 
first seen by Dr. Cartellieri whose edition of the Semra plates of Paramardidéva is in the press. I owe this 
information fo Dr. Hultzsch. 


it Read -matire, 15 Read cha | Astu, 16 Read sarividttar. 
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li 


13 


14 


16 


17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


24 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


dha-irddhv6 bhiita-bhavishyad-varttam4na-nihsésh-Adaya-sahitah pratishiddha- 
chitadi-pravégas=ch<isma- 

bhih gri-Vilasapuré |!” asht[4*]virmSatyadhika-batadvay6 péta-sa(sa)habra- 
(sra)tamé samvatsaré \18 Sravané 

mfsi sukla-pakshé pafichadasy4nstith4vsankaté:pi samvatl® 1228 Srdvana- 
Budi 165 Ravi-varé 

Rahu-grast§ nisikaré punya-tirth-ddakéna vidhivat=snatvi déva-manushya- 
pitrin=sa[m*|tarpya bhasva-20 

ra-pija-purahsaram charichara-gurum bhagavantazk Bhavdni-patim=abhyarchya 
hutabhnji hutva matipitrd- : 


r=itmanas=cha punya-yas0-vivriddhayé Waugaiva-bhattigrahdra-vinirggataya 
Krishna- 
iréya-gbtraya*! Atri-; Arddhanina- | Sasigasa-tripravariya *Chhandéga-[§]akh- 


aidhya- 
Second Plate. , 

yiné thakkura-sri-Tihunapala-prapautraya thakkura-éri-Bhénapila-pautra- 

ya thakkura-éri-Mahésvara-putraya sénapati-éri-Madanapilasarmmané vri(brajhmana- 

ya kuéalaté-piténa hast-ddakéna chandrirka-samakalamh putrapautrady-anvay- 
Anupimi §4ga(sa)nam kritva 

pradattah \23 iti matvi bhavadbhir=4jfii-sravana-vidhéyair=bhitva bhigabhéga- 
pasu-hiranya-kara-Sulk-didi sa- 

rvvam-asmai samupanétavyam (1) Tad=tnam=asya grimamh sa-mandira- 
prikirath sa-nirggama-pravégamh sa-sarvv-dsan-€- 

ksho-karpdsa-knéuma-san-Amr-Adi-bhiruhamh™  sa-vana-khani-nidhanam sa-loh-didy- 
Akarath sa-gékulath sa-pasu-mri- 

ga-vihafigama-jalacharam=aparair=api sim-dntarggatair-vvastubhih ~ sahitam  sa- 
vahy-abhyantar-Adiyam bhuijina- 

sya karshatah®> karshayaté ddn-idhina-vikrayam=va% kurvvaté na kénachit- 
kachid=vadha karttavyA} atra cha 1127 

rija-rija2®-rajap urush-atavika-chat-adibhih svam svam=ita(bha)vyam? 
pariharttavyam=idat=ch=ismad-dinam=ani- 

chehhédyam=anihiryafi=ch=@ti  bhivibhir=api bhimipilaih  palaniyam=iti I(1t) 
Uktafi=cha | Bhigi(mim)®° yah prati- 

grihniti yas=cha bhimém(mim) prayachchhati | ubbé(bhan) tau punya- 
karmmanau niyatathh svargga-gaminau 

{| Shashthirn(shtimn)  varsha-sahagri(sri)ni svarggé vasatt bhiini(mi)-dah t 
Achchhétti ch=4numanté cha tiny=é- 

va uaraké vasét 1 Suva[r*]nnam=ékath gim=ékim  bhiné(mé)r-apy=tkam-= 
angula[mh*] | haran=naraka- 


17 Read °puré=shia’. 18 Read sarwwatsaré, and omit the sign of punctuation. 19 Read sativat, 

20 The word bhdsvara, if it really is the reading of the plate, is used for the more common bhdshara, 

21 Read -gitray=Airi-- The two names which follow must be incorrect. Since, according to the Asvaldyanae 
A‘rautasttra XII. 14, the three pravaras of the Atréyas are Atréya, Archandnasa, and Sydvisva, the proper reading 
probably is Archchandnasa-Savdsa (for -Syav4sva), Compare, however, Ep. Ind. Vol. I. p. 48, note 29. 

22 Read Chchhandiga-. % Read pradatia, without the sign of punctuation. 

% Read -kusumbha-san-, 25 Read krishatah. 26 Read °yart vd. 

87 Tf these two lines are meant to be a full stop, they are superfluons. 

% The two words rija-rdja cannot be correct; one might suggest rija-rdjaka~s 

29 The original has clearly =didvyaih, which yields no sense; but the Semra plates of Paramardidéva, as 


Dr. Hultzsch informs me, have =dbhdvyam. The same very unusual 
Mahirdjas of Uchchakalpa, Gupta Inser. p. 118, 1. 11, p. 122, 1. 18, etc., 
karapratydyd na grahydh, ‘the usual taxes, the payment of which may be ¢ 


word we find in the copper-plates of the 
in the phrase samuchita-rdjdbhavya- 
laimed by the king, shall not be taken 


{from the donees),’ 
809 Metre: Sléka (Anushtubh) ; and of the two next verses. — es 
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31 me=ipnéti yivad-dhitasamplavam I! ®/Sarvvin=étan=bhavinah pa[r*|thiv-Endrin= 
bhiyé bhi- 

32 yd yichaté Ramabhadrah | siminyé=yamh jdharmma-sétur=nnripindthh kale 
kalé palant- 

83 yd  bhavadbhirsiti 1(\1)  Sva-hasté=ya[m*] raja-sri-Paramarddidévasya [\*], 
matam=mama I(Il) **Kaya[sth]-akhila-vi- 

84 dyéna kayastha-kumud-émdunad [1*] Prithvidharéna likhitazh édsanath nripa- 
Sasanat | Rajapa- 

35 lasya putréna Palhanéna cha ilpind [i*] utka(tkijrnd varna-ghatand 
vaidag[dh]i-Visvakarmmana 1 


ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 


Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A, Grierson, Ph.D., C.IH., 0.8. 


(Continued from p. 199.) 
IRREGULAR FORMS. 


155. These are really sound changes according to certain laws which occur in the 
formation of the Perfect Participle, Aorist and Pluperfect II. [Note that in the Pluperfect IL, 
there are only consonantal changes. The radical vowel is not changed. On the other hand, in 
the Perfect Participle and Aorist, radical vowels, as well as radical consonants, are liable to 
change. 


nd 
156. The 8rd person of the Aorist is really an old Past Participle. Thus “ee suze or sits 
means originally ‘sent,’ hence ‘(he was) sent.’ As such it is liable to the rules of inflection 


m x * 
which apply to adjectives, and we have a feminine 3.» siz, (she was) sent; pl. mase., 3.9 siz 


(they were) sent ; pl. fem., jo sea, (they were) sent. As will be seen subsequently, adjectives , 
participles and substantives all follow similar rules in the formation of the feminine and the 
plural (vide §§ 183, 217), and identical rules in the case of the Aorist. As in the case of 
adjectives, masculine Aorists follow the second declension of substantives, but of the feminine 
Aorists those which take $—> e¢ in the plural follow the third, and those which take ¢ 
follow, in appearance, the fourth, thus :— 

iy sit, pl. 30 siizt (2nd declension), 


Masculine, 22 y ; 
kort, pl. 35 kart, (2nd declension). 


/ 
tee siz, pl. $49 siizq (4th declension), 
/ / 
ws kari, pl. %* kari (8rd declension). 


Feminine, 


157. The Perfect Participle isacompound of the 8rd person of the Aorist (or old past. 
participle) and the syllable “% mut, Both members of the compound are inflected for gender 


and number. The firsts member follows the Aorist. The second (“ mut) follows, in the 
feminine, the 4th declension; thus :— 


x 4 ¢ 4 7@7 
Masculine, Wr 95 kor-mut, pl, ““;5 kari-mait, or contracted WSa0 5 kar-mat*. 
(2nd declension throughout), 
2 f s+ fF 
Feminine, ¢“ 5 kar-muts, pl. #$°%,5 kare-matse ( 4th declension).] 





M Metre; S&lint, 83 Motre; Sloka (Anushtubh); and of the next verse, 
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SN 
General Rules. 


158. (1) In Feminine forms [of the Perfect Participle and Aorist, and in all forms of both 
genders of the Pluperfect II.], there is a marked tendency to palatalize final consonants, which 
leads to the following changes :— 


Final. Become. 

- g and J l zJ 

od. ¢ Jj [only in Fem. pl, and Plup. II.] 
Wk gq ch 

& - ch [only in Fem. pl., and Plup. II] 
45 ih 4> chh 
« th 4% chh [only in Fem. pl., and Plup, I1.] 
w ¢ E ts 
« th @> ish 

oa 5 2 

Ww 7% wy Ni 


[The above has been slightly altered from the original, to bring the information up to 
date. The changes only occur in Transitive verbs, and in Listed Intransitive verbs. They 


t occur in other Intransitive verbs ; see § 147a.] 
aaa | Plup. II., Ist pl. of Tr., 


Examples. Aor. 3rd sg. masc. Aor. 8rd sg. fem. and 3rd sg. of Intr, verbs. 
"s ff i ae J ; > 4 
te mangun, to ask Sic mong an many se? manjyo? 
t 4 : 3 ae. 
wid tulun, to bear U3 tul e £uj% se? tujyde 
a * , 
/ ; x L- / ? a 
od gundun, to bind bis gond SAS gand wa ganjyoo 
* nd s 
os hekun, to be able She hyule & heck 3 ne hechydv 
: ” L / » f a 
ae tsatun, to cut ka tsat wm tsat 33> tsachyov 
a - - a r 
wis hokhun, tobe dry — 4 hokh eee” hochh all hochhyée 
- b ls 4 = r] a 
uy? déshun, to see ca e m dyiith #29 dith gree déchhyov 
old verb) : 
Ga 2 s=* hetsdv 
i ead hyut €  heis 0 
we hyun, to take mt ny . 7 
eee io = h one matshov 
ape mathun, to anoint regio moth z mais sats ; 
LP oer’ 3 r J ; 
; lazov 
wal ladun, to build oJ lod 5) las 233) 
wie mnéenwt, tO measure wy myin wie mii 3a" ményov 
ae sf 
fg 1! ad 
oe { anun, +o bring | wi on w| — ort anyon 


When 9 dis ‘tself derived from 5 4 ib goes back to 5 2 in thefeminine, instead of 
Baception. — : 






becoming ¢J: / 
J In 


° a) ; 
8 Perf. part. pass, reli tulmut, fem. ger tuymats. 
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2?» > ) rd af and A_A 
Heample.— w} 33 rézun, d3) rid 395 rdz (not 73) 9.95.9) rdz0U 
to remain r0j.) 


[The author originally stated that, as a rule, » d becomes a j. This was, however, incorrect, 


and there is no donbt that in Kashmirt of the present day sd always becomes >; thus, o lod, 


/ 
fem, $4 laz.] 


159. (2) [Vowel changes. — None of these re marks apply to the Feminine plural of the 
Aorist, or to Plup. IL, in both of which the radical vowel always remains unchanged. 
The changes are liable to occur in all verbs, Active or Neuter, Listed or Non-listed.] 
(a) A radical — a [or a} becomes -2— 0 in the [singular} masculine. [In the feminine singular 
and masculine plural of tbe Aorist the original a becomes a. | 


i Aor, m, 3rd Aor. fem, [8rd Aor. pl. m. Perf, part. mase. [Perf. part. fem. 
” 
’ S k 7 s if 
ws karun, to make y 2» 
7 o> kar >» kart re S Iormut fea karmuts 
2 kor - 


* J 
wt” mutserun, to open 
a IF 


a 


/ i? 2» 2 Sf To 
Le mutsar JF° mutsari|] o,=* muisormul E~)s~ muisarmuss} 


Jz mutsor 


of / 
But w= bakhshun, to give, o=! bakhsh. 
This last is » Persian base, borrowed by Kashmiri. 


(6) Aradical + & becomes y+. 6. -[In this case, as in the last the radical!“ ¢ 
remains apparently unchanged in the Persian character, in the feminine singular, and in the 
masculine plural. But for reasons similar to those stated above, the d is pronounced as 6 in the 


feminine singular, and plural masculine, both of the Aorist and of the Perfect Participle. 
Examples :— 


‘ 


Aorist. 


Pati 
{Perf. part, 


Infinit've. 8sg.m. [8.s¢. fem. 3 pl. mase. S plur.fem. Perf. part. sg. m. sg. fem. 
” .) 
ple ménun,to i ” x) A Ae Aue ed A — : - -*, 2 = ae 
esteen. 1 OI? , mon wy be mon wy be mon’ é&jLe mane #94 monmut groin monmuts 
td ” 


a ° - r 
W) Le mdrun, toslay 33° mér ye mor be mort 3% J Le mire 0 JI mormut 6 Le mormuts 


se lsd trdeunct a See eee 2 o2 | Ss 
atid ganas 327" trév 9159 trov gly troyt 39ly trdve = 337° trovmut é"3 l yd troumuts 
mo ~ 
. oA “ 4 - , * 7 
ol 5 saiee og Js) 26d 15 cdg Sly 20le tals edje] col 95 cblmut gels z0jmuts] 
set .alig 2 E 
c 4 
[ (c) A radical ~>- + becomes é3 yu, in the masc. sing. of the Aorist, and in the Perfect 
Participle. Thus— - 
7% ; . . A ee ire 7. 
Pe gindun, to play, ois$ gyund if ging ais gundt sax oss gyundmuét ‘ead 


ginzmuts 


Bui— “ 


2 be? P L % Be aces a ae , 7 fb 
wes" behun tosit, ott byith Sa dia tay Din Swe gt byfithmut geen 
. | : bithmuts 

The Fem. Pl. Perf. Past. of the last is béchhematsa. 


s 
(d) In the same circumstances, a radical’. —>- % becomes 9 yt, e. g.— 


ya chirun to is nae? 2 
ee i dare chy tir > chir rq chit) —<yste chytrmut —* se chirmuts 
= o - - 


squeeze, 
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(e) Similarly, a radical — ¢ becomes by YU, & Jo— 


Infinitive, 3 sg. m. 8 sg. f. Perf. part. sg. m- Perf. part. se. f. 
m rd > » 
Cea hekun, to be able, 23% hyuk ¢* hech ere  hywlmut 4*F hechnvuts 


2 « a ? @e s 
(f) A radical s —- é becomes x yi in the masc. sg., and 7 in the fem. sg.,e. g. — 
° a a = Pd e “eo = a, » 5 . 
or ménun, to mea pe myin wre mi Sesto myiininut qe" minmuts 
sure, 
- A A 2 sf A — 
wre phérun, to turn, sot) phytr ste ‘phir S534) phyirmut Ett) phirmuts 
| 
2 2 » 


° y 7 ao « . A ?. ‘ Ans 
wiz} sénun, to conquer, wx) yin wt) ath ras 935  zylinmut Ger}  xtdimuts 
j ° 


1 é rf ’. 6 a - me 
wise mélun, to mix, Js myil et mij alene mytnmut ent iile 
(g) A radical —— o remains —*- 9, & g.— 
22 ’ . Pee a 
wrt, vothun, to rise, 45 voth #@>y votsh regis vothmut geepy votshmuts 


4 a “A ae ate 
pres shongun, to sleep, Sits shong ae shony aid shongmut eat shonjmuts 
(4) A radical 5-2 6 becomes y ~ #— 
’ ae Ba 4." 
we sé6zun, to send, RE ee oe i wiry ye stamut €—” jo: silzmuts 
aS Bat radical -2-w and 2 2 t peas unchanged, e. g. — 
wig vuchhun, to see, 423 sah reg vuchh Stee 2 vuchhmut et) » vuchhimuis 
- 
wy 332 biizun, to parch, 3a biz = a2 bite weg? bienvet e aaye biemuts 
160. The following aa verbs insert cg y before » 5 _» du(cf. § 148), [and have 
the perfect participle in er 9 93 yoouut |: — 


est alun, to tremble, wt alyév, Part. Perf. pa Sao el j alyoumut. 


sk badux, to become big (adyéu]. oe samun, to meet [samybv]. 
et budun, to be old [budyév]. wis kalun, to be dumb [Kalyév]. 
pee basun, to dwell [bos, dasy6u (listed verb) ]. es kobun, to be hunchbacked. [kobyév. 
ol balun, te become strong [balydv]. wns gobun, to be heavy [gobydv]. 
)! prarun, to wait [prdryév]. oie matun, to be foolish [matydv]. 
5 x prazalun, to shine [prazalyév]. one mokalun, to be free [mokalyév]. 
wu pédun, to drip [pédydv]. oe natun, to be afraid [natyév]. 
os tatue, to be hot [éatydv]. wr nileun, to be thin [nikydv]. 
a tethun, to be bitter [éethydv]. . ce nawmux, to bow [namyév}. 
“cael thadun, to be high [thadyév]. 2 5) navun, to be new [wavydv]< 
ot thakarun, to remain [thaharydv]. 2 *s wudun, to fly [wugydv]. 
ae chhatun, to be white [chhatydv]. aah 4 wushnun, to be hot [eoushnyov]}. 
aa durun, to be steady [daryév]. we 39 vethun, to be fat [ved hydv]. 


/ : v 
° s dérun, to ran [déryde] w® hanun, to swell [hanydo) and others. 
odd Oren, ? 
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These forms in 99 


ene 


Cd 


most of the above verbs, in the meaning of the Aorist. 


[This list is given by the author, from Mp., but is quite incomplete, 


év, though properly belonging to 3rd sg. m. Plup. II., are used ig 


All verbs, except 


those in és, tsh and z (and some even of those) take y in Plup. II., as explained in §§ 108, 146 


and 1482. 


All Non-listed Intransitive verbs use the Plup. IT. in the sense of what the author 


ealls the Aorist, but which is really an Immediate Past, vide § 148a.] 


161. Special cases.%4 


3rd sg. masc. aor. 


Jf .” 
ws wasun, to descend €45 woth 
» f = / 
‘Tet thasun, to rise “45 hot (fem. ae khats) | 
» - » : ” 
(eter2) ereers pritshun (pratshun), toask €%,2 protsh 
o/ ™ 
w}° dazun, to burn (intr.) so dod 
a/ » 
wy* marun, to die o3° mid 
- * 
fess) rézun, to remain 9) rid (fem. 39) riz) 
/ 
woke milavun, to mix (intr.) lio myub 
wd déshun, to see xs dytith (see above) 
wet behun, to sit aya) dyllth 
rd nd 
wie cheun, to drink > chyau (chiu)® 
- nd 
wis peun, to fall x2 ped 
rd -* 
wit’ kheun, to eat eS thyan 
2, . 
ws niun, to take (95) 933) nyt (niu) 
x md 
wd diun, to give 35 diut or dyut® 
a 
ws heun, to take (2) e328 = Reut or hywt (het) 
ai . “ 
we! atsun, to enter gy'> isdo 
~ 
w23  zyun, to be born, to gals dv 
bear a child 
- 
ws) nerun, to go out glo drdv 
a 
w2 yun, to come 31 dv 
/ 4 
oe gatshun, to go ry gau 


other nouns. 





COMPOUND VERBS. 


162. These are compounded with-Arabic and Persian, and sometimes with Kaémirl and 
They are quoted in the Infinitive masculine, when the noun is masculine, and ix 





% (I have on some of the verbs in the list, as they are ere given in §§ 158 i ff, — Trans, } 


Mp. wes chan (with suffix), W 


hitun (with suff,), 


w 5 khién (with suff,), w wi) eytn (with suff.), wi © ditun (with suff,), vi 


° 
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the Infinitive feminine, when the noun is feminine. These are to be found in the Dictionary 
(see Elmslie’s Vocabulary, in which several are not mentioned), and, when they have a transitive 
meaning, govern the accusative, like simple transitive verbs. 


Personal Suffixes. 


163. In addition to the nominative and instrumental pronominal suffixes already given in 
the paradigms of the Aorist, Perfect, Pluperfect; the other pronominal suffixes, given § 47, 
viz, those for the accusative and the dative can also be applied to verbs. The following are 
examples :— 
164, ¢42 chha, to be, with suffixes, 


Masculine, 








Singular suffix, 




















Ist person. 2nd person. 8rd person. 
fs » 

me, to me see eee ——— pee  chhuh-am pee chhu-m 
thee in eae an eae chhus-at = ee chhu-é 
to thee ... nee eee ae chhus-ay | ts chhu-y 
him, her oe ie wanes chhus-an whee chhuh-an Wwt> chhu-n 
to him, to her .., eve oe chhus-as inbee chhuh-as wes chhu-s 
you,toyou... as 4 nore chhus-ave —— ie chhu-ve 
them, to them ... aes Clg chhus-aks Shoe chhuh-ak . Clem chhu-k 
— Plural suffix, 

1st person, 2nd person, 3rd person. 

/ 

me, to me eee ses — r2te chhiva-m rey chhi-m 
thee... ass veo] tS chhi-t Sem chhi-t 
to thee... ue wwe] SH Chhary eae ste chhe-y 
him, her ave ae wt chhi-n wee chhiva-n ae chhi-n 
to him, to her ... | CPD chhi-s errs chhiva-s wets enn 

7 “ . / 
you, to you as. ase S340 chhi-va — bee chhi-ug 

pA ; 
them, to them... | Sheq chhi-k Slyeq  chhivark Nee chit 
eee neem Neer Saree cee 


a ffs 
es af do 
165. Double suffixes, e g., 85+¢> chhu-m-ava, etc., also OCCUY, @. ge red 9 Beeg> 


me toht chhu-m-ave wunmut, by me to you it — -been-by-me-to-you said, t.¢., Ihave said io. you. 


166. Note. — Be careful to distinguish 36> chhivg, you are, from 94> chhi-vg, we are to 


you, they are to you ; 2 chhus, I am, from ere chhu-s, he is to him ; and Shee chhuk, thou 


art, from Shee chhu-k, he is to them. 
* 96 See § 49, (1) (0). 
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7 
167. The Feminine is conjugated similarly; thus pet chhas-ay, etce 


2 / 
So also in forms of wt dsun, é.9., Aor. 3.59” Pl és-va, he was (by) you. 


The Moods and Tenses with Personal Suffixes. 


I.—The Simple Tanses. 


168. Imperative. 





in to me 





| to him, to her 
| you, to you 


| them, to them 


(me, to me 
thee... 
to thee ... 
< him, her 


to him, to her 


you, to you 


Be good enough to send 






































Singular. | Plural. 
2nd ard | 2nd | ord 
ae 2 ij / ” ; | - - A A a 
we] PIX”  sbz-um ris sdainam | esti sdzy6-m100 
/ x) 
F — A) 90 sOzin-at — 
fe | 
- — sj = sdzin-ay — 
oe a — se 2 4 , Same as 
ose] IF  8O2-UN (Cu 2. gs s80Z27n-an Oe 5 jg =sOZYO-N ‘ 8rd sin- 
2° a 22 | gular, 
woe] CMI 802-8 ung3a~ sdzin-as Cesta = sdzyd-s 
4t oe 
ee. —— S539 sdzin-avd — | 
“2 2 Ce ee ‘ ee | 
we.| jg sdz-uk Sj 50  sdzin-ak ja sb2yb-he J 
ee 
‘Respectful form. 
Singular. | Plural. 
2 | 8 | 2 | 8 
1° a ae arr ee 
eel aljsw sdata-m | ps4 sdzitan-am | axe  sbzité-m! 
4/ oo» 
oes ee Catt oma shzttan-at —— 
| “ys | 
eee sh? soe sézitan-ay oes atl 
a ff eo || Same as 
eoel GY Jon s0zta~n Gp Jo" sozztan-an w 3 oo sozit-6n \ 8rd gin- 
ae. £4 aes 2 9 gular. 
wn lepn) ie  sdzta-s uvjse soditan-as nehow  sdeiti-8 
4440 os 
oe Pee B59" sdztian-ava ——- 


\ them, to them 


89 See § 169, note 6. 





s /, » lf - 
AI 5 gos sdzta-Is E13 5 58 


/ 2 
a) 


| , 
J 


s+ 
sdatian-ak = |\Ioijou sdzité-ls 


etter OTT 


~ 
160 Por p23o6 sizin-m, etc. see § 49, 1, a 


> For @72 sozitau-m, oto,, see § 49, 1, ¢, 
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169. Future or Present Indefinite, 























Singular, 
Ist 2nd 8rd. 
if Ct. 2. ¢ a 2 
Bos S028 BS; oe sézak %5 94 «g0zt 
4/s mf , 
me, by me... eee as: pe? js sdzah-am rs De 802i-10 
/ 2 
{ thee eee or ja sdza-t SS CS} gus s0zt-¢ 
Tc / : . - 
@ tothee .., oe | COM SOza-Y — (s) gm sdizié 
= 4 . /. sS ‘f x = 
< | him, her ... we | We sdza-n > ja sdzah-an? cw jy sdze-s4 
3 4‘? 4/ » 
to him, toher .., wrjea  séza-8 cd jg sdzah-as® Crs 8dze-s 
4//s / ) Pa 
you, to you we. | 3939" s8dza-ve —— 3939” sdzi-va 
/ - of =i A - Ais 
(them, tothem ...| Sy séza-k Dj 50  sdzah-ak? S300 sitzi-le 
Plural. 
1st 2nd ard. 
/ » » Fe si f/f P 
f omens 3334 sdzay 3s" sdziw wie sdzan 
- f//as ‘ 
| me, by me... bas — poe sdzyd-mi Pos sdzan-am 
> » fla 
3 thee ous wos] S930 8020-18 eet dione sdzan-at 
| ss 2 if i 
a 2 to thee =... wel Csam —8b20-78 — js sdzan-ay 
a > 2» / / 2 P 
~ | him, her ... we. Wade 8026-n3 was sdzyd-n5 wis sdzan-an® 
» - » if - ; 
to him, to her ...)em939 sd20-8 wero  sdzyd-s8 uri jise  sdzan-as 
f/f‘? & Ad od P 
you, to you voo| 8a955% ed20-vg3 —— Bogs 80ZAN-AVG 
2? es Henk Aas - 
(them, tothem .../ Sais 8020-43 Syiisw sbayd-k Elina sdzan-ake 





a aaa 

170. In the same way are formed the Optative, the Precative, and the Causal. It is 
doubtful if every form occurs. The full form of the pronoun, standing by itself, often appears 
instead of the suffix. 


rd / 
Ezamples.—Causal, 2/52 9y¢3 thardvydsk (Causal, 2 pl. pres. + 4). 
i 3% / a e 
Precative, cH 320 dapizi-s, wit) ralrer-p. 


i 
3 See § 49, 1, ¢. 





2 See § 49, 1, 6. 
4 Np. ii, 13 (Matth.) i») Lo mAre-s, See § 53, 1, a. 


//’ » ses : aed 
¢ We find cy3W33~ sézan tas in Np, xvii. 18 (Matth.), and Um 42 sézan-qsin Np. xs. 19 (Matth,). 


md ” 


5 Bom, cH 9239 sizyd-s, Np. xiii. 30 (Matthi) 
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/ / ; 
Opt. Cond., cr *j x séztha-s, he would have sent to him; «po diyiha-s, he would have 
given to him. 


Aorist. 
171, In the case of Aorist forms ending 4 v, the » v is elided before suffixes: e. g., 3) dv 


* 
+uos= ul ds; fwt dks ST a; go!) adv (from wi) zyun) Fo § = Cw ly eds. 
Hence we have ST dk, thou camest, and, he came to them. Bat i dv + the snffix ws Y 
becomes coy! dy, he came to thee. 


(To be continued.) 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A,-C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from p, 72.) 

BURNELL MSS, — No. 25. 


THE STORY OF KALLURTI. 


OriGInaL in the Kanarese Character: transliteration by Mr. Manner: translation from 
Burnell’s MS. checked by Mr. Manner. Original, text and translation, oceupies leaves 253 te 
265 inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 


Mr. Manner gives Kalkuda and Vorte as synonyms for Kallurti, and the following 
geographical notes of places mentioned in this important legend. Kallatia Marnid is N.-E- 
of Mangalore. Belgula, Bélir and Nagar are in Mysore. Kollir, Karkala, Yénitr, and Ubir = 
Upparangidi are in South Kanara. And as to the great images of Gomatésvara mentioned in 
the text he gives a reference to Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. II. Ch. XV. 


Text. 


Kellatta Marnadyallu appe Iravadi, amme Sambu Kalkude. Akulegu ainy ang 
bileln, vatti sangadi, putti kilatu piivolu bandydu, pulaty pudary lettini. Akule pudaru 
Yellanne, Mallanne, Biru, Bikkuru, Nandu (tangadi) Kalammea atavaé Kallurti. Aiyeregu 
aing binnanada béle. Kadiry magaku marata béle, madiry magaky karboda béle, nadta magaky. 
bangarda béle, variyagy chembuda béle, tiddi magaky aye tidyadu puttie, hiriyddu balate, 
kallada béle. Mara bele bendin&ye Malenadechchave, karboda béle bendinaye Nudtalachchave, 


chembuda bele bendinaye Chematigire, bangirda béle bendinaye Yaranne, kallada béle bendi- 
naye Kalkude. 


Imbyena, imbya megdiy& vottn puttinakulu. Imbyagy banjigu yélu tingolu adnaga, imbya 
amme Sunibu Kalkudagu Bélura Belkuladdy gadi gadi vole uda uda mani batinundy. Kadadi 
mini baredi vole dumbu povady yanu portingoluda banjinalegy banjida mutta ambiri bédago 
(samainy) kondu paddy yanu barpendy pande, 


Aiyelu hant&i (sisami), miivaly munchi, koppara tarai, padara yenne, kalluda maraigy 
kanchida ranka kondupadye, Sadida vechcha podike kattye, tannyanonda ide ganji, bechcha- 
nouda perg podike, jitigy janivara, nitigu, kalkude (kode), baji kitu bagalugu diye, uli kutn 
tottedy padiye, madu kiitu puggelydy diye. Alakkanda ballu, lekkanda k6lu, aitanda kotyady . 
aita balmaua dye, jalakanda kotyady jalaka Singaraye. Yainy Belugulaky arasu nadagy pope 
andudy budedida pande. 

Sadi muttudu sakana sirte, addanda sim nitanda gudde kadate, ane katti attaso, kudre 
katti kinni goli, Santandadka nity pariva, Kokkada Nirenki, saroli sampakatte kadate. 
Belugulaky poye, padiridy mutti kally mittdye, ane bakilu kadate, miji permundily kadaie, 
banuda chivadi, marata kambo rajangano kadate. Mairu binodu, kilenji gaddigodu arus2 
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yoderetta volagatery (kuldery) solery solma sandiye Kulkude, Balappa Kalkuda kullandery 
dane kajyokarijogy lepndyaru ande. Alkade portaéndy (miiji sanja) posoda yéliandy Guay 
samaya), aiyalu ari pattyla padi, tade budarodala, maru dinoku sirya ndayogu panpi; béle 
yanu panpe, benipi béle bemba andery, 


Ayyalari padi patye, tade budarodu aye, Magury dinokn siirya udayogy batte, panpi béle 
pandery. Sara kammoda battadada bele (basti), nitturuva bombeda béle, yélu gunda kattod a, 
yeluverua dévereny nirmita malpodu ; ula gundo piravu gopurada béle, anganodu Ane kalluda 
bele, Gummada sami béle, sara bakilu paidnaga onji bakilu jatty barodu, onji bakily piduaga 
sira bakily juttu barodu, rambe niataka, siile gudi, budiroda béle, benodunderd ; votanda ane, 
lotanda kudure, singa murugada béle, benodundery. Yenkapi kallu tipavodundery, perya 
kallinigu pola, nina manasagapi kallu tila andery. ° 


Perya Kalliini poye, nalu kodi déverekuleny ninete, dare tiidu uli padye, aike madu padye, 
nettery pambale lakkundu, netteru pambale kattae, kally jagaranda béle benipaye. Sara 
kammoda battadeda béle, niitturnva bombeda bele, rambe nataka, sile gudi, budaranda béle, 
uly gunda, pira gopura béle, yélu godpura kattiye yelavery déverykuleny nile malte; votanda 
ane, lotanda kudure, singa murugo, Gummandasami, bele bende. Anganodu ane kally padye, . 
sara bakilu padu bannaga onji bakily jattandy, onji bakily padunaga sara bikily battandu, 
inchilli béle bende. Yany battudy varso aji tingolu andy, yany yena rijogu pope, portingoluda 
banjinilenu bududu beide, appane korodunde. Malagere mancha, kullere kuruchi, pattiyere 
pancha divatige, bipere bandi kdlu, puggellinja pachchade, bainja bilya (bachchire), séji 
koriyeru. 

Séji pattondu pira bannaga, tage tangadi miilu (illadu) putudery amalu balelu; mage 
puttudn aly tdlady (manushye ady), tana sari jokule gobbugn poye. Jokulu pando, amme danti 
mundre mage i yencha gobbunindery. Onjeky voride, yeradeky péjade, mijeky kudtulakie ; 
yenky amme undo ijjyo appa andudy kénde, dani kénpa mag andolu. Yena sari jokula yang 
mundre mage andydy pandery. ainy kéndydy barpe; anchinda nina tare kadty padvendu 
lekkudéndy pande. Ayyayy& maga nina ammery yenkg banjidy yely tingolu anaga Béliru . 
Belukulandagu bélegy potery, varuso aji tingolindy, nina amme barpi portandy maga andola. 
Yena amma ndlogu (nadondu) pdvande saleynujji ande; tadida yechcha podike kattye, 
mukkunde neytu miiji achchi bellodu podike katiye, pérady beitundu, benjonodu. podike 
kattye, yény pope, ammany tiivodu, amme bendi hele tiivodu, yenku benodande. 


Pididye adkanda sary, nitanda gudde, ane kattu attasa, kudre kattn kinni g6li, Santandadka, 
niry pariyu Kokkada, Nirerki, saroli sampada katti, dadeyu poye. Amme battydy séji pattondu 
allu dembugu bésarady nirelu vasitydy (sampady) kudure kattdy kattedg kulde, Amma gurto 
magaky ijji, maga gurto ammagy ijji, yérappa yery kuldininde; mage sdlugu sdlyéry (ayyéra) 
solma sandaye. Voltu battini vodegy popini andydy kénde amme. Yena amma natogu pope 
andudy paude, nina iru vola ande, Kellatta Marnady désonde. Appe pudary daninde, amma 
pudary dininde amme. Appe Iravadi amme Sumbu Kalkude ande, nina amme volande; amme 
Béliru Belgula rajyogu binnanada bélegy potege, yany banjity yélu tingoludaye Aavondu 
uppunaga potege. Onjiammagy votti appegy yety jana balelu andy kénde, aiyery anulu 
yany kiidudu vatti tangadi, tage sangadi yenkulu vottu puttinakulu ande mage. Akule pudarg 
daninde amme; Yellanne, Mallanne, Bikkuru, Nandu, Niarayane, yena pudary Biru, tangadi 
pudary Kallurti athava Kalamma ande mage. Nina amma amma niatogu dayegy popini 
ande. Yena sari jokuleda gobbugu poye, amme danti mundregu puttudi mage i anderu, 
onejeku voride, yerudeku pajide, mijeky kudtu batte; appeda kénde amme ullena ijjend 
ande, Amme Bélirugu binnanada bélegy pote, baruvendolu. Yena ammany siivande saleujji, 
yena amma natogu yenku povodu, ammereny tuvodu, are bele tivodu, anchane yenkula 
malpodu, andudy batte ande mage. Hara hara maga kode puttya, nada balata (béga), yena 
natogu batta ande, katteddu pakkane jatte; ammendanda yane, magendanda iyé sei ande, 
nikky yenky sari muftinayn yeddindande. Magany toladu, tottye, bayara bira manye 
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(bai nilke pande) amme. Amma nina béle yenky tivodu, piratti poyinde. Yenabéle dane 
tiiva, dine kalpa maga, kéde puttya, nada buleta ande, yena béle tivana arasulu titery, 
mechchandi arasulu mechchideru, korana séji kortery ande amme. 





Nina béle tidu kalpande saleyujji ande mage; pira vottugu amme mage Belgulagy poyery, 
Amme bendi béle pancha divitige pattydy magaky tipaiye, mairnemi kammoda béle bentinety 
onji kappeda riipu bente. Ity béle bentindvnandu, kappeda béle matra bendindvouiyiji, aiky 
kann hirdinavn dyji, kei hirinins a ayji, kiry hirdinava hirdinin fyijiande mage. Rima Rama 
Bermettyé | tupinakulu titeru, mechchanakuln mechchideru. I kode puttya, nadu buleya, 
yena bélegy vone kiire pandané, indini arasu kénderuyda aneda karugy yenany kattadu, kudreda 
chabukudu kuttavery, yena mana hina malpery, yany ittudy dane andy maga andery. Tang 


patti mutta muriny tirty padye, tana sontada bisatti dette, tana kekkilugu padonde, tana jiva 
tiny dettonde. 


Ipoyada polamma nina muttu muri ying budayende mage. Amme keri mage béledy buddi- 
vante andudu nalu rajyogu vartama ponda, Belgulada arasu magany lepudyery. Amaddu yechcha 
béle Belugulatu mage bende. Yély gundakattye Bermereny nilete, yély nileta kundoku yeluvery 
déverekulenunilete, sara kambo battada nittirnva kamboda béle, rambe natakada béle, siile gud qu 
budarada béle bende, naga kalluda béle bende, sara bakily onji bakily bele bende, singa murugo 
lotanda béle bende, lotanda ane “‘kndre béele bende, Bélarudda onji kdlu béle yichcha bende 
mage. Kollurugu batie dévastaéna kattye Mukaémbikeny nilete. Irnédugy poye dévastina 
kattye dévery kuleny nilete. Nagarodu béle bende. . Karlada arasu Bairana Sudery i 
vartama kéndery, lepndyeru; yena réjyodu béle benodu andery, Aye, sara kambo battadada 
béle, nitturnvo gombeda béle, rambe natakada béle, Sile gudi budaranda béle bende; bottuda 
padegu pola, Gummada Sami béle bennandery (arasu). Gummada?6 Sami béle bende, Banta 
Kammo, marnemi kammo maltenaye; anganonda bele bende, hachchigonji aiva kayi, pattle 
kantyara (piivvo) kuppo mijaty kayire kondale, Karla aisaralu kudule, Gammada Saminy nile 
malpulende. Karla aisarélu kidundala Gummadanu sariité malpere kuduji. Sarta malpere 
kuduji Kalkuda bele bendi séji sambala nikky korpunda, sarta maltu nirmitada aiku béle seji 
korpendery. Avujya (kartulende) datta kai pidye, pira hasy kallg koriye, Gummadany nirmye, 
yena séji palane padle; inigu yany illy budadu battadu padurady varuso andu kartonde. Ini 
alkade portu andy, posoda yélyandy, mari dina udiulla portugu balla, nikkapi séji palane korpe 
anderu arasnlu. 


Manadani poye, yena rajyodu béle bendi Kalkudanu béte rajyodu bele benyare budaye 
andery ; yedata kai balata kary kaleyeru. Rima Rama Bermmetti! Karto! alevu alepayaru 
(tirgady) kuseludy birtadery (haly maltery); Ire rajyodu yinu ataddy biiraye (labadi), handi nirg 
muttaye, kopo kurdudu mana bugoludu. Yéntrugu poye. 


Onji kaitu onji karudu Yéntrudu kartu arasu Timmanajilendudy, fre rajyogu 
binnananda bélegu poye. I béledu buddivantege, yena rajyodu béle benodundery. Ayyayya 
karto! kai ijji karto, kiry ijji karto, yinu yencha béle benikénde; Karlada arasu Bairy 
Sirdery yena kai kary gettery, béle rijyodu béle beniere kidandyndudy, anda iiraye, handi 
niry mutiayendudy, 4 rajya bududnu i rajyogu batte karto ande. Nina jati, sarikerenu lepudve 
i béleda nota panodu ander. Ydany kalti bélenuiyagy pany pany punyereku yany béle benayena 
karto ande; iye benninderu. Battadada béle madavere anganoda béle, Gummada béle bende, 


Karladdu onji kolu hechcha béle bende, banta kammoda béle, mirnemi kammoda béle, Banta 
Kammoda méludu tana pratir iipn béle bende. 


Anne Yénirudu béle malpinaga tangadi Kellatta Marnaddy pandolu, yena anne podu 
padirady varuso andu, yena annang kanny kondu hiyini ijji, kebi kondu kéniji, totande tolu 
mujjundu, tiivande kanny nalipandu. Anna natoga yenky povody, yena annanu volledala 
nidy pattoda andudy, annagg mukkunde neitu miiji achchi bellodu podike kattyola, perudy 
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% This statue of Gummada is about 56 feet in height. 
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beitady benjonodu podike kattyolu; appadadye, aryya kadupu (arita) miidedy pori, aryyady 
néyity annagu. Tanky, kayindy rotti, udijande keipu, mukkonde neyi, miijachchi bella 
iretu podike kattyola, tare barchyolu, kattyolau, muttuda baktale diyolu, kurelu padaka diyolu, 
yenne vole, yesaly bugudi, mullu koppu, banna sara, idekaji, chalaki, karugu pilli menti 
kannugy kolu mai, kappu bottu diyolu, jagina sire tutyolu, patteda ravaki padyolu, aita singaro, 
Gyolu. Sadi muttyolu, sakana sertolu, Atkanda siry nitanda gudde, ane kattu attasa, kudre 
kattu kinni goli, Santandadaka, nirg parivu, saroli sampakatte, kadatady Bélirugu poyolu 
Béliradu annany kéndolu; anna pudary danindery., Birn Kalkudendolu, Beluguligu pote 
anderu; Belogulagu poyolu, ally Iranadygu pdtenderu. Ade pdyolu, ally Nadugy potenderg, 
adegy poyolu, ally Nagarogu pdtenderu; adegu pdnaga Kolliirugu podtendery, adegy pdnaga 
Peddirugu pote anderu, ally kadsku karlagy pote anderu. Karlogy battolu, ally ké:tdolu arasu 
mechchintinchchi b3le bende, nana voll inchidi bale benyare kiidandundy onji kei onji karg arasu 
kadpayery ; onji keity onji karydy Yéniirugu pote andudy pandary. A pitero kéndoln Rama 
Rama ! Bermettyé! uld uld vidiyé yena annanu volu tuke, volu sanduge andolu, arondu muredondu 
dartondu guddondu paryolu. Ubarade poyolu, all Hoilardy (kolyolu) kéndolu, Hoilary nina anna 
pudary daninderu, pudary Biru Kalkudendalu; ary Yéniirudu béle benpendery, anna titi mati 
dane andolu, ayagy onji kei onji kiry ijji andery, gontu kénondu Yéniirugn balitolu. Ally 
tana podikeny anna podikenu tudeky dakyolu; ally madavére anganoda béle, Gummada Sami 
béle mata du banta kammoda mitty tana partiripu malpunaga anna jakkelydy molu podu 
biryoln.’ Ayyayyanna nina kei karg daintiniyé annandolu. Rama! Rima! Bermettyé ! kandudy 
atty kalatu attu, arasu mechchidy Kirladarasa Bairana Siidery yena rajyoda bendi béleny béte 
dikkudy benyere fvandu andudy yena kei kary dettery ande. | 


Aty patero kéndolu anna jakkeluddy kudtu lakyolu, Yéniruddu Karlagy mukuddu 
mntyolu-arasugu base pandolu, yena anna kei kary kaleyi arasunu tiiva kéna(tiivande kenande) 
budaye, inchitti bhdga nanky bodchi. I pattudi muttu muri yena batta bangary kaledy mada- 
vere anganodu pidugo andolu, anchane padyery. Padydy pancha ditige pattogda mijisnttu 
anganogu battery, “* Ma Dévers,” miyaka malpodu andery; Karlagy mukkuddu ma divére 
anganoddu mayakaiyery, nanky puttiame kara, seiti kara (siitigo) nanna suddo atyji, namo 
Kaveri Kanya Sirito (tirto) mikondolu, badakiyi Gangegy podyi andolu, Gange sirto 
miyondolu, Kavéri miyery, tage tangadi badakiyi Gange miyery, Tirpattigy battery, Ananta 
Nompu Ranga Pije kei kondery (tiiyery), ally namo padyolu, naga betto puttondolo, buktida 
karadige padyolu (chilodu) Timmappa Devereda, ire kapata nataka yenku korodundolu 
gettondolu, Karlagu batteru. Tage tangadi mutta mutta bannaga, nina kei karg kaleyi 
arasu aramane yevutipala anni andolu. Odu hinaga hojundu leppunaga kenundunde anne. 


Arasn aramaneky batteru, badakai gopurogu battery, pogyery, tenakai agra salegu batteru, 
Asigedu kolli padyern karadigeda bangary dengayery, Setti pante Paluvere angadi sudyery suda 
sikary malterg; ponnany i settala, anany yany settavendola. Karla aisaraly pattodu any ponuo 
marly malterg; arasu abbeny nirydy yély irlu nira mudi katty diyeru (nirady kantayery). 
Irlu jogo pageludy mayo ayery, kally i dakkala, ti yang dipe anpandolu, Jdgodu (jivodu) yena 
anna kei kiry kadtady punedarg mayodu yenkulu puneva andolu. Arasule péru parivalodu 
(ahara) ndida puna pita kudante padyery. Arasulu, i biitolu budupujjo, 1 butoleny bajanyeregy 
banda malpere yéry ullerg Rima! Bermatte! andery. Nallyéni Kalyandarg, kalpeda 
muttidyniry; Kallabotti Adangéry, Kalai Boyyandary, Maradangery Mathikala Yantiridary 
mokulu batteru. Yéry mantiridandala akule jahtro mantrogu yenkulu sikkaya jOgodu iru 
munidary arasule, miyodu yenkula munivo andery. A mantravadileda yéredala ayijji, nana 
yéru yérakulu ullery anderg; Ubarydy ubary Hoilary malla kalpadi, malla mantravadi, malla 
jantri, Gru battunda avundery. 

Onji voli ori mani kadayery, vole vodige maltery Hoilary, i chana barodundu baret- 
éundu. Jalaka sihgiro ayery, vanasy balmana malieru, ait balmana ayery, pidadyery 
arasu rajyogu, Ubiara tudeky battydy jappunaga voleda mani berie poti tage tangadi 
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ira pirim papora ijjo, tudeta kalludy yeravanyandery, Veilary pira paryeru, pira pirady 
tenakai illugy poyeru (tana illuda kone) kanchi kalembidy kulderu, bahala chinte malterg; 
i biitolegadu bari arasn mani kadayery, dine malpuge andery, i biitoleny nenavarike malteru, 
yena mantrogu nikulu sikyarda japa javarada kottya kattive, vodilu padave, muguli 
dipave, péru bajing malpe, patti sarapoli, palle névalo didu, Karlagu ponaga jaya maltarda, 
nikulegu incha maltady néma malpave andery. Apaga echchaitti kalpa jantro tiipavere iregu 
kidandy yenkule aya nirvodau (api vastulu) agina onji konde tumbeda piivu, varla bulante ari, 
kally, sunno, onji betto, vatte kally, paleda panchavalli ; kukkuda mundolli, kabeti pattada 
saneulla péry inchinau avodundola, Iry karla aisaraly pattogu pole, jaya malty korpe, 
uttira, umboli kolpavendolu; mudai m@lyodu kulle, 1 sapitta pattudg, malya katudy mantro 
malpule, hanchi budule, kaida nevanodu kulle, kaida nevanoda kullunaga yenkulu barpo, 
kaidy voddile, hanchidy (tanchi) padle, Ubaruga kondudu balle, anduday pandolu. 


cos 


Anchane Karlagy battery, battudy mantravada malteru, mudai malyedy kulderu, hanchi 
pudyery, kaidy vodyeru, dpane mata siikarindy; nirudu padi arasu ajji battery mittu, dumbn- 
dalekkané miata siikara indy. Veiliry anchane Ubarugu kondattery, japa javara kotya katyery 
hanchi padayern, muguli dipiyery, néma maltady mane déveru kula simi deivandydy nambyéry, 
pil pijane karitonda ittery, Némogu tageky madymaya aita singaro, tangadigg madimale 
aita singaro malpaéru; santosodu néma dettondern, are (Veilaru) mane déveru kula simindy 
panapayeru. Yenkuly yava dé@sogu pondala ire purapu (pudary) budayondery. 


Nalyane Kalyandaru, Kallabotti Adangéru, Karayodu Joggyandary, Kolpudu Muppendary, 
Maradangery Malivara Jantiri, Malayala Jantiri; mokule illagu poyeru, tage tangadi sankada 
Ayasus padyery illugy ti padyeru, onji kddi pattuniga onji kodi tekkundu, Nady Balydeny 
leppayeru, karia katronda manety bolya sario padudy nimityo tipayery varte biitoda (Kallurti, 
Kalkuda) upadrondy tdjindu, aiku néma bali avodundy tdji battundu, Anchané sana 
kattayery néma piije malpfyery, sankada sayasa guna indu. 


Bokko Aruvada Guttu, Bangara Guttu Bangadigy?’ battery, Naurugu batteru, 
allg néma gettondery. Ubara kadapugu battery, kadapn Rama Gudda Kunjandy_ lettery, 
kadapuda voda kondala Rama Gudda kunjandery. Natta nadu irludu, natta nadiru jimonda 
portugn yéraly leppunende, votte vodo méntu jalla yennau, niry sulipu, kally davane yenky 
teryyandy ratregy ande; voda voitudy, kadeky kallu dakkide, kadapu vido kondu barayende. 
Nina votte vodo montu jalla i kondu baray& attandydy pandolu, ayereddy iyere vodony 
voitalu tangagi, iyereddy ayere poyolu, voda kallada kodi dye dilekkané didy kattyolu. Inchi 
(vododaye) ponaga voda budyere budujyolu, budi voda nadapere budijyolu, kadapuda para 
padyery tage tangadi, Undu dane joga kalijagande vodadiye; Nady Balyani leppiye, Kariya 
kadrenu manetu bollya sariyodu nimityo kénde, Balyaya gandittu panna, alichchi tila ande, 
_ Kadapugu baide miyoda deiva vida nadapodinda kally mida kattavodundery, deivogu lena 
nambodundery, mane deiva Kula simindy nambuve andudu pandonde. Ayagy kanotu pandolu 
tangadi; kallu panchinga yenkulu kattnvo, mélpurei kattyla Kunjandolu. Oipuda déveregy 
kadpayi kallugy Ubara kariyagu miyodnu voipidu panchinga kattfyolu ; mélupure Rama Gudda 
Kunje katiye, Sina andy, bali néma korye; nina bali némoga bahala santOsindy; nalu rajyo 
yenkulu pondala niva pudary budayo andydu pand3ru tage tangadi, Aiddy bokko mudii 
rajyoddu paddai rajyogu badakai Ankole gadiddu tenakii Ramésvara mutta Kayeri gatiaddy 
Nuguru poyye mutta katydi illu jattydi bakily tappande sarvatrodu kappa ayi katty dettondery 
tage tangadi. 

Translation. 


fn the village of Kellata Marnad there was a woman called Iravadi and a man called 
Sambu Kalkuda. They had five sons, who had a sister. They (the parents) bound up their 
navels, and gave them names when they were born. Their names were Yellanna, Mallanna, 
Biru, Bikkuru, Nandu, and Kaélamma or Kallurti. The five sons entered upon five kinds 
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Fig. 2. Bobbarye. 


Fig. 1. Kallurti. 
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of trades. The first son became a carpenter, the second a black-smith, the third a gold-smith, 
the fourth a copper-smith, and the youngest was burn very tiny, but grew very big and became 
a stone-mason. He who became a carpenter was called Malenddechchava, the black-smith 
Nudtlachchava, the copper-smith Chematigir, the gold-smith Yaranna, and the stone-mason 
Kalkuda. 


The youngest son and the sister were brought up together, When his mother was seven 
months pregnant with him, letter after letter and messenger after messenger came to his 
father Sumbu Kalkuda, from Bélir and Belgula : — ‘‘ These letters and messengers are sent 
on first, but I will supply the pregnant woman with medicine, and I am coming,” said Sumbu 


Kalknda. 


He supplied her with five sers of mustard, three ses of pepper, some dried cocoanuts, a 
pot full of oil, and a bell-metal vessel measuring half a ser instead of a stone one. He prepared 
a quantity of food for his journey, rice water and things with milkand warmed. He put the 
thread on his shoulder to let people know his caste, and held up an umbrella. He made sharp 
his adze and put it on his shoulder. He made sharp his chisel and putitina bag. He made 
sharp his axe and put it on his shoulder. He carried a cord and a pole for measuring. He 
dressed himself in his dressing-room. He took a bath in his bath-room, and then he dressed 
himself again, oO 

“Tam going to the kingdom of Belgula,”’ said he to his wife. 


He went on to the road and saw a good omen. He passed by a water-course, by a long 
hill, by a Brahmana tree where an elephant was tied, by a small Banian tree where a horse 
was tied, by Santandadka, by a stream, by the villages Kokkada and Nirenki, and by a 
platform round a saroli tree. He reached Belgula where he ascended twelve steps of stone. 
He passed by the gate. He passed by three large. yards. He passed by a painted chévadi. 
He passed by a pillar of precious stones, and a large yard. There the King sat down on his 
throne with peacock’s feathers.22 He held up bis hands and salated him. 


“Come Kalkuda, take a seat,” said the King. 

“ Why did you send for me ?” asked Kalkuda, 

“Now this is evening and the time to take one’s food: therefore take five sers of rice, and 
go to your lodging. I shall tell you your work to-morrow morning, and then you must work 
well,” said the King. 


He took five sers of rice and went to his lodging. He went to the palace at sunrise, on 
the morrow, when the King directed him to do fine work, such as a basit (temple), with a 
thousand pillars, and with one hundred and twenty images. Seven temples with seven idols: a 
small temple inside and a garden outside: an elephant in the outer yard, and also a large idol 
called Gummada.2 Work such that only one door was opened when a thousand doors were 
shut, and that the thousand doors were opened when a single door was shut: — a building for 
dancing and another for dancing-girls, and also others for lodgings :— an elephant that seemed 
#0 be running : — a fine horse and a lion. 





‘“‘T want to choose my own stones,” said Kalkuda. 

“Go there to a large rock, and get the stones you like,” said the King. 

He went to a large rock called Perya Kallani and remembered the gods on the four 
sides. He found the cleft in the stones and put his chisel there, and then he applied his axe. 
The stone was separated, just like flesh from the blood. Then he did fine work, and built a, 
basii of a thousand pillars and one hundred and twenty images: 2 dancing room, and a lodging 


8 Or in the peacock grove. : : 
% This has reference to the great statue of Gomat(svara at Srévana Belgole, It is 56} tt. high. See ante, 
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for dancing-girls: a small building inside and a large gate outside. He built seven pyramidal 
towers over the gates of the seven temples. He established seven gods. He made an 
elephant appear as if running, a beautiful horse, and a lion, too. He made a Gummatasami, 
He placed an elephant’s image in the yard. He so built that only one door was opened when a 


thousand doors were shut, and a thousand doors opeued when a single door was shut. Thus 
did he do his work. 


“Tt is a year and six months since I came. I musi go to my native country. J came, 
leaving alone a folly pregnant woman. Therefore I beg feave,” said Kalkuda. The King 
presented him with a cot to lie down on, a chair to sit on, five torches for light, a stick to walk 
with, cloths up to the shoulders, and betel-leaves to fill his mouth. 


When he returned home with all his rewards, a brother and @ sister were born twins 
at his house. When the son grew old he went to play with some boys of his own age. The 
boys said: — *“ You are a rake’s son, and are without a father. How can you play with us?” 
asked they. He said nothing at the first time they said thus, and thought a while on the 


sccond occasion, and at the last he stood up and asked his mother directly :— “Mother, have 
Ta father or not ? ” asked he. 


. “ Why do you ask, my son? ” said she. 


‘‘Some boys of my own age called me arake’s son. I told them that I would go home and 
ask. If it were true, I wanted to cut your throat,” said he, | 


‘Alas, my son! when you were seven months old in my womb your father went to work 


in Belgula, and now that a year and six months have passed it is time for him to return,” said 
she, 


“*T will not remain without seeing my father, ” said he, and tied up a parcel of food for 


his journey, He prepared some food with three sers of ghi, and three pieces of sugar; also 
some boiled with milk, and some with curds. 


‘I go; I want to see my father; I want to see my father’s work; and I myself want to 
work,’’ said he, 


He started from his house and passed by a water-course, 2 long hill, s Brihmana tree 
where an elephant was tied, a small Banian tree, Santandadka, a stream, Kokkada and Nirenki, 
and came to a cool platform round a saroli tree. His father, being much tired, sat with his 
rewards to take rest on this platform, and there the boy tied up his horse. The son did not 
know his father, nor the father his son. The son asked him: “ Who is it sitting on the 
platform P, ”’ and held up his hands and saluted his father. 


“From whence do you come and where are you going?” asked the father. 

- “Yam going to search for my father,’’ said the son. 
‘‘ What is your country?” asked the father. “Kellatta Marmad,”’ said the son. 
“What is your mother’s name, and what is your father’s name” ? asked the fatber. 
‘My mother is called Iravadi, and my father is one Sumbu Kalkuda,” said the son. 


‘‘ Where is your father?” asked the father, 


‘I have heard that my father went to Bélir Belgula to do fine work, when I was an infant 
seven months old in my mother’s womb,” said the son, 


‘* How many children have your parents ?” asked the father. 
“Five sons altogether and a sister,” said the son. “Iand my sister were born twins.” 


“What are their names?” asked the father. ‘Yellanna, Mallanna, Bikkurn, Nandu, 
Narayana. My name is Biru, and my sister’s name is Kallurti or Kalamma,” said the son. 
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“Why do you go searching for your father P”’ asked the father. 


“T went to play with some boys of my own age; they called me a paramour’s son. I said 
nothing the first time, and reflected the second time, and then I went at once to my mother 
and asked her about my father. ‘Your father went to Bélair and he will return in a short 
time,’ said my mother. ‘I cannot remain without seeing my father ; I will g0 searching for my 
father, I want to see my father, I want to see my father’s work, and I want to work in the 
game way,’ said I, and I came here,” said the son. 


‘Good, good, my son! you were born but yesterday, but you have grown up very soon 
that you should come searching for me,” said the father, and came down from the platform 
immediately. ‘‘ It is true that Iam your father and you are my son. It is well that we have 
met,” and he clasped his son in both his arms and kissed him. 


‘‘ Father ! I want to see your work, let us go back,”. said the son. 


“ Why do you want to see my work? Why do you want to learn? You were born but 
yesterday and have grown up very soon. Kings, who examined my work, saw what it was, 
were satisfied, and gave me presents,” said the father. 


‘‘T cannot stop without seeing your work and learning,” said the son, 


Then the father and the son went to Belgujla. The father holding five torehes, shewed his 
son all his work. He had made a figure on a pillar of maharnavamt. 


“ All the work is done well, except the image of a frog whichis not done well. Its eyes 
are not well done. Its paws are not well done. Its legs are not properly done,” said the son. 


‘Raima, Rama, Bermetti! Many have examined and seenmy work; many have been 
satisfied with it. You were born but yesterday, and are only just grown up, but still you have 
found out a mistake in my work ? If the King heard of this, he would tie me to an elephant’s 
leg and beat me with horsewhips. He would dishonor me, and then what would be the use of 
my life!’ said he, and put down all his tools, and took outa knife at his girdle and cut his 
throat. Thus did he kill himself. 


“ Father, although you are dead I will not leave your tools,” said the son. The news was 
spread in the four countries that the son who had killed his father was very clever. The King 
of Belgula sent a man to call him. Theson worked at Belgnla much better than his father had 
worked. He built seven temples; he established a Brihma ; he established seven idols in seven 
temples. He made a éasti with a thousand pillars, one hundred and twenty images; a building 
for dancing; a lodging for dancing-girls; a figure of aserpent. He made the wonder ofa 
thousand and a single door : he made a figure of a lion: he made an elephant that appeared to be 
running, and a horse. He made a Gummata two cubits higher than that at Lélir. He went 
to Kolltr, where he built a temple and established the god Mukambike. He went to 
Yérnad, built a temple and established a god there. Then he worked at Nager. Bairana- 
sida, King of Karkal, heard the news, sent for him and told him to work in his kingdom. 
He made a dastit with a thousand pillars, a hondred and twenty images, a dancing room, a 
lodging for dancing-girls. 


“Go to a rock on dry land and make a Gummatesimi there,” said the king. 


He made the Gummatasimi. He made a pillar called Banta Kamba, a pillar of mahar- 
navami, He made a garden inside the temple. 


‘‘You people, bring fifty cocoanuts in a basket, flowers in a basket, and betel-nut ona 
fan ; call together the five thousand people of Kirkal, and raise the Gummatasimi,” said he. 


Although five thousand people of Karkal were colleeted together, they were noz »ble to 
raise the Gummaita., 


“QO Kalknuda, we are not able to raise the Gummata! We are not able at all !” 
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“TJ will pay you and give you presents for your work, but if you raise the Gummata I will 
give you more presents,” said the King. 


“ Very well,” said Kalkuda; and he put his left hand under the Gummata and raised it, and 
placed it on a base, and then he set the Gummata upright. 


“Give me my pay and the present that you have to give me! It is twelve years since I 
left my home and came here, O my master,” said Kalkuda. 


“Now this is the evening time and the time to take one’s meal, Come at sunrise 
to-morrow, and I will give you a fitting present,” said the King. 


He went to him next day. “I will not let Kalkuda, who has worked in my kingdom, 
work in another country,” said he, and cut off Kalkuda’s left hand and right leg. 


“Rima, Rama, Bermetti! Master! you have made me run about and wander, and reck- 
lessly made me cry out; but I shall not become a useless man, and I will not even drink cold 
water here,” said he, and went down to Yéntir in a very grieved and angry way. 


Timmandjila was King of Yéntir, and he went there to do fine work with his single hand 
and. leg. 


*T have heard you are clever in stone work, and so you shall work in my kingdom,” said 
the King. 


‘‘Q Master! Ihave no hand; I have no leg! How canI work?” said he, “ Bairana 
Stda, King of Kéarkal, has cut off a hand and a leg, so that I should not work in any other 


kingdom, I thought to myself that it was not good even to sitor drink cold water, and so 
T left his kingdom and came,” 


a 


*T will call your caste people and you shall teach them how to work,”’ said the King. 
“ Can I not work better than I can teach others? ” asked Kalkuda. 
“Then do the work yourself,” said the King. 


He made a basit with an enclosure and a Gummata. He made the Gummata two cubits 
higher than that at Karkal, He made a pillar, and another for the maharnavamt. 


He made a 
figure of himself on a pillar called Banta Kamba, 


' While the brother was working at Yéntir, his sister said at Kellatta Marnad : — “‘ Twelve 
years have passed since my brother went away, and since then I have not seen my brother with 
my eyes, and I have not heard of my brother with my ears. My arms ache for want of 


clasping him, My eyes are weak from not seeing him, I will go and search for my brother. 
yl will find him wherever he may be.” 


Thus she said, and prepared for her brother a meal with one anda half sers of ght and 
three pieces of jaggery : a dish warmed with milk, and another mixed with curds: cakes made of 
rice, sugar, and cocoanut and fried with oil: rice pudding: and rice flour ina leaf. She took 
the ghi in a pot and tied up the rest in a bundle for her brother. For herself she baked bread and 
made some curries of vegetables: one and a half ser of ght; three pieces of jaggery, She tied 
them all together in a leaf, and combed her hair, putting a chaplet of pearls on her head. She 
put jewels on her neck and in her ears; jewels called waté and koppu; coloured garlands; 
copper rings; jewels called chalaki on her hands; silver rings called pilli menti on her toes. 
She put collyrinm on her eyes and a mark on her forehead. She tied round her waist a black 
cloth and she put on a green jacket. With all these things did she dress herself, Then she 
started and met with a good omen. She passed by a water-course at Atka, a long hill, a 
Bribmana tree to which an elephant was tied, a small Banian tree to which a horse was tied, 
a place called Santandadka, a stream, a platform round a saroli tree, and went on to Béldr, 
where she enquired after her brother. The inhabitants asked her his name. 
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‘¢ His name is Biru Kalkuda,” said she, 

They said that he had gone to Belgula. She went to Belgula, where the people told her 
that her brother had gone to Yérnad, She went there, but the people told her that he had 
gone to Nad. She went there, but then she heard that he had gone to Nagar. When she 
wont there, she heard that he had gone to Kélliir, and there she came to understand that he 
had gone to Peddiir, At last the people of that place told her that he had gone to Karkal, 
She went there too, and inquired after him, and heard that he had worked with satisfaction to 
the King, who had cut off a hand and a leg, so that he might not work so well in any other 
country. She heard that he had gone to Yénfir with a single hand and leg. When she heard 
this she cried aloud:— “Rima, Rama, Bermetti! Alas my fate! Where shall I see my 
brother? Where shall l go?” 


She began to cry aloud and beat herself. She passed by Ubir, where she inquired of one 
Hoilar. He asked her:—‘ What is your brother’s name ?” 

‘‘Birn Kalkuda,”’ said she, 

‘‘He is working at Yénir,” said he. 

‘¢ What are my brother’s circumstances P ” asked she. : 

‘‘He has one hand and one leg,” said he. 

Then she went running to Yénir, inquiring after him, and she threw her own and her 
brother’s parcel of food into a river. While her brother was finishing the enclosure of the 
temple and Gummatasimi, and while he was making the image of himself on the pilldr, she 
arrived and fell at his foot! . 

“ Alas! my brother, you have lost a hand and foot,” said she, 

‘Rama, Rama, Bermetti! This has not happened on account of theft or falsehood. 
Bairana Sida, King of Karkal, cut off my hand and leg, so that I might not be able to work 
elsewhere,” said he. 

She heard him and stood up at once. She stood facing Karkal, and made an oath to 
revenge herself on the King for the injury done to her brother: — “I will not leave the King 
who has cut off my brother’s hand and foot without seeing and hearing him. Wedonot want 
to live like this, brother! Let us throw all your tools and all my ornaments into the enclosure 
of the temple,’ said she. 

Then they threw them in and walked three times round the oe by the light of five 
torches. 

“ Mahidéva! make us disappear!” prayed they. 

They disappeared in the enclosure of the temple, standing towards Karkal. 

“No ceremony was performed for our birth and death so as to sanctify us. Therefore, let 
us take a bath in the Kavéri at the Kanya Tirtha. Then let us go tothe Ganges and bathe 
there,” said she. 

The brother and sister bathed in the Kavéri and then in the Ganges in the North. They 

went to Tirupati, where they saw the festival of Anantha Némpu® and the Rafga Pija of the 
lamps. She put marks on her body, took a cane called ndga betia,** put her box of ashes in a 
bag, and asked the god Timmappa to bestow power upon her. Then she took leave of him, 
Then the brother and sister went together to Karkal. When they came near to the palace, 
the sister asked her brother: — “ Which is the pice of the King that cut off your hand 
and foot? Shew me, brother!”’ said she. 

«The palace appears to be at the distance of a call,” said the brother. 





30 Worship of the god Ananta. 81 A cane with black spots. 


a 
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They went to the palace and they entered the gate on the North. They went to a room 
in the South’, set fire to the King’s bed, and hid his box of jewels. They burnt the greater of 
the ‘Séttis’ houses and the shops of the Paluver merchants, They burnt down the town entirely, 


“Do you brother, possess the females, I will possess the males,” said she. 


They made the people of five thousand houses mad at Kirkal. They dipped the King’s 
mother in water for seven nights, They appeared in the day time, but disappeared at night, 


"Do you, brother, throw stones, and I will set fire to the house,” said she. ‘‘ Yon King, 
destroyed my brother by cutting off his hand and foot during his life; but we will ruin you 
now that we are dead.” 


They put a dead body of a dog in the palace and the ordure of men and other filth, 


‘Rama, Bermetti! these Bhitas do not leave me! Who are they that worship Bhiitas, 
and will keep them quiet?” said the King. Nallyana Kalyandar, and one who had finished all 


his studies of magic; Adanga of Kallabotti, Boyyandar of Kalai, and Miradanga the Jantiri of 
Mathikala went to him, 


“Though there are many to charm or enchant, we do not come under their enchantment or 


mantram, King, you rnined my brother in your life, now we will ruin yon in onr death !’” 
said the sister. 


None of the magicians could succeed : — “ Who else can do better?” asked the King. 


‘‘There is one Hoilir at Ubar, he is a very learned man, a great magician and a good 
.conjurer. If he be called, it is good,” sad the King’s servants, 


He sent a man with a letter to call him. Hoildr saw'and read the letter asking him to come 
immediately. He bathed, took his food, dressed himself and started to go to the King, 
When he descended to the river at Ubar, the brother and the sister, who had followed the 


bearer of the letter, said to him: — ‘‘Will you turn back? Or shall we throw on you the 
stones in this river ? ”’ 


Hoilar went running back and entered a ‘room in the south of his house,-and then sat 
on a box of bell-metal. He became very sorry for himself: — “On account of these Bhitas 
a powerful King sent me a messenger. What can I do?” said he, 


Then he besought the Bhitas :— ‘*If you come under the power of my mantram, I will build 
@ house for your worship, cover it with tiles, put a spire on it, make japam with milk, present 
you with a girdle of silver and a chain, too, and a belt with silver flowers. Also, if you let 


me succeed at Kirkal when I get there, I will perform a feast for you, with all these jewels,” 
paid he. 


“If we are to do this you must not use any charm or play any trick, but must do what we 
wish, We want half a ser of white tumbé flour, a ser of green rice, stone chunam, @ cane, a betel- 
leat on an Areca-tree, and a mundolli leaf on a mango tree, and the milk of a red pregnant cow. 
These are to be given us. Now go to KArkal of the five thousand houses. TI will help you to be 
successful, and I will make the King present you with a remission of revenue in times of 
extreme scarcity. Do you sit ina room and worship us there. Then open your betel-nut bag 
and begin to chew betel-nut. While yon sit there chewing, we will come to you, Then you 


should catch and place us ina nut and put it in your bag, and then take it to Ubar.” said 
the sister. 


Afterwards this Hoilir went to Karkaland held a mantravdda. He sat inthe room on the 
Hast, opened his bag and secured the Bhiitas in a nut, and then every thing improved. The 
King’s mother who was sunk in the water came up, and every thing became as it was before, 


Hoilér brought the nut in the same way to Ubir. He built a room for worship, roofed it 
with tiles, put atop over it, performed a feast and trusted in those Bhitas as the gods of his 
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house and caste. He afterwards performed a pdjd with flowers. He presented the brother at 
the festival with all the dresses of a man, and the sister with all those of a woman. The Bhitas 
readily accepted the feast, and were called the gods of Hoilar’s house and caste. 


“We will not forget you wheresoever we may go,” said they. 


They went to the houses of Nalyina Kalyandar, of Adaiga at Kallabotti, of Jogyandir at 
Karaya, of Muppendar at Kolpu, of Maradaigea Jantiri of Malivar, of the Jantiri of Malabar : 
and wherever they went they made the people sick. They burnt the houses, and while the 
fire was burning in one corner, it went outin another. They called Nada Balyaya, and made 
him refer to the prasna-book on a plank of a black tree called katra, to the sound of conch 
shells. It was found in the prasna-book that it was an annoyance. The Bhita Kallurti had 
caused the annoyance and that a feast and sacrifice were to be made. And so they built a 
sdnam, and performed a feast and pijd. Then the sickness decreased. 


Then the Bhitas went to Aruvatta Guttu, Bangdra Guttu, and Bangaédi, and last to 
Navar (in Maistr), where they were received with a feast by the villagers. They reached Ubar 
Ferry, called to the boat-man Rama Gudda Kuiija :—‘* You, Rima Gudda Kuija, bring the 
ferry-boat,” said they at midnight. 


“This is midnight and who is that woman that calls P’’ bawled out he, ‘ There are holes 
in my boat, and the oaris bent. I cannot recognise the whirpool and the rocks at night. I have 
drawn the boat up and put a stone on it, and so I cannot bring the ferry boat.” 


“Cannot you bring your boat because of the holes in it and the bent oar P” the sister 
asked. 


She drew the boat to her from the other bank and crossed over in it, She tied up the 
boat and put a stone on it as before. She would not let the ferry-man get into the boat, and 
when he climbed on to it, she would not let the boat proceed. 


‘‘ What is this wonderful event?”’ said the boat-man. He called Nida Balydya, and made 
him refer to the yrasna-book on a plank of the black tree called katra to the sound of white 
conch shells. 

“ Balydya, say correctly and think properly !’’ said he. 

‘A Bhiita possessing charms has come to the ferry. If the boat is to go properly, a 
matam of stones is to be built, and you should worship there,” said the astrologer. 

“‘T will worship thém as the gods of my house and caste,” said he. Then the sister 
informed him in a dream: — “ We will build the foundation first with stones and then you 
must build over it, Kufija!” said she. : 

She built the foundations of stones at Oipu for the god Kadvaikai and at the ferry o 
Ubar, and the remainder was built by Rima Gudda Kuiija. The sdénam was built. He 
performed a feast and sacrifice. 

“We are very much pleased with your feast and sacrifice. Although we wander over four 
countries we shall not forget you,”’ said the brother and sister. 

In the places between the Hastern countries and Western countries ; within the boundaries 
of Ankéla (in North Kanara) in the North and Ramésvar in the South; and in the Ghats 
called KAyeri and at the sand-bank at Nuguru the brother and sister had feasts, without 
leaving even a house built or a door open. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCHLLANEA. 


CHEYLA. 
TII. — Muhammadan Usage -— conéd. 
(Concluded from p. 204.) 


1878. — “At this time [1721], his ’Amils or 
subordinate governors were: — for Alléhabad, 
Bhtre Khan Chela: for Irich, Bhander and 
Kélpi, Dalér Khan Chéla; for Sipri and Jalaun, 
Kamal Khén; for Bhojpur, Nekném Khan 
Chela; for Shamsab4d, Daud Khan Chela; for 
Budéon, Sahaswin (now both in the Bud4on 
District) and Mibrabaéd (now in the Shahjahinpur 
District), Shamsher Khan Chela 
[1719-1720] Dalér Khan Chéla was ene ed 
off with a proper force and marching rapidly he 
ejected the thdnas of the enemy [Bundelas] from 
the parganuhs of Kaélpi and Jalalpur [in the 
Hamirpur District] . . . . Daler Khan Chela 
was by birth aBundela Thakur [or possibly a Jat]. 
Hewasfamedforhisbravery . . . . Daler Khan 
was buried in the village of Mandah [20 miles from 
Hamirpur| and all the people of Bundelkhand 
mourned his loss. On every Thursday sweetmeats 
are offered at his tomb. Hvery son of a Bundela 
on reaching theage of twelve years is taken by his 
father and mother to Mandah, where they place 
his sword and shield on Daler. Khan’s tomb. 
They make an offering and the boy then girds on 
the sword and takes up the shield, while the 
parents pray that he may be brave as Daler 
Khan. Kettle drums are regularly beaten at the 
tomb.” —Irvine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., 
Vol. wlvit., pp. 283, 2857. For details of the tradi- 
tions regarding Dalér Khan, see note C. p. 36577. 


1878. — “[In 1727] Bhure Khan Chela now 
placed himself at the head of a number of brave 
Pathéns and penetrated the enemy’s 
intending to kill Chattarsal. Bhire Khén lost 
his own life instead . For the loss of 
Bhire Khén the Nawaéb [Muhammad Khan of 
Farrukhabad] wept and for many days after the 
battle wore orange-coloured clothes in sign of 
mourning, saying — ‘What Bhitire said was true; 
he said he would die before me.’” — Irvine, 
Bangash Nawabs, ind. A. 8. B., Vol. alvii., o. 293. 


1878. — “[In 1729] the Bibi Sahiba mother of 
Kéim Khan, hearing reports of intended treach- 
ery sent Weknaéam Frhén Chela to FaizAbad. 

. The same day Kaéim Khan and 
Neknam Khan visited ’Abdul-Mansir Khan and 
asked leave to depart. “Abdul-Manstir Khén pro- 
posed their waiting for the troops he had sent for, 
who would arrive in a few days. Neknam Khan 
then forced Kaim Khan to rise and pointing to 
Sa’dat Bhan said to Kéim Khan, ‘You will never 


army, 


deliver Muhammad Kh4n by their means.’ He 
then in a great rage lead Kéim Khan by the hand 
out of the audience hall. With them were 60 
Pathans clad in chain mail, whose orders were to 
strike at once if any one lifted a finger to touch 
them.” — Irvine, .Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. §. B., 
Vol. wilvit., p. 300. 

1878. — “Nawab Muhammad Khan to the last 

maintained very plain and soldier-like habits 
In his audience halis and in his house 
the only carpet consisted of rows of common 
mats and on them the Pathans and chelas and 
all persons high or low had to be content to sit 
when any noble visited the Nawab 
no change was made, the same mats were spread 
to sit on and the same food presented 
Then for each day after their arrival the Nawab 
would name some chela to entertain the visitor 
sumptuously. [Then follows a story of Nawab 
Umdatul-Mulk Amir Khan and his extravagant 
entertainment by Ja’far Khan Chela].” — 
Irvine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. alvii., 
p. 338/. 
1878.— “ Slavery is a partof the Muhammadan 
legal system, but there must be, I think, few 
instances, in which it has been carried to the 
length practised by Muhammad Khan. Slaves 
were preferred to equals or relations as deputy 
governors of provinces, slaves led his armies, he 
even kept a bodyguard of slaves. 


One of the reasons assigned for this preference 
is the trouble given by his brother Path4ns of 
Mau. Many of them at one time had farming 
leases of parganahs. If the Nawab complained 
of embezzled revenue, their answer was, that they 
would fight, but not pay. If one of them was 
imprisoned as a defaulter, all the other Pathans 
rose in arms till he was released. For this reason 
it is said, some years after his rise to power, the 
Nawab remitted large sums to Afghanistan, and 
induced a colony of the Bangash tribe to emigrate 
and settle in the city of Farrukhabid. From 
among them he selected: eighteen leaders as 
Jam/’adars. They were petted in every way, the 
Nawab looking on them as his own right arm, 
and to them his daughters were given in marriage. 
He gave them land for their houses on the side of 
the city nearest to the Ganges, and the quarter to 
this day bears the name of Bangashpura. 


Another expedient resorted to was to seize the 
sons of Rajputs and Brahmans, who were then 
made into Muhammadans. Some were obtained 
by consent, some by payment; others were the 
sons of revenue defaulters, whose sons were seized 
and made Muhammadans. Thousands of boys 
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were thus obtained and taught the precepts of 
Isl4m. From them were selected the leaders of 
the army, and the collectors of land revenue in 
the parganahs. 


Muhammad Khan had quite a passion for 
increasing the number of his chelas. All his 
managers (Amils) and deputies (Sibahdars) had 
orders to send him all the Hindu boys, whom 
they could procure between the ages of seven and 
thirteen. When they grew up, they were placed 
in his police or army, or were appointed to 
manage the Nawab’s private affairs. When even 
anamil hada fight with a troublesome village 
or invested it, he seized all the boys he could get, 
and forwarded them to the Nawab. Others 
became Muhammadans of their own accord. In 
this way, every year one or two hundred boys 
were made Muhammadans, and by the end of his 
life the Nawab had some four thousand chelas. 
Many of these were killed in battle in the Nawab’s 
lifetime, many died without issue, and many 
were never married. The descendants of the rest 
still exist, and are distinguished as Ghazanfar- 
bachha (progeny of Ghazanfar), the title of 
Muhammad Khan having been Ghazanfar Jang. 
During the Naw4b’s lifetime these men were 
never styled chelas, they were always known 
as Tifli-Sirkar (sons of the State). All places 
of trust were given to them, the Nawaéb’s house- 
hold was in their charge, and his whole establish- 
ment under their orders. For many of them 
he obtained the title of Nawab from the 
emperor. Of whatever caste a chela had been, 
he was married to the daughter ofa chela 
originally of the same caste, a Rajput was given 
to a Rajput, a Brahman to a Brahman, and so 
forth. This plan was followed till the time of 
Nawab Ahmad Khan Ghalib Jang (1752-1771). 
After that time they all got mixed together, so 
that one caste cannot be distinguished from 
another. Among the chelas were the sons of 
powerful Rajahs, who by misfortune had been 
captured and made Muhammadans. Thus 
Shamsher Khan ‘ Masjidwala’ is reported to have 
beer a Bandfir Rajput, Sher Dil Khan was a 
Tomar, Pur Dil Khan a Gaur, Daid Khan a 
Brahman, and so forth. 


The Naw4b used to tell his chelas to collect as 
much money, goods or jewels as possible. In 
adversity such property could be made of use to 
him or themselves. But he who built a masonry 
structure in any village would be at once removed 
from employment. Nothing was to be built but 
with sun-dried bricks and mnd mortar, and to 
each chela permission was given to build a single 
brick room as reception hall. The only excep- 


tion was in favour of Yakut Khan, Khén Bahadur, 
of whom we will speak again presently. 


A teacher was appointed for the boy chelas, 
his name was Kali Miyan Shah. When a boy 
could read and write, he was taken before the 
Nawab, who presented him with one hundred 
rupees, a shield, and a sword, by way of khila’t. 


From among the ehelas of eighteen to 
twenty years of age, the Nawab selected five 
hundred youths, and trained them as a picked 
regiment. They had firelocks of Lahore, accou- 
trements of Sultani broad-cloth, powder-horns 
each holding two and a half seers of powder, and 
each a pouch with one hundred bullets. One 
day, they were drawn up along the Jamna bank 
under the fort at Delhi while the emperor was 
seated on the fort wall, with Muhammad Khin 
standing in an attitude of respect beside him; 
Muhammad Shéh ordered him to fire at some 
moying object in the river, and was so delighted 
with the good practice they made, that he asked 
for a gift of the whole corps. — Muhammad 
Khan made the objection that they were a lot 
of Brahmans and Rajputs, who could do nothing 
but talk a rustic patois and use their swords, 
The emperor accepted the excuse,and sent one 
thousand rupees to be distributed.” — Irvine, 
Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. alvi., 


p- 840f. 


1878. — [Mr. Irvine gives the facts known about 
47 of the principal chelas, from which it will 
be sufficient to extract the following as illustra- 
tive of the subject in hand.] “(1) Yakut Khan, 
Khan Bahédur .. . Seven ganjes [an 
interesting Anglo-Indian form on its own 
account !] werefoundedby Yékut Khan ... . 
the chelas of former days used to say that Miyan 
Khién Béhadur spent 25 lakhs of rupees on the 
gunges [another form!], his house and the bdghs 
heplanted .. . (4) Mukim Khan. This 
chela held Ujjain during the time of Muhammad 
Khin, was Subah of M4élwa . . He was 
with the Nawab from his early days and the 
Bibi Sahiba observed no pardahtohim .. . 
(5) J&far Khan. He was the Nawéb’s Bakhsbi 
a. eS (6) Déud Kh&n. He is said to 
have — originally a Brihman. He was one of 
the chelas with the Naw&b in his younger days 
to whom the Bibi Sahiba observed no pardah . , 
, (9) Bhtire Khan. A story told of this 
man shows the amount of license accorded to 
the chelas. One day Bhure Khan coming into 
darbaér late could find no place to sit. Kicking 
away the pillow separating Mhd. Khan and 
Kéim Khan, he sat down between the Nawab and 
his son. Kaim yenee turned angrily to hig 
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father and said: —‘ You have given such freedom 
to these chelas that they will never respect me.’ 
Mhd. Khén got up in a rage and went off 
to his house at Amethi. Mhd. Khén then 
scolded Bhire Khén saying that he had lost 
confidence in him, for if while he was alive they 
did not respect his sons, who knew what they 
would do when he was dead. Bhire Khan 
putting up his hands said:— ‘May God Almighty 
grant that I never see the day when you no 
longer live!’ : (10) Sa’dat Khan. He 
was amil of Mandeshwar in Mélwa south of 
Nimach . . . . When Mhd. Khan quarelled 
with Sa’dat Khén Burhénul-Mulk, Subahdar of 
Audh, he gave his chela Sa’dat Khan the 
ironical title of Burhémul-Mulk! . - . . 
(11) Neknaéam Khaén. He was one of the four 
chelas to whom the Bibi Sahiba used to appear 
unveiled . . . . (12) Jahan Khan. He was 
one of the Bakhshis and an old chela to whom the 
Bibi Sahiba kept no pardah.” — Irvine, Bangash 
Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. elvit., p. 341 ff. 


1878. — [In 1748, on receipt of the emperor 
Ahmad Shah of Dehli’s farmdn to attack- the 
Rohelas, in the days of Nawib Kéim Khan] 
“the principal leaders were then sent for to be 
consulted. Chief among them was Mahmid 
Afridi the Bakhshi and others. These all voted 
for immediate war, but the Naw4b seems to have 
been reluctant to attack his fellow Pathans. 
Shuja’t Khién Ghilzai, who had formerly 
exchanged turbans with ’Ali Mhd. Khan Rohela, 
Yakut Khén Khan Bahadur, Shamsher Khién, 
Mukim Khan, Islam Khan, Kamél Khan, and 
Sardar Khan, chelas, represented to the Nawab 
that the Rohelas were not his enemies.” — Irvine, 
Bangash Nawabs, inJ. A. S.B., Vol. alvit., p. 377. 


1878, — [After describing at pp. 881f, the 
doings of the chelas at the battle of Dauri- 
Rasilpir, 22nd November 1748] “the Rohelas 
advanced as far as Khiékatman opposite Farrukh- 
abad where they first met with resistance. A chela 
who was °Amil of the place showed a strong 
front and kept up a vigorous musketry fire at the 
enemy, many of whom were killed. He would not 
abandon his parganah and the Rohelas thinking 
there was no need to entangle themselves in bram- 
bles left the place and marched back. All the rest 
of the Trans-Ganges country was thus lost per- 
manently to the Farrukhébéd Naw4b. Only 
Amritpur, Khékatman and Paramnagar were 
preserved through the courage of this nameless 
chela.” — Irvine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8.B., 
Fol. xluii., p. 383. 

1878. — “ [After the battle of Khudaganj, 2nd 
Angust 1750] Abmad Khan [of Farrukhébad] 


sent one of his father’s chelas, whom he trusted, 
his name was Bhure Khan, with five hundred 
matchlock-men to take possession of Kannauj 
. « . . Rahm Khan Chela used to say 
that his father Dilawar Khan, then very young, 
visited Kannauj a few days after the battle and at 
the commander's invitation he went into the Rang 
Mahal. There were no people in it, but bags 
of rupees and gold coins were scattered about 

Dilawar Khan lived all his life on the 
proceeds of the things he carried away with the 
Kila’dér’s permission and at his death he left 
house and a pot full of gold coins.” — Irvine, 
Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. S. B., Vol. alviii., 
p. 66. 


1879. — “[To stop the rising that led to the 
battle of Khudaganj, 28rd July 1750, ’Abdul- 
Manstr Khién the Wazir] marched with a large 
force of his own troops and con- 
tingents under . Ismail Beg Khan 
Chela, “Ise Beg Khan Chela.” — Irvine, Ban- 
gash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B., Vol. wlviti., p. 68. 


1879. — “ The Wazir’s orders to put the five 
Chelas to death reached Jalalu’ddin Haidar the 
Wazir'’s son (afterwards known as Shuja’uddaula) 
and on the 20th Ramzan (12th August 1750) he 
directed their jailor Zainul-’ Abidain to bring them 
forth. [Then follows a long account of the execu- 
tion of Shamsher Khan and four others].” — 
Irvine, Bangash Nawabs, in J. A.S8. B., Vol. elviit., 
p. 69f. 

1879. — ‘* According to the custom of his family 
Nawab Abmad Khan made about three or four 
hundred Hindu boys into chelas, Those who 
had charge of his territory acquired wealth: the 
rest who received only pay and gifts rose to no 
eminence. They were all known as Ghalib 
Bachha. (1) Zu’lfikar Khan. In Ahmad Khan’s 
time there were three men known as Nawabs, at 
whose houses the naubat was played: 1st, Ahmad 
Khan himself, called the Bare Nawab; 2nd, 
Zwifikar Khan, called the Majhle Nawab; 
8rd, Daim Khan, called the Chhéte Nawab. 

(2) Déim Khan, — Isl4m Khan, 
chela of Shamsher Khan, chela of Nawab 
Muhammad Khan, had two gons: (a) Roshan 
Khan, and (b) Dé&im Khén i 4 Ahmad 
Khan said he would adopt him and gave him the 
titles of Azim Jang Muhammad Déim Khén 
Rah4dur, but he was popularly known as the 
Chhote Nawab In his childhood the 
emperor Ahmad Sh4h had held him in his lap, fed 
him with his own hand, put on his shoulders 
miniature kettle-drums (nakkdrah and daukt), 
thus conferring upon him the naubat . 

(Here follows an account of 85 chelas.]” — Irvine, 
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Bangash Nawabs, in J. A. 8. B. Vol. wlviii., 
py. 160 ff. 

1884.—“ Kéim Khan, the Nawab’s[Farukhabad] 
elder son, beseiged Jarahwar in the east of Banda, 
while Daler Khan, a trusted chela, advanced from 
his head-quarters at Sihonda towards Maudha in 
Hamirpur. On the 18th May 1721 Dabr [Daler?] 
Khin was defeated and slain close to the above- 
named town now in the Hamirpur District.”— 
N-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. vii., p. 154. 


1884.~—-‘‘ The chelas [of Farukhabad] were 
slaves by whom most offices of trust under the 
Bangash dynasty [of Farukhabad] were filled. 
Such creatures were found better and more 
obedient servants than the haughty kinsmen of a 
reigning Nawab. Chiefly Hindu by birth these 
slaves had been seized as boys and brought 
up as Musalmans. But in their marriages the 
restrictions of Hindu caste were until Nawab 
Ahmad’s time [1750-71] observed. During the 
reign of Nawab Muhammad [1718-48] they 
were never called chelas or disciples, but always 
children of the State (atfél-i-sarkar). Their 
descendants are now known as Ghazanfar- 
bacha, that is, ‘ lion-whelps,’ or progeny of Nawab 
Ghazanfar Jang [%. e, Muhammad Khén him- 
self)” — N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. vit., vp. 154. 


1884, — “ When MuzaffarJ ang [of Farukhabad ] 
succeeded his father [in 1771] he was a lad of 18 
or 14 years only. But the princely power was 
for a time faithfully wielded by the pay-master 
Fakhruddaula [a chela], whose first task was to 
repress a disturbance raised by Murtaza, one of 
the surviving sons of Nawéb Muhammad Khan 

. Murtaza Khan was wounded and taken 
prisoner. He afterwards died in prison. Not 
long after this Fakhruddaula was assassinated 
by Némdér Khan chela, a partisan of Murtaza 
Khin.” — W.-W. P. Gazetieer, Vol. vit., p. 173. 


1884. — ‘“‘There were two claimants to the 
succession [in 1796]. The chelas Parmal and 
“Muhamdi Khans put forward the late Nawab’s 
fof Farukhabad] second son Imdéd Husain.” — 
N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol, vit., p. 171. 


1884, — “ Mukhim Khan, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of Nawab Muhammad’s slave officials 
(chelas). He was for a short time governor 
of Pargana Shamsabad which of course included 
Kéimganj [in Farukhabad].”— N.-W. P. Gazet- 
teer, Vol. vit., p. 269. 

1884. — “ Yakdtganj [in Farukhabad], origin- 
ally called Sarai Nuvi . By a eunuch 
Sarai Nari was certainly founded. Presented as 
@ gift to Muhammad, first Nawab of Farukhabad 
(1718-48) the slave Yakut or Ruby rapidly rose in 
that prince’sfayour. He was appointed sdair and 


ennobled under the title of Kh4n Bahédur. But 

of his servile origin Yékat was never ashamed. 

The slave officers of the Nawab, afterwards called 

chelas, were then known as Tifl-i-sarkaér or 

children of the State, and the motto which Yakit 

caused to be engraved on his seal was this: — 
Yakut-t-surkhit ba tufail-i-Mhd. ast. 
Red-faced Ruby is as the little child of 

Mahomed. 


Mhd.’s officers were forbidden to erect any 
structure more lasting than mud or sun-dried 
bricks. They might indeed build as a reception- 
hall one kiln-brick chamber; but any further 
dabbling in bricks and mortar was the prero- 
gative of the Nawab alone. In Yakit’s case, 
however, the prohibition was removed. The Nawab 
remarked that he could never have children, and 
that it did not much matter what buildings he 
left to revert to the State on his death. Yakut 
thereon built seven markets (ganj) including 
Yakdtganj. It was founded in 1789 [1152 A. H.] 
a The remaining foundations were:— 
(1) Khudéganj in this district; (2) Kasganj or 
Yakitganj; (3) Aliganj; and (4) Daryaéoganj in 
Eta ; (5) Kauriyaganj, probably the place so named 
in Aligarh; and (6) Nabiganj in Mainpuri.” — 
N.-W. P. Gazetteer, Vol. vii., p. 401f. and n. 
1884. —“ Dant nin pir beta dittd, 
Sewaddr Sarwar dé ktid: 
Kutith chértan kare tayydrt 
Pirdn sadwdidn. 
Unhin pirds dsdddr chele ktte. 
The Saint gave Dini a son, 
She made him a follower of Sarwar : 
Making ready cakes and sweetmeats 
She called the saints. 
The saints made him a follower and 
disciple. 
Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. %., pp. 93f., 97: 
Three Fragments about Sakhi Sarwar. 
1885. —‘« Afr chele ditid,* 
Phir chele hoe mitthid ! 
Gurdi Ptrdn to mukare 
Sidh dpt dp saddtye. 
I gave my disciple a flock, 
And my disciple hath 
faithless ! _ 
Denying his Saint and Teacher, 
He hath made himself a saint.” 
Temple, Panjab Legends, Vol. it., p. 108: Sakht 
Sarwar and Jatt. 
1803. ~ “Chelah (sq chela, Hind.) from 
(chéta San. servant) disciple. Especially Hindoo 
convert to Mahomedanism.” — Madras Manual 
of Adminisiration, Vol. iit., Glossary, p. 163. 
eluent es 
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BOOK-NOTICH. 


THE HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES.) 

Tar University of Harvard, and Prof. Lanman, 
are to be congratulated on the successful com- 
mencement of the series of Oriental works 
now being issued under the above name, 


We have here three important books dealing 
with Oriental subjects, printed in a style which, 
in neatness, clearness, and general get-up, has 
never been surpassed, and rarely approached, and 
edited with the care and accuracy which we are 
entitled to expect from Mr. Lanman and his 
distinguished associates. Hach volume, tvo, is 
a sample of what America can do in very 
different styles. One volume contains a Buddhist- 
Sanskrit text printed in beautiful Dévandgari type. 
The next is a Sanskrit philosophical treatise, 
printed in the Roman character. The third is a 
series of English translations selected from the 
Buddhist Pali scriptures. It is true that the 
editor of the first hails from Holland, and of the 
second from Prussia, but America has shewn that 
she too has Oriéntal scholars, not only in the editor 
of the entire series, but in the author of the third. 


There is one point about these books, indeed, 
about all other Oriental books published in 
Boston, which is deserving of general imitation. 
Tt is the absolutely perfect clearness of the 
Dévanigar! printing. Page after page may be 
searched, and not a worn letter — not even a 
broken ‘Tf, that bug-bear of proof readers — can 
be detected. Such perfection rouses feelings of 
envy inthe heart of one who, lke the present 
writer, has suffered many things at the hands of 
Calcutta compositors. I have had the curiosity 
to find out how it is done. The secret is simple 
enough. The type is never printed from, and hence 
is never worn out. As soon as the proof is passed 
for the press, an impression is taken in wax, on 
which an electro-type plate is made, from which 
the actual printing is done. The type is then 
distributed to its cases uninjured, and the electro- 
type plates remain stored for ever, available for 
further editions when the first is exhausted. 
There is no hurry about printing off. There is no 
ery against authors that type is being kept stand- 
ing for unconscionable periods, and the out-turn 
is — well — as excellent as what we see in the 
Harvard Oriental Series. Why cannot Indian 
Presses follow this good example? It cannot be 


1 HarvakD ORIENTAL SERIES, edited with the co- 


operation of various scholars by CoaRLes RockwsLL 
Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard University. 
Published for Harvard University, by Ginn & Co., 
“Boston, Mass., U. 8. A., London: Ginn & Co., 37, 
Badford St., Strand, W. C, 

Vol, 1, The Jdtaka-Malé, or Bidhisativivadina-Mal4, 


expensive, for the cheapness of the series ig 
another of its features. Six shillings fora 
handsomely-bound book of 250 large pages of 
thick paper cannot be called excessire. 


Of Dr. Kern’s edition of the Jataka-Mala, it 
is sufficient to say that it is worthy of its author, 
It is a valuable contribution to the hitherto some. 
what scanty collection of published texts dealing 
with northern Buddhism. 


Professor Garbe’s edition of Vijfidna-bhikshu’s 
well-known S&ihkhya-pravachana-bhashya is 
a fittimg complement to his German translation 
of the same work which appeared in 1880. Dr, F. 
Ei. Hall’s edition of the text, which appeared in the 
Bibliotheca Indica, has long been out of print, 
and the reprints which have been turned out in 
the Caleutta Bazar can only be called piteous 
specimens of Bengal scholarship. I would call 
special attention to Prof. Garbe’s introdac- 
tion to the present edition, in which he discusses 
Vijiana-bhikshu’s views regarding the Sirnkhya 
system of philosophy, and his attempts to recon- 
cile it with the Védanta. 


Myr. Warren’s Buddhism in Translations is 
an altogether different kind of book from the 
two foregoing. It is an account of Buddhism 
told by itself. The author has selected passages 
from various Buddhist scriptures, and has 
arranged and classified them, so that, read in the 
order in which they stand, the student can gain 
@ clear conception of both exoteric and (real) 
esoteric Buddhism. The work is divided into 
five chapters, occupying in all some five hundred 
pages. The first chapter deals with extracts 
from passages describing the Buddha’s life, and 
contains a complete record of the authorised 
account of his lives, from his previous existence 
as a Bédhi-sattwa, to his death as the Buddha. 
The second chapter similarly deals with the 
Buddhist doctrine of the Sentient Existence, and 
the non-existence of the Ego. The third deals 
with Karma and Re-birth; the fourth with Medi- 
tation and Nirvdna; and the fifth with the 
Buddhistic Orders. A word of praise must be 
given to Mr. Warren’s translations of the metrical 
texts, He has selected an easy unrhymed quatrain 
as the medium of his version, which well repro- 
duces the unelaborated swing of the original. 

Bankipur, 13-8-96. G. A. G. 
by Arya-Sia, edited by Dr. Hendrik Kern. Price 
6 shillings. 1891, 

Vol. IL., The Sdinkhya-Pravachana-Bhéshya, by Vijiide 


nabhikshu, edited by Richard Garbe. Price 6 shillings, 
1895. 


Vol, TII., Buddhism in Translations, by Henry Clarke 
Warren. Price 5shillings. 1896, 
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WARREN’S RULES FOR FINDING JUPITER’S PLACE, 
BY PROF. F. KIELHORN, C. I. E.; GOTTINGEN. 


sae dates of some inscriptions record that on the day of the date Jupiter was in a certain 

sign of the zodiac, Thus the Bhatkal plates of the time of Harihara IT, of Vijayanagaral 
are dated ‘in the Kshaya saivatsara which corresponded to the ‘Saka year 1809, when Jupiter 
was in (the sign) Simha, on Thursday, the fifth tithi of the dark half of Pausha;’ and this 
practice of quoting the sign in which Jupiter was at a particular time is especially common in 
dates of the Kollam era. In order to verify dates, we therefore occasionally must calculate 
Jupiter’s place, or find his longitude, for a given day. This may be done by certain rules and 
tables in Warren’s Kéla-saiialita, but that work is very difficult to obtain now. To supply a 
substitute, I reprint here two of Warren’s Tables, slightly modified, and give his rules, some of 
them so altered as to make them applicable to some Tables in Vol. XVIII. of this Journal. I 
shall only be too glad, if my doing this will induce a more competent scholar to show us how 
the problem may be solved in a simpler manner? 


To show the working of the rules and Tables here given, I take as an example the 18th 
October A. D, 475, when, according to Mr. Dikshit,? the true longitude of Jupiter was 
195° 24’. 


RULES. 


1. — Convert the given date into the corresponding day of the Julian period, by 
Table I. in Vol. XVIII. p. 208, 


The 18th October A. D. 475 is found to be the day 1894 842 of the Julian period. 


2. — To find Jupiter’s mean place, use the Tables 1 and 2 in Vol. XVIII. pp. 382 and 
883, taking the Nos. 1-12, 13-24, 25-36, 37-48, and 49-60 in the first column of Table 2 in 
each case to be equivalent to the (complete) signs from 0 to 11,‘ thus:— 


‘ From the day of the Julian period subtract the next lower number of days in the column 
withont Sia of Table 1. From the remainder subtract the next lower number of days in the 
column withont éja of Table 2, to obtain signs. The remainder divide by 12°0842 to obtain 
degrees; and the remainder by 0°2006, to obtain minutes. 


Day of Jul. per. 1894, 842-0000 
Table 1 — 1888 161:9457 


6 680°0543 
Table 2 — 6 498-4810 = No. 19= 6 signs; 


190342:  : 181-5783 == 15% 
120 342 


61 2313 
60 1710 


0'2006 : 10603 = 5’, 
senshi Sen 2 as ace a Sa Se ee 
1 See Ep. Ind. ‘Vol. IIL. p. 117. The date corresponds to Thursday, the 10th January A. D. 1387, and according . 
to Warren’s rules, hera given, Jupiter’s mean place on that day was 4s 11° 48’, and his true place 4s 21° 45’, in both 


cases in the sign Sishha. . . Be oe 
2 I may state here that my manuscript of this article was sent to the press in April last, before the publication o 
the authors have done now what 


The Indian Calendar. In the Additions and Corrections of that work, pp. 155-161, 
I very much wished them to do, 
8 See Gtipta Inser., Introduction, p. 105. 7 
4 0—= Mina; 1 = Mésha; 2 = Vrishabha; 8 = Mithuna ; 4, == Karkata ; 5 = Sinha; 
8 c= Vrigchika ; 9 = Dhanuh; 10 = Makara; 11 = Kumbha. 








6= KanyA; 7 =Tuld; 
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Accordingly, Jupiter’s mean place on the 18th October A. D. 475 was 6% 15° 533, e,, 
Jupiter’s mean position was in the 16th degree of the 7th sign (Tula), or his mean longitude 
was 195° 5’, 

3,-—- Since Jupiter’s true place is found from his mean place, the place of his apsis, and 
the sun’s mean place, take the place of Jupiter’s apais for the given year A.D. from the 
accompanying Table I, : 


The place of Jupiter’s apsis for A, D. 475 is 58 21° 16’, 


4, — To obtain the sun’s mean place, find first the number of days of the elapsed years 
of the Kaliyuga, by Table V. Col. A. in Vol. XVIII. p. 207, and increase it by”2:1476, 
Subtract the total from the day ofthe Julian period. Divide the remainder by 30*4282, to 
obtain signs ; the remainder by 1-0146, to obtain degrees ; and the remainder by 0:0169, to 
obtain minutes, 


The 18th October A. D, 475 fallsin Kaliynga 3476 expired, and the number of days of 
8576 years, calculated by the Table, and increased by 2°1476, is 1894 6310631. We therefore 
have i— 


Day of Jul. per. 1894 842-0000 
— 1894 681-0631 
80-4882: 210°93869 = 6 signs; 
182 6292 
1°0146 28°3077 == 27°; 
20 292 
8 0157 
7 1022 


0:0169 —: "91385 = 54, 





Accordingly, the sun’s mean place on the 18th October A. D. 475 was 68 27° 54/, 
Now, having found Jupiter’s mean place, the place of his apsis, and the sun’s mean place,— 


5. -—- From the sun’s mean place subtract that of Jupiter. With the remainder as 
argument take out the equation from Jupiter's Annual Table (herewith published), and apply 
one half of it to Jupiter's mean place, to get is once corrected. 


68 27° 54! 6s 15° 5 
—6 15 6 + 1 8 
QO 12 49; 6 16 8; 
equation + 2° §'; Jupiter’s place once corrected. 


half of it + 1° 3’, 


6. — From the place of J upiter’s apsis subtract his place once corrected. With the remain- 
der as argument take out the equation from Jupiter’s Anomalistic Table (herowith published), 
‘and apply one half of it to Jupiter’s place once corrected, to get it twice corrected. - 


5§ 21° 16’ 6§ 16° 8’ , ° 
— 6 16 8 — 1 5 
Il 5 8B; 6 15 3; 
equation — 2° 10’; Jupiter's place twice corrected. 


half of it~ 1° 9, 
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7,— From the place of Jupiter’s apsis subtract his place twice corrected. With the remain- 
der as argument take out the equation from the Anomalistic Table, and apply it to Jupiter's 
uncorrected mean place, to get his true heliocentric place, 





58 21° 16’ 65 15° 5/ 
— 6 Ib 3 — 25 
11 6 413; 6 18 0; 
equation — 2° 5’. Jupiter’s heliocentric place. 


8. — From: the sun’s mean place subtract Jupiter’s heliocentric place. With the remainder 
as argument take out the equation from the Annual Table, and apply itto J upiter’s heliocentric 
place, to get his true geocentric place. : 


68 27° 54° - 6 13° Of 
— 6 13 O + 2 25 
- 0 14 54; 6 15 25; 
equation -+- 2° 25%, Jupiter's true geocentiie place. 


Jupiter’s true place at the time of mean sunrise of the 18th October A, D. 475 is therefore 
found to be 6* 15° 25’; 1. ¢, Jupiter’s true position was in the 16th degree of the 7th sign 
(Tala), or his true longitude was 195° 25’, This differs 1’ from Mr, Dtkshit’s result, but the 
difference is somewhat less because Mr. Dikshit’s calculation is made for about an honr 


before sunrise. 
Another Hxample. 


I give another example in which there is a considerable difference between Jupiter’s mean 
and true places. 
According to a Bénares Paftchdnga Jupiter entered the sign Mésha (i.¢., his true longitude 
was 360° =: 0) on Jyéshtha-sudi 12 of Vikrama-sathvat 1949 = the 7th June A. D, 1892.5 
What was Jupiter’s true longitude, by the rules here given, at the time of mean suntise of 
the 7th June A. D. 1892 (which falls in Kaliyuga 4993 expired) P 
1— DayofJul. per. 2412 287-0000 
2 — 2408 040°4240 
4 216:5760 
— 3 971:2939 = No, 12 = 11 signs; 
12°03842 ; 245°2821 = 20°; 
240 6840 
0:2006 : 4°5981 = 28’, 
Jupiter’s mean place: 11S 20° 23’. 
3 — Place of Jupiter’s apsis ; 5° 21° 22’, 
4,— Number of days of 4993 years + 2°1476 = 2412 202-7212, 
Day of Jul. per, 2412 257°0000 
— 2412 202-7212 
80° 4382 : 54° 2738 = 1 sign ; 
30 4382 
1°0146 : 23-8406 =: 23°; 
20 292 
3 5486 
3 0438 
00169 : ‘5048 = 30’. 
Sun’s mean place: Is 23° 30’, 
8 In other Pafichdngas which [have at hand, Jupiteris stated ta bave entered the sign Mésha on the 19th June, 
on the 30th June, on the 1st July, and on the 2nd July A. D. 1892. . 
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5.— 1s 23° 30 
— 11 20 28 

2 38 7; 

equation -+ 9° 16’; 
half of it + 4° 38’. 


b= Bs Q1° 22 
— ll 2 1 
8 26 «21; 


equation + 0° 20’; 


11s 20° 23/ 
+ 4 38 
11 25 I; 
Jupiter’s place once corrected, 


118 25° «#61 
+ 0 £10 
11 25 dil; 


Jupiter’s place twice corrected, 


‘ half of it-++ 0° 10’, 


i 5s 23° 22/ Jis 20° 23° 
—1] 25 Il + 0 2] 
5 26 11; ll 20 = 44; 
equation + 0° 21’ Jupiter’s heliocentric place, 
o— 1s 23° 30° lis 20° 44! 
‘—J1 20 44 + 9 138-5 
2 2 46; ll 29 57°53 


equation + 9° 18:5’, Jupiter’s true geocentric place. 


The true longitude of Jupiter at the time of mean sunrise of tle 7th June A, D, 189% 
therefore is found to be 118 29° 57:5’ = 359° 57°5’, which is sufficiently near to 860° = 0, tc 
enable us to say that Jupiter did enter the sign Mésha on the given day. 


TABLES. 


II.— Anomalistie Table. 


I. — Jupiter’s Apsis. 











fetta le ee 
- 


a a RT Ca a | 
. + 0.—Vis | + 1°—vin® | + 21.5—vo® 
Hquation, Equation. Equation, 
a a a = | 
Years A, D. Place of Apsis, 0° of 9° 0” 9° gp 4° 9g! 30° (! 
j 21’ 17 9’ 
: 3 45 0 21 2 52 4; 35 26 15 
343 — 564, 5 21° 16’ , 20 16 8 
7 80 © 41 3 8 4, 43 22 30 
565 — 786 5 21 17 20 16 7 
ll #15 1 1 3 24, 4, 50 18 465 
7o7-1008 |5 21 I18 20 14 6) - 
15 0 1 21 3 - 38 4 56 15 0 
1009-1280 |5 21 I9 19 - 14 4 
18 45 1 40 8 52 5 0 11 #15 
1231 — 1452 5 21 20 19 12 = 8 : 
22 #8680 1 59 4s 5 3 % 6380 
1453 — 1674 5 21 2i ‘ 18 12 2 
26 13 2 17 A 16 5 5 8 45 
1675 — 1896 5 21 22 18 10 1 
30 0 2 85 “4 26 5 6 


4 te vi om rvsLaa' mis 


| 
SS a TE IO TST EE I EIT OT I SO EP FG I IETS 
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III.— Annual Table. 


a a ae 
































§ 
: +0. +I. | +18 | + I1.* +1V5 rie 

Kquation. Equation. | Equation. Equation. Equation. Equation. 

0° Of 0° = 0f 4° 49° 8° 55¢ Fre 18/ 10° 51’ 6° 47/ 30° 0’ 
87’ 84) ap! 8 18" 45; 

$ 45 0 37 5 23 9 20 ll 26 10 33 6 2 26 15 
36 84 23 4 29 47 

7 30 13 6 57 9 48 11 30 10 «il 5 15 22 30 
; 87 32 22 2 26 49 

Il 15 1 50 6. 29 10 5 ll 32 9 . 45 4 26 18 45 

86 | 32 1 19 2 29 51 

15 9O 2 96 r 1 10 894, li 30 9 16 3 30 15 (0 
87 30 17 5 82 58 

18 45 3 3 7 $i 100s 4 ll 25 8 4th 9 42 11 15 
85 30 15 8 33 58 

92 30 3 638 8 1 10~—so8BG ll 17 8 8 1 49 7 30 
33 28 12 il 89 55 

96 15 4 14 8 99 11 8 11 6 7 29 0 54 3 40 
85 1° 98 10 15 42 54 

30 «(0 4 49 8 3 ll 18 10: 51 6 47 0 0 0 0 

| 

—XI.° —x. —Ix* | —viir’ | —vir- —Vvi" 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued jrom page 227.) 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 26. 
THE STORY OF BOBBARYE. 


Ortginat in the Kanarese character: transliteration by Mr. Manner: translation from 
Burnell’s MS. checked by Mr. Manner. Original, text and translation, occupies leaves 266 to 
971, inclusive of Burnell’s MSS. 


Text. 


Bobbarya adi diva, pattini Govedu balletini Kochchidy ; appe Patuma, amme Sulikalla 
Murave Byari. Vorti appe wori ammagy yelwery babelu, pulli kilady puovaly kuttudu pudaiu 
letter -Kayiri, Kalasappe, Genda Bommaye, Sinkiri Stni, Sumuni Anande, Sarapoli, 
Sunajanunaike. Akulu malle ayert, barava kalpadenderu, kadla bariddy sanna poyye sere 
sere tarpudiyery, mudayi sine mundudu padieru poyyedu baretery barawu andy palayi patti- 
yeu Uddanda Bottudu guijilla siriwoli tarpudayert, mudayi mugalz dembugu padayery, 
paddiyi pachche manida dembugu pidiyeru magramada dinaténi kade wali katteriyert, kaci 
woli mutteriyery, binji woli bamosa barpayery, eipundi wole muppundi grandha pattiyer4, wole 
patty wodiyeru, grandha pati nahgiyery poyye palayi wole wakkara sama andy. Yenkulegu 
nana ira jatiydy yéra saro byéra malpodendery. Kanchi sidde, kanchi balla, balla mudi chirawn 
pugeludu padiyerg. Sara kattg bella seppuda puri nilu dru kondadu mirodendery, mata sari 
Aindu, illagonji garu, illagonji madalg pattiyery. Kadalu barity madaiq angadi kattiyery sine 
kéludu padinigi bakily teneru padinigi bakiludy padinagi byara diyery, same, yenme gachi 
kadale renke ragi, kantyodu poddolu, kenchilla bonda, tippidy podi supna mariyidy yenne, 
charbuda baggéyi, kndpudu gori bachchire, mugadora sarayi, vanji bikilgdy jauleda byara, 
peikudy puggire, ballada byara i yera sara maltydy kayida yechtha kaviji banjida paripady 


poyijji, tuttudu mani diyijyi, mundu tuttugi, kiJogu eiwa niidu warany galisuga, nana padiwn 
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tiiwadu, padawuda yéra sara malpodu, yélachchida yerme parola marodu, mannidy miiji achchi 
chiraéwudu eing adhdhi pidiyery. Yelu patnada marakalery yélu bamonda Byarilu kidanda 
Peirya Kadanjarugy poyeru, Bermereny tiyerg kei mugiyeru, jati nitida Byarila, jati Sethi 
byarila andery tira jana. Yenkulu jati riti byar‘lu jati setti nékulu attu anderu jati*Byarilo 
anda angana jappule dali gunto pattale batti siriku bade giita panle iru Bermere itti urudu 
padawugu &pé mara undundu konda. Kondopoyi warany bollida batta'ydu koriyeru, warany 
tidu Bermenegy sitta sellindu, mina worindy jany pijirundy tirty kadyddu mitta kana mutta 
tiidu nikulegapi mara tidu tile, porlugu ponne, sirelugu siruwa, beriky berpaldyi, adi palayi 
sekkida mara tiiyery, malenady achariny lepyayery, kalamme kadi ari tumbe snli pi, maraky 
mutiary patti yerg miiji seso parayery, ane barakanda maraky, kudure barakanda gadi padiyern 
mara birtayery bokkonji kadpanaga saradaty tekkelakkuji, panawadatyu kujumbu lakkuji 
Nadybalyayanu letteru kariya kanda manety bolya sariya padady nimitta kéndery. pinjoln 
kilepi padurady maganedy punjaky patta, Bermeregy nichcha madanda kelasa dpundundu tdgundn 
pattogu saroligy Punje andinda paru palenkidy kulladu, muji dali muttu kilepu aye kilepadu 
anchanda bangaryda kodkayi, muttuda renke, bollida kinu korpa, Bermeregu nichcha mada 
kattawa audery, muji dali muttu pallenkidy kelette, bangaru tikfyi muttuda renke ballida 
kirg koriyerg, Bermeregu gunda kattayeru, maraku weipu burdaye.u, mara latin tounda 
padiyery padiwugu, kodi tundupi kammogu maltery, mara tojtn alulegy ballu patteuny bira 
padayery mara weitery kodi maletyu weitery kalkuda kallu kadateru Pallita Palke Pallida 
karyagy bakterg, Siile, Kumble, Muttida kariya, Panjimar kariya, Madymalegundi, Bolleda 
kariya, Tambadagandi, Taradi yedaniry kadattery Madumbeilu kariya ayery Udyaru kariya 
battgndy. Ponnedongadi Powullanadugy battery aluweda kdddumara weitudy bottugn 
padiyery Malenddichchawany appiyery padiwuda bole pattayera wonji padiwuda yélare 
malpiyerg, manile mantame téwuda guri padpeda kalu, nirg opparige, kanji ‘keikanji kine, 
muttu ratanogu, wajra manikogn, ari barugy adé pidudy bali indu, padawnda muttei ti birdy 
Anatanna Marakale, adi marakale, Bobbari Kunnyali, Kendidéwn, i marakaleru padawuda 
aya pannadu eiwa sara atligu pachcheda payi, pagaloda kombu, muttuda nangalu maya nada 
patta mina balakg karnbodani yédu kuri kali gangara awodanderu, padiwugu maru mélatery 
nig dingelygy padangu daladdigy wondayery. Uruditti ari baru padiwugn dingSyery alasu 
keitern pi kambogu nidy pudiyey galita barawugu tiiyera patteda payi yéderu galita 
barawugn niradinjelugy sariitu tenakayi rajyogu poyeru Mukkodu kate Makayidyu yay 
dipuda nangaly Kochchidyu yénosaid pidu warga Aji tingolu andu batin bangaru mutto 
manikya wajra weidirya kei shérundy nama botiu warasa Ajitingolu andu, nama batti iruge 
pira watti poyi indery, pirawattu nadugu bannaga kalluda padawa badakayi dikkuddy bottundg 
barile padawa tenakayiddy barpundu kally padawnudakalegi maggi padawudakulega barn 
bakkani andy, wormunda kalaga andu sakala béda sarwa lakkanodu yélu irludu yenma 
pageludy kadiyery. Koteda bara chanduda, baro bedipagari kaliga indy ine barawanta 
bedi Byarilegy pattiyerg kally padawadakuju. Byari padiwu dariyundi allasy kadindy 
pinkara mojjindy pikamba piayi, parindu nirg ulayi andy, kanti Byarlu kantiya, nindi 
marakalerg nindydy mitty bariya, wari Byari kare biriye, Yerikally Dondikalludu kare 
biriye, 4di-ptranda Bermery Podikaliy& Bermeru akule bala pakkodu jdganda Byaripdye 
mayakaye, sety dadi mnttre jartana batte, wadde addana bipere chawala datta keity mani 
balata keity kanchida danya muliu pdye, MiayilapUjari Mungladotti peri itti sdnadn 
wasaye, shériye, alty Multiru shéritti sinogu popende. Ade piye, alta Janokulegg kanotu 
sandwodu ande aggelu tddiwadunde, sara kilalg sara mélily kidaye, Mayadanga uggelu 
todunaga kalte da murte mugitudy beiyada murtegy patery Pongadéry heidye. Pongada 
undeny tiyinayada tiiyendy panada, kenunayada kéndendz panada andery Bobbariye. Beidye 
tuyinayada tiyendery kéyunfyada kéndendery, eing Bobbariye kéndudy ayanu yélu irly 
yenma pageludu pili tulatu kartu diye. Pongadéry beidya santanada adeki nidudy nadayery 
letiydg mabra knttery Milira nidaly kudayery pari malpayery, Ponga Beidya pare tigundu 
kulatg jari mutéu tojandu batti muttu tOjujji, pongadéry beidye tdjujje, Pongadéru Beidya 
pale tojundu mandeda palegy wotti kattudy pari panderg kanti pongabeidyery nigatneda 
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Miliru s&énada ulayida adipu Pungadéru Beidya santéna sara kalogu korpawa pandi nialayi 
dondedy aAwudda _baggone lakkyery Pongadéry. Miuluru nidaly Bobbarya gu woduri mada 
wodilu paddy mugili diyern ; raddu warsogu wonji warusadi bali korp&yery alty Mallar sinogn 
poye anlu sankada kondu piadiye. - Sopnodu sana bodende, sana indy, néma andy altu Woiyarugy 
poye eiwa sala Glanu kiidaye andu malte. Sana bddunde, aulu sina andu néma andy. Altu 
kapuga batte Kapudu Janardana déwerenu sandiye Rapy Siranglliga aramanegy poye badakayi 
bakilly badunde, bada kayi bakiludu bakiluda Paradanindu panpaye. Alty Ajjalugy batte, aulu 
tala poyye tala gettonde sina malpawonde bali néma konde Yelledari Paridu bali néma dettonde 
Bawagu batte sina kattiwadende Pangala kariya kadatte Pangaludy iruwery siri kulenu 
andy maltonde Janardhana déwerenu andu maltonde Mudottu Malingeshwara Déwerenu 
andy maltonde Kattipidi Sarangulliya aramane shériye. Alta Ballaleda posayy sina dwadunde, 
Posary Kure Kunja kadatte Mattudy Ittumurti déwereny sandiye Kodidalla Bermere bala 
pakkodu nela udedu ndiya bende dadi mutta jaritana botte Ajapakke yélu jangigulu sana 
kattayery kola koriyery. Alty Udyira kariya kadatte udyaradu Winayaka déwereny 
sandiye. Udyara munniidily baragery workamba bali miada korpayeru kaladi mechchi 
warsadi nema dettonde Udapi salaku kedaragirta midy idi Anantéshwara déwere balata 
bagadu kempu taware korpady udiya bende yenma samsthanada kartulenu andy maltondé 
déwere sara-badyada vakkelenu kiidiye, déwere kanchi m&idu anaga yenkonji kallu gunda 
dwadunde yenma samsthanada kartulu paddayi Tollala Sanodu kally gunda kattayery 
yenma samsthanada appane selipady kaladi mechchi warusadi bali néma dettonde, altu 
battudu Chittupadi kartu Sarangullayany sandidy Birotti sinadu aye. Pilichandi bala bigadu 
dompada bali néma dettonde, alty Kudary Sankrana déwereng sandiye Wadapandeshwara 
Balarama déwerenu sandiye. Biliugudde Yetrily déwereny sandiye Nandéshwara déwereny 
andz maltondo Kalmadi padelu aye. Aulu gunda malpa wondu warsadi bali néma dettonde, 
Kalmadi padedy Tinada paideky workary muttiye sabasu karite sanyasi padete mudayi 
gattada rajyaddu paddayi samudra mutta badakayi Angoleddy tenakayi Kapu mutta 
gaduwaidu sthalotu n& ga jide padi kallydaulu Bermere gunda gaddigedaulu déwere dewa- 
sthannadaulu wasadu kala pra paocha bali néma dettonde. 


Translation. 


The original home of Bobbarye was an island. He was horn at Goa and grew up at 
Cochin. His mother was Patuma, and his father Murava Byari of Sulikal, The father and 
mother had seven children. They bound up their children’s navels when they were born and 
gave them hames : — Kayiri, Kalasappa, Genda Bommaya, Sinkiri Sini, Sumuni Ananta, 
Sarapoli, and Sunajanu Nayaka. They grew up and wished to learn to write. They 
brought many a handful of fine sand from the sea-shore and put it on the western verandah, 
They wrote on sand, and learnt writing on it. They got planks. They brought short leaves 
of the palm-tree from Uddanda Bottu, put them in the sun when it was low in the Hast and 
heaped them up in the evening when the sun was dark. Next day they cut off both ends of 
the leaves and bound the middle parts into hooks. They had five handfuls of leaves, and three 
of written books. They clearly read the writing on the leaves, and only murmurred the books. 
Their writing on sand, planks and leaves was done well. 


‘s Now let us go and trade in the villages,” said they. 

They put on their shoulders a vessel holding about one-fourth of a ser and a vessel of bell- 
metal into a bag. : 

‘We wish to sell a thousand bundles of sugar and coir of cocoanut fibre,” said they, 

They sold the sugar andthe coir. They got a bamboo and a pleited cocoanut leaf from 
each house. They built a shop of cocoanut leaves on the sea-shore with sixteen partitions of 


thick bamboos. They put sixteen kinds of goods within the sixteen partitions. The goods 
were: —sago, oil-seed, wheat, Bengal gram, reike (a kind of grain), ragi, rice-flour in a 
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basket, red tender cocoanats, chunam in shells, oil ina wooden vessel, bunches of Areca-nnuts, 
betel-leaves heaped in a basket, toddy in bottles, cloths, tobacco in matting, and sugar. Though 
they sold them all, they did not recover the cost even of their Areca-nuts and living. 


“We have not put on fine hanging cloth or even a mundu (asmall coarse cloth). We have 
not collected fifty or a hundred Pagodas ina year. Therefore, we must go and trade in a ship. 
So les us sell our small she-buffalo worth seven Pagodas,” said they, and they sold the 
she-buffalo. : 


They put three Pagodas in their waist-cloths, and five Pagodas ina bag. Fishermen of 
seven houses and Byiris (Moplas, Mapillas) of seven houses were collected together, and went 
to Peirya Kadafijar. They visited Brahma and folded their hands, 


“ Byfris! are you in your caste or ejected ?”” asked the villagers. 


«We are in our caste, not ejected,” said they. 


«Tf you are in your caste you may come into the temple-yard and touch the door, and then 
tell us what you want,” said the village people. 


“ We have heard that there are trees fit to build ships within the village of Brahma,”’ said 


they, and put the money which they had taken on a silver plate. The Brahma-Bhata, pleased 
with the money, became proud, and his head was turned. 


‘You had better examine the trees from the lower to the wpper forest,” 


They saw a fine ponne tree and a siruva tree and a derpaléyi tree, for the keel of the ship, 
and a teak tree fit for the planks. They called a carpenter, and brought some black and rough 
rice with some white tum’e flowers and sprinkled them over the trees. In this way they 
sprinkled them thrice. They made acutas large as a horse in a tree of the size of an elephant. 
They cut down the trees, Then they began to cut another tree, but could not cut from ita 
piece as small as a sdra or as large as a rupee. They called Nadubalaya and asked him to 
refer to the prasna-book on @ black plank made out of a kadre tree with white conehs. Jt was 
found that they would succeed, if a pufjapatia (small building) was built in twelve mdgnes 
(villages) where the cocks crow, and if a roof was built over Brahma and his post. 


‘Tf Pafija is the Bbhita for the pafta for the thousand people in the twelve villages, 
he must ride in a palanquin at full speed and must cry out thrice. If he do this, we will 


present him with a beak made of gold, wings of pearls and legs of silver, and over Brahma we 
will build a roof,’ said they. 


~ 


The Bhita cried thrice from the palanquin. Then they presented a beak of gold, a 
feather of pearls, and of silver, and builta roof for Brahmi. They ent down trees and made 
them into logs by measure. They cnt off the top ofa tree for the mast of the ship, and the 
trunk of a tree for the ship. They made holes in the trees and tied ropes and strong creepers 
to them, and drew forth the trees. They dragged them from the forest. They passed by a 
stone of Kalkuda and a place called Pallita Falke. They came to the ferry of Palli. They 
passed by Stile, Kumble, the ferry at Matta, the feiry at Pafijimar, the deep pond at 
Madumale Gundi, the ferry at Bolle, the pond at Tambada Gundi and the village of Taradi, 
and came to the ferry of Madum Bail. Then they reached the ferry of Udyir, and came to 
Ponnedongadi and Pévullanad. They dragged the trees to the higher ground at the junction 
of the rivers. They sent for Malenadechcheva, and made him buildaship. They made 
seven decks in the ship, an office for business, holds for keru and haruve planks, a well, a 
cow-stall, a room for children and women, boxes for pearls, gems, diamonds and carbuncles, 
and also for rice and paddy. In this way they built the ship and finished the whole work. 


‘SNow the necessary things of a ship are required. The old fisherman Anatanna 
Marakala, Bobbarye Kunniyéliand Kendi Devu must come too, and the fishermen must be 
told what we want for the ship,” said they. 
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*“ Do you buy for five thousand Pagodas a silken sail, a mast of coral, an anchor of pearls, 
nails of wax, fish-oil, iron nails, goats, sheep, toddy and other liquors,” said the fishermen. 
They drew up the ship on the sea-shore, They filled it with rice and paddy from all the 
villages. They fastened the ropes and made straight a small mast. They said the wind was 
coming and raised the silken sail. They sailed straight to the Southern Countries, and the 
wind blew and the sea was high. They anchored the ship at Mukka and dwelt at Maka, 
and then anchored at an island and dwelt at Cochin. A year and six months passed since 
their departure, and they procured gold, pearls, rubies, diamonds and carbuncles. 


“It is a year and six months since we left home; therefore let us return,’ said they. 


On their return a stone ship came across theirs from the Northern Countries, when the 
Byiris’ ship came sailing from the Southern side. The sailors of the stone ship and wooden 
ship spoke together and then they fought together. They fought a battle in the sea with 
weapons for seven nights and eight days. They hammered at each other with logs of wood, 
with balls, with guns and arrows. The sailors of the stone ship fired a cannon against the 
Byaris and then the Byaris’ ship broke up, the ropes were cut through, the mast was broken, 
the sail was torn, and the ship was entirely wrecked. The water came in and the Byaris were 
drowned in the water, and went to the bottom; but the fishermen who could swim came to 
shore. Only one Byfri came to shore. He came to the land near Yérika] and Dondikal. 


There was an ancient Brahmi called Podikalaya. The Bydri came on his right side and 
there he died. A man became possessed of the Byari (Bobbarye). He took a shield, a 
fly-brush, and a ringing bell in his left hand, and a lump of bell-metal in his right hand. 
He left that place and went to a large sénam dedicated to Mayilapijari at Muhgladotti. 
Then Bobbarye thought of going toa large sdnam at Waltir, and went there, and there he 
informed some people in a dream that he wanted another sduam theré anda well dug 
by a thousand coolies. He collected a thousand people, and began to dig the well called 
Mayadaiiga and then disappeared, But a Pohgada went to draw toddy, and saw him as he 
was finishing his work in the morning. 


- «Q Pongada, do not tell of this, if anybody sees or asks you,” said Bobbarye. 


But the Pohgada told it to whomsoever he saw and to whomsoever that asked. Having 
heard of it, Bobbarye sunk him in a lotus tank for seven nights and eight days. Then the 
family of the Pohgada searched for him, and called aloud, and collected a hundred people of 
Milar. All of them together prayed for him. Then his hat of areca leaf was found in om lotug 
tank, and they saw the marks of his feet descending into it but not ascending. The Pongada 
could not be found. But because the Pofgada’s hat was found in the tank, it was kept as @ 
pledge for the Bhita, and the people prayed that it the Pongada, who was drowned, should come 
up again, they would appoint him and his family for ever sweepers of the sénam at Mulir. 


Before they could stop their tongues in their mouths, the Poigada came up! Then the 
hundred people of Malir built for Bobbarye a matam with a tiled roof and a spire. They 
performed a feast once in two years and a sacrifice once a year. 


The Bhiita then went to the Mallar Sinam, where he made the people sick, and informed 
them in their dreams of what he wanted. A sdnam was built and a feast was performed. 
Then Bobbarye went to Woiyar, and made acquaintance with a tho usand people there and 
asked them for a sénam. A sdnam was built there and a feast was performed. Then he went 
to Kapi, where he visited the god J anirdhan, and on to the palace at Sardagulliys and spoke to 
the King at the northern door, who gave him the Paradéni (Minister) | of the Northern 
Door. He went then to Ajjal, where he got a piece of land and macle the people build a sdnam 
and perform a feast. He hada sacrifice and feast at Yelledari Pari. He went to Bawa, where 
“a sénam was built, and crossed the ferry at Pangila, where he visited two women. He made 
acquaintance with the god Janardhan, and with Mahalingoswar at Madot. He entered the 
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palace of Sirahgulliya at Kattipddi, where he asked the Balla] fora new sdnam. He passed by 
Posar and Kure Kutija. He visited the Vishnu Murti at Matti. He appeared from the 
ground on the right side of Brahma at Kodidal, and went to thé door trembling. Seven 
Brahmanas at Ajapakke built a sdnam and performed a feast for him, Then he passed by the 
ferry of Udyar and visited the god Vinayaka, Three hundred fishermen of Udyar built for 
him a matam with a pillar in front, They performed a feast once in two years, and a sacrifice 
once a year. He bathed in the tank at Kedaragirta looking like a red lotus, and went to the 
right side of the ancient god Anantesvara at Udapi., He made acquaintance with eight 
Swimis (Sannyisis) and collected all the musicians of the god, and told them that he 
wanted a stone building with a roof of bell-metal for the god. The Swimis of the eight mathas 
built the stone temple known as Tolala Sina on the West. He induced the Swamis of the eight 
mathas to voluntarily perform a feast once in two years and a sacrifice once in a year, Then he 
went to Chittupdidi and visited Saratigulaya and entered in a sdnam at Birotti. A feast was 
performed for him under a shed on the right side of Pilichavandi Bhita. He left that place 
and went to Kudar where he visited the god Sankrdéna. He visited the god Balarima ai 
Wadapandéswar. He visited the gods Yetrila and Nandéswar at Billuguddi, and made friends 
with them, and then went to Kalmadi, where a building was made for him and a feast once 
in two years and a sacrifice once a year. He put one foot on a rock at Kalmadi and the other 
one on a stone at Tima, for which he was reckoned very powerful and able, From the Ghits 
on the Hast to the ocean on the West, and from Ankéla on the North to Kapi on the South, 
Bobbarye was celebrated with feasts and sacrifices in every habitation of Nagas and in 
every temple of Brahma, and in every temple. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., LC.S. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 

Salutations. — Of the ideas that have prompted the salutation, three layers are preserved, 
The top layer is simple inquiry, as in the English, “How do youdo?”: in the French, ‘“ How 
do you bear yourself P’?: in the German, ‘‘ How do you go or fare?’ The question need not be 
accompanied by any marked motion of the body. This form of salute, though commonest among 
the nations of Europe, is not unknown among peoples who preserve earlier ways. The Egyptian 
says:‘' How do you sweat P48: the Shonas near lake Chad stretch out their palms with the 
words, ‘Are you well and happy ?” 4”: the Abyssinian kettle-drams repeat the sound of the 
Amharic ‘‘ How do you do?P’’4® 


In Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Ceremonial Institutions certain forms of salutation are grouped 
so as to shew that their sense is the self-surrender of the inferior who salutes to the superior 
who is saluted. Submission seems to explain the standing, kneeling and prostrate attitudes of 
Musalmin prayer. These attitudes may imply an underlayer of spirit action, with the object 
of getting rid of evil influences. Still, toa Muslim, the merit of the postures of prayer is that 
they are signs of Islim or submission. .In the self-surrender view of the salute, the raising 
of the hands before the eyes, the stretching of the arms by the sides with out-turned palms, the 
bowing of the body, the bowing of the head, have all their origin in the inferior who salutes 
placing himself in the power of the superior who is saluted. The desire of the superior who is 
saluted to prevent an undue surrender on the part of the saluter leads to a compromise, Among 
Indian Musalmans, women guests, when they arrive, try to touch the hostess’sfeet. The hostess 
draws in her feet and touches the guest’s head with her hands,“* So the salute of bowing till 
the fingers touch the ground, when the saluter is completely defenceless, is prevented by the 
person saluted, and, under the law of compromise, the ground-touching salute passes into the 
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wide-spread shake of the hand. Self-surrender modified by compromise may be accepted 
as explaining certain forms of salutation. At the same time, of the forms that open to 
the surrender key several yield only to pressure and seem to shew that the surrender meaning 
has been imposed on an earlier practice which has its basis in a different class of ideas. 
The Chinese salutation, chinchin, where the body is bent forward nearly to the ground with the 
clenched fists set together and raised two or three times, seems at first an ideal case of 
submission. But the clenching of the saluter’s fist suggests influence-holding or other mystic 
virtue. In any case the clenched fist seems hardly a sign of submission, Again, surrender fails 
to explain many forms of salutation, Finally, it is to be noted that the entire vocabulary of 
salute, the words salute, salutation, salve, hail, health, peace, farewell, good-bye, God keep you, 
have no connection with surrender, This consideration leads to the third or lowest layer. 
The sense that lies in the salute, whether the salute is the raising of the open right hand, the 
kiss, or the discharge of cannon, is that the person honoured by the salute may be well, that is, 
that he may be freed from the annoyance of evil influences. How far does the wish to scare 
spirits explain not only the different classes of salutes which are unconnected with surrender, 
but also the bulk of the other salutes which the surrender theory as first sight seems sufficiently 
to explain? 


Salutes which have for their object the scaring of evil spirits belong to two main classes : 
salutes of honour and salutes of dishonour. Salutesof honour vary from the short informal 
greeting of friends to the most primitive, and also to the most refined ceremonial. The spirit 
basis of honour-salutes is the universal experience that all ina position of special respect, — the 
king, the conqueror, the bride, the babe, the priest, the god, the dead, — are specially open to 
spirit-attacks, To the wandering unhoused shoals of spirits the honoured living and the 
dead, whether honoured or neglected, form tempting lodgings because in the case of the 
honoured living the lodger will share, perhaps cuckoo-like he will succeed in monopolising, the 
respect shewn to the original tenant. And because in the case of the dead the spirit requires no 
placard to shew that there are_lodgings to let. The saluting of the dead hardly fits with the 
surrender-with-compromise theory. Atthe same time, the different forms of saluting the 
dead find suitable explanation in the desire of the saluter to take into himself spirits that might 
otherwise pass into the tenantless spirit-house, and prove either a pollution ora vampire. 
The object of funeral rites is to scare or to tempt spirits, mainly the accursed blue-bottle north-fly 
of corruptions, from settling on the dead. The flowers, the pall, the plumes, the cakes, the 
mourning, the bell, the gun, the soldier’s volley, the sailor's ensign, have all their origin in 
the struggle to guard the dead from the trespass of evil influences. It follows that all 
salutes to the dead, kissing the hand or the pall, bowing to the passing funeral, uncapping at 
the grave, are part of the great funeral ritual which has for its object to draw into the saluter 
spirits that might corrupt or annoy the dead. 


The second great branch of salutation is the salutation of dishonour. A large class of forms 
of abuse, whether by sign or by word, have their root in the suggestion that the person 
abused is either a devil or is devil-possessed. Christ’s remark,*° “Ye are of your father the 
Devil,” and the Jews’ reply, “ Thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil,’’ explain the bulk of abuse 
both by word and by salute. Pointing the finger of scorn, spitting at, cursing, making a 
devil’s nose, a fig, or other phallic sign, uncovering the private parts, are all an avaunt — “ Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” The spittle is lucky and full of healing virtue; but the spittle 
beals because it scares evil influences. In their yearly devil-driving the Wotyak 
Fins of East Russia, as they oust the evil influences from each house, spitat them. They spit 
again when they have crowded the whole array of spirits on the border. It follows that 
to be spat at is the same as to be told, “ You are a devil or devil-possessed.” Soin spitting on 
Christ the soldiers put into action what the Jews had already said: ~— “ Thou arta Samaritan 


50 St. Johw’s Gospel, viil. 48, _ 61 Frazer’s The Golden Bough, Vol. IT. p, 180. 
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and hast a devil.” So the salute “Damn”? or ‘“ Damn to hell’ implies that the person saluted 
is a devil and ought to return to his own place. Taking a sight, cocking snooks, and other 
names for what is known as a devil’s nose, and consists of putting the right hand to the end 
of the nose, either open or with the middle finger stiff and the other fingers bent back, seems 
to get its name because of its value in any meeting with the devil, Like thespittle or the curse, 
the use of the devil’s nose in ordinary life implies that the person saluted is a devil or is devil- 
possessed. So the Neapolitan fig, the right thumb between the first and middle fingers, 
has the same evil-scaring sense.52 Finally, the sense ofa hiss is to scare fiends. Both the Greeks 
and the Romans hissed when they saw lightning, and both hissed because they believed 
lightning was a devil; Satan falling as lightning from heaven,™ So like other abuse-salutes 
the hiss means, “ You are a devil or devil-possessed,”’ 


Besides individual salutes, special forms of salutations both in honour and in dishononr, 
belong to bodies rather than to individuals. Such are the signs of approval or of disapproval 
with performers at theatres and other public places; the clapping of hands, the cheers, the 
vivas, or clapping of tongues, the throwing of flowers, have the same object as the individual 
salute of honour, namely, to guard from evil the person who is held inhonour. Similarly, the 
signs of disapproval, the hissing and whistling, the shouts and outcry have, like private 
abuse-salutes, the sting that the person saluted is a devil or is devil-possessed. 


It has been stated that the root of the care shewn to free the person saluted from evil 
influences is the experience that any person in honour is specially open to spirit-attacks, 
The air swarms with given-up ghosts or unhoused spirits who roam in search of lodgings. No 
lodging is so tempting as the honoured man or the worshipped god. Further, men may have 
within them as lodgers, or as permanent eccupants, envious spirits which looking out through 
the human eye waste and wither anything or any person that strikes the envious spirit as 
unduly prosperous. It follows that all persons in special honour require peculiar guarding. 
The babe, the bride, the conqueror, the orator, the performer, the priest, the king, the god, the 
dead, all need protection from the Hvil Eye and from other hurtful influences. The need for 
saluting, that is, for saving or guarding those in honour, spreads into the not less pressing need 
of protecting one’s friends, and, from a different view-point, of guarding one’s-self and one’s 
country from the evil influences with which strangers are haunted. The forms of greeting, 
both in word and in action, which have been adopted to secure safety for the great, 
happiness for. friends, and protection against strangers, group themselves under the leading 
classes of device which experience has proved to have power either to scare or house evil 
spirits, or to secure a sacramental sameness of spirit between the person who makes and the 
person who receives the salute. The leading principles of protection are : — 


A. To name a guardian influence at whose name evil influences flee ; 

B, To raise a noise; 

©. To perform some act which can clear evil from (4) the saluter, (ii) the surround: 
ings, (iii) the saluted ; 

D. To make the saluter the saluted’s sacrifice or scape; 


E. To enforce some sacrament by which saluter and saluted may have in them the 
same spirit, 





52 The fig is not unknown in England :— 
‘Witchy, Witchy, I defy thee, 
Four fingers round my thumb 
Let me go quietly by thee.” 
The Denham Tracts, Vol. IT, p. $2. 


8 St. Luke’s Gospel, x. 18; Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 884. Compare the Arabian saying (Job, xxvii, 28): 
‘f Men shall clap their hands at the rich hypocrite and shall hiss him out of his place.” 
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Under A, Guardian naming, come :— 
(a) The naming of God. 
(8) The naming of Hail or Health. 
(c) The naming of Peace. 
(d) Goodbyes, farewells. 
(ce) Curses. 
(f) Coarsenesses. 
Under B, Spirit-scaring noises, come : — 
(a) Singing and other music with national anthems and hymns of praise. 
(0) Hand-clapping, joint-crackling, thigh-slapping. 
(c) Gun-firing. 
(d) Cheering, shouting, yelling, hissing. 
Under C, Actions to scare evil spirits, come :— 


(i) From the Saluter — 
(a) Throwing and rubbing dust. 
(b) Mouth-covering. 
(c) Ground-touching. 
(d) Eye-hiding. 
(2) Tongue-lolling. 
(f) Racing. 
(g) Alms-giving. 
(ii) From the Surroundings — 
(2) Spitting. 
(b) Health-drinking. 
(c) Kerchief-throwing- 
(d) Bough and grass-carrying. 
(e) Lifting. 
(f) Dancing. 
(g) Finger-pointing. 
(kh) Offering. 
(iii) From the Saluted — 
(a) To pull his nose or twist his ears. 
(8) To slap him on the back. 
(c) To encircle him. 
(d) To carry fire or iron round him. 
(e) To rub him. 
(f) _To scratch him. 
(g) To lift him. 
(h) To wave an offering round him. 
Under D, the Sacrificial Salute, come : —- 
(2) Hvil-taking. 
(b) Kissing and inhaling. 
(c) Hat and robe-removing. 
(dq) Holding out the palm. 
(ec) Health-drinking. 
(f) Tongue-lolling. 
(g) Finger-pointing. 
(h) Circling. 
(i) “Feot-washing and rubbing. 
(7) Bowing. 
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Under H, the Sacramental Salute, come : — 
(a2) Hand-shaking. 
(b) Kissing and inhaling. 
(c) Spitting. 
(d) Embracing. 
(ec) Health-drinking. 
(f) Body-rubbing. 
(g) Head-knocking. 
(h) Bowing. 


(*) Robe-sharing. 


A (a), the guardian as a salute: When Dakhan Marithis meet each says, ‘‘ Rama, Rima,” 
and when Gujaritis meet their salute is “Jai Gépil, Victory to Gépal.” In carrying the dead, 
in the west of India, most Hindus, admittedly with the object of keeping evil spirits 
from drawing near the corpse, keep upthe cry “ Rdm bélé bhdi, Rémd, Say Ram, brothers, say 
Ram.” <A widespread use of God’s name as a salute is in salating thesneezer. In Tahiti, those 
near a sneezer say, ‘‘God be kind;” in Samoa, the salute is ““May you live.” The Tahitangs 
say, “God be kind,” because the cause of a sneeze is the sudden departure of an outside spirit 
from the sneezer.°4 The sneezing Kafir says, ‘‘“May god look on me with’ favour.’? The 
Amazulus of South-Hast Africa thought a sneeze was caused by a spirit being near, and said, 
‘¢ Spirits, grant long life.’’ The Damaras of South-West Africa are fond of sneezing and of say- 
ing “Lord.”5 Parsis think a sneeze is a sign of the victory of the vital fire over a bad spirit, and 
thank the guardian Hormazd for his aid.56 Whenan Arab sneezes those round him say, “ God 
bless you.”57 The Hgyptians blessed God when a person sneezed, because, say the Jews, death 
came in a sneeze till the patriarch Jacob begged that death might be less sudden. The Greeks 
blessed the sneezer, of which Aristotle (B.C. 330) gives the false and philosophic explana. 
tion, that a sneeze shews the brain is in health. Pliny (A. D. 70) explained the Roman sneeze- 
salute by the tale that when his nostrils were touched with fire Prometheus sneezed.58 Among 
modern Huropean nations the Italians salute the sneezer, the Germans wish him health, the 
English say, “‘God bless you.’’ The holiness of the sneeze is an example of the law, the un-willed 
is the spirit-caused. The sneeze marks the struggle between the trespassing spirit and the 
occupying spirit, The Tahitans and the Parsis have kept admirably near the true explanation. 
The common seventeenth century English greeting was: ‘“ How dost thou do,” witha thump on 
the shoulder. The parting was ‘‘God keep you,” ‘God be with you.” Coleridge’s Wedding 


Guest gives the Ancient Marinera full greeting :— “God save thee, ancient mariner, from the 
fiends that plague thee so.’’6 


A (b), the naming of Hail or Health: In India, after a mind or death-feast, the host says 
to the Brihman guests, ‘ Have you eaten well?” The Brahmans, into whom, along with the 
food, the dead and other spirits have passed, say, “ May there be Health.’ In all ceremonies 
to the dead the word Hail or Health is the best blessing.£! In North Africa, in salating a 
stranger, a chief kisses the stranger’s hand and says, “ My men are come to wish you health,’ 
Theearly Hebrew salute was “In the name of God.” Thenshalom, which strictly means 
welfare, not peace, came into fashion.63 The Muslim greeting is “Peace be on you,” and the 
reply is “On yoube peace and the mercy of God.”¢4 The pathetic salute of the doomed 
gladiators, “ Moriturt salutant,’’ was to save the god-emperor from the Evil Eye of the crowd 
A ep 
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and from the haunting of any gladiator spirit that might die unavenged. The greeting in 
Germany, Belgiam and France is “Good Health.’’6> Hail and health are the same; the 
Swedish for both is helsa.86 So in Macbeth the witches salute is “ All Hail,” and Westmoreland’s 
in Henry IV. is, “ Health to my lord and gentle cousin Mowbray,”67 





The guardian power of a salute of curses and coarsenesses, A (e) and (f), is shewn by the 
women of the Mandan Indians saluting the devil with hisses and gibes ;° by the Australian salute 
of whirling a lighted fire brand round their heads and muttering imprecations® to drive out the 
night-mare, and greeting a new moon with curses and coarse abuse,7° the curses and coarseness 
being not for the moon but to scare the evil spirits that might harm the baby-moon. 


Instances of B (a), that is, of the playing of music, national anthems, and hymns of praise 
as a salute, are numerous and universal. The great Abyssinian kettle-drums beat a welcome 
whose pulsings form sounds equivalent to the Amharic words of greeting.’ Polynesians, who 
have not met for long, salute by a sad song or wail over those who have died since 
they met,”2 apparently with the object of clearing the air of their spirits. In North 
Africa, when high travellers visit a tribe, the tribesmen go out to meet the travellers, 
fall on their knees, beat a drum, and sing.’7? In Rajputind villages, early in the present 
century, women used to come out singing and dancing to meet travellers.” 


In support of B (0), that the salute of hand-clapping scares evil, according to Brahmanic 
Hindus,’5 on the great night of ‘Siva (February 27th), all beings are purified, that is, are cleansed 
from evil spirits, by thrice clapping the hands. When the Kochs of Assam offer the first fruits, 
they call to their ancestors and clap their hands,’* the clapping being to clear the air of evil 
influences which might deter the ancestors from coming. In West Africa, north of the Congo, 
when the chief drinks, a man strikes together two iron bars. All who hear bury their faces in 
the sand, and, when the sound ceases, clap their hands.’?7 When a South African Balonda salutes, 
he drops on his knees, rubs dust on his arms and chest, and keeps on clapping his hands.’* In 
Central South Africa, the salute of several tribes is by clapping hands.?? Certain Africans 
consider the lion to be a chief. When they see a lion they give him the chief’s salutation by 
clapping their hands.®° The Shonas of Lake Chad, in North Africa, salute by closing the hands 
several times gently, as Huropeans applaud.®! In Japan, when a sun-worshipper enters a temple, 
he twice claps his hands.®2 At Nagasaki, in Japan, after the October festival, when the god is 
brought back to his temple, as he passes, the people bow and clap hands.¥ Pliny (A. D. 77). 
remarks: “ All nations agree in clapping their hands when it lightens.”*4 The other Roman mode 
of saluting lightning, namely, by a hiss, proves that to the Roman, as to the Jew “TI have seen 
Lucifer as lightning fall,’ lightning was a fiend. It follows that in this case the object of the 
Roman hand-clapping was to scare a fiend; it further follows that the root of hand-clapping as 
a salute or as a means of honour is to keep evil from the person honoured. <A form of hand- 
clapping is to clap the thigh instead of the other hand. The Andamanese, when they 
meet, raise one leg and clap the hand on the lower part of the thigh.® A trace of this 


6 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. VIII. p.108. Skeatin Piers the Ploughman, p. 108. 
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Greek women at the Thesmophoria in honour of Demeter. Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 881. 
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practice perhaps remains in the outlying English slapping of the thigh under the influence of 
a joke, originally apparently with the object of guarding the honoured jester. Of finger- 
snapping and joint-cracking as salntes to scare evil, is the case of the Hindu snapping fingers 
in front of a gaping mouth to prevent evil spirits entering, or perhaps to prevent the 
yawner’s spirit leaving his body. On the Guinea coast, after grasping hands as a 
salute, the thumb and mid-finger are three or four times sharply withdrawn on both 
sides with a snap.9® When Negroes meet they pull their fingers till the joints crack, 
and when Negro chiefs meet they thrice snap the third finger.®? Gun-firing as a salute, 
or guardian of the honoured, is a commonplace among Huropean nations. Some Musalméns 
of North-East Africa compliment a stranger by firing a gun close to his head.®? In 1824, 
the traveller, Denham, and the local ruler were met outside of Sohna, in North Africa, by 
dancing and singing men and by shouts and gun-firing.® 


Of noise as a salute B (d): In the Middle Ages, the people of Turin saluted an eclipse 
with a shout.20 Both Greeks and Romans saluted the fiend lightning with a hiss and Romans 
with a whistle.®! A form of noise much in use to scare fiends is cheering — cheers when a 
health is proposed, cheers in the battle-field, cheers at a ship-launching or a stone-laying. In 
the old North-East Scotland fisher’s rite of carrying a burning barrel, called a clavie, round the 
fishing boats at the end of the year, the clavie was saluted with cheers when it was begun, 
when it was complete, and when it was burnt. 


To prevent the risk of injuring the person saluted the saluter must be careful that none of 
the spirits with which he is haunted pass to the saluted. The earth is the gréat mother and 
home of spirits. By touching the earth the dangerous spirit-force, that is, the evil Spirits 
who make their abode in men, can be discharged. The larger or the more important part of 
aman that touches Mother Harth, the easier the channel for the discharge of these evil 
trespassers ; the finger tip, the knee, the brow, the prostrate body. In the sixteenth century, the 
Yukatan or Central American salute was to touch the ground with the finger tips and kiss the 
fingers.3 In A. D. 1520, when tbey came into the presence of Cortez, the Mexican ambas- 
sadors touched the ground with their finger tips, kissed the fingers, bowed three times, and 
perfumed their bodies with copal.®4 That, in kneeling, the knee is a channel of special 
efficacy is shewn by the practice in the Greek Church of anointing the knees of those who 
partake of theSacrament. In the holy island, in Loch Finn, in Ireland (A, D. 1760), the penitent 
hobbled on his bare knees over sharp stones. By this means his sins, or haunting spirits, 
passed out through his knees.®° ‘The Balondah of South Africa salutes by dropping on his 
knees and rubbing dust on his arms and chest.°6 Valuable as Kneeling may be as as a means 
of passing haunting influences from the salater into the earth the knee cannot compete as a dis- 
charge channel with the whole of the body. Like the Hebrew reverence, the Hindu eight-limbed 
earth-touching,®”” or sdahtdnga namaskdra, the Chinese cowtow, the Muslim sijdah, the chief 
salute in South-Hast and in equatorial Africa is prostration. At Dahomey, in West Central 
Africa, when presented to the king, people lie prostrate and shuffle handfuls of dast over 
their head and arms, In South-West Africa, in the Congo regions, before every village chief 
the saluter prostrates, Kisses the earth, and scatters dust.® To the merit of discharging 
haunting influences, prostration adds the merit of mouth and eye-covering, and so of 








% Burton’s Mission to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 36. The sense seems to be: the grasp is sacramental, that is, the 


grasp secures communion of spirit, The grasp is of the nature of an oath or bargain. The snapping is to prevent 
evil spirits gathering and spoiling the agreement, 
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.closing the two great openings for the passage of impure influence from the saluter 
to the saluted. To prevent evil influences issuing from his mouth the Dahomey saluter rubs 
his face, especially his mouth, with earth or sand till a coating of earth gathers on his lips,% 
In Egyptian pictures the hand is placed over the mouth. In coming into the presence of the 
Lord of Hosts the prophet Isaiah has his unclean lips purified by the touch of a live coal from 
the altar. Soin India, the Srivak or Jain priest, when engaged in temple service, wears a 
cloth tied over his mouth; the Parst priest adopts the same precaution in worshipping fire. The 
prevention of the issue of evil-laden glances from the eye of the saluter is a still greater merit in 
.prostration than the closing of the saluter’s mouth. In China, in A, D, 1583, when the king 
passed, all people knelt with their faces to the ground, holding their hands over their heads, 
forbidden to look up till the king was gone In Siam, in A. D. 1660, every one had to lie flat 
at the king’s coming. To look on the king was death.2 So, about the same time, in Central 
Asia, ruled the mighty Prester John, whose person none dared look upon.* In Loango, in 
West Africa, north of the Congo, when the chief drank, a man struck together two iron bars. 
All who heard the noise buried their faces in the sand. Other salutes find their sense in this 
same need for guarding against the Evil Hye, the most dangerous of influences. In Western 
India, the women of many hill and forest tribes turn their back when they meet an European. 
This back-turning is due neither to want of manners nor to excess of timidity. Thesense is to 
prevent a glance harming the superior. In Dahomey and in other parts of West Africa, when 
the royal charmers or fetish women come to draw water, all men must run off and turn their 
backs. The spirit-origin of the bow, as in the case of the Parsi three separate bows to the 
dead, may be partly to guard the person saluted by exposing the top of the head through 
which, even without the laying on of hands, spirit influences enter, But the main spirit-sense 
of the low ceremonial bow is to save the saluted from the saluter’s evil-laden eye. In Japan 
at Nagasaki, after the October festival, when the Shinto god O-Suwa is brought back to his 
temple, as the god passes, the people bow and clap their hands.? When the Amir of Bokhara 
passed through the city, the people saluted by extending their palms and bowing low their 
heads. ‘The horror of the mischief of the Evil Hye enforces the stricter precaution of holding 
the hand in front of the eyes. When the people of Sikhim, in the Himalayas, lay gifts on the 
altar, they lift both hands to the forehead, fall on their knees, and touch the ground three 
times with head and hands.® The Bhots of the Western Himalayas salute by raising the backs - 
of both hands level with the forehead, repeatedly describing circles in the air, and ending by 
drooping the fingers down and turning the palm in1¢ The German, and now the British, 

right-palm salute is like the first part of the Bhot salute. The position suggests the 

Im of the sati, or of the baronet, guarding the saluted from evil-laden glances. 


open right pa a 
When a Bombay Beni-Isri’tl repeats the verse 1 «The Lord our God is one Lord,” he puts 


his right thumb in his right eye, his little finger in his left eye, and rests the three remaining 


fingers on his prow.!2 The closing of the eyes by the finger tips forms part of the prayer 


gesture in the regular Jewish and Musalm4n service. In Christian prayer, the eyes are closed, 
either with or without the aid of hand-pressure, 


Besides the evil influences that come out of a man, he goes pestered with spirits as if with a 
awarm of flies. Unless the saluter clears his fly-swarm, they may annoy and injure the saluted. 
Barth and sand are among the chief scarers and cleansers. In Cheshire, white sand, called 
greet, is strewn in front of the bride.8 Burial scares corruption : the scanty present of a little 
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dust lays the vagrant soul of the ship-wrecked Archytas.44 To the Muslim the dusty forehead 
is lucky or mubdrak: where water is scarce, & sand-bath makes the Muslim ceremonially clean. 
No evil can assail the Shi’a Mubammadan who rests his brow on a cake of earth from holy 
Karbala. The Muslims of Senegal in Upper-West Africa throw sand or earth over their heads. 
Ibn Batuta, the great Arab traveller (A. D. 1842), bas described the wallowing and dusting of 
the old Negrotic courts. Johnson remarked the same at Zenda, Clapperton at Oyo, and Denham 
among the Musgows.!§ Among the Wagnuhas of South-Central Africa the saluter takes a hand- 
ful of sand or earth with his right hand, throws a little into his left hand, and rubs the rest 
~ over his elbow and stomach.1© When the South African Balonda salutes, he drops on his knees, 
rubs dust on his arms and chest, and keeps on clapping his hands.!”7 The Negro keeper at 
Whydah, in West Africa, before lifting dauhghwe, the sacred python, rubbed his right hand on 
the ground and dusted his forehead, as if grovelling beforeaking.1® Inthis West African case, 
the keeper’s object in touching the ground was apparently to discharge his haunting evils, as 
his object in dusting his brow was to scare his swarm of fly-spirits which, if not scattered, 
might annoy the holy python. The well-made gigantic Patagonian (A.D. 1520), who ran 
capering and singing to the beach to meet the Spaniards, kept throwing dust on his head in 
token of friendship.)® Here, as in the Christian burial service, the dust thrown on the 
Patagonian’s head lays the spirits which swarm round him, and which, if not laid, might harm 
or annoy the strangers to whom the Patagonian was anxious to be civil. The horror of the 
fiy-swarm, shewn in the proverb, ‘‘ Scabies supremum capiet, Plague take the hindmost,” 
seens to explain the ‘‘Onrush”’ as a salute. In North Africa, before coming to a town, the 
horsemen skirmish in front of the caravan, and gallop by pairs to the Governor’s door, firing 
muskets.2° At Mandara, in Central Africa, in A. D. 1824, on visiting a great man, the rule 


was to gallop to him at full speed.24_ The old faith, in leaving evil behind, is perhaps at the 
root of the English canter for the avenue. 


At first thought, submission seems rightly to claim the salute of standing on one foot. 
Still the details are difficult, and seem to point ta an underlying spirit basis. When Philip- 
pine Islanders meet, they bend low, place their hands on their cheeks, and raise one foot in 
the air with the knee bent,?2 apparently shewing that standing on one foot is lucky. Meadows 
Taylor describes the fear-struck Hindu broker standing on his left leg, with the sole of the 
right leg pressed against the left calf, his hands joined, his turban awry.22 Submission seems 
sufficiently to explain this action, At the same time the standing of a Hindu ascetic on one 
foot “like a crane” is among the most merit-giving of positions. So, in Siam, the temporary 
or hop king, who stands three hours on one foot, by so standing, gains a victory over evit 
influences.*4 The Catholic Church recognises the fly-swarm and the in-dwelling evils. The 
holy water at the Church porch scatters the fly-swarm; the Sign of the Cross made in front of 


the face prevents the in-dwelling evil in the worshipper annoying the Crucifix or the 
High Altar. . 


Of the salute as a clearer of the surroundings rather than of the spirit-swarms that 
fly-like go with the saluter, spitting is an instance. In Europe, spitting is an abusive salute. To 
Spit ina man’s face means: “ You area devil or devil-ridden and must be scared.” So to keep off 
evil influences, when a Sunni talks with a Shi’a, hespits secretly. Similarly, some natives of India 
keep secretly spitting when they talk to an EHuropean, or when they talk on some ill-omened topic. 
The root of this practice is the belief in the healing, and therefore spirit-scaring, virtue of spittle. ' 
If the spittle is a guardian, to spit on a person may be a gracious as well as an abusive salute. 
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When they meet, the Masais of Hast Africa spié on each other.5 In North-East Africa, the 
traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, His salute was so highly valued 
that he had to keep his mouth full of water.26 In Scotland, at the beginning of this century, it 
was usual to spit in the hand, before clenchinga bargain by grasping the hand of the person with 
whom you were dealing.2? Theapparent sense of the spit before the grip is to prevent any 
devil of crookedness finding his way into the grip, and so into the bargain. A Peruvian salute 
was to approach the superior, carrying green boughs and palm-leaves ;*° and a New Guinea 
custom is that the saluters lay leaves on the heads of those they salute” In A, D, 1519, the 

people of Kohat, in despair, came to meet Baber with grass between their teeth? In 

India, the mouthing of grass is generally accompanied by standing on one foot. The practice 

has been explained as an example of abject submission, as if with the sense, “ We are youroxen,’ 

That surrender explains the mouthing of grass seems doubtful, and the ox idea is a natural 

case of meaning-raising. The grass seems to be taken into the mouth with the object of 

turning aside wrath. The root of the practice may therefore be the belief that grass scares 

evil, as, in the North-West Provinces, a blade of grass is stuck in a heap of corn to keep off the 

Evil Eye.8* Another salute, whose apparent sense is to keep the honoured safe from spirit-attacks, 

is lifting or raising shoulder-high. Grimm quotes a German song which moans the flight of 

merriment :— “If we could only get her back, we would bear her on our hands asa king ora 
bride is raised and carried.”°3 Dancing, another admirable scarer, is also a salute. In India, 
the religiousness or luckiness of the trained dance or néch is that like the priest, the dancing- 
girl is the scape, and draws ill-luck into herself, In the early years of the present century, in 
Rajputina, when the chief or an honoured guest arrived, women at a country town went out 
to welcome them, dancing and singing. Andstill occasionally, in Gujarat Native States, at the 
entrance of a town, a dancing-girl stands and salutes a stranger. A common Roman salute was 
to point with one of the right fingers: to point the first or index finger was complimentary ; 
to point the middle finger was an insult. The middle finger was known as the impudicus, that is, 
immodest, or the infamis, that is, disreputable, The finger was immodest because, if held out 
with the other fingers doubled back, its likeness to a phallus made it a valuable guard against the 
Evil Eye. In its case, as in other cases, the indecent was the lucky. Its tip applied the evil- 
scaring spittle to the temples, the brow, and the lips of the infant. Still, in spite of its 
luckiness, to be saluted by this middle finger was an insult. The gesture meant “ You are 
a devil, or you have a devil.” On the other hand, it was an honour to be pointed at by the first 
finger. The Romans saluted their gods from a distance by kissing the first finger tip, and holding 
out the finger to the god.®4 Certain tourists came to see Demosthenes, As they drew near, 
they failed to salute him by pointing to him the finger of honour or by blowing him a kiss from 
its tip, In return, the sage saluted the tourists by holding out his horn or priapus middle 
finger, apparently signifying “Ye mannerless Devils.’ 


The object of the next class of salutes, C (ii.), is, by pinching, slapping or 
circling, to drive’evil outof the person saluted. When a Bombay Beni-Isra’il bride- 
groom reaches the bride’s house, her brother meets him and squeezes his ear, puts 
sugar in his mouth, and gives him a cocoanut.26 Among the Patine Prabhus of Poona, 
a new-born babe has its head squeezed, its nose pulled, and its ears pinched.?” Among the 
Marwir Vanis of Poona, a custom observed by most Gujarit castes, when the bridegroom 
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reaches the bride’s marriage porch, he is met by the bride’s mother, who four times pulls his 
nose2® These nose and ear wringings are performed neither to cause laughter, not to beguile 
spirits to believe that the babe and the bridegroom are not heldin honour. The great care taken, 
in the Musalman ceremonial bath at the close of a period of impurity, to prevent any spirit lurk- 
ing in the ear or up the nostril suggests that both in the case of the babe and of the bridegroom > 
the object of the nose and ear pulling is to expell trespassers. Among Englishmen, boys or 
intimates are saluted by a slap on the back. Aubrey (A. D, 1650) says: — ** The common old 
English salutation was, ‘How dost thou do,’ with a thump on the shoulder.’ _The king of 
, Dahomey used to affect familiarity with the English and slap them on the back with his open 
hand, This apparently was a copied salute.4° To attach a spirit-meaning to the slap on the 
back as a salute or evil-scarer might seem more than farfetched, but for this passage in Plato’s 
Timceus :41 “The most painful attacks of air are caused when the wind gets about the sinews, 
and especially when the pressure is in the great sinews of the shoulder. These are termed 

tetanus.” Furious dancing is another salute to scare evil out of the stranger. In A. D. 575, 

Zemarchus, the emperor Justin’s ambassador to the Great Turk, Dizabulos, on reaching 
the encampment, was met by raging men who shewed him iron, carried fire round him, 

and danced furiously, as if drivimg away evil spirits.42 It was apparently to scare spirits 
out of the stranger, that, in 1836, the herald of the South African chief, Moselekatse, a 

naked man, foaming and glaring with excitement, appeared before Capt. Harris.“9 When he 

entered, the herald roared like a lion, moved his arm like an elephant’s trunk, tip-toed like an 

ostrich, and humbled himself in the dust like an infant and wept. The object of these, 

as of other animal dances, apparently, was to house the spirits which had come with the 

stranger, In Malacca and Singapur, the saluter lifts the left leg of the person saluted 

first over the saluter’s right leg, and then over the saluter’s face“4 This, at first, seems a- 
case of submission. Consideration shews that the action is inconsistent with submission, 

as submission could hardly have devised a form of salute which gives the submitter so 

excellent a chance of laying his lord and master on the broad of his back. The lifting of the 

leg seems to stand for a lifting of the whole body with the object of helping the salutéd to 

shake off evil influences, Offerings are another salute whose object is to relieve the saluted 

from haunting influences. When a pregnant Parsi girl goes to her parents’ house, 

as she enters the house, an elderly woman passes round the girl’s head a copper or brass 

platter with rice and water in it, throws the contents of the platter and also a 

broken egg and a cocoanut at the girl’s feet, and welcomes her. The Bijapur Raddis, at the 

first ploughing of the season, rub the oxen’s heads with cow-dung ashes, and bow before 

them.© When a Brahman bids neighbours to a thread-girding or to a wedding, the bidder 

drops red coloured rice into the hands of the chief person asked, and touches, with red powder 

and turmeric, the neck, hands and brows of the women of the house. In return, the women 

place in the bidder's lap, rice, a cocoanut and betel-nuts and leaves.46 The turning, which means 
the offering, of silver coins to the new moon is to scare fiends from the haby-moon, And Job’s 


kissing of hands to the moon is the same as the Roman practice of blowing a kiss from the first 
finger tip.4? 


Of the great class of sacrificial salutes, which have for their object to secure the safety of 

the saluted by the saluter taking into himself the ill-luck of the saluted, the clearest example is 
.the Rajput and other high class Hindu and Musalmén women’s salute in Gujarat. In Kacch, 
in 1819, when a distinguished visitor came to a village, the women of the half-priestly tribe of 
Chirans formed a ring round him, and each woman joined the backs of her two hands, and 
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cracked the knuckles over her own head.‘® The sense of this salute is clear. The saluier 
gathers into her fingers all the evil swarms that buzz about or have entered into the strangers, 
Once in her hands the cracking of her joints drives the spirits into the woman’s head. Thesalute 
is interesting, because not only does its Gujarati name, ovarna, that is, removing, andits Hindus- 
tinf name, balaiya léna, that is, evil-taking, shew the object of the rite, but the practice is still 
continued in the belief that it passes ill-lnck from the saluted to the saluter. When a Hindu 
by mistake jostles a neighbour in a crowd, he touches the place on his neighbour’s body which 
he struck against, and then touches his own body with his hand. The pain returns with the 
touch, It is a case of evil-taking, One of the Dahomey salutes was to move the body so as to 
touch the saluted,® apparently with the object of taking his ill-luck. Thatkissing isa salute, as 
the firing of guns is a salute or health, shews that one object of the kiss is to take evil from the 
person saluted. In kissing, the object is either sacrificial, that is, the kisser, by taking or 
sucking the ill-lack of the saluter, becomes his scape or sacrifice, or kissing is sacramental, 
that is, is secures communion of soul between the kisser and the kissed. That, in its 
sacrificial aspect, kissing is sucking, is shewn in Marathi where chumbané means both 
to kiss and to suck, The same object, namely, to take in the ill-luck of the person saluted, 
is the explanation of the Indo-Chinese salute of inhaling.6® The Slav kissing of the hand 
of the aged,®! the Roman kissing of the foot of the god, the English kissing of their sovereign, the 
Prophet Job kissing his hand to the moon walking in brightness, are all apparently sacrificial, 
that is, done with the object of taking into the saluter evils that might annoy the saluted. That 
the kiss was a formal and réligious salute is shewn by its history in England, where up to 
Charles IT.’s time (A. D. 1660) the kiss was the usual salute and shaking hands was a mark 
either of close intimacy or of high favour.52 In Banffshire (A. D. 1809), anewly-married couple 
were wished happy feet. As a preventive of misfortune, if they chanced to meet on the road to 
or from church, they saluted each other by kissing.§? The kiss in the ring and the kiss in the 
Russian and Kamschatkan dance,™ seems indirectly tobe a sacrificial salute, As the object of 
the dance is to house spirits, the kiss element in the dance seems to find its sense in providing 
specially tempting quarters for the guests who have to be housed. The Laplander’s salute is 
to rub the person saluted with his nose,®5 apparently, like the Indo-Chinese, with the object of 
helping the saluted by sniffing into himself the saluted person’s ill-luck. 


Capping, that is, uncovering the head is a widespread salute, At first sight it appears to 
have its origin in submission, As asign of submission, the uncovering may either be placing 
the unguarded head at the mercy of the person saluted, or, according to Mr. Baring Gould,®® since 
the Roman slave wore no hat, the uncovering may mean ‘Iam yourslave.” Butuncovering the 
head is a salute in many countries, where all wear head-dresses and where Roman slave practices 
have never been heard of. Uncapping is also a salute in many circumstances, into which no 
trace of submission enters. Further, the sacredness of the head-dress as the protector of those in 
honour, or in other form of danger, the christening cap, the Jewish, Greek and Hindu bridal 
‘cFown, the noble’s coronet, the royal diadem, the Bishop’s mitre, and the Pope’s tiara, shews 
that a special guardian-importance attaches to the hat, and makes it probable that the root of 
uncapping as a salute is the fact that the hatless saluter makes himself a home or scape for the 
ill-luck or worries of the saluted. Inthe south of Scotland, when aman meets a funeral, he takes 
off his hat.5? Capping on meeting a funeral is also the rule in the west of Scotland, where 
the (modern) explanation is given that lifting the hat is a sign of respect and sympathy 





48 Macmurdo in Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. Vol.I. p. 307. Meadows Taylor (Confessions of a Thug, p. 132) describes 
the practice somewhat more clearly: “The old lady approached Mir Ali. She passed her hands over his face, 
cracked her knuckles and every joint of her fingers by pressing the backs of her hands against her temples.”’, 

#9 Burton’s Mission to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 260. 50 Jour. Roy. As. Soe, Vol. IIT. 2. 269. 

81 Viotor Tissot's Unknown Hungary, Vol. I. p, 216, 63 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. V. p. 15. 

88 Gathrie’s Old Scottieh Customs, p. 125. ot St. James's Budget, 8th January 1887, p. 16. 

8&5 one’s Table Book, p. 187. 8 Baring Gould’s Strznge Survival, pp. 282-287, 


51 Henderson’s Fotk-Lore, p. 42. 
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with the mourners. Uncovering on meeting a funeral is usual in most Catholic countries in 
Europe. Andthat the origin of the uncovering is sacrificial or religious is supported by the 
salute being accompanied by a prayer for the soul of the dead. A note from Lincoln (A, D 

1833) throws light on the practice: “lt isunlucky to meet a funeral. But if you take off your 
hat the evilspirits which hover about the corpse will take it as a complimeniand do no harm.’’s 
Thisisold. But itis warped by the Protestant prejudice that man can do nothing to aid his dead 
brother; and it misjudges the character of corpse-haunting spirits who seek not honour but a 
lodging. Itseems to follow that in uncovering to a corpse, as in uncovering to any oneelse ina 
position of honour, the saluter’s objectis sacrificial, that is, to tempt into himself some of the spirit- 
swarm that buzz round the saluted. In Yorkshire, if you see an ominons, that is spirit-haunted, 
magpie, you should lift your hat and make the sign of cross-thumbs : ® thelifting the hat seems 
an offer to take a share of the ill-luck that dogs the magpie; the cross-thumbs, like signing the 
cross in front of one’s face ina Catholic Church, is to prevent the saluter’s Evil Eye annoying the 
saluted, In Tibet, both Chinese and Tibetans take off the hat as a salute.6° That the Tibetan 
un-hatting is sacrificial, that is, that its object is to take the ill-luck of the saluted, is in 
agreement with the Tibet practice of preserving the skull-top entrance from fiend-trespass 
by wearing charms between the outer and the inner hat.®! In crossing the leg that marked 
the entrance to Kana town in Dahomey, the people took off their caps.6? The Mingrelians 
of the Western Caucasus go bare-headed on Satardays (the Sabbath) in honour of the day.® 
When Fijisailors pass certain parts of the ocean, they quiet their fear by uncovering their head.® 
These places are probably haunted, and the spirits, being offered lodgings in the uncovered 
heads, let the boat pass in peace. So in Sweden, at the stone where Gunnar’s boat sank, 
fishermen salute by raising their hats; if they failed to salute, they would catch no fish.% 
Though it is specially notable in the case of the hat, the chief guardian and protector, the 
sacrificial or ceremonial removing of other articles of dress is also a widespread form of 
salute. Examples of the rule of ceremonial or sacrificial uncovering seem to oceur in the 
African chiefs who are waited on by naked women: in the scanty trace of clothing among 
the attendants of the chiefs in Indian cave-paintings and sculptures: in the queen of Aiten- 
go punishing any of her women who came before her with the upper part of the body 
covered: and im the bare shoulders of Huropean evening full dress. At Dahomey, the male 
ministers, in saluting the king, bowed, bared their bodies to the waist, knelt, and made 
obeisance.® 


The salute of salutes, whose special virtue secures to it the early and honourable name 
of Health is the drinking of wine in honour of the saluted. Wine-drinking, as a salute, 
contains two main luck-elements: one sacrificial, that is, the saluter takes into his wine, and 
so into himself, the hovering ill-luck of the person saluted; the other sacramental, that is, by 
drinking the same wine a communion of spirit is secured to the saluter and the saluted. This 
second element is what gives its name to the Loving Cup, that is, to the cup passed round from 
hand to hand, all present drinking the same wine and through the wine gaining a commnanion of 
spirit, Of the scape or sacrificial element, that is, when the drinker takes into himself hovering 
ill-spirits and ill-lack, Coleridge®’ gives the following example from Cotton’s Ode on Winter :— 

‘Men that remote in sorrows live 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thrive : 
We'll drink the wanting into wealth 
And those that languish into health, 
The afflicted into joy, th’ oppressed. 
Into security and rest.” 


8 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,”’ p. 118, 5° Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 82. 


® Schlagintweit’s Tibet, p. 171. 61 Op. cit. p. 169. 
82 Burton’s Mission to Dahomey, Vol. I. p. 281. 65 St, James's Budget, 16th June 1888, p. 12, 
e%& Featherman’s Social History, Vol. II. p. 221. 65 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 174. 


6 Burton’s Misston to Dahomey, Vol. I, p. 260, and Vol. II. p. 43, 67 Table Taik, p. 244. 
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In Peru, an invitation to drink was a form of salute.66 The Abyssinians open an interview 
by drinking tedge, that is, mead or honey beer. Among the classic Greeks, health-drinking was 
a favourite salute, each guest specially drinking to the health of the guest to whom he handed 
the cup.”? A Tartar salutes by putting the tongue in the cheek, and scratching the right ear.7! 
In Sikhim, in the Himalayas,’? the Tibetan salutation is to hold out the tongue, grin, nod and 
scratch the ear. The general meaning of the lolling or out-thrust tongue in gods, in Medusas, 
in horned guardian faces, and in other masks is that the tongue drives away evil. The 
outstretched or lolling tongue, if directed against a man, is an abusive gesture, with the sense 
of avaunting the person saluted. At the same time the lolling tongue is a great spirit home, 
and the sense of the kindly Tibetan out-thrust tongue asa salute seems to be that the saluter 
becomes the scape and takes into his tongue the ill-luck of the saluted. The earscratching 
is not easy to explain. The sight of the scratching may re-call to some of the swarm of 
the buzzing unhoused spirits past pleasurable feelings, and may tempt some of them to abandon 
the saluted for the saluter’s well-scratched ear. 


A widespread salute is to walk round the person saluted. The Rémdyana has many exam- 
ples of saluting by circling. Rima (Vol. VI. page 35)’* touches his father’s feet and goes round 
him with circling steps; Rima (Vol. VI. p. 38) goes round the coronation vases in the same way ; 
he also (Vol. VI. p. 51) circles Queen Kansalya. Again (Vol, VI. p, 72) Queen Kausalya 
fondly paces round Rima; Rama (Vol. VI. p. 136) goes round the king sadly with slow steps 
reverent. Bharat (Vol. VI. p. 454) in humble reverence paces round Rama. These steppings 
and circlings must be pradakshinds, that is, with the right in front or next the object saluted. 
So one of the leading Hindu temple rites is to pace the pradakshind path that circles the god. 
In the Scottish Highlands, the old salute in receiving a stranger was to pace round him 
deas-il, that is, right next.74 Thereverse of this was called widder-shins, that is, against theshine or 
sun. That the object of saluting the king, the stranger and the god by walking round him is to 
draw troublesome evils from him into the saluter agrees with the tale of the Mughal Emperor 
Babar (A. D. 1530). Babar’s eldest son, Humiiyfin, was sick to death with fever. The 
physicians offered no hope. Babar stood at the head of his son’s bed. He prayed that, if 
it pleased God, Humiyin’s fever might cometo him. He walked thrice round the bed with 
his right hand next it. He said: ‘My prayer is granted.” Babar lay down and never rose: 
the fever left Humaytin and he was well. 


The last class of salute is the sacramental salute, that is, salutes whose object is to secure 
communion of spirit between the saluter and the saluted. When he salutes an elder the 
Coorg boy puts off his shoes, and with folded hands raised to his brow, bows till he touches hia 
senier’s feet. Inreturn, the senior lays his hands on the boy’s head and blesses him, so securing 
a sameness of spirit in himself and the lad. Hand-shaking has been explained as the result of a 
compromise between two persons, each of whom is anxious to shew his respect for the other by 
touching the ground with his fingers. It may be possible that certain hand-shakings can be 
traced to the supposed law of submission tempered by compromise. Still other instances, 
notably the hand-grasping at oath-taking and in solemn agreements, seem unconnected with 
submission or compromise. Further, many hand-shaking salutes bear traces of, or are still 
explained by, the belief that a grasp of the hand secures communion of spirit, In the 
Peninsular War, a favourite officer of the Duke, chosen for some service of special danger, 
before starting, craved a grasp of the Duke’s conquering right hand.?@ Among the English, till 
the time of Charles II, (A. D. 1660), the kiss was the formal salute, the shake or grasp of the 
right hand, presumably from its sacramental virtue, was confined to close friends or was 


€& Descriptive Sociology, Vol. II. 6 Hnglish Illustrated Magazine, December 1884, p, 191. 
19 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol, IL. p, 741. 71 Hue’s Travels, Vol, I. p. 68. 

12 Hooker’s Himalayan Journal, Vol. I. p. 208, and Vol. IT. p, 22. 

#3 These references are to Griffith’s Translation. ™ Walter Scott’s Two Drcvara, 


18 Rice’s Mysore, Vol. III. p. 225, "6 Napier’s Peninsular War, 
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a sign of very high honour. This, like other English customs, may have come from the 
Romans to whom a grasp of the right hand was a form of oath, a strong union of 
souls.77 In Scotland, a bargain is clenched by a shake of the hand.’® Among the 
Greeks, palm-tickling was a sign of fellowship in the Hleusinian mysteries,“ And the 
modern mystics, the Freemasons, mark with a special grip the communion of spirit 
among the initiated.80 Freemasons also practice a form of funeral hand-shaking, In this, 
which is known as the chutne d’union, the brethren form a circle round the grave, 
each with his arms crossed over his chest, his right hand holding his left neighbour’s left 
and his left hand holding his right neighbour’s right.8! The Coorgs of Southern India shake 
hands when they meet. They also shake hands over an agreement.2 In Nubia, when men 
have been some time separate, on meeting, they kiss and shake hands :®3 the apparent object of 
the grip as well as of the kiss is to restore their former sameness of spirit. As a rule, the 
sense of the kiss-salute is to suck evil into the saluter. A few cases, like the Nubian case, 
seem rather to have their explanation in the attempt to secure sameness of spirit. Among 
-Egyptian Musalmans, the son kisses the father’s hand, the wife the husband’s, the slave or 
servant the master’s. If the master is a great man the servant kisses his sleeve or the hem 
of his garment.24 Hven in this instance it seems probable that the kiss is to suck evil out of the 
personsaluted. Stillthe Christianfkiss of peace and kiss of charity, which all members of the 
early congregations interchanged, shew a wide belief that a spirit passes in a kiss. This seemg 
to have been a Greek belief, since in the Greek salute the kiss was accompanied with an embrace,®5 
whose object can scarcely have been other than to secure sameness of spirit, Rubbing, like 
embracing, would secure sameness of spirit. When the half-Papuan-half-Malay people of Micro- 
nesia meet, they smell each other and rub noses.86 The Black-feet North American Indians, in 
saluting, rub their nose on a friend’s back.8? In Canada, when Red Skins meet, they rub each 
other’s stomach, ‘arm and head.8? In 1800, in North Scotland, when the friends of the bride and 
bridegroom met between Banns’ Sunday and the marriage day, they rubbed shonlders. To get 
the infection of marriage, suggests Mr. Gregor,® perhaps rather to secure sameness of spirit and 
so prevent disputes arising till the wedding was over. In Normandy and Brittany, the peasants 
keep up the salute of striking head against head on the two sides of the brow.®0 Among the 
Dhangars of Poona, when a widow marries, a chief rite is to knock together the heads of the 
widow and of the bridegroom.2!_ When two people are needlessly quarrelsome, a common advice 
is to knock their heads together. The object in this and other head-knocking salutes may be 
to obtain sameness of spirit in the persons whose heads are knocked together. Still it seems 
more natural to suppose that the head-knocking of the quarrellers will drive out of both of them 
the devil of contention, and that, in the case of the Dhangar second marriage, the main object 
is to knock outthe troublesome ghost of the deceased husband. The people of Camene salute their 
friends by cutting themselves and giving their friends blood to drink? An Ethiopian, in 
saluting, takes the robe of the person saluted, and ties it abont himself, leaving the person saluted 
almost naked.*S This may be a symbolic binding of the saluter, as if under the orders of the 
‘saluted. It is perhaps more probable that the root idea is to secure ® sameness of spirit by 
binding both the saluter and the saluted with the same cloth. The sacramental forms of salute, 
that is, those salutes whose object is either to become possessed by the spirit saluted or to bring 
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the same spirit into different people, are illastrated by the Hindu mystic or magic Ajapa 
Gayatrt. The virtue of this charm is that its repetition secures that the saluter shall be 
possessed by the Pasamehassa or Supreme Soul. To bring into his body the Supreme Soul 
the saluéer should repeat the word kaisa, while he presses his heart with his right fingers: he 
should repeat the word Aa’si, while he squeezes his skull with his right fingers: he should 
vepeat the word hahsw, while he toucheshis top-knot with his right hand: he should repeat the 
word haisé, while his crossed hands are spread on his shoulders: he should repeat the word 
hanso, while his right fingers close his eyes : he should repeat the word hatsahg, while he strikes 
the right fore and middle tingers on the left palm. A snap of his finger, a wave of his hand 
round his head and the saluter’s possession by the Supreme Soul is complete, 


(To be continued.) 
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SEBUNDY. 


I wave lately had reason to diveinto the word 
Bebundy, and give here a list of the quotations 
regarding it which I have come across. It would 
appear that thé word is really of South-Indian 
usage, as it is not to be found in Hlliot’s Memozrs 
by Beames, Carnegy’s Kachahri Technicalitiers 
Crooke’s Rural Glossary, Grierson’s Bihar 
Peasant Life, and similar works relating to 
Northern India.—R. OC, Tempus. 


c. 1778. — “At Dacca I made acquaintance 
with my venerable friend John Cowe . . 
I found him in command of a regiment of 
Scbundees or native militia.” — Hon. &. Lindsay 
in Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. tit., p. 161, im Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, &. %. 


1784. ~ ‘2,386 Sibbandy and Pike [pdtk] 
_ -peons for the forts and hilly countries.” — Report 
of the Circuit Committee, im Carmichael’s Viza- 
gapatam, p. 209. 


1785. —~ ‘ The Board were pleasedto direct that 
in order to supply the place of the Sebundy Corps; 
four regiments of Sepoys be employed in the 
necessary collection of revenue.” — In Seton- 
Farr, Selections, Vol. 4., p. 92, ia Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, 8. v. 


1785. — ‘One considerable charge upon the 
Nabob’s country was for extraordinary Sib- 
bendies, sepoys and horsemen, who appear to us 
to be an unnecessary encumbrance upon the 
revenues.” — Appendia to Speech on Nabod of 
Aveot’s Debis in Burke’s Works, Vol. iv., p. 18, ed. 
1852, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. 


c. 1786. ~The zamindars were bound [in 
1751-9] to keep on foot a Sibbundy 
corps of 12,000 infantry which, over and above the 
ordinary services of preserving the three yearly 
crops or enforcing the equal division between 
Government and the tenants, were liable to be 
called on to repel any invading foe.” — Grant's 


Political Survey of the Northern Circars, i 
Mackenzie, Kistna District, 1883, p. 67. 


1790. — “ The enemy's [Marfth4] force consist- 
edof . Rajepoot Sybundees with eight 
pieces of cannon.” — Hatract of a letter from 
Major de Boigne, deted Camp at Patan, June 
24th, 1790, in Seton-Karr, Selections, Vol. iii., 
. 269, 


1790. — “ Calcourchy, which place fell to the 
enemy on the 17th instant, after the Amuldar, 
with a few Sibundies, making some resistance 
against a detachment from Oumaruddeen’s 
[(Tippoo’s Lieutenant] camp with two guns.’’— 
Extract of a letter from Tiagar, 19% December 
1790, in Seton-Karr, Selections, p. 283. 


1796. — “The Collector at Midnapoor having 
reported the Sebundy Corps attached to that 
Collectorship Sufficiently Trained in the Exercise, 
the Regular Sepoys who have been Employed on 
that Duty are to be withdrawn.” — G. 0. 23 Feb. 
in Supplt.to Codeof Bengal Military Regulations, 
1799, ». 145, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson. 


"1803. — “The employment of their people 
therefore . . as sebundy is advantageous 

. » it Jessens the number of idle and 
discontented at a time of general invasion and 
confusion.” — Wellington, Despatches, ed. 1837, 
Vol. it., p. 170, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. 0. 


1808. — “ Ali Behaudar [Nawab of Banda] the 
Mahratta Chief who is in possession of the open 
country as likewise of the strongholds in Boon- 
deelcund has four battalions . . ». . The 
battalions, each about 500 strong, are without dis- 
cipline or military regulation of any kind and may 
be considered as a rabble. The infantry consists 
of Rohillas, Boondeelahs and Malwa Sebundys 
who aarejrmed with match-locks.” — Franeklin, 
George Thomas, p. 268 f. 


1804. — “The Kot Raja has in his service a 
force of 2,000 seebundees (or regular infin- 
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try).” — Col. Walker’s Report, in. Forbes, Rds 
Mala, p. 585, ed. 1878. 


1812, — * Seburdy or provincial corpsof native 
troops.” — Fifth Report, House of Commons Com- 


mittee on H. I. Company, p. 38, in Yule, Hobson- 
dobson,, 8. %. 


1817. — “The Maharaja will thenceforward 
have no further concern with the Sebundies of 
the garrisons, but His Highness’s other troops 
including the Pagah, etc., shall encamp at such 
places as may be prescribed by the British 
officers.” — Treaty with Dowlet Row Sindia, in 
Balcolm, Central India, Vol. 2., p. 330, ed. 1877. 


Colonel Walker’s report in 1804, maintained a 
body of 150 horse and 2,000 Seebundees.” — 
Selections, Hast India House, 1826, Vol. itz., 
pp. 617-697, in Forbes, Rds Mild, p. 583, ed. 1878. 


1821. — “The Raja of Kot who at the time of 


Colonel Walker’s report in 1804 maintained a 
body of 180 horse and 200 seebundees was sent 
to prison for neglecting a summons froma magis- 
trate.’ — Hlphinsione in Ras Mala, ed. 1878, 
p. 583. 


c. 1821,— “Ahalya Baee [1765-1795 A. D.] 
after paying the civil and militia charges sent the 
balance that remained in the public treasury to 
supply the exigency of the army employed abroad 
the term Sebundy which means a 
local military employed for the preserving of 
internal peace and ta. aid in revenue collections 
may be literally interpreted‘ militia.’ ’— Malcolm, 
Central India, Vol. i., ed. 1880, p. 186 and n. 


c. 1821. — [Before 1808] in all these services 
Ameer Khan [the Pindarry] and his follewers 
were employed as Sebundy or local militia with 
an average monthly pay of three or four rupees 
aman, and from ten to fifteen to him as their 
eommander.” — Malcolm, Central India, Vol. 7., 
ed. 1880, p. 268 f. 


é. 1821.— “ The Dewan [under Mahratta Gov- 
ernment] has, independent of this pay from the 
prince . . . in some places an anna or 
sixteenth part of a rupee— in others half that 
amount — from the pay of the Sebundies or 
militia of the country.” —- Malcolm, Central India, 
Vol. 4, ed. 1880, p. 441. 


e e e e 


ce, 1821, — ‘The only grants in this village 
[Belloda near Dhar] that appear excessive are 
those to Brahmins of 172 begahs, and 150 begahs 
to two Jemadars and five Choukeedars, but the 
latter is the pay of these men, who use in part the 
hereditary Sebundies or soldiers of the village.”— 
Malcolm, Ceniral India, Vol. ii., ed. 1880, p. Q4n. 


. West and Hast of the Chumbuk . 





c. 1821. — * The Mewatties a well known Ma- 
honmedan tribe m Hindustan have long resorted 
to Central India. They were entertained. as 
Sebundies or militia by the rentersand managers 
of the country and were deemed faithful to those 
they served; but great numbers of them who 
settled in the villages became professed depreda- 
tors. They were in fact in. general 
both the police soldiers and principal robbers, and. 
the wealth and influence many of this tribe 
aequired enabled them often to escape detection 
and almost always to evade punishment,” — 
Malcolm, Central India, Vol. t., ed. 188, p. 144 


and n. 
1821. — “The Raja of Kot, who, at.the time of | 


ce. 1821. —'* None of these however inelude: 
soldiers receiving regular pay, garrisons or loeal 
militia (sehundies).’’ — Malcolm, Central India, 
Vol. ., ed. 1880; p. 185. 


ce. 1821. — “ {In 1817] this petty State [Dhar] 
had a predatory army of 8,000 men; it has now a 
well paid bedy of 300 horse and 800 irregulars. 
and Sebundies.”* — Malcolm, Central India, 
Vol.ii., ed. 1880, p. 198, 


¢. 1821, — “ [In] all the Rajpoot principalities 
~ . « the 
foreign mercenaries have been disbanded and no 
troops are employed beyond. a few adherents o¢ 
the family and some natives of the country as 
Sebundies. — Malcolm, Central India, Vol. ii., 
ed. 1880, p. 202. 


é. 1821. — “Substance of the Treaty with the 
State of Dewass [1819] te keep in 
service a contingent of 50 good horse and 50 in- 
fantry to be at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. The remaining troops, Sebundies, etc.,. 
to be at command when required.’’ — Maleolm, 
Central India, Vol. ii., ed. 1880, p. 341. 


e. 1821.— ‘ Kishen Row Madhoo Boscottah with 
the British Government paying for 
four successive years 500 rupees annually as his 
share of Sebundy expenses, July 1819.” — 
Maleolm, Central India, Vol. 24., ed. 1880, p. 351.. 


* * 


c. 1824. — “Military Establishments of the 
Princes and Chiefs of Malwa. Sindia . .. 
Sebundies and garrisons of forts : 
Holkar ... sebundies, garrisons, etc.,, 
etc., . e Dhar .. . . Foot, irre- 
gulars, sebundies Kotah . . : 
Hindus, Rajpoots, Sebundies, irregulars. . . .” 
— Appx. xiii. to Malcolm, Central India, Vol. it, 
p. 316, ed. 1877. 


c. 1825. — Since Sarhvat 1836 [A. D. 1779] the 
fort of Verdval had belonged to the Divan 
Raghunathji [of Junagadh], but three econfiden- 


oe 
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tial loaders of sibandi, namely the Jamadars 
Raby4, Rakhyah and Nebhor and Taj Muhammad 
Qamar were decoyed by the Navab to his own 
side from motives of gain, and they forgetting the 
obligations under which they were to the Divan 
Séheb Raghun&thji expelled him from the fort.’ 

— Tarikh-i-Sorath, Burgess, ed. 1882, p. 177. 


c. 1825. — “‘Inthis year [1779 A.D.] . . 
it happened that Meht&é Parbhéishankar — a Bans 
wada Nagar who had been a confidential servan 
of Divin Dulabhji [of Junigadh] and had been 
employed by him for years . swerved 
from his loyalty in consequence of the events of 
the times and instigated the Jamadars of the 
Sirbandi namely Rayah (Rabi) and Punah and 
Jesa and Rahim and Avud ’Ali to expel Dulabhj 
which they did at the beginning of the rainy 
season.’ —- Tarikh-i-Sorath, pet ed, 1882 

p. 179 


é. 1825. — In Sahvat 1844 [A. D. 1787] - 
Divan Raghunathji amd Govindji managed the 
army whilst Dulabhji who suffered much from 
dropsy remained in Junégadh and sent to them 
the war material they required, and took care 
that the Sibandis were paid.” — Tarikh-i- 
Sorath, Burgess, ed. 1882, p. 183. 


c. 1825. — “ {In 1815} Vithal Rao began by 
introducing several Arah regiments into Nagar 
under the command of Bedar Khatir and others 
whilst Sundarji Khatir the Nayib of Ballantine 
Saheb on the other hand as well as the new 
Sibandis, who had always been desirous of 
employment, all contributed to drain the 
Treasury of the Jim Saheb and succeeded on 
account of the misunderstandmg between 
Jagjiwan and Motirém im emptying it.” — 
Tarikh-i-Sorath, Burgess, ed. 1§82, p. 293. 

1826. — “ Sebundee, irregular infantry and in 
assisting in the police and other civil duties 
of the province.” — Grant-Duff, Histary of the 
Mahratias, Index and Glossary. 


c. 1882. —“ We subjein a rough estimate 6f 
the household establishments, etc., of this desert 
king [Jessalmer] . . . . Sebundies or mer- 
eenaries . . . . Sebundies are mercenary 
soldiers intheforts . . . .”— Tod, Rajasthan, 
Vol. ti., p. 246 Ff: and n. 


' 1841, —~ “ A share of the Sebundies (the local 
force commanded by Gopee Sing, brother of 
Soondera Sing) shouid be made available for the 
execution of my decrees above the Ghauts.” — 
Report in Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 180. 


1844,— ‘‘Gopee Singh, the Sirdar of the 
Bebundies, proceeded to the village of Sam 
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Bissye.” — Letter in Macpherson’s Memorials 
p. 201. 


1852. — “Sih-bandt. A soldier employed in 
collecting revenue. An establishment of peons, 
etc.” — Johnaon, Persian Dictionary. 


1852. —- “‘Sibbandi. Hind. Sibandi Rangers, 
militia. Armed peons. Irregular Infantry. An 
establishment of clerks, peons, etc.” — Brown, 
Dictionary of Mixed Telugu. 


1855. — “ [In 1835-36] the capture and impri- 
sonment of the Zamindar, a more direct manage- 
ment of the Goomsoor tracts under British 
officers and the establishment of a Corps of Hill 
Sebundees, closed the affair.” — Gazetteer of 
Southern India, Pharoah & Co., Madras, 


1857. — “‘[s. v., Sik] Si-bundi, a militia soldier 
employed in collecting revenue, Forbes, Hin- 
dustani Dictionary. 

(To be continued.) 


KHAKER. 


Tars Anglo-Indian word has a far more inter. 
esting history than one would expect, and 
quotations regarding it may be‘sought with good 
results. It is usually, I think, supposed by 
military men of the existing generation that 
it came into general use in the Afghan War of 
1879-81, but this idea is apparently a mistake. 
With reference to what follows, the word 
is not, m the sense of military clothing at 
any vate, in Brown, Dict. of Mixed Teluga, 
1852, in Forbes, Hindustani Dict. 1857, the 
Panjabi Dict. of 185 |, orin Bate, Hindi Dict., 1875. 
When. I joined the First Goorkha Light Infantry 
(now the First Girkha Rifle Regiment dressed in 
green) in 1878 the uniform was red and ‘khakee.’ 
The Panjab Frontier Force, the first British Army 
to generally adopt the dress, was mostly raised in 
1846 and the following years, and hence khusiké as 
adress may date from then, unless that Force 
borrowed it from some previous organization. 





1859. — “ The arms and accoutrements [of the 
Andaman Sebundy Corps} were directed to be the 
same as those in use with the Ganjam Sibbundies, 
and it has been decided that the full dress will be 
of dark blue cloth made up, not like the tunic, but 
as the native wngreetah, and set off with red 
piping. The undress clothing will be entirely of 
khakee.” — Letier from Madras Government to 
Government of India, 18th February, 1859. 


1878. —‘“‘ The Amir, we may mention, wore a 
khAki suit edged with gold, and the well-known 
Herati cap.” — Saturday Review, 30th November, 
p. 683, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, sv 
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1s79.— “Khaki .. . . the yniform of 
Panjabi soldiers, hence Sikh Infantry.” — Fallon, 
New Hindustani Dict., s. v. khak. 


1886. —“Khakee from Hindustani khaki, 
dusty or dust-coloured from Persian hhdk. 
Applied to a kind of light drab or chocolate- 
coloured cloth. This was the colour of the uniform 
worn by some of the Punjab Regiments at the seige 
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of Dehli, and became very popular in the army 
generally during the campaigns of 1857-58 ; 
being adopted as a convenient material by many 
other corps. The original khakee was a stous 
cotton cloth, but the colour was algo used in 
broadcloth. It is said that it is about to be 
introduced into the army generally.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
R. O. Temprsz, 


a a 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOME MODERN FORMS OF BHAIRAVA. 


THe name means the terrible one (Sanskrit, 
Bhairava). His worship is connected with that 
of Siva, and he is regarded as KAli’s attendant 
orservant. He is worshipped under many forms, 
but I have only ascertained the names of five of 
these, which I note below :— 

(1) Kal Bhairén — 7. ¢,;he who frightens 
death. : 

(2) Bhat Bhairoén —i.¢., the driver away of 
evil spirits. 

(3) Bhattuk Bhairén — i, e., the child Bhai- 


ron. - 
(4) Lath Bhairén —i.e., Bhairon with the 
club. 


(5) Nand Bhairén.! 


Outside a temple of Siva at Thanésar, AmbalAé 
District, there is a picture of Kal Bhairén. He 
is black, and holds a decapitated head in one 
hand. To the east of the river Jamna he is wor- 
shipped to a considerable extent, offerings of 
intoxicating liquor being made at his shrine. 
His worshippers drink spirits. Some Vaishnavas 
worship him, they do not, however, offer intoxicat. 
jag liquor, but molasses and milk, 


Bhairoh is also called Khetrpal (i, e, the 
protector of the fields), under which namehe is 
worshipped with sweets, milk, etc. Whena man 
has built a house and begins to occupy it, he 
should worship Khetrp&l, who is considered to be 
the owner of the soil, and who drives away the 
evil spirits (bhiéte) that live in the ground. He is 
also worshipped at marriages. 


I found some time ago two shrinelets, one 
of Hanuman and one of Bhairén on one side of 
Giga Pir’s mdré (shrine), and one of Gorakn&th 
on the other side. The shrinelets of Hanuman 


1[Bhair6n appears to be a favourite godling, and as 
such is even much venerated by the ignorant Musal- 
mins —eé,g., heis the chief minister or agent of the 
great Musalmin saint Sakhi Sarwar of Nigfha, in the 
Dérd Ghizi Khén District. He generally goes by the 
name of Bhairdn Jati, or Bhairdn the chaste, which 
sufficiently shews the estimation he is heldin, His pro- 
totype, Bhairava, was the terrible form of Siva, just aa 


and Bhairén were connected. How far is Bhai- 
r6n an object of worship in Panjab villages P 

On the outside of the temple of Siva, in 
Thanésar, already alluded to, there is on one side 
a picture of Bhairéa, and onthe other gide one of 
Hanuman with a mountain in one hand and a club 
(gadhd) in the other. 


J. M. Dour, in P. WM. and Q. 1883, 


A SURVIVAL OF MARRIAGE BY CAPTURE, 

In Bhiwant, Hiss District, and the neighbour~ 
hood, there exist a curious custom which I have 
not noticed elsewhere. In anticipation of the 
arrival of the bridegroom, here called ndushah, or 
in common parlance naushd, or néshé, literally 
the “new king” (for the bridegroom is looked . 
upon as king of the occasion for 24 days, the 
term being borrowed by the Hindts of these parts 
from the Musalm4ns), a short stick; bearing a 
eross arm, with five or seven uprights on it, each 
a few inches high and rudely cut to imitate the 





‘human figure, the whole thing thus resembling 


the end of a clumsy wooden rake with long teeth, 
is stuck into the wall above or to one side of the - 
outer doorway. It is called fawran or téran,} 
When the bridegroom arrives he strikes at the 
tauran with a stick, and if he smashes the whole 
thing to bits, it is considered an excellent omen, 
Should he not succeed in doing so, it is consider. 
ed that his advent brings but scant luck to the 
house. Is this a relic of marriage by capture 
when the bridegroom had to fight with foes, the 
‘bride’s relatives, before he could win her? It 
looks very like it. I could get no intelligent 
explanation of it on the spot. I noticed two of 
these taurans at the doors of houses on one Visit, 
to the city. The bridegroom in Bagar or Bhfs 
kaner is called bin and the bride béndrt. 
W. Coupsrrzam in P, N. and @. 1888, 

Kali, or Bhairavt, was of Devi. 
his being a survival of various 
personalites and attributes are 
— Ed.] 

1 [It is to be noted that i¢ran is the technical name for 
the huge gateways to Buddhist topes or sttpas. See 


Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, pp. 87, 95, 
etc. — Ep,] : 


His many forms suggest 
aboriginal deities whose 
now confused together. 
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THE SOHGAURA COPPER PLATE. 


BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., O.LE. 


HH important Sohgaura copper plate, which was discovered by Dr. Hoey in 1894, and 
published in a full size facsimile together with notes by the discoverer, by Mr. V. A. 
Smith and Dr. Hérnle in the May-June number of the Bengal As, Society’s Proceedings of 1894, 
p. 84 ff., has not yet received its due share of attention on the part of the epigraphists, and only 
a small portion of its ancient and curious inscription has as yet been explained. 


What has been made out regarding the character, purpose and contents of the Sohgaura 
plate by the distinguished scholars mentioned, may he briefly stated as follows. Mr. V. A. 
Smith has recognised that it is a cast plate, differing in this particular from all other 
Tamrasisanas, and Dr. Hérnle has correctly inferred from the unevenness of its surface that 
“it was cast in a sand-mould of imperfect smoothness,” in consequence of which circumstance 
various meaningless dots stand between the letters, that may be easily mistuken for Anusviras. 
Moreover, Mr. V. A. Smith has seen that the four holes in the corners indicate that it “ was 
intended to attach by rivets to some other object,” and his statement that the characters of the 
document are those of the Brahmi of the Maurya period is incontestable, as every one of them 
is traceable in the Edicts. His description of the illustrations above the inscription — a tree, 
a, double-roofed pavilion with four pillars, an object like a long-handled spoon, the so-called 
Chaitya symbol, a disc with a crescent above, a second tree and a second pavilion — is in 
general correct, and so is the greater portion of his transcript of the characters. But 
unfortunately the transcript admits, as he himself states, of no translation, and the meaning of 
the pictorial representations has not been stated. 


Dr. Hérnle who differs as to the reading of several letters, has begun the explanation of 
the inscription and has made some very important discoveries. First, he has recognised in 
line 1 the word sasane and has remarked that this may be equivalent to the Sanskrit sdsanz, 
as in this document ‘‘ the length of the vowels does not seem to be always indicated.” Secondly, 
he has recognised in the second half of line 2 the words ete duve kuthagalanz and has proposed to 
explain the last either by the Sanskrit hoshthdrgaldnt “‘ (these two) bolis of storehouses” or by 
koshihdgdréni “ (these two) stovehouses,’’ adding that these words ‘“‘ would seem to refer to the 
two houses, depicted above the writing.’’ These remarks really give the key to the general 
interpretation of the whole document. Taken together with the fact that the plate ‘waa 
intended to attach to some other object,’’ they raise a strong presumption that we have here an 
official placard, giving some order or other about two royal storehouses. Dr. Hornle’s remark 
about the omission of the long vowels is equally valuable. If itis followed up, it will enable 
us to attempt a verbal interpretation of the whole inscription. 


Before I try to substantiate these assertions and to give, with the help of an electrotype of 
the plate kindly presented to me by Dr. Grierson, my version of document, I have to offer 
some remarks on the figures above the inscriptions. Sculptured or engraved representations in 
connexion with inscriptions on stone or copper are of three kinds.? We find (1) symbols of 
auspicious meaning, which take the place of the verbal Maigalas, like siddham, svasti and so 
forth, required according to Hindu notions in order to secure the completion and long duration 
of compositions, (2) illustrations alluding to the contents of the inscriptions, — such as a lotus 
above an inscription recording the presentation of a silver lotus — or alluding to wishes or 
imprecations occurring in the text, ¢. g. san and moon, meaning that the donation is to have force 
dchandrdrkam, as long as sun and moon exist, (3) royal crests which take the place of the seal, 
such as the Garnda in the left hand lower corner of the grants of the Paramaras of Dhar. The 
Sohgaur plate bears five figures which undoubtedly are Mangala symbols, v1z., (1-2) two trees 

0 ag Seep oe a Sea a tae ae ae 
1 Brom the Vienna Orienial Journal. 
2 See the Gru.driss der Indo-Ar. Phil. und Alterthumsk, VoL, I. part 11, p. 5. 
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recognisable by the railing which surrounds them as Chaitya trees such as are often mentioned 
in the Buddhist Canon, the Brahmanical lawbooks and elsewhere, — the second of them withont 
leaves being probably one of the so-called “‘ shameless ” trees which shed their leaves in winter, 
— (4) the object which Mr. Smith describes asa long-handled spoon, but which is probably 
meant for a toilet mirror, as the mirror is one of the auspicious objects (Vishnusmriti, 63, 29) and 
is depicted as such, together with other symbols, above the entrance of the Jaina cave at 
Junigadh, called Bawa Pyifri’s Math, — (5) the so-called Chaitya symbol, which however in 
reality may be meant for a rude representation of Mount Meru, — (6) the symbol to the rneht of 
the preceding, which Mr. Smith takes to represent the sun and the moon, but which I call 
with Dr, Bhagvinlilé a nandipada, the foot-mark of Siva’s ball Nandin, The two double. 
roofed “pavilions,” which I would rather describe os sheds on four posts with a double’ 
‘“chupper ” or straw roof, can of course not have any auspicious meaning, but unquestionably 
are intended to illustrate the inscription, as Dr. Hornle has suggested. 


Turning now to the inscription, I must state that, though in general agreeing with the 
readings of my predecessors, especially with Dr. Hornle, 1 differ from them regarding the 
value of six signs. The seventh sign of line 1 is neither dha (Smith) nor gha (Hirnle), but ha, 
On the facsimile the little horizontal stroke to the right of the top of the curve is rather difficult 
to recognise, but on the electrotype it is plainly visible and it may be felt with the finger. The 
interior of the eurve, which is too narrow for a gha, is half filled in owing to the unevenness of 
the mould. The first sign of the line 2 may no doubt be read as ri, as Mr. Smith and 
Dr. Hérnle do, but it may also be read as da, The same da occurs in the word aabavadikya of 
the Allahabad Queen’s Edict and similar forms with rounded backs are found in the Kilsi version 
of the Rock-Edicts.5 The reading da is necessary, because this alone makes sense and because 
the dialect of the inscription, which is the old Magadht of the 3rd century B. C., found also in 
Asoka’s Pillar Edicts, his Bairit Edict No. 1, his BarAbar and Sahasrim inscriptions and his 
Rock Edicts of Dhauli and Jangada has no ra, invariably substituting la for it. The sixth sign 
of the same line is not dhe (Smith) or dha (Hoérnle), but a cursive va, which resembles a cha 
turned round. The character is not at all uncommon in Agoka’s Hdicts.6 The fourteenth sign 
of line 8 is in my opinion neither fe (Smith) nor nara (Hornle), but simply a slightly disfigured 
la. The electrotype does not shew the straight line of the facsimile across the curve, but two 
shapeless excrescences, a larger one on the ontside and a smaller one on the inside of the curve, 
which no doubt have been caused by the unevenness of the mould. In line 4 the first sign is la 
both according to the facsimile and the electrotype and the fifteenth is a stunted ta of the type, 
eommon in Kalsi, nota ga. This appears plain onthe electrotype. Regarding two other signs, 
the ninth and tenth of line 3, I feel very doubtful, though I give Dr. Hérnle’s transcription. 
The ninth may be intended for cha, tw or lu and the tenth may be either me or mo. 


In accordance with these remarks, my transcript of the inscription is as follows :— 
1. wafer araaa ara 
2. sfaaataanaaasyasTAra 
3, Feary aaa aT 
4. waraasieeantaaineata 
The new readings alone will, however, not do much for the explanation of the text, It is 
absolutely necessary to accept Dr. Hérnle’s suggestion regarding the omission of the long vowels 


and to claim the liberty of adding d-strokes, where they are required, as well as some Anusvaras, 
and to convert short 2, when necessary, into long 4 And it seems to me that this is not asking 





§ Burgess, Arch, Surv. Rep. West. Ind. Vol. TIT. Pl. xviii, No.8; compare Dr. Bhagvanlil’s remarks in the paper 
quoted in note 2, 

 Actesddu Vilémo Congrés Int. Or. Vol. TIT. 2, p. 139.  § See Tafel IL. 20, III. of the Crundriss, Vol. 1. part 11. 

6 See Tafel I, 36, VIII. of-the Grumniriss, 
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too much. Fora Prakrit inscription of 72 syllables with various inflected forms of a-stems must 
have more than a single long @, and the omission of d-strokes and Anusviras, as well as the 
total neglect of the distinction between ¢ and #, occurs very frequently in the ancient inscriptions, 
written by badly educated office clerks and monks. The Kalsi version of Agoka’s Edicts has 
no é or # and there are numerous cases in the Ndicts, where the omission of é-strokes and 
Anusvaras is probable or certain. 


In the introduction to my first article on the votive inscriptions of the SAnchi Stipas 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol, II. p. 90 f.) I have shewn how matters stand there in this respect, and 
I may point in further confirmation of what I have said, to such inscriptions as No. 257 (op. cit. 
p. 384) where fHafaqa 7 undoubtedly is meant for Faarfiara aq aud three d-strokes have 
been omitted in seven syllables. 


If it is therefore permissible to supply the long vowels and Anusviras, the text may be 
restored as follows :— 


arrears Terarargy area arararatawm- [1] stl faiara’ Faure ws ye arses [2] Frarais 
aaa aaa Sle Haas Biaaiwnray | at wears [1] 
and it then admits of a complete explanation. 


. . ( ) . ° 
The chief word of the first sentence is sd sane, which Dr, Hoérnle has recognised. It ought, 
however, to be taken as a Magadhi nominative singular and as equivalent to Sanskrit idsanam 
‘the order, the edict.” The two preceding words are of course plural genitives in da for dni. 


Mah'dmay‘d’na * of the great Magas’’ gives no good sense, as it is more than doubtful whether the 
Magas, now found in the North-Western Provinces, had immigrated into India before the 
beginning of our era, and ag it is not intelligible how Magas could issue a Sisana. It is, 
therefore, advisable to add another d-stroke and to write tu (A) instead of ga (A). We thus 
obtain the common word mak'@m'@r@na “of the great officials,” by which name Asoka 
commonly designates the governors of his provinces and the councillors, assisting the royal 
princes who served as viceroys in Ujjain, Taxila and in Mysore, and other servants of high rank. 
The first words s‘@catPy@na is, as the termination @ ya shows, an adjective in the genitive 
plural, and may be taken as equivalent to the Pali Sdvatthiydnam and to the Sanskrit Srdévasti- 
ydndm ‘* of those belonging to,” or “residing in, Srivasti.” The want of the aspiration in 
S@vat@ya need not cause uneasiness, as the literary Pali and the dialects of the Asoka inscrip- 
tious offer other instances, in which sta becomes (¢)ta instead of (t)thu.2 The distance of the 
find-spot of the plate from the site of Sravasti, the modern Sahet Mahet, is about eighty miles 
and hence not too great for the assumption that Sohgauri belonged to the Commissionership or 
Province of Sravasti, which in very early times was not only a very large town but thecapital of 
a kingdom, M @Onavasttikad’d@ the next word after sdsane is no doubt the ablative singular of 
the name ofa place. Names of towns ending in kata, or with the softening of the tenuis in 
kada, are not uncommon in modern and ancient India. In the Sinchi votive inscriptions? we 
find Bhasikada, Madalachhikata, Morasihikata, Sidakada and Virohakata and in other inscriptions 
as well as in literary works there are more. In all such names hafu-kudz appears to have the 
same meaning as the Sanskrit katuka, “camp, royaleamp.” With respect to the first part of 
the couponnd IM'@xnavusilt it is not possible to suggest any certain explanation, It may, however, 
represent a Sanskrit compound manavdsrite or mdnavasati, With these emendations and 
explanations the translation of the first sentence would be: “ The order of the great officials 
residing at Sravasti, (dssued) from M‘i’navasitikada,” with which the opening sentence of the 
Siddapur Hdicts, Suvanagirite ayaputast mahtmétinam cha vachanena Isilast mahdindtd drogiyai 
cataciyd hermh cha vataviyd, as well as the beginnings of the later landgrants may be appro- 
priately compared. 

A ia eID AN ce ON CRETE TE ee See ee EE ON eR PO Ue Po EEN 

7 Or fatataa. — 8 See BE. Maller, Simyl. Pal! Grammar, p. 57. 

9 Saga the Index of names, Epiyraphia Indica, Vol, II. p. 47 £. 
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Among the words in line 2 silim'd’te! is the locative of the Magadht representative of the 
southern sirimdto, found in the Ninaghat inscription! below the portrait of Simuka Satavihana, 


and the equivalent of Sanskrit rimatz, The second part of the next word V a(mh)sag @ me is of 
course the Sanskrit grdme, and the whole name would correspond to Sanskrit Vatisagrdma 
‘the village of the bamboos.’ Geographical names with bans or béns, the modern form of 
vmisa, are very common on the map of modern India, and a town called Bansgiim (Bansgaon), 
i. @. VathSagrama, is found about six miles west of Soghowra!2 (Sohganri), the find-spot of the 
plate. The immediately following syllable va no doubt represents here the word eva just as in 


Pali and in theASoka Edicts. The next three words ete duve kotha g @10ni havebeen explained 
by Dr, Hérnle. I have only to add that his second explanation, which takes themas equivalent 
to ete dve loshthdgdre seems to me the correct one, as ete no doubt points to the two “ pavilions” 


at the top of the plate which may be representations of storehouses but not of “ bolts of store- 


houses.” Afurther qualification of both eg eu ni is contained, as the termination Put shews, 


in the first word of line 3, #: nav'a ni, or possibly #1 havé'nt, Its first part # is certain] the 
J Pp y HY P , 


numeral iré and refers to the three sections into which each of the two koshthdgdras is divided. 


The second part ghéva must therefore mean “a division,” “a room,” “a chamber” or the like. 
The Western Cave-inscriptions offer not rarely a somewhat similar term gébha or gabha, equivalent 
to Sanskrit garbha. Thus we read} in Bhaja No. 1 of a gdbho “acell”’ or “room,” the gift of 
Nadasava, in Junnar No. 9 of a satagabhanh “a (dwelling) with seven cells or rooms,” the gift 
of the guild of the grain-dealers, in Junnar No. 16 of a gabhaddra ‘the door of a cell,’ the 
meritorious gift of the Yavana Chanda, in Junnar No. 19 of a digabhah ‘a double-roomed 
(dwelling),” in Junnar No. 31 of a pachagabhan “a (dwelling) with five rooms or cells” and in 
Kanheri* No. 16 of a bagabhai “a (dwelling) with two rooms.” As the transposition of the 


aspiration which is frequent in the modern Prakrits! occurs occasionally already in Pali,16 


I would propose to take ghd'va or ghava as a representative of gédha or gabha of the Western 


Cave-inscriptions and to render the compound tighav' anil? in Sanskrit by irigarbhdnt, or as 
properly the dual is required, by trigarbhe. 


The words oth ag aU a'ni tighav' @ni of course contain the subject of the chief sentence. 


Its verb can only be hay? yati in line 4, which must be corrected to, or considered to stand for,!® 


kayiya(i)t, as @ third person plural is required. Kayiyati, or with the full spelling ayy yati,, 
is clearly a denominative in tya from kayya, Sanskrit kdérya, “that which is to be done, duty, 
business.” In the ASoka Edicts the affix iya is sometimes used with the sense of aya as in 
dukhtyatt ‘he makes unhappy,’ and in the verbal nouns dukhiyana ‘afilicting,’ sukhiyana 


‘making happy.’ On the analogy of these two verbs hay? yati may mean ‘makes it a duty, the 
business, something to be done’ or briefly “requires,” all of which renderings would be 
appropriate. The object of the verb has to be looked for in the preceding word chhala, which 


ae eee 


10 Silima(rit)te, which is equally possible, would be the representative of the ordinary Pali sirimasnte, 
11 Burgess, Arch. Surv. Rep, West. Ind. Vol. V. Pl, li. 

12 Indian Atlas, Sheet 102, N. Lat. 26° $2’ and E. long. 88° 81'. 

13 Burgess, Arch. Surv. Rep. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 82 ff. 14 Op. cit. Vol. V. p. 80. 


15 Compare @. g. Marathi g4dhava for Sanskrit gardabha, and the instances in Hérnle’s Granumar of the Gaudian 
Languages, p. 170, § 180, 182. 


16 Compare @. 9. mittaddhuii for mitradruham and ghara for *garha. 
17 Professor Pischel kindly points out to me that the Mariathi has a word fate “having three rooms or 


divisions along its length, a building,” which no doubt is intimately connected with the word of the plate, and 
that tighat may be derived from thigava and may stand for *irighraba. 


18 Instances of ati for anti occur both in Vedic Sanskrit (Mahdbhdshya, IT, 255), chashdlatn ye asvaytndya 
takshati, and in Pali, ubho dhatimar na passait (Jdt. IL, 23, 1. 20), eta mahiddyo . . . . maiigalaih karote, atra 
tu balike janika . . . . magala[i] karoti (Agoka, R. Ed. IX, Girnfr and Mansehra), 
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may stand for chhala() or for chh'@ la(sn). As the Pali chha commonly represents an older ksha, ils 
Sanskrit form would be *ksalam or ksharam.. Though *ishala is not mentioned in our Dictionaries, 


the Dhatupatha gives the root kshal chayeand hence *“kshalam may be formed and be translated 
by ‘‘the collection, the accumulation,’ which suits very well. As the last part of the word, 


preceding chhala, ends in the termination ‘dna, it must be a plural genitive and describe the 
things, the accumulation of which the two storehouses required. And, as the dialect of the 


inscription requires la for ra, éhalakana, or with the full spelling bh @lak@ na, may correspond 
to Sanskrit bhdrakdndm ‘ of loads.’ The bhdra or bhdreka is a weight equal to 20 Tulis or 
2,000 Palas and “nearly equal to the weight of an ox.”!® The term is still commonly used 
in India for loads of grass, wood, leaves and the like, with very differevt values, and from 
Prinsep’s Useful Tadles, p. 115 ff., itappears that the Bahar (Bhar) occurs in Java, Sumatra 
and other parts of the Indian Archipelago as a measure for dry goods with a value from about 
400-600 pounds. Various passages* in literary works shew also that the Bhara was in ancient 
India one of the larger weights. 


The eight syllables between tigh'@ vans and bh'd lak‘ dna may be expected to give a detailed 
specification of the goods to be stored. A storehouse, the filling of which was the object of an 
official order, can hardly have been anything else than a granary. And this conjecture is 


confirmed by the word atiydyik dya, which in line 4 follows after kay ey ati and is clearly the 
dative of atiydytka* ‘“‘an urgent (maitter),’’ found in Kalsi Ed. VI, If the storehouse is to he 
filled for “an urgent occasion,” that can only mean that it is to serve for the, in India, so 
common times of distress, when a drought causes a bad harvest. Under these circumstances 


the syllables mathul@ch@ chamodaivma must contain the names of various kinds of grain, fit for 
storage. This will actually be the case if we may transcribe them in Sanskrit by madhukdld, 
jijamuddmbéa, which proceeding is not quite unwarranted as the hardening of dha and ja 
and the substitution of mma for mba occasionally occur in other Pali words. Madhukd is 
according to Hemachandra and the Vaijayanti, Black Panicum, /éja is any kind of parched 
grain, gjamoda cummin or aniseed, and dmbdh, which occurs only in Vedic works, means 
according to Sayana on Taiti, Samhitd, I. 8,10, 1, dhdnyaviseshdh “some kind of grain.” It is 
of course undeniable that an explanation, which assumes for each word a not very common 
phonetic change is merely tentative. I must, therefore, acknowledge that it is open to doubt, 
especially as the value of two signs is not certain. But I am unable to find any thing better, 


The last two words of the inscription, which form a separate sentence, hardly require any 
remark, as no is very common in the Agoka Edicts and in Pali, and as gahtiwvaya(2i) is clearly 
the representative of Sanskrit grahttaryam, compare lakhdépetavaya for likhdpetavaya in the 
Ripnath Edict.23 


In accordance with these remarks the Sanskrit translation of the inscription 1s :— 
TTA ARTATATONT Trad Ataraaanera | tafe Ars Vas FASTA Ay AAA 
TTATCHION Ba Haag Vea sars | at Ata AT I 
and the English : — 


“The order of the great officials of ‘Sravasti, (issued) from (their camp at) Minavasi- 
tikata : — ‘ These two storehouses with three partitions, (which are situated) even in famous 
Vamsagrama require the storage of loads (bkdraka) of Black Panicum, parched grain, cummin- 
seed25 and Amba for (times of) urgent (weed). One should not take (any thing from the grain 
stored), ”’ 

18 Bértlni, India, I. p. 165 (Sachan). 20 See the larger Petersburg Dict. sub voce bhdra, 4. 
%i In Sanskrit diyayiia, urgent. 
22 HB. g. in upatheyya for upadheya, pithtyare for pidhiyante, sarithamam for sarkdhamam ; p6 ichett for rréjayati, 


pachana for prajana, vichapeyya for vajapeya ; ammé for ambd and drammeana for drambana, 
3 Ind. Antiquary, Vol. XII, p. 300, % Or possibly “parched Black Panicum.” 5 Or “‘ aniseed,” 
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As the number of Bhiras is not stated, the people had possibly to furnish one of, say, 
400-600 pounds for each of the six divisions or chambers of the two storehouses, which 
would give about a ton or a ton and a half of grain for both. Such a hoard would be suffi- 
cient for about 2,400 to 3,600 rations of one Ser each. The order evidently was issued during 
a progress of Mahimitras through their province and was nailed to one of the storehouses ‘at 
Vathéagrima, which I would identify with the modern Bansgaon, mentioned above. Dr. Hoey 
states, op. cit. p. 85, that he has reason to think ‘‘ that another plate may have been found in | 
this locality.” Ifa second plate existed, it no doubt belonged to the second storehouse. 


As regards the construction of the storehouses and the actual storage of the grain, I believe 
it probable that cemented vaults or, as is still done in India, large amphorae or Kumbhas were 
inserted in the ground under each section of the sheds and that the ‘‘chupper” roofs, which 
were merely supported by wooden posts, as the representations indicate, were intended to keep 
off the rain from the carefully closed tops of the vaults or vessels. 


As the letters of the inscription certainly point to the times of the Mauryas, most 
Sanskritists will probably agree with me that this inscription furnishes a valuable confirmation 
of the also otherwise probable assumption that already in the third century B. C. the use of 
writing was common in the royal offices and that the knowledge of written characters was 
widely spread among the people. 


April 2th, 1896. 


ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 


- 
BY PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, C.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. p. 211.) 


I now proceed to submit to the reader such general remarks as have suggested themselves 
te me by the study of the dates which I have given in the preceding volumes. Since the 
time when I compiled my lists of dates, many other Saka dates have been published, but an 
examination of the more important of these dates has shewn me that this new material in all 
probability will not oblige us te modify materially any conclusions that may be drawn from 
the limited number of dates in my own published lists. 


; Current and Expired Years. 


Sometimes the years of the dates, by words like atita, atikrdnta or gata,} apparently are 
intended to be described as expired years; and the word vartamdna, which is used in one or 
two dates, would naturally be taken ta indicate that the year so qualified is quoted as current. 
But the majority of the dates tells us nothing about the nature of the years quoted in them. 
And since atiia and gata are used also with current years? while vartamdna undoubtedly 
qualifies expired years,’ the fact whether the year of a date is eurrent or expired must every- 
where be ascertained from the particulars which may be given together with the year, 
especially from such details of the date as enable us to calenlate its exact Huropean equivalent. 


Now it is clear that, to arrive at some definite notion regarding the relative frequency of 
the use of current and expired years, we must, in the first instance, consider those dates with 
full details for verification which work out regularly. In Vol. XXITI. p. 113 ff, Ihave given 
122 such dates, and the result of my calculations shews that, out of this number, the years of 
95 dates are expired, and the years of 23 dates current years, while the years of four dates 
(Nos, 106-109) may prumd facie be taken as either current or expired. Of the 400 dates of the 





. 1 On the exact phrases, employed by the writers of the dates, see below. Sometimes,asin the date No. 98 in 
Vol. XKIIT, p. 118, it is stated that the Jovian year which is quoted along with the Sake year, followed upon that 
year, and the Saka year thereby is distinctly described as expired. 


3 See e.g, Vol. EXT, p, 127, No, 86, and p, 128, Nos. 88 and 93. 5 See e. g. Vol. XEILYV, p. 16, No. 194, 
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chronological list in Vol. XXTV. p. 181 ff., 16 are from inscriptions marked ag spurious, and 
116 dates contain no details for exact verification; 78 other dates‘ would seem to be altogether 
irregular; and the remaining 190 dates (which include the 122 dates already mentioned) 
are either quite regular or contain only slight errors which do not prevent our ascertainine 
their exact European equivalents. And here, again, I find that, of the years of these 190 
dates, 141 undoubtedly are expired and 38 current. The result of our examination, therefore, 
so far shews that, for about every four Saka dates with expired years, we have one date 
the year of which is a current one. 


But this very general conclusion is liable to considerable modifications, when we take 
into account the different periods to which the dates belong. 


Of 30 regular dates of the classified list from 8. 534 (the year of the earliest genuine Saka 
date which contains details for verification) to S. 1000, the years of 29 dates were expired 
years, and the year of only one date was a carrent year; of 48 dates from ‘S. 1001 to 8. 1200, 
30 quote expired and 18 current years; of 15 dates from 8. 1201 to 8. 1400, 12 quote expired 
and 3 current years; and of 25 dates from 8. 1401 to the most recent times, 24 quote expired 
years, and the year of only one date is a current one. Or, taking the dates of the chronologi- 
cal list, of 41 dates from 8. 534 to 8. 1000, 40 dates quote expired years, and the year of only 
one date is a current one; of 71 dates from 8. 1001 to S. 1200, 41 quote expired and 30 current 
years; of 31 dates from §. 1201 to 8. 1400, 26 quote expired and 5 current years; and of 36 
dates from §. 1401 to the most recent times, 34 quote expired and only 2 current years. 


From these details it appears that, down to 8. 1000, the rule was to quote the Saka 
years as expired years, and that current years, till then, were quoted very exceptionally 
indeed. Afterwards we see a remarkable change. In the llth and 12th centuries the 
proportion of current to expired years is as 3 to 5, orevenas 3 to 4. During the two next 
centuries current years again are quoted much less frequently; and during the four last 
centuries the earlier practice of quoting expired years only has been re-established to such an 
extent that my list of quite regular dates contains only a single date with a current year, 
which is later than $. 1400, Had we only the Saka dates before 8. 1000 and after 8. 1400, 
the practice of the Saka era, so far as can be judged by the dates collected, might be said te 
entirely agree with the general practice of the Vikrama era. The difference between the two 
eras in the relative frequency of expired and current years is due to the Saka dates between 
5. 1000 and $8, 1400, more especially to those between S. 1000 and 8. 1200. 


The result arrived at regarding the nature of the earlier years of the Saka era, in my 
opinion, must lead us to consider as expired the years of the four dates® (of 8. 534, 716, 730 
and 789) also, the calculation of which, owing to the fact that no weekdays are given by the 
dates, has left us the choice between current and expired years. And it will be seen below 
that, in respect of at least two of these dates (those of 8. 716 and 730), this view is supported 
by the fact that the solar eclipses mentioned in them were visible in India in the expired, and 


not visible in the current years. 


a ee a ee 


4 Itshould not be forgotten that of many of the inscriptions from which these dates are taken we da not, as yet, 
possess critical editions. 

5 Down to §, 1000, the only genuine and correct date in my published lists, with details for exact verification, 
which quotes a current year, is that of the Kalas-Budrikh plates of the Yadava Bhillama III. of §. 948, Vol, XXIII, 
p. 129, No. 98. An earlier correct date, of §. 943 current, I have given in Hp. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 68. The dates Nos, 46, 
49 and 86 of the chronological list, of 8. 780, 785 and 896, which would seem to quote current years, are irregular, 
The date No. 79 of the same list, of 8. 872, contains no details for exact verification ; and the date No. 80, also of 
§. 672, is called by Dr. Fleet, on historical grounds, a quite impossible date. — Perhaps it may be noted here, what 
will be more fully shown hereafter, that of three of the principal technical expressions by which the Saka era is 
denoted in the dates —Saka-varshéshu=atitishu, Sakanripa-kul- dt ita-sanhvatsara, and Saka-varsha—so far as rerards 
the dates collected, the two first are used comparatively rarely after §. 10¢0, while the last is used more frequently 
between §. 1000 and §. 1260 than in all the other centuries together. 


6 Vol. XXIII. pp. 180, 131, Nos. 106-109, 


=- 
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In Vol. XXIV. pp. 4 and 5, I have given three dates? (Nos. 140-142) which are quite re- 
gular, except that the given year in each case falls short by 1 of the expired year te which the date 
really belongs. Thus the year of the date No. 140 is put down as Naka-sasivat 1068, but as the 
European equivalent of the date falls in May A. D. 1142, the year undoubtedly was ‘8. 1064 expired. 
To account for this, it may be supposed that the writer of the date erroneously regarded the 
(expired) Saka years as current ones, and that then, intending to give the number of expired 
years, he quoted the year which preceded the actually expired year.? This class of dates — 
my chronological list contains about 20 of them — clearly differs from dates like No, 139, ibid. 
p. 4, where wrong years have been quoted in consequence of mistakes of which it seems 
impossible to suggest a general explanation. — On the whole, my experience is that such error® 
of the writers rarely cause us any great difficulty, becanse the Saka years of the dates may 
nearly always be checked at once by the Jovian years quoted along with them, which to the 
Hindus appear to be much more famitiar than the numbers of the Saka years, and which they 
generally quote in a remarkably accnrate manner. 


Jupiter Years. 


Commencing with the date No. 44 of the chronological list of 8. 726 (Vol. XXIV. p. 185), as 
many as 322 ont of 357 dates quote the years of the sixty-years’ cycle of Jupiter to which the 
dates belong.® The 35 dates, which fail to do so, are mostly from Java, Bengal, Northern 
India, Gujarat and Kathiavad, or taken from Eastern Chalukya and Eastern Gaiiga inserip- 
tions. Although, in itself, as independent of the Saka era as of any other era, the sixty-years’ 
cycle, in practice, is closely connected with the era with which we are dealing here, because, 
from abont the beginning of the 9th century A. D., it is principally used in the very paris of 
India where the Saka era also is chiefly employed. And the use of it would seem to be even 
more common in those parts than that of the Saka era itself, because we hitherto have 
found there more dates recorded in Jovian years, without the corresponding Saka years, than 
we have Saka dates that do not quote the corresponding Jovian years. 


The regular dates which admit of exact verification shew that, excepting a date of 8. 867 
of which I shall speak below, beginning with 8. 855 (Vol. XXIII, p. 114, No. 8), the system of 
the sixty-years’ cycle followed in these dates can only be the southern luni-solar system by 
which, irrespectively of Jupiter's position, the name of the Jovian year is merely a name fora 


certain solar or luni-solar year. The case is different with the dates before S. 855, which 
require a more detailed examination. 


The date No. 55 (ibid. p. 122), of S. 726 expired and the year Subhana, corresponds to the 
4th April A, D. 804. Here Subhann, by the southern luni-solar system, cannot be connected 
with 5S. 726 expired at all, but by the mean-sign system Subhinu was current both at the 





7 The year of the date No. 143, ibid. p. 5, which at the time I had to take from a translation, is in the original 
inmsoription 1646. See Ep. Carn. Part I. p. 59, No. 100, 


* This explanation was first given by Dr. Bhandarkar, Early History, Ist ed., p. 107. — On the other hand, in the 


date No. 184 (Vol. XXIV. p. 14), the year of which appears to be really 8, 1055 current, the writer has given us 
8, 1056, probably because he considered 1055 as an expired year and wished to quote the eurrent year. 


® Years of the sixty-years’ eyele are also quoted in six earlier Saka dates of the list (from S. 169 to S. 411), but 
these are all from spurious records, The date of 8. 726, therefore, is so far the earliest genuine date, with details 
for verification, that quotes a year of the sixty-years’ cyele. Andthe only earlier instance of the oecurrence in a 


date of a year of the same cycle we seem to have in the Mahikiita (BAidami) pillar imseription of the Early Chalukys 
Mangalééa, whieh thereby would be referred to A. D. 602. See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 18. 


30 In dates of the Vikrama era the years of the sixty-years’ cycle are quoted rarely, in those of the Chédi, Gupta 
and. some other eras nos at all. 

3 Dates like No. 64 in Vol, XXIII. p. 124, and Nos. 58 and 54, dbid. pp. 121 and 122, shew that, where the year 
is Tuni-solar, the J ovian year coincides with the luni-solar year, while the date No. 188 in Vol. XXIV. p. 4, shews 
that, where the year is solar, the Jovian year coincides with the solar year. To determine, therefore, what dass 
pare containedjin a articular Jovian year, one must know what kind of calenda was used, 
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commencement of 8. 726 expired!2 and on the actual day of thedate: The date No. 108 
(ibid. p. 131) of S. 730 expired'® and the year Sarvajit, corresponds to the 27th July A. D. 808. 
Here also the year Sarvajit, by the sonthern Inni-solar system, cannot be connected: with 8. 730 
expired; and by the mean-sign system Sarvajib was current at the commencement of 8. 738 
expired, but was no longer soon the day of the date. The date No 39 (id¢d. p. 123), of S. 788 
expired and the year Vyaya, corresponds to the 16th June A. D. 866. Here Vyasa, by the 
southern luni-solar system, would be 8. 788 expired; and by the mean-sign system also Vyaya 
was ¢urrent both at the commencement ef ‘S, 788 expired and.on the actual day of the date. 
The date No. # (ibid. p. 114), of 8. 851 expired and the year Vikrita, corresponds to the 17th 
January A.D. 9380. And here, again, the year Vikrita, by the southern luni-solar system, 
cannot be combined with §..851 expired at all, while by the mean-sign system Vikyita was 
earrent at the commencement of 8. 851 expired, but was no longer so on the day of the date. 
These four regular dates, then, (the only regular dates with Jovian years before 8. 855, with 
details for verification,) have this in common that the given Jovian year, by the mean-sigm 
System, Was current at the commencement of the given Saka year. And taking this to be 
the characteristic feature of these dates, and regarding as accidental the facts that in one case 
the southern luni-solar system would suit equally well, and that in two dates the given Jovian 
year by the mean-sign system was current also on the actual day of the date, I conclude that 
the system which was followed here is the so-called northern luni-solar system. And Iam 
the more inclined to: regard: this conclusion as correct because I find that, with perhaps one 
exception, she same system is equally applicable to the other dates of my chronological list, 
before 8. 851. The exception alluded to is that of the date No. 70 of &. 888 (Vol. XXIV. 
p. 187), in the case of which the given year S. 838, as an expired year, can be connected with 
the given Jovian year DhAatri only by the southern luni-solar system,)” 


Of the dates subsequent to & 851, the date No. 61 of 8. 867 expired (Vol.. XXIII. p. 123) 
causes some difficulty. The inscription from which. that date is taken,!® first, in lines 3 and 4, 
has the words ‘the years passed from the time of the ‘Saka (or Sakas) being. eight hundred and 
sixty-seven, . . . + inthe current year Plavanga’ ;.and then, in line 45, it gives a specific 
date which commences with the words ‘in the aforesaid current year,’ and which corresponds: 
tv the 9th September A. D. 945 (in 8: 867 expired). Here the connection of the year Plavanga 
with §. 867 expired would seem really to be owing to some mistake. By the southern luni-solar’ 
system §. 867 expired would be Viévavasu (not Plavanga), while by the northern luni-solar 
system as well as by the strict mean-sign system the Jovian year that should have been quoted 
is Pardbhava, which was current both at the commencement of §. 867 expired and on the 
9th September A. D. 945, the day of the date. Now, as: the year Plavahga, by the mean-sign 
system, commenced on the 17th October A. D. 9£5, in'S. 867 expired, I formerly have assumed 
that the first statement of the inscription, in lines 3 and 4, refers to the time when the inscription 
was put up, in 8. 867 expired,,on or after the 17th October A. D. 945 when the year Plavanga 
was really current, and that the denation, to which the second part of the date in line 45 ff, 
more immediately relates, was made some time before the inscription was put up, in the 
given year §. 867 expired, but before tle commencement of the Jovian year Plavanga. But 
this explanation does not satisfy me because the use of the strict mean-sign system, the only 





12 Here and in the following dates it makes no difference whether we take the Saka year to commence with 
the Mésha-samnkrinti or with Chaitra-sudi 1. 

18 See the remarks on this date above: 

1 If we were to take $88 as a current year, the northern luni-solar system would here also apply ;. but it seems 
to me more probable that, in accordance with the general rule, the year of the date is an expired year. This dute 
would thus, in my opinion, furnish the earliest certain instance for the use of the southern luni-solar system. The 
date deserves notice also for the peculiar manner in which the Jovian year is described in it, —In the two dates of 
§. 833 and 8. 840, which immediately surround the date of 8. 888, the system followed cannot be the southern luni- 
solar system. 

15 See En. Ind..Vol. IV. p. 60 ££ 
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one by which the year Plavaiga.could be connected with (part of) ‘SB. 867 expired, has not been 
proved for the part of India where the date comes from, And another suggestion, which 
would make the words “in the current year Plavanga’ equivalent to ‘when Jupiter stood in 
the sign Mithuna,’!® appears to me equally liable to objection. 


As regards Jupiter’s place, I may state here that, besides being given in several Saka 
dates of inscriptions from Cambodia, it is recorded also in two Sonth-Indian dates!’ of my 
chronological list, the years of which are regularly named im accordance with the southern 
luni-solar system. In No, 297 (Vol. XXIV. p. 208) of 8. 1809 current and the year Kshaya, 
it is stated that on the given date, which corresponds to the 10th Janmary A. D. 1387, J mpiter 
stood in the sigm Simha. And the same position is assigned to him im the date No. 322 
(ibid. p. 205) of S. 1403 expired and the year Plava, which corresponds to the 3rd February 
A, D. 1482. These statements, as I now see, must probably be taken to nefer to Jupiter's true 
(or apparent) place; but it so happens that both Jupiter’s mean place and his true place were 
in the sign of Simha on either date.'® For (caleulated by Warren’s rules) on the 10th January 
A. D, 1887 Jupiter’s mean longitude was 48 11° 48’, and his true longitude 4s 21° 45’; and 
on the 8rd February A, D. 1482 his mean longitude was 4° 17° 9’, and his true longitnde 
4s 23° 5’. 


Solar Months. 


Beginning with the date No. 104 of 8. 944 expired, my chronological list contains 
29 dates!® the months of which are given as solar months (and the years of which therefore mast 
be solar). Of the inscriptions which contain these dates, two are Eastern Chalukya and three 
HKastern Ganga inscriptions, one is from Bengal, amd the rest are from the south of India, 
In the date from Bengal (No. 227 of 8.1141), the month is described as ‘Philguna by the 
sun’s motion’ (siryya-gatyd®° Phdlguna-diné 26). In three dates, which are in verse, no word 
for month is employed, but the sun is said to have stood in a particular sign of the zodiac. 
In 14 dates, the earliest of which is No. 185 of 8. 1003 expired, the months by such expressions 
as Mésha-mdsa, ‘the month of Mésha,’ are called after the sign of the zodiac in which the san 
happened to be; and the nemaining 11 dates, the earliest of which is No. 241 of 8. 1160, use 
the Tamil names from Sittirai#! (=the solar Vaisdkha) to Pahguni (=the solar Chaitra). 


Now, althongh the months ef these dates are solar, of 24 dates which give details no less 
than 17 quote tithis and pakshas, just as is done in dates with lunar months, and do not give us 
the civil day of the recorded solar month; 5 dates, in addition to the di#hi and paksha, also give 
the day of the solar month ; and in only two dates (one of whieh is the date from Bengal) has 
the writer confined himself te giving the day of the solar month. As most of she religious 
ceremonies are connected with certain tithis, not with civil days, this is perhaps only natural ; 
and it would seem to shew that, at least in Southern India where most of the dates come 


$$ 

18 See Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties, 2nd ed., p. 421, note 1. By the mean-sign system the year Plavanga (the 15th 
year of the cycle, counted from Vijaya) lastsas long as Jupiter’s mean place is in Mithuna (the 8rd sign). Now,, 
since on the day of the date, the 9th September A. D. 945, Jupiter’s true place was in Mithuna — Jupiter’s true 
longitude on that day, calenlated by Warren’s rules from his mean longitude 56° 50’, was 73° 14’ — it is suggested 
that there may have been a year Plavanga which lagted as long as Jupiter’s true place was in the sign Mithuna. 
But there is nothing to prove the existence of such a year; and if the writer had intended to give ue J. mpiter’s 
true place on the day of the date, he in all probability would have employed some phrase like Mithuna-sthé gurau, 
which we meet with in other dates. 

17 Jupiter’s place is often given jin dates of the Kollam era. 

18 In the case of the date No. 58 of 8, 589 expired (Vol. XXIII. p. 122), from Cambodia, I find that jon the 15th 
April A. D. 667 Jupiter’s mean longitude was 87° 1’, and his true longitude 8° 10° 28’, ¢. e., Jupiter in either case 
was in the sign Dhanus, 

18 A few.other dates, with lunar months, incidentally record that on the day of the date the sun stood in a 
particular sign of the zodiac. Of the sarnkrantis, which mark the commencement of the solar months, I shall 
+reat below. 

20 The same expression is used in line 58 of the Kamanli plates of Vaidyadéva; Mp. Ind. Vol. IL p. 888. 

21 These names of course are really the names of the lunar mqnths in which the solar months. commence, 
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from, the solar reckoning, notwithstanding the nominal use of solar months, is of little 
practical importance? _ 


As regards the civil beginning of the solar month, attention may perhaps be drawn to the 
date No. 892 of S. 1714 (Vol. XXIV. p. 4, No. 138), from which it appears that a day on 
which the sathkranti took place, by the Arya-siddhAnta, a8 late as 11h. 54m, after mean 
sunrise, was counted the first day of tthe solar month.2 


Lunar Months. 


Intercalary months, — Intercalary months are distinctly quoted only ‘in the regular dates 
Nos. 27, 28 and 96 of 8, 1121 expired, 1145 expired, and 1355 current (Vol, XXITI. p. 117 ££.), 
and in the irregular date Ne. 188 of §. 1091 expired (Vol. XXIV. p. 13). In three of these 
four dates the name of the month (Ashadha, Sriivana, and Bhédrapada) is qualified by the word 
dvitiya, and in one by prathama (pratham-Ashédha). But:the months were intercalary also in 
other dates where this'is not actually stated. Thus the month Srivana of the date No. 8 of 
8. 855 expired™ (Vol, XXIII. p. 114) was the second Srévana ; the month Jyaishtha of the date 
No. 71 of S. 1113 expired (cbid. p. 125) was the second Jyaishtha; the same month of the date 
No. 74 of 8. 1189 expired (ibid. p. 125) was the first J yaishtha ; and the month Bhadrapada of 
the date No. 41 of 8. 1332 expired (ibid. p. 119) was the first Bhidrapada. — The true and 
intercalated months are nowhere distinguished by the terms nija and adhzka, 


The pirnimanta and amanta schemes. — With the exception of apparently four dates, 
the dates in dark fortnights of which we are able to give the exact European equivalents all 
work out satisfactorily with the amdnta scheme of the lunar months. Omitting the dates from 
Cambodia, the earliest amdnta date is that of the Paithan plates of the Rashtrakdta Gévinda 
ITI. of 8. 716 (Vol. XXIII. p. 181, No. 107), and the next that of the Radhanpur plates of the 
same king of 8. 730 (ibid. No. 108). After that, the amdnta scheme is used throughout, except 
as it would seem, in a Balagathve inscription of the Western Chalukya Séméévara I. of 8. 976 
expired (ibid. p. 122, No, 56), and in a copper-plate inscription of Harihara II. of Vijayanagara 
of 8, 1318 expired (thd. No. 57). But there can hardly be any doubt that the wording of these 
two dates of 8. 976 and 8. 1813 is incorrect. With the universal agreement of all the other 
dates after S. 730, it would be impossible to admit that at the time of these two dates the 
pirnimdnta scheme could have been used in the localities where these dates come from ; and we 
possess other dates both of Sémésvara I.26 and of Harihara 11.2? — of Séméévara I. one other 
date of nominally the very same éithi28 — which shew that the scheme of the months during 
their reigns was the amédnia scheme. The probabilities, therefore, im my opinion, are that in the 
date of 8. 976, as in another date of SéméSvara I.,29 the day Sunday has been wrongly put down 
instead of Tuesday (which would make the date fall in the amdnta Vaisikha), and that in the 


date of 8.1313 the month Vaisikha has been quoted erroneously instead of (the amédnia) 
Chaitra. 


The number of pirniminta dates is thus reduced to two only, one of which, of §. 584 
(Vol. XXIII. p, 180, No. 106), is from a copper-plate inscription of the Western Chalukya 
Pulikésin IL, while the other, of S. 726 expired (ibid. p. 122, No. 55), is from a copper-plate 
inscription of the Rashtrakita Gévinda III, The first of these two dates we need not 





23 The same conclusion may be drawn from the practiee observed in dates of the Kollam era. 

38 The date also shews that the beginning of the month was calculated by the Arya-siddhAnta, not by the 
Sa rya-siddkAnta, 

4 This date shews that the system of intercalation followed in 8. 855 expired was the true system; for by the 
mean system of intercalation the day of the date, the 8th August A. D. 983, would have been the full-moon day of 
the first Bhadrapada (not of the second Srivana). 

25 In Cambodia the amdnta scheme was used in 8, 589 (Vol. XXIII. p. 122, No. 58), and, before that, in §. 548 
(ante, Vol. XXT. p. 47). 

26 Vol, XXIV. p. 7, Nos. 150 and 151, a Vol. XXIII. p. 126, No, 77, and Vol. XXIV, p. 203, No. 297, 

% Vol. XXIV, p. 7, No. 150. 29 Ibid. No. 151. 
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hesitate to accept as. correct, because: in an inscription of a later Western Clialukya 
king we have another date®° (corresponding to the 25th June A. D. 754 in S. 676 expired) 
which also can be accounted for only by the péruiménta scheme. The date of 8. 726 
expired, on the other hand, I cannot help regarding with some suspicion,. because it 
falls between the two amdnia dates, already mentioned, of 8. 716 and & 730 of 
the same king Gévinda III., which tend to prove that the scheme of the months, used daring 
that king’s reign, was the amdnia scheme. With the two other dates to guide us, we might 
well suppose that the mistake, which undoubtedly was committed in the date of 8. 1313 of 
Harihara II., was made also in the date of 8. 726. The result I consider to be that, among 
all the dates collected, there is. only the single date of 8: 584 which may confidently 


be taken to prove the use of the pirnimAnta, scheme of the lunar months in connection 
with. the Saka era,3? 


(To: be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS.. 
BROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A, C.. BURNELL.. 
(Continued from py. 242.5) 
BURNELL MSS. No.. 27. 
THE STORY OF PANJURBLI.. 


Original‘in the Kanarese character: translation according te Burnell MSS. Original, text 
and translation occupies leaves 272.t0 277 in: Burnell. MSS.. 


Transl ation.. 


Pafijurli was cursed by Narayana and was blessed by svana. Iévara made a nice 
garden which he called Nandanavana, and as the pigs destroyed it entirely, he went out to’ 
kill them; but Parvati, his wife, prevented him, and so he cursed them. 


‘Do not live near me!: Be called pigs-in the forest, and Paiijurli. in the villages! Leta 
feast and a sacrifice be performed for you,” said [évara. 


There was a woman called Gollaramma Deyar, and a man called Guru Sarapoli. They 


lived at Ejanagar on the Ghits, and had four sons, whose names were Kantu Sétti, Kadamana 
Satti, Uitoma Sétti, and-Mattu Marbala Sétti. 


The sons considered together: — “What occupation shall we follow? What shall 
we do?” 


Then one of them said:—* Let us go and trade-by sea.” 


‘Goods which are cheap in this country and dear in another country are those which we 
must procure for our commerce,” said another. 


“ What are those things which we must procure ? ”? asked his brother. 


A mast of coral, a sail of silk, and an anchor of pearl: sailors, a master, and goods to 
fill the ship, — pearls,.rubies, and diamonds,” said he.. 


‘*Can we go to Mecca, or to Macao, or to the Island, or to Cochin, or to Cannanore P” 
asked they of the sailors. ; 


9 Viz., in the Pattadakal inscription of the-time of the Western Chalukya Kirtivarman I., Ep. Ind. Vol. III. 
p. 3. An earlier ptrniménta date, 


‘corresponding to the 17th February A, D. 668 (in 8. 889 expired), we have in the 
MattewSda (f) plates of the Hastern Chalukya Vishnuvardhana IL., ante, Vol. XX. p. 9. 


| 2. So far as I know, up to the present the earliest indication, in an inscription, of the use of the pdrnimanta 
scheme we have in the date of the Majhgawamh plates of the Parivriéjaka M ahérdja Hastin, of Gupta-sarnvat 191 == 


A. D. 510-11 (Gupta Inscr. p..107); and the earliest proof for the use of the aménta scheme is furnished: by an- 
mseription from Cambodia of §..549 ==A, Di 626-27, referred to above. 
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‘¢ There is no difficulty at all in going where you like,” said the sailors. 
Then they traded by the sea for two years. 


‘However much we try we cannot even gain three pagodas, and there has been no profit 
by our trade. What shall we do now P” said they. 


‘Tat ns trade in bullocks,” said one. 
So they traded in bullocks. 


‘Where do bullocks come from ? And whence do cocks come ?” asked they. 


“ Cocks come from Kokada, the elephant from Anegundi (Vijayanagar), and bullocks from 
the Ghats,” they were told, and so they went to buy bullocks. 


They kept three hundred rupees in a bag and tied up three hundred rupees in their upper 
garments. They went to the herd of cows. There were three thousand bullocks, but they 
found only two good ones amongst them. They asked the price. 


«A thousand rupees for the front leg, and a thousand rupees for the hind leg. Altogether 
two thousand rupees,” said the Ganda. 


‘© What is there important about them?” asked they. 


“There are certain points in oxen, viz. a white tail, a white spot on the forehead, and 
points in the four legs, a white tongue, a bent horn and a certain colour in the belly. These 
are the points in these oxen,” said the Ganda. 


‘We want to buy such,” said they. 

So the Ganda sold the oxen to them. 

“hough you have bought the oxen, I do not give you the rope,” said he. 

“ Let that be: there is our master, one Karenki Balla] of Kuky4li,’* said they. 


They went there, and the Balla] said to them : — “ You had better cut in pieces very long 
cloth and tie the oxen together with it and bring them.” 


They did so, and descended the Ghats. There was one Pergadi (Vokketinar) of 
Kallabotti, and they wens to his village. There was a jack-tree in front of the house, a wide- 
spreading tree, giving good shade. So they stood under the tree in the shade, but the 
herdsmen said: — “‘ You cannot let your oxen lie ander that tree, nor can you stand there.” 


‘Why not?” asked they. 
_“ There are three hundred unripe fruit on the branches and a thousand fruit below, which 
belong to our master. If you steal them, you will incur the curse of Paiijuarli.” 


“Tt is said that unripe fruit bears a curse but not ripe fruit,” replied they, and tied their 
oxen to the trunk of the tree, cut off the fruit, ate the inner part, and gave the oxen the skin. 
Then they took their oxen and went to the bidu at Kukya]i Karahge, where they gave their oxen 
beth rice water and ordinary water, and tied them up. But the oxen disappeared from that place. 
They had been tied up at night, but could not be found in the morning. As they could not find 
the oxen, they referred to the prasna book, from which they found that as they had disregarded 
what the herdsmen of the didu had said and had mocked them and had stolen the jack-fruit and 
eaten them, the Bhita of the place had followed them and caused the bullocks to disappear. 
But if shey prayed and worshipped the Bhita, they would find their oxen. 


“ How are we to worship the Bhita ?” asked they of the astrologer. 


« There is one Kantu, a Pombada by caste; call him and give him betel-nut for the sake 
of the Bhita. If you do this, you will find your oxen. Also, if you give him rice on Tuesday 
so that he may perform a feast on the following Tuesday, you will find your oxen,” said the 
astrologer. Next day they called Kantu the Pombada, and gave him rice on that very Tuesday. 
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Next day the oxen were found tied up in the same place as before. The villagers and the 
Ballal met together, and Kantu the Pombada said: — “I can dress and personate the Bhita 
and take the rice, but as no feast has ever been performed for that Bhita, how am I to tell you 
his origin and his history ?”’ 


“If you do not know, we will tell you,” said Karetki the Balla] of Kukyali. 


' So Kantu dressed and personated the Bhita, but said he did not know how to make up the 
. Bhita’s face.” 


‘‘ Tf you do not know how to make up the Bhfita’s face, you had better take a look at my 
pig’s face and make yours up like that,” said the Ballal. 

So Kantu looked at the pig’s face and made himself up like that. 

“If you do not know the history of the Bhiita, there is my squirrel, ask it, and! sing like. 
him,” said the Ballal. 


The squirrel sung and Kantau learnt its song and sang like it. Thus was the feast and 
sacrifice performed, and the Bhiita possessed Kantu. 


“There are many great people in the Hastern Countries. I will go to them and get a 
feast and sacrifice,’’ said the Bhita. 


‘‘ You get only a vow from the poor, but a feast and sacrifice from the rich,” said the 
Ballil. ‘‘ If you go to a forest you will be called a pig, but be a Bhita, that is, the master of a 
thousand people. Tavara has given you authority to killa man, who was to have lived 
twelve years more, if he had not disregarded you! So great a Bhita are you.” 


“TI go to the Hastern countries,”’ said the Bhita, 


He went to the temple of Véhketa Ramana at Tirupati, where he did not cease to cause: 
the Garuda Vahbana to turn round, 


“ What is the matter?” asked the god. 


Then a man became possessed, and said :—“ I am a servant of Nirdyana, and I came here 
to get a feast and a sacrifice.” 


Then Véhkata Rimana saw the Bhita, and came to know that he was a servant of 
Narayana. 


“You shall be called Kala Bhairava or Nija Kanta, and sit on my right in the middle of 
the hill ; so take a vow before me,” said the god. 


A building was made there, and the Bhita was called Kala Bhairava or Nija Kanta, and 
got a, feast and sacrifice, 


“J want to go to the superior gods, and get blessings from them,” said the Bhita. ‘ I 
go to Darmasthéla.’* 


He went there and blinded the Bhatta who carried about the god, and soa panchdyat was 
called by the villagers and Hobalis, and a man became possessed. 


“What is it ?” asked they of him. 


He said: — ‘* This Bhita is a servant.of Niriyana. He stood at the right side of Vénkata 
Ramana at Tirupati, took vows before the god, and was called Kila Bhairava, and he asked 
the god what he would give him, and the god asked him what he wanted. And so he replied: 
a place on his right side from the upper part of the Ghits to the lower countries, so that he 
might make the people fill his treasury.” 

“How are a feast and sacrifice to be performed for you 2” asked the god. 


**My name shall be Annappa, and a feast and sacrifice shall be performed for me after 
your feast,” said he. 
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Thus was a gus built for the Bhita on the right side of the god, and there he stayed and 
got a sacrifice and a feast. 


He took vows before the god, and said he would go to otber temples and villages. He 
came to a temple at Képadi. 


He made the god's elephant sick, and would not let the god’s image be mounted upon the 
elephant to go in procession. When all the villagers were called together and made an 
inquiry, a certain man became possessed, 


‘“‘T was called Kala Bhairava in Tirupati, and Annappa at Dharmasthila. I stood on the 
right side of the god, and made the people give me vows iirst. I want to have the same rights 
in this place also,” said he. 


Then the villagers built a gudt om the right side of the god and a feast and a sacrifice were 
performed, and he was called Pafijurli. Then he came to the didy at Kalle,and made a cow 
and a calf sick. When this was referred to in the prasna-book, it was found to be the work of 
this Bhita, and that a sacrifice and a feast were to be performed to avert the evil. The people 
made offerings to him, and the sickness was cured. 

There were Ait Ullaya, Chikkarafya Ullaya, Banaraéya Ullaya, and they had two sisters, 
Padupila and Jakama Deyar. Their husband’s name was Hebbiri Ballal, who presented 
the younger wife with a jewel for her neck, and a quarrel arose between the women. Then 
the elder made an oath: — “O Pafijurli, if you will kill my sister, I will build for you a 
gunda, and present you an image of a pig made of bell-metal and of silver too. I will perform 
a feast with one hundred and twenty cocoanut leaves, and with tender cocoanuts, and with 
one hundred and twenty cocks.” Next day Patijurli made the younger wife sick; he broke her 
legs and hands, and was about to cause her death, when an outcry of men and women arose. 
The younger called to the elder sister : — ‘“‘ Will you see me die P”’ 

“T asked you, O Pafjurli, to kill her when I was angry. You made her sick, but I do not 
want you to kill her. Release her this once, and let her live. Do not kill her,” prayed the 
elder sister. | 

Then her brother Ait Balla! became possessed - 


“ You prayed one way before, and now you pray another way. I will kill you both,” said 
the Bhita, and he killed the two women in one night. They were burnt together in a large 
paddy field called Janananda Bakyir. The funeral ceremony was performed, and then Hebbiri 
Ballal came and said : — “ Although yon quarrelied and are dead,.you two women, the feast 
which was promised must be performed.” 

So he built a gunda, made a car, and performed a feast with one hundred and twenty 
cocoanut leaves, one hundred and twenty tender cocoanuts and with one hundred and twenty 
seers of rice-flour. Then the Bhita was call Pafijurli of Kalya, 

He left that place, went to Chembukal, and reached the temple of Vinéyaka, when the 
feast was about to be finished. A man became possessed of the Bhiita and said that he wanted 
a feast and sacrifice. 

“If you area Bhita, you must give a proof,” said the villagers. 


“Tt will suffice if you inquire of Mahanikali,” said he. 

When they asked Mahaikili, she said that he had. been to many places, had given many 
many proofs, had stood at the right side of the god, aud had. got feasts. ‘‘ So have I heard. 
Therefore, it is not necessary to shew a sign here as well,” said she. 

‘¢ Tf you will make this place-a ecleprased one, we' will build you a sénam on the right side 
of the god, and perform a feast and sacrifice,” said. the people. He made this place known to 
the four countries, and got many vows. 
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“T shall make the people bring vows both for you and me,” said he. 


A temple was built, and a car was made at the right side of the temple. A feast and a 
sacrifice were performed, and he was called Pafijurli of Chembukal. After that he used to 


get feasts and sacrifices from every house, following the ropes of the bullocks and the relations 
of women. 


BURNELL MSS. — No. 28. 
THE STORY OF VODILUTAYA, 


Original in the Kanarese character ; translation according to Burnell MSS. Original, text 
and translation, occupies leaves 278 to 280. 


There was a woman named Gollaramma Deyar, and aman named Eka Salyar, who 
had a son called Balu Sénava. When he was a pretty little child, and suckling, his mother 
died, and when he was old enough to eat rice, his father, too, died. Seven years passed 
over him, and when ten or twelve years had passed, he put his mother’s ashes on a golden 
plate and his father’s on a silver plate, and said he wanted to go to the Ganges to throw 
them into it. He heard that the Ganges lay to the north, and said: —“No one has seen it as 


yet.” - But Nardyana Sénava, his brother-in-law, had seen the Ganges, and so he called 
Niriyana Sénava to his house, and said :— 


“‘T have heard that you have been to the Ganges. How far is it and what is it like ?” 


‘*T will tell you. There is the Mah’ Gangé and the Mani Gaigé, the beantifal Ganges 
in the north for sin and Ramé$war for crime, When I went to the Ganges, I had an iron 
stick as long as a man, and when I returned back and reached home it was decreased by half 
a cubit. I crept on my belly for a month, on my knees for two months, and on my hannches 
for three months. It was a gloomy road with pits in it and deserted as well. For four 
months’ journey, there was a tiger waiting to seize any one who tried to pass. For five months’ 

journey, there were the black serpents called Sahkapila. I went on enduring all these 
difficulties, and have returned back ; you will have to go through the same,” 


Knowing that he would have to suffer all these dangers, he started for the Ganges with 
ten or twelve persons, and reached it after passing all the dangers. There was a temple 
called Jagamantami in the Ganges, and there he offered a vow. .He bathed there at the 
tirtha, and be cast the ashes into the water, and he took sandal. 


There was a Bhita, called the Great Vodilutaya. 
“T shall go along with you,’’ said the Bhita, 


*T will not tell a Bhita, who wishes to come with me, not to follow me, and I will not tell 
a Bhiita, not willing to come with me, to follow me. Ifyou are willing to come, you may come 


along with me,’’ said Balu Sénava. “ But, if you come with me, how can a feast be performed 
for you?” 


** As I follow you, a frame of bamboos of the height of the sky and another of the breadth 
of the world must be made. Sheep must be killed and put in a pan, a thousand torches made 
of sticks of the areca palms, balls of rice heaped on bamboo mats, fowls must be killed and 
heaped on a pan, tender cocoanuts cut and a pot of toddy presented,” said the Bhita. 


**] will give you what you ask: do you follow me,” said Balu Sénava, (and in due course) 
he returned home from the Ganges. 


He came to the bidu of Idakajé Margal. He built a sdnam like a palace. 
“And now a feast must be performed,’ said Balu Sénava. 


He dug twelve rows of cucumber beds for the feast of the Bhita. 


He planted cucumber 
seeds, 


Cucumbers of the colour of squirrels were produced. He counted them daily. 


# 
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Balu Sénava had three daughters called Vopotti, Kinnanté, and Saraswati. He set 
them to watch the cucumbers, and once, during their daily counting, one cucumber was not 
to be found. 
“What is the cause of my not finding the cucumber?” asked he of his daughter 
V opotti. 
‘IT do not know,” said she. 
He asked Saraswati. “Ido not know,” said’ she. 
And he asked Kinnanté. ‘‘I do not know,’ said she. 


“ Don’t you know, any of youP” asked he. “If none of you know, let it be discovered 
by the Great Vodilutiya,”’ said he. 


Next day Vodilutaya killed Kinnanté and Vopotti, and then Saraswati grieved very much. 


“Hiven if the cucumber was stolen, do not kill this daughter also: she is as a medicine for 
the whole family. I shall do as I have promised,” prayed Balu Sénava. 


He built a sénam like a palace. He sprjnkled about a thousand sérs of rice-flour. He 
planted a plantain-tree to the south of the sdnam. He gave food to a thousand people. He 
planted an areca-tree to the north, and he performed,a feast with a thousand torches of the 
areca-tree ; he killed sheep and put them in a pan; hecut open tender cocoanuts, killed 
fowls and heaped them up; he made a round frame as broad as the world, and another as 
high as the sky. Thus did he perform the feast for the Bhita. This was the feast performed 
for the Bhiita at Idakajé Margal. 

‘OQ Bhita, protect the men and the women of the world! Accept your festival and stay 
in this world!’ prayed Balu Sénava, Judge between the false and the true with justice. 
Take only a vow from the poor anda festival from the rich, from the southern to the 


northern countries.” 
(To be continued.) 


NARSINH MEHETANUN MAMERUN. 
A Porm By PREMANAND. . 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GUJARATI WITH NOTES BY MBS. J. K. KABRAJTI, 
(Concluded from p. 21.) 
Canto XITI. 


440 With haste the Lord of Vaikunth started up, crying, ‘“ Whereis my eagle, where is my 
eagle P” 
And said Chaturbhuj* to his wife, “ Come Chatura,2® the wicked Nagars have discovered 
my plans.2/ 
Be quick ; fill up his basket: Narsinh, the Nagar, is my worshipper. 
The mob is very obstinate and there is no help (for us) but to go, so you go first with all 
the necessary articles. 
445 Go and adorn her person®® with goodly ornaments: for her hands, golden bracelets and 
faultless gems. 
Do not forget to take with you all the requisites (for a mésdé/un) in kind and in cash, for 


my servant is very importunate. 
Take a good many clothes made by clever hands, each more valuable than the other ; 





% The four-handed, 2% T.e., clever one, used here for alliteration. 


% It is not clear what the god exactly means by saying AEATMR AMT WEA TTT, but this is the literal 


translation, 
6 It may be “ your person” justas well as “‘her person,” but the meaning isthe adornment of Kunvarbii. 
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Such as have never been dreamt of, whose names are not even known: bring such with 
you, shaking off sloth. 
Let them be beyond the conception of Brahma himself ..... .2°” 
450 Saying this, the Lord of Lakshmi proceeded on his way and arrived hither, bringing with 
him numberless bundles, 
Seeing the distress of his worshipper Narsiih, the Ancient One started up and rushed 
(to his help). 
The Lord of the strong bow was dressed as a merchant and Lakshmi as a merchant’s wife, 
The son of Nand had his eagle with him, who carried the bundles on his head. 
Sri Gépal was seated in a chariot, and the air resounded with the tread of the bullocks 
and the jingling of their bells. 
455 The people did not recognise the Lord of the Universe®® as he went on with some ten or 
twenty servants. 
Every one wondered who he was, as the god entered the mandap. 
When the mace-bearers cried, ‘‘ Make way,” the Nagar community came forth to see 
(And said): “ This is some rich merchant that has come, bringing a great many bundles.” 
But nobody knew the Lord of the Three Worlds, since he was dressed as a vanik.™ 
460 Alighting from his chariot, Hari walked amongst the assembled guests. 
The god whom all the six orders of devotees cannot even discover, and whom the hus- 
band of Umfya (himself) adores ; 
Whom no amonnt of knowledge or meditation or devotion could reveal: such a god went 
barefooted (through the assemblage), 
The great King of the Fourteen Worlds is turned into a draper for the Méhta’s sake. 
His coat is sprinkled over with saffron water, and his turban’ wrapped with oblique folds 
(like a Vania’s). 
’ 465 He wears ear-ornaments studded with diamonds, and the lines at his eyes reach his very 
ears.32 
He has thrust a pen at the back of his ear, and has taken the name of Damidar the 
dr aper. 
His robe is of fine and yet rich cloth, and Hart walks slowly along. 
On his shoulders the god has a plaid, the two ends of which he holds in his hands. 
All the ten fingers are full of rings, and his feet are entirely covered with socks. 
470 He has a number of servants with him, some of whom carry pouches, 
Many servants are round him to do his bidding, Odhav** carrying his goj-measure® for 
him. 
Kamala Rant walks behind the god, and all eyes are fixed on the séthdni.36 
The pride ofthe Nigar women is humbled, for the lady’s appearance is like that of the 
moon and the sun, 
The bright head-ornament greatly becoming the beautiful forehead, : 
And a diamond bracelet glistening on her wrist. 
475 Her large eyes beam with intelligence, sparkling like a number of Ahanjan birds canght in 
a net. 
The crescent of her (upper) I is coral-red, and the braided hair on her head abundaat. 
She has on armlets and necklets, and strings (of pearls) and a most glistening nose-ring. 
Her waist is jingling with small bells, worn over her many-coloured séri, 
The anklets on her fair feet look resplendent, while the bells on her toes jingle as she goes. 
480 The arms are covered with bangles: Mercy herself has come in the guise of a merchant’s 


wife. 
28 Half a line seems to be missing here. 36 A different epithet of the god is used in each line. 
% 47TH, a member of the trading class. 82 The black lines of beauty drawn with kajat. 


88 Odhava was a friend and constant companion of Krishna. 
% The goj-measure is about 4 of a yard. 85 Fem. of s¢th, a rich man. 


¥ 
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The assemblage feel enamoured of Lakshmi and of her two servant-maids, Lalfté and 
Visalkcha. 
As the god of gods approached with his wife the M&hta at once recognized him. 
And went up to meet him, saying, “ You are welcome Sath Samalia.’26 
As they met, said the beauteous Sam :— “ Do not mention my name openly. 
485 Beware, lest you proclaim the fact of my being here; you may spend whatever you like 
(and) 
Gratify the wishes of Kuavarbal.”” Saying so, Ranchhéd took his seat. 
Then, in the hearing of the whole assemblage, Hart said these words :— 
“ Go, Séthant, and mitigate her sufferings, by pressing Kuavarbai to your heart.” 
As he said this, Kamala walked forth and pressed Kuavarvaht to her heart. 
490 “My sweet, do not shed tears ; call your mother-in-law : where is she ?” 
Two or four Nagar women, who were near, felt their pride humbled to see her beauty. 
The véhvdn questioned Kamala thus:— “ What relative are you to the Méhta ?’’ 
Then in lucid accents spoke the Séthini these sweet words smilingly :— 
‘*Véhvan, did you not know us? You are Brahmans, so are we Vaniis. 
495 We ixade in clothes, and have stores of our own; we get much help from Narsith. 
We take gold from the Méhtaji, and with it carry on trade in clothes. 
We are come to provide the maternity gifts and to fill the empty basket with gold. 
We have brought every article that the Méhta sent for.” 
So saying sat down the Séthani, while the Nigar women were breathless with expectation. 
500 Sending for the Véhvai, Srirang Méhéti, Sri JadGrdi met him with affection. 
While all the Nagars felt astonished, the Ocean of Mercy filled up the empty basket, 
And said to the Méhta : — “ Distribute the gifts with due care,” 


Refrain. 


“ Distribute the gifts with due care,” saith the beanteous Sim, 
“ And if anything is wanting, bid us, your servants, (bring it).’’ 


aSy YB FY, TT Marat. wt Are. 
440 aout Sat Fr Fasate, wes, sat, wes WH TAM FS savant, Ts sar ger 
Fat Tta art, qarett &. 
Seq, AIT, SITHA TW AWA, TE ATT war as tare weit t, art wast zak 
are area siretr. Start z. ee 
AIS TTT aN A ae, era ret Belt ater TT GAT TSS MA, Aaa asst Fr 
UTsit- ATT 2. 
HT TIT SS HL, FATT TT AE, ie ahs we Cy Far at Tras t, TAR BT A Fat Arssk. 
weft st ATat. 455 star stlower vet srratar & aret areitat Ta 
445 ery 8a Ginet, TT aE Art TT Trane fra z. . 
SE sity are. ee sits sti fra are 2, vy strear det 
ta % area dae ca Stat, fa ws HUT Ta Ig &- Oy escisseeg soos 
ater. SST eS THT TATA Te SHAT STAT 
arc acrt star sat qvat, stdin ca Hut RT Rares Hla VAreat T saaetra MIFST 
TACT TTT. ay rset &. oe 
SATT AY TT TS, ATA HT TT AS, StT Sts a Sle AT STH Strat Zs, err ary TWA 
aait & Sarit. wa @. 


Sia ver Sir arc as way * FF 
450 art ge dteat aaa art, are ward at 
wat sarsat; seta WSS AT sett. 


460 wx waceat saete , Str TAT Alt sate z. 
VEVTTT Uleat AT SAT, WA TAAae 
strcra zt. 


% Samalié is a name of Krishna, but is in common use among Vaniis. 


87 Something has been left out here. 


38 The metre changes here. 
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TW AA aA ae TIA’ F et aeart 


ara @. 
SH ATE Saat aera t, Fear ae war 
Fars z. 
art Wa Rac siz zt owas att saa 
Bitz zt. 
465 are aoe at werat %& Na waa waar 
STSsit &. 
wa sat at aret % arm wa erate 
Sreir 3. 
arr srry cent art & ett eox_y eT 
Veet z. 
ary qsst sist ate % Aa Ser aars 
ery. 
fazt Fees stiuedie % art atat tear 
ATABT &. 
470 TMT TTT S ae tat ae wats 
ara &. 


a Saray Sarat at t, ATTA erepar WHT 
TM gs war weit zt aT wre sear 
aarery &, 
Saar aTaTrairat aPyars &, Bet Say ake FT 
ae &. 
WE ATS TAC SST TAR, TT Ara wast 
Brat &. 
475 rare arat Gas ast, RY Gast eat 
ares &. 
S spat ala qarasr & 
rarest &. 
SHAT WHAT Tose, TH TAT rH ars? 
met TAR SIT SeTK T, TeTTS Tata Grete 
Hin Ta TIS WA, Fea waz qe 
arr @. 
480 Sra GSe AAA ANTAL, Ata Ae SF size 
ater sar sara Farce %, werar faarar F 
wqarar &. 
sear Aas Fath FT et, Aga att swear, 
aoa &. 
HS wMlsay Ws Best, Feat Argasitt 
WeTar &. 


qeaRH SIT Fy 





ASA MIM FIC WAT ars gata Say 
ara &. 
485 ve ara stad wears, aatt BH steer e 
wacay z. 
HIATT FT RS %; TA HE For Tiss z 
TS aT we aproat kt, et aaa area F 


Twat z. 
Bt Tere Fag ArT VT Hararess oeiatig 
aray &. 
Us Rear HAs seat X, Hararss wetsaig 
“terat %. 
490 are atet Tate ate, eet gals ant 
arg z. 
wer aradsit Fae & WE wr Fea 
MSAHTT &. 
Farr HAVA TAS %, Rear aa anaes 
Osi. 
Hina at swag art, wae eats atear 
aartr TZ. 
Sear sae sf aT AAT B aA avery sz 
aqroryaar &. 
495 Fare staat Ft aret V sve sire aware 
aret &. 
STAT TAT AsaTsla STAT TAT Fare Arg sat 
ararg &. 
star streat Hares ATA e, set Ara FAA 
war @ 
AIT AH Tea ATA, Aa Bear wary 
area &. 
we wet Fat ser t, ae arnt ae 
TAT =z. 
500 Sear after RBar Fase & ms Hear ft 
Tete &. 
eat aera war TE AMIT @, ST AAS Herr 
ATT Z. 
Heat BE TATATST F, WHat HT Trt =. 


THT, 
eparredt wet FeTTo TF HS ST TTA. 
qt qe F ATs, AAT ATHAT TVG ATA &. 


Canto XIV. 


505 The Méhété sent for his daughter and said :— “See here, the basket is filled with gold. 
Give gifts to all the Nagar community : such an opportunity will not occur again.”’ 
With kunkdévat® in hand, the daughter went up to the mother-in-law, 
And laughing, said proudly :— “Madam, distribute the gifts. 
You were abusing the Vaishnav and saying ‘“‘ What gifts will he, the pauper, give ? 
510 You were ridiculing the tulast and the tél, but see they have won (the love of) Sri 


Gopal. 


See the earnings of the poor, where the heart is given to the praise of Hari. 





89 Cup of kunkwnh. 
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If you desire more things than you have laid down, you may ask for them.” 
Hearing this speech of Kuhvarvahi, the mother-in-law called forth the priest and the 
priestess. 
Worshipping at their feet with pigdnt in hand, Kuhvarbil brought forth eight articles of 
clothing for them. 
515 Then seeing a crowd of Nagars (approaching), Vanmali folded up his plaid ; 
He went up to where the basket was, and began selecting the clothes, after undoing the 
_ bundles. 
Méhétajt said:— Here, daughter, give your father-in-law (this) pémri. 
Folding up these gold-embroidered clothes, place the golden armlets upon them. 
Go and hold them before your husband, and return with your eyes cast down. 
520 Give away whatever your mind wishes, do not take a step backwards,” 
Then the jéih and jéthdni® were invited, and all the eight clothes brought to them. 
And as she (Kunvarbal) bowed with affection before the diyar and dérdni,“! the busattyé 
said these words: y 
‘¢ All the nine treasures must be (ready) where Narsinh is concerned,” and sat obsti- 
nately refusing what was offered. 
It was when they gave him five gold méhér that he allowed the distribution to proceed, 
525 Next the nandé2 stopped the proceedings, and Kuivarbél went up to her father, with the 
two-téld bracelets, and appeased her with ten-¢éld ones. 
Then she gave all the sixteen articles*® to her mother-in-law, and bowed down to her : 
At which the grand-mother-in-law was highly angered, and censured the whole family. 


Refrain. 


The old woman censured. the whole family, “* Now I won’t accept any gifts” (said she). 
580 Should my daughter-in-law supersede me, the oldest relative ?”? 


Het Ae F, WT ATS. 515 qs area vis ait art, Teri 
505 Rea aerat Math, ser THT Ora VrrgT Ae, Peuabies e a awarét, SY wis ser aa 
Fert aT Ts ane, Bra ATAT TAT HTT sat. 
Pak ATA all are wa TE aa. ears He Far Sent, Tat ait Tet. 
are andr WS attach, arestt gal sera Fei oe SEE ae Bt SN Ste 


Hey. ~ (4 an x 2 o~ 
ee Se ls anata aval FE wa Te, Aras Wey Tot wer. 

ppb fais lpaliordk & lbs Babs Gabler aeemeht TTT ari we na rae Tt 
LO att Farzal gears are, Gr Ta AHA TITS. Ree ce = he ee 
Sait Kare gaes ah, ste F ear TT weit SANS SGN eee lee ae St ata 


sit wearit aren ea aot at ait Bar; | A Se es se 
aecrvett. a Isat Tet sak, SACS AT aTerar 

aivedt sat gear art arae ast air Bee, nt cal eee co oe 
arch. Sot ATTA MAT TIAN, TAT AST es ATT, 

sara acat ere swrsqger arcat aT TT Tate Saat Sat, TST TetraT Aree 
atroft. arat. 


ee EE 
409 The eldest brother of Kunvarbii’s husband and his wife, 
41 The youngest brother of Kuovarbai’s husband and his wife. Busatiyé is the pet name for diyar. He, being 
e youngest brother, and a mere boy, the girl-wife is on terms of friendship with him, whereas she has to observe 
a certain decorum towards the whole family from their being her husband’s elders, He carries her messages to 
her parents-in-law and even to her husband, and is allowed to be her companion and playmate. Hence his claim for 
a better gift. . 

42 Bldest sister of Kunivarbat’s husband. Nandtis poetical for 77. Itappears that she was presented first 
with pair of bracelets of gold weighing two élés, but she refused to accepts them, and was given another pair 
weighing ten tébis. 

48 See note S1, p. 105. 
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525- Geert wrdte stzardt, Sacare tar aa aa arcat ASHTE SINT, VT HREAAT abit 


sqrt. facecnre. 
Tara Tae aral, Ta ara sist Aas. THT, 
sea TAA Ses WNT, Tees Aha facenre Shir Srarex, ss Teeraelt Fes ae. 
THETIC. 530 at qear saree ae, FE ATS Bat cet. 
Canto XP. 


Knowing of the anger of the elder véhudz Lakshmijt went up to her, 
And, placing a precious plaid on her shoulders, appeased her wrath : 
At which there were cries of acclamation in the mandap and women began to sing, 
(Saying), “ Call this (real) mésdlun that the Méehétaji gives, all others are but trash.” 
535 Hach one called forth her relatives as best suited her : 
To see such wished-for things, they called each other actively. 
And women flocked up, each thinking she would take the best cloth she liked. 
All the four communities walked up and went into the mandap. 
540 And Sri Vanmilt, folding up his plaid, went up to them. 
The Méhta stood performing on the idl, while the vérdgis stood singing, 
And the grand-mother-in-law stood instructing Kuhvarbéi how to distribute the 
presents. 
‘Sri Rang’s priest Simal got white séldn,44 
Hémji and Khémji, two other priests, got some ten things placed on their shoulders. 
545 Kabhé4 to some, and pdmrt and patké,“4 and names I cannot enumerate. 
Some get mugtan4 some pitdmbér,44 some get cotton sélén‘4 only. 
Magidn dérién and asdvli4 are given to some, to some séldn and patid and sd :44 
While the gold fringed turbans that are given glisten brightly. 
Péyajdmd, nimé and pachhédi#4 and robes with tassels. 
550 A shower of clothes appeared to come down, since the Ocean of Mercy himself had 
turned draper. 
Beautiful ornaments for the arms and wrists, and rings for the fingers. 
Necklaces dangling with innumerable pearls, and pendants. 
Some get waist-bands, some bracelets, some are adorned with chains. 
Some get golden wristlets, and earrings such as fascinate the mind. 
595 After the gifts of the men were disbursed, the women-folk were called forth, 
Their fore-heads being marked with /sunlu,4> various kinds of clothes were placed on 
each one’s shoulder. 
Gangavahn‘? is given a gajidn?,46 Sundarvahnu‘? gets a séliin,s6 
The black colour of which well becomes their fair skins. 
Chhabilivahu gets a heavy chhdyal,“* in colour red and white. 
560 Kédavahu is given a kalghér, and Prémvahn a patéli.s® 
Ram-kunvar and Krishna-kunvar receive precious ghat.46 
Chhélvahn is given only some chhint,*6 and Nanivahu some néj.4 
Panvahu wears pitémdar*® . . 1. 4 ww eK 
Ripkuivar gets a red séyi, and Dévkuavar is in a pet. 
565 Samkuiivar receives a gold-bordered sé]i%, Sankarvahu a bodice for home-wear. 
Lakshmivabu and Lachhavahy and Lalvahu — each receives a patélin, 
Jasméda, Jasida, Jivi, Jamuna and Janki and many other vahus® 





44 Allnames of clothes. 4 Kunkw paste is applied as a sign of good luck, see note 69, page 101. 

46 All names of clothes, for explanation, see notes to Canto VI. 

«7 It may be noticed that the poet enters fully into alliteration here (Gangiivahu gets a gdjidné and Snndarvahu 
a adjéin, and so forth), which I have tried to show by giving the original names of the clothes; for explanation 
of each article of clothing, see notes to Canto VI, : 


48 The text is unintelligible here. 49 For the termination vahwu, see note 48, Part I, 
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Stand dressed either in a new sdé7? or a bodice. 
Man-bai and Vélvahu and Rathbhavati and Raiya — 
570 All take off their old and put on new clothes, placing their babies down. 
While Chhabila sits at the chhdé (basket), giving away whatever is required, 
Measuring out gajédn and gajidni*®a with his gaj, he sits cutting them out, 
Giving away for bodices and for sdrits, péi and pitambar and utlas and aibar4°a 
* % % #*# % 50 
575 Sdrts and plaids, both being gold-embroidered, glisten together, 
White séld% studded with spots of saffron have gold borders al] around. 
Chandrakalé looks well in a mérvi and Diyar (P) in a daridi, 
Utlas five-striped,®! and gold and silver coins for ornaments, 
Some get akdti,*2 others 207? and necklaces of great value. 
580 Some are given bhamri,® some sénid,®3 and some little golden flowers® for the head. 
Some women fold their palms and ask the Méhéta for a necklace, 
While others hold their little ones before the Méhta, 


Refrain. 


Before the Méhta some hold their little ones, thinking he would give them something, after 
every one has received her wished-for gift, 
Thus the reproach of the sésartydn*4 is removed, Kutvarbal is (considered) lucky in her 
parent. 
wea 24 A. TT Hare, ait Here Hat Git aie atarest STAT St 
“Oo “Oo oy ~ ° ~ AN aw fay 
= : ; HAR Het F Al Hew Pela aa Ae sir. 
aot carer Claret Srett, wera Te STE | 55 Seer gee TT ASA SAT ArT St. 
are dice ale gat Shett wasreawrsit. ata aT SIT grat, TeaRes arat ara sft. 


SHA Ta ASAT sre Ara S crarsht. star vex wafer ast, Mee TEA ATT S- 
araTe & Aearsiig, ater ed wrest. TE AH See ATH, ATS anTTG AS St. 

‘535 Ota Wearat aut svat St sat anaes. Saat TSA Tras Ac wre Wat aeat AT. 
aa areRra TerAtt tell, AST ASAE. | 5¢g ate ask Hea At, Wa TET Ttat aft. 
Be AT aa AE ATCA, Ae AT ATA St. art SA Hoy Hay Arca Tay ae a. 
Pa ATH SAS. et, TA AAT ATT So TeX Ses srdi, aay TEA are at. 

Tee sit. P ey weed art ag at Statae Fee ark Tar are sit. 

AC IT TS ACH Bret Ast AST Aras? STH wat ae, tare cars si. 


™ pane = a EE Seen ST 6G aA Bars as, TATIS Tats a. 
x ~ ~ rat n & = Slo = Tate air. 
Hearst Sar ares Tas ArT Fert site sit. AATTSAT bigs sll Laan 
qSNG HITT HE Tit da St SETS HATE [SAT STAT SATTAAL TST ST. 
attirat aaes Heat Wat west Sar ait. aT are t ae ast Tet St TET Si. 
Sait Gast Aa Tear TTT Awat st. arrarea Faas T Varsar F Testi sft. 





B45 aay ar amet cent, are a TE Tomy af. | O70 Bat ares Tar Feereat, Sat gat weet St 
aia Fret AI Marat are Tet qear st. erat set Sate TT, area a ae aft. 
Hafratt Sst AAAS BIT, Tost TH aes st mere Tae sts TsO ATT ST. 
aes hay qreaereit are Wa aren wares sit. Tz Warat Tas sige saver 5 aire ait. 
arasrar starr Arar TSSt ares sersir ait Wet ara Tair gasstsit F atte sit. 

550 ger act a qcare ata Fat a He | 575 arse went sect arma Tex sit ait. 

arg ait. RAT SHI Great AT aceit RTT RIT Sr. 
CET araay Bra Pet Fe aietsit ort SH. SHO Aes SM, Risa FT St 
STE Arers Aressrett scar Arat stars sit. NIST TWAT TET ALITT SAT SATA ater ST. 
4% Sea note 45, p. 282, 5 The text is more or less unintelligible. 
51 Here again the text is not clear. 52 Neck ornaments, 


58 Head ornaments. 5 The husband’s relatives. 
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Rat HT Rll Bet WaT AE Aes Sit. ang, 
580 ater rath ata Set Sassi ata Se st. si? arom sre até svt, avateeta gear 
Al ASAT ITA Arasr Alay Sat Tet HC TTS sit ag. 
Rein Tara aesen Tear STATS ATS sHT- aac ST sea Tere Tart Bax ge. 
Canto XVI. 


585 Kunvarbai’s wishes are gratified, the reproach of the sdsariydn is lifted. 
Every one has got gifts to please his or her mind, according to his or her claims. 
All the family, the Nagar community, and also their servants of the Kéli and Mali caste 
Have been given gifts: Prabhu has really kept his word. 
Giving all the fourteen articles of decoration to Kuivarbai, they honoured her. 
590 And lastly placing two golden stones®® into the basket, Hart became invisible. 
All the assemblage was astonished at the unearthly séth and séthdni, 
And everybody began to fall at the Méhéta’s feet, knowing his devotion to be (so) true. 
(Just then) Kuhvarbai’s nanad? came up grumbling londly, 
Abusing the véhvdi because somebody had been left out withont a gift, 
595 ‘Even people of other castes were remembered, and members of the family forgotten! 
My little flower-like daughter has not received so much as a piece of cloth ! 
Here, sister-in-law, take back what you have given me” (said she). 
“The Méhéta is only a Nagar in name, but is a mendicant in reality. 
At this Kuivarbii went to the Méhéta (and said): — “‘ Father, how will it fare with me now ? 
.600 In spite of all this expense, there is still cause left for reproach, and how shall I live? 
I forgot to mention my nanadi’s daughter, by name Nanbii, 
She is a baby of six months, and just one piece of cloth is required.” 
The Méhétiji replied : — ‘* Daughter mine, call upon Sri Gépal. 
I cannot give a single thread, I do but sit and play on my 7él.” 
605 Again Madhav was invoked: — ‘‘ Trikum, preserve our prestige.” 
And from the skies down fell a beautiful five-coloured cloth, 
Kuivarbai’s nanadi satisfied (thus), the Méhétaji asked for leave to go, 
Placing in lien of the one thousand méhérs*§ those two golden stones in the basket. 
All the Nigar’ people bow at his feet and praise him (saying) :— 
610 “Narsiih is the greatest man in the Nagar community, he has the patronage of the Lord 
of the strong bow. 
Praise be to you, Méhétaji, none can be like you in this wicked age. 
You have added tothe pomp of the Nagar community by putting everyone in new clothes. 
We had no hopes that you could supply the maternity gifts: 
But Prabhu has saved the honour of all, and removed the reproach.” 
615 Now the Méhétaji folds his palms and asks leave to go. 
“ Pray send Kunvarbai with me, the carriage has been brought.” 
Then Kufhvarbai sits in the carriage and goes to Jundgadh.®” 
Every one goes to see her off, crying — “Praise be to Vaikunthrii.” 
In the town of Virakshétra Varddari situated in Gujarat, 
620 Bhat Préminand, Chaturvamsi Brahman by birth, 
Finished this work according to his lights, 
On Sunday the ninth of the month Asé, in Samvat 1719. 
He who sings it and hears it with devotion will be freed from his difficulties. 
Vaikunthrai will remain before him who knows this and offers his devotion. 
~~ 58 These golden stones seem to have been placed in the basket to humiliate Kuivarbai’s sister-in-law, who had 


remarked witha sneer when the old woman was dictating the list, ‘Our purpose is surely gained: why not 


write for a couple of large black stones, the Méhété will be better able to provide them:” see ante, Vol, XXIV., 
p. 105, line 240, 


58 The gold mohars that the old woman had declared to be the husband’s due, 
57 It is customary for the young wife to remain with her parents during her confinement, 
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Refrain. 


‘625 The Lord of Vaikunth will come to him who hears with a guiltless mind, 
The tale Bhié Prémanand has to tell; he is sure to get Madhav. : 


HST YS A. TT Vara, 


585 airs qrear Hataear, Areas ware Fer sir. 
TAT eSta Geral eat Se Bsr Sey SP. 
ATA ATA HET TSA AraHT Aral, Arar sit. 
Seca As War, ear wT Weer sr. 
SS SHAM Hacarssy srs ees ary sr. 

590 RAR WET F Srzat svar, et war staz 
sary Tt. 

Val AHA AKT oral stsiHla Tsreit sy. 

Heart VT WT wr, AR Arai seh ST. 

HATHA ATH STG. TSA sw AMF sit. 

Recah MTA aT Teta Farsy sais sir. 

Gera wart weat, wat are Tar 

asta. 

WH HEAT ATS AT WAT TAT AN HHEet s- 

at sted sa a rar weit We wast TT- 

any iT. 

ara Hat Tr AS aTaTe, KA za sree sf, 

Sacare frat Ay swash, ara SF BT UT sit. 

600 syzey Cas Ft Tal, es See Sara ST. 
atadt feat vordt tt, arvars Bz ara sit. 
x adrardr & & stad, wax arse ara sit. 
Atarstr He, Aad art sad aft ara sit. 


we 


oa aay Tat FT Wat, et Tas ares St. 


or 


59 


605 wt arr wat anvad, atart wersit Zan sit. 
Tati cat ares Tae strenraay ise TH sit. 
avrat Sarat Hacareat Asarsit Are tera ST. 
VTA ASC PATA TST FFA A Frat As SH. 
TNC SH AST TT ST, THAT HL TTT Sit. 

610 Arad ara ater acars ae areat-aTTt st. 
wey Rar AT AAAS st HATA are st. 
arava arate AAT Treat, Ways Ah wT 

ara St. 
STAY Gt (PANT Atal. Bt Aeat AL Aras sr. 

615 q& Aearst Prara attr ates Fe Ax siret St. 
HALAS ST TOTAL, Fea sireit S Bret set. 
qs Hacas Fo Fat Bare & ara at. 
ah gard aret wat, wea aes Tas aT. 
VIA TST ATA Wag ALT UTA Sit. 

620 sacdeft andi aren ae wards ara sit. 
PTT AAT HITT AS STAT Bet TAA TATATT 

aft. 
ger dey war & sae sar ser arene Sif. 
ta ad Hara aras ete ST Be ST. 
ud att Pe at Bh sag FHeCT ST 


Tay, 
625 agizara aaze eta, St flere At This. 
qe Rare we WaT argsT Sr ATS Ae. 





MISCELLANEA. 


THE MEANING OF SRAHTI, 

Tix second of the two important copper-plate 
inscriptions of the Gangavarhéa king Narasirhha- 
déva IV., discovered by Bahu Man Mohan 
Chakravarti at Purt (Jagannath) and published by 
him in the Journal Beng. As. Soc. Vol. LXIV. 
P. I. p. 128 ff., contains the following dates :-— 


1.— Page 151, inscription B., plate vi.a, 1. 19: 
Saka-nripatér=atitéshu shédash(§)-Adhikéshu 
trayOdasa-Sata-sarhvatsaréshu. . . . Sri-Vira- 
Nrisirnhadéva-nripatth(téh) sva-réjyasya dvavirh- 
faty-anké abhilikhyamfné Vichha gukla ékada- 
Syitn Marngala-viré; i. e., Saka-Sarhvat 1316 
expired, in the aka (year) 22 of the king's reign, 
on Tuesday, the llth tithi of the bright half of 
the month of Vichh& (Vrischika). 


Here the Saka year 1816 has been erroneously 





1 In counting the anka years (which commence in the 
month Bhidrapada) the numbers ending with 6 or 0, 
excepting 10, are dropped. If, therefore, the 8th aka 
‘year corresponded, as it did, to A, D. 1883-84, the 22nd 


quoted instead of 1817. For Saka-Sarhvat 1316 
expired the date would correspond to Wednesday, 
the 4th November A. D. 1894; but for Saka- 
Sarhvat 1317 expired it corresponds to the 23rd 
November A. D. 1895, which was a Tuesday, and 
which did fall in the 22nd anka (year) of the 
king’s reign, because the 6th March A. D. 1384, 
the equivalent of another date (p. 149, 1. 9) of his 
reign, fell in the 8th aka (year).’ 

9, — Ibid. plate vib, 1.1: asmin rajyé trayo- 
virhéaty-anké Vichha dvitiya-krishna-saptami 
Pandita-varé; %.¢., in the same reign, in the anka 
(year) 23, on Wednesday, the 7th tithi of the 
second dark half of the month of Vichha 
(Vrischika). 

This date regularly corresponds to Wednesday, 
the 22nd November A. D. 1896, when the 7th 


i 
anka year must have corresponded to A. D. 1395-96, 
because in counting the years the numbers 16 and 20 
would he omitted. 
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titht of the dark half ended 13b. 53m. after 
mean sunrise.” It fell in the second krishna- 
paksha of the solar month of Vrischika, because 
another krishna-paksha had already ended in the 
same month on the 1st November, the solar 
month having commenced on the 29th October. 


3.— Ibid. p..152, plate vi.b, 1.5: 6 srahi Mina- 
sarnkramti krishna ékAdasi Sani-vré; i. e.,— 
omitting the first two words—on the Mina- 
saunkranti, on Saturday, the llth tithi of the 
dark half. 


This date falls in the same year as the 
immediately preceding date No.2; for the Mina- 
samkranti then took place (by the Arya- 
siddhanta) 1h, 24m. after mean sunrise of 


Saturday, the 2ith February A.D. 1897, and 
on the same day the llth titht of the dark half 
ended 2h. 54m. after mean sunrise. 


This result, in my opinion, clearly shows that 
the phrase é srdhi, ‘in this srdhi,’ with which 
the date opens, takes the place of, and is synony- 
mous with, the expressions asminn=éva samvat. 
saré and tasminn=éva saké* of other inscriptions ; 
and I do not consider it doubtful that the 
mysterious word srdhi is used here in the sense 
of ‘year.’ This meaning would also suit the 
use of Srdhé in the dates to which I have drawn 
attention ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 224. 


F. KIELHORN, 
Gottingen. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A CHARM FOR THE WHISTLING SPIRIT 
OF KANGRA. 


TE following is a mantra (charm) which will 
summon Sendti Bir :— 


Parbat guphd at base bép tera : 
Senda Bir tin hain bhat meré ! 


Ugarbir kd potrd, Chhetrpal kd potrd, Lohpdl 
ké potrd, Agnipal kd potrd, Sangulpdal kd poird, 
Thikarpal kd potrd; Bhiinpdl kd dohtrd; Matd 
Kunthardi kd jdyd; Puniyd kd bhai ; Gurdn kd 
sikh: hamdrad saddid dve: hamdrd bhijd dve: 
hamdrd kém shitéb kar dve: Gurt ki shakt hamdr4 
bhagat. Phure maniar: chale bdchd: Makdndeo 
kd bdchd phure. 


Thy father dwells in the shade of the mountain 
valley: Send Bir, thou art my brother. 


Grandson of Ugarbir, grandson of Chhétrpél, 
grandson of Lohpal, grandson of Agnipal, grand- 
son of Sangulp&l, grandson of Thikarpaél; 
grandson (daughter’s son) of Bhdinpaél; son of 
Mother Kunthardt; brother of Puniya; disciple 
of the Guri: come at my call: come for my send- 
ing : come quickly and do my bidding: I worship 
the power of the Gurfi. Work charm: go voice: 
let the voice of Mahddeo (Siva) work. 


The above mantra should be repeated 101 times 
at night for 21 days by the river side, at the spot 
where the dead are burnt, or under a pipal tree 
(ficus religiosa), or chambd (michelia champaca), 
or chambelt (Jasminum grandifiorum), or at the 
pond, tank, or well whence the women fetch water. 


2 This shows that the word dvitiya of the date cannot 
refer to the titht; and it cannot refer to the month 
because there are no intercalary solar months, 

3 See, ¢. 9., Hy. Ind. Vol. I. p. 159, lines § and 11. 

4 See ante, Vol. IX. p. 198, 1. 5 from the bottom, 
and p. 194, 1. 6, 


| Dressed food of all sorts, — wine, meat, fish, 


tobacco, sweet-smelling flowers and sweetmeats, 
etc., also a narél (cocoanut pipe) should be 
taken to the spot every day during the ceremony. 
The spirit, it is said, will come on the 2lst day, 
and ask why he is called. He should then be told 
to come when sent for, and do whatever is bidden. 
His appearance is that of a gadd¢ (hill shepherd), 
and before his arrival he will be heard whistling 
as he comes, and sometimes with a whisiling 
sound through his limbs. On the 22nd day aram 
should be taken to the place of his appearance, 
and presented to him to ride on. This ram is 
called his ghév4.1 
NARDARU BatHaRi in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





NOTES ON HIGH CLASS MARRIAGES AMONG 
THE MARATHA SUDRAS. 


Amone high class Marfth& Sfadras the men 
marry at all periods of life, except extreme old 
age, or when there are cogent physical reasons 
against it. The marriage does not depend on 
the pleasure of the parties concerned, or rarely 
and but too little. Most marriages among the 
upper classes take place when the parties are very 
young, on the choice of their elders. If the bride- 
groom be an adult he exercises some discretions 
though his freedom of choice is considerably 
limited by caste, by usage, by the customs of 
a community im which social regulations have 
become religious institutions, and by the great 
respect paid ina patriarchal society to parents 


1 [This mantra probably gives a list of godlings 
which it would be worth while following up. Compare’ 
with it the manira for the cure of scorpion-bite used 
by the Sansis. Ante, Vol. XI. p. 32H. The Gur@ is 
Nanak, — Ep.] 
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and elders. Under any circumstances the bride, 
who indeed is always young, never makes choice 
of a husband, nor has any voice in the manner of 
her wedding. 


After investigation of the claims of each side 
as to purity of descent, etc., a party of the bride- 
groom’s relations and friends of both sexes take 
kuti (turmeric-powder moistened with lemon-juice 
to give it a bright red colour) to the bride’s house: 
where the ladies’ accompanying the procession 
apply it to the bride’s forehead. On the same, or 
any other convenient day, the bride’s party in 
return take saffron-powder, slightly liquefied with 
water, to the bridegroom’s house, and apply it in 


the same manner to his forehead. This corre- 
sponds to the plighting of troth, first engagement, 
or betrothal amongst nations of European origin 
or following European customs, and is called 
kunkitiid + 


The late B. V. SHasrri in P. N. and Q. 1883. - 


CeRRR ey 


A TELUGU SUPERSTITION. 

Ir is very unlucky for a dog to rub its buttocks 
along the ground in a house. It portends ruin 
to the inhabitants. 

The belief in this omen is in no way affected by 
its necessarily frequent falsification. 

M. N. VENKETSWAMI. 


BOOK-NOTICH. 


THE INDIAN CaLENDAR. By Rosert StweL~u AND 
Sankara BitgkeisHNa Dixsurr, London: 1896, 
Swan Sonneschein & Co. (xii. 106, cxxxvi. 52 pages). 

Tas book is designed, as Mr. Sewell says in 
the preface, “ not only for the use of those engaged 
in the decipherment of Indian inscriptions and 
the compilation of Indian history, but also for 
Judicial Courts and Government Offices in India.” 
The authors have, therefore, tried to render the 
conversion of Hindu dates into dates of our era 
and vice versd as easy as possible, and have in 
their Table I. calculated for every year between 
300 A.D. and 1900 A. D. the exact beginnings 
of the solar and luni-solar years. For the solar 
year they give theinstant of the Mesha sankrdnti 
in ghatikds and palas as well as in hours and 
minutes, calculated both by the Arya Siddhanta 
and by the Sérya Siddhanta, whilst for the luni- 
solar year the Table contains the moment of the 
first tithi of the year or Chaitra éukla pratipadd, 
together with the indication if the year has an 
added or expunged month, and in the latter case 
the name of this month and the time of the preced- 
ing and the succeeding sankrdntis both by true 
and mean intercalation. There are, moreover, 
three arguments a,b, c, which serve for the exact 
calculation of tithiz and which represent the mean 
longitudinal distance of sun and moon, the 
moon’s mean anomaly, and the sun’s mean 
anomaly, all calculated for the beginning of the 
luni-solar year. Finally, the table contains tke 
number and name of the concurrent samvatsara 
of the sixty-year cycle both by southern and 
northern reckoning, as well as the concurrent years 
in six principal eras. It must be remarked and 
borne in mind that the years given in this table 
are always to be taken as current years. 

Table I. which occupies a hundred pages, forms 
the principal part of the book, and the data given 
by it can be utilized both for approximate and 
for exact calculation of dates. ' 


For the first, the approximate calculation, two 
methods are given; the one (the system intro- 
duced by Mr. W. S. Krishnavimi Naidu cf 
Madras into his South-Indian Chronological 
Tables) necessitates only a simple addition with 
the aid of Tables III. and IX., whilst the other 
method avoids even this and permits the finding 
of any solar or luni-solar date by simple inspec 
tion of an eye-table (Table XIV. and XV. 
invented and prepared by Mr. Lakshmia Naidu 
of Madras) combined with the data of Table I. 


Of course, the results of such av eye-table can- 
not give absolute accuracy, but as the fault never 
exceeds two days, the result so found can be 
easily corrected when the week-day is known. It 
is, therefore, to be presumed that this method, 
which is indeed @ very simple and easy one, will 
much be used in common practice. 


The exact calculation of the end of the fithis 
with the aid of Tables III. to XIII, in combina- 
tion with the arguments a, 6, ¢ given by Table E., 
is entirely based on Prof. Jacobi’s Tables in 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII. pp. 147-181. 
The calculation seems, perhaps, a little compli- 
cated, when absolute accuracy is wished for. 
But as the method itself is an indirect one which 
necessitates repeated approximations, this could 
not easily be avoided. 


Table VIII. serves for finding the begmnuing or 
end of nakshatras and yogas. The rule for find- 
ing the nakshatra index (”) and the yoga index 
(y), given on pages 97 and 98 could, perhaps, be 
somewhat abridged and the calculation simpli- 
fied by the addition of a Table VII.A, giving the 
value of (s) with the argument (ce), the only one 
on which (s) depends. 

The (n) would be equal to (¢) + (s), and (y) 
would be equal to (¢) + 2s) or to (n) + (s). 
Such a Table would run thus: — 


1 [See Mookerjes’s Magazine, November 1872: Orientalist, July, 1883.— Ep.] 
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Ae) opie | pe] oie] [A] og opie] Oe] ok Dee 
O| 7147 250 | o- 500 | 2147 750 | 4586 
30 | 7ex0 308 260 | ros ee sto | 2s Oe 760 | 4686 os 
20 | 7854 - 270 | 909 520 | 2839 770 | 4787 
30| 745g 108 80;  g P| | 580] 2485 OP 780 | 4gg7 100) 
4o| 7562 i} | 290} aos 09] | B40 | 2581 9 790 | 4ge5 701 
60 | 7666 3001 og 550 | 2628 0, 800 | sog9 201! 
ed} 7769 402} | 810} gg 22] | 560] 2724 S| | sio} sis 20L, 
BD ps eee 0g 820 | 401 - B70 | 2621 Op 820 | 5299 | 
80| 7976 545 8391 500 on 580 | 2017 gy 830 | 5894 1 | 
90) S679 343 840) 508 og 590 | 3014 gp 840 | 5495 | 
100 | S182 j59 350) 96 6 600] 8111 9. 850 | 5598 JS 
110 | 8285 jo 860| 793 77 610 | 8208 9. 860 | 5700 5! 
120] 8888 543 870 | ¢93 = 620 | 8305 9» 870} 5802 Je | 
130 | 8491 559 380) ogg 2” 630 | 3402 9 880 | 5905 Jo 
140 | 8893 553 390 | 1085 4. 640 | 3500 9, 800 | 6008 Joe 
180 | 8696 355 400} iigg of 650 | 8598 oy 900 | 6111 30 
160 | 8798 45 410 1979 99 660 | 3695 99 910; 6214 33! 
170 | 8900 55 400 3376 | 670 | 3794 96 920} 6817 37 
180 | B01 joo 4801 ja79 - 680 | 2892 9 930 | 6421 103 | 
mo] aoe | | else | se] ee) |e) eae 
210 | 9805 i 460| y7¢9 °° 710| 4188 geo} s731 208 | 
220 | 9406 49 470| 1958 2% 700 | 4987 ‘yo 970 | 6885 104 
230 | 9607 49 480| 1934 °° 730 | 4887 “oo eso | soso 104 
210] 9607 J O96 990 | 704g 24 
Geo oro eee ar ey, ee 200) cng aay tes 
500 | 2147 750 | 45 
AUXILIARY TABLE. 
. Last figure of Argument c. 
“wcll e 8 & Se 6 88 
Add. 
ot | 10 | 21 | 31 | 42 | 52 | 62 | 73 | 88 | 94 
w3} 10 | 21] 31 | 41] 52} 62 | 72 | 82 | 98 
102 | 10 | 20 | 31} 41 | 51 | 62 | 71 | 82 | 92 
101 | 10 | 20} 30 | 40 | 51 | 61 | 71] 81 | 91 
100 | 10 | 20 | 80 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 
99 | 10 | 20 | 80 | 40 | E0 | 59 | 69 | 79 | 89 
og | 10 | 20 | 29 | 89 | 49 | 59 | 69 | 78 | 88 
97 | 10 | 19 | 29 | 89 | 49 | 88 | 68 | 78 | 87 
96 | 10 | 19 | 29 | 38 | 48 | 58 | 67 | 77 | 86 


The last Table (XVT1.) gives the initial days of 
the Muhammadan years of the Hijra and serves 
for the conversion of dates of the Hijra era into 
Christian dates and vice versd. 


The Tables, which occupy together exxxvi 
pages, are preceded by a text, contaiming as 
Part I. (pp. 1-39) a treatise on the Hindu Oalendar 
fully explaining all pariiculars of the Hindu 
time-reckoning, the different Siddhdutes, the 
contents of the Payichdiga, the details concerning 
the nakshatras, the cycle of Jupiter, ete. Part lI. 
(pp. 89 to 47) treats on tne various eras In se 
in different parts of India. Part I1I. (pp. 47 to 


62) gives a thorough description of the Tables, 
whilst Part IV. (pp. 62 to 1061) explains their use 
in a very detailed and clear manner which is 
illustrated by many examples, so as to make the 
use of the tables easy to anyone. Part Y. 
(pp. 161 to 106) treats of the Muyhammadan 
Calendar. 


Taken all together, we must say, that the work 
of Messrs. Sewell and Mr. Dikshit is a very good 
one, and that it will certainly be of great value 
for all who have to do with the conversion of 
Indian dates. 


Vicuag, dugust, 1826. Rozezer ScuRsM. 
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ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS. 
By Prorzsson F. KIELHORN, C. 1. £.; GOTTINGEN. 
(Continued from p. 272.) 

Tithis, 

Current tithis. —- Commencing with the date No, 123 (Vol. XXIV. p. 1) I have given a 
series of dates in which the tttht of the date is shewn to be joined, not with the day on which 
it ended, bat with the day on which it commenced. Of these, the dates which mention the 
Uttavayana-samkrinti will more conveniently be considered below. The date No. 126 of 
S. 1452 expired furnishes a very instructive instance of a current itthi, because the t¢tht, the 8th 
of the dark half of the amdnta Srivana, is joined with a day on which it commenced as late as 
about 12 h. 45 m. after mean sunrise (while it ended about 10 h. 12 m. after mean sunrise of 
the following day). But the dateis quite according torule, Forthe dithe is distinctly 
connected in the date with Krishna’s birth, and since that event took place both during the 
Sth tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Sravanr(or pirnimduta Bhid rapada) and also at midnight, 

“the 8th éithi or Janmdsh/amt, as it is called, had necessarily to be combined here with the day 
on which it commenced, and could not have been joined with the day on which it ended, 
because milnight of that day already belonged to the 9th éithi, In the same way, ina date of 
Prof. Eggeling’s Catalogue, p. 96, the Janmdshtamt is joined with a day on which it commenced. 
1h. 383 m after mean sunrise. And, more similarly still, in one of the Kamanli plates®? of 
Jayachchandra of Kanauj the 8th édéhi of the dark half of the pirnimdnta Bhidrapada (the 
Jannvishtzmi)is joined with a day on which it commenced 11h. 958 m. after mean sauorise. — In 
the twelve dates from No. 127 to No. 188 the ¢ithi generally commences from two to four hours, 
once 1 h. 16 m. only and once as much as 6h, 52 m., after sunrise of the day with which ib is 
joined. Here it is no doubt possible that in one or other of these dates either the ith? or the ° 
weekday has been given incorrectly, but this cannot be the case in the majority of the dates, 
And we, therefore, may assume, either that it was desired to specify not so much the weekday 
as the particalar ¢ithi during which a donation was made or some ceremony performed, or that . 
the donation to which the date refers was made on account of some festival’? the rules for 
which required the ¢ithkt to be connected with the first of the two days of which it occupied 
part. If, ¢.g., the 13th #itht of the bright half of Magha of the date No. 125 of SB. 1084 
expired was taken as @ Kalpddi, it was quite necessary to join it with the day on which it 
commenced. In a Bombay calendar for §. 1814 expired I similarly find the same Kalpadt 
joined with Sunday, the 29th January A. D. 1893, although in every-day life that day was the 
12th of the bright half, because the 12th dithi ended (and the 13th #ithi commenced) on the 
Sunday, about 5 h.-after sunrise. 


Repeated tithis. — A repeated tithd, 1. ¢., a tthe the number of which is given to two 
consecutive days, is not distinctly mentioned in any of the dates of the published lists,*4 but 
instances of it are furnished by the regular dates No. 13 of §. 950 expired (Vol. XXIII. p. 115) 
and No. 77 of 8, 1307 expired (ibid. p. 126). In the former date a fifth diths is connected with 
a Monday and in the latter a second fthi with a Friday, and in either case the dithe, by my 
caloulations, Gommenced before the commencement of the given weekday and ended after the 
end of it, and the two #ithis therefore would be more accurately described by the terms 


prathama-patichami and prathama-dviltyd. 


Special names and epithets of particular tithis. — The 3rd itthi of the bright half of 
Vaibikha is termed akshaya-triityd yugddi-parvan in the date No. 22 of 8. 1078 (Vol. XXIII. 
te ee ee 


82 See By. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 127. 

88 Such festivals (or auspicious occasions for making donations, etc.) need not necessarily be actually men< 
tioned in the dates or inseriptions. 

3 An instance of a repeated titht in a date of the Saka era is distinctly farnished by the Naiijangid plates of 
Kyishnardya of Vijayanagara (Ep. Carn. Part I, p. 183, No. 16) where we have pratham-ai hadasi-tithaw in a date 
of the bright half of Ash&dha of §. 1485 expired, which correctly corresponds to the 13th June A. D. 4adl3, 
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p. 117); and the full-moon titht of the same month® is called mahd-Vaisdkhi in the dates 
Nos. 48, 51 and 67 of 8. 734, 749 and 882 of the chronological list, and described as mahd-tith¢ 
in the date No. 400 of 8. 1556 of the same list. The same epithet mahd-tithi is applied to the 
12th tthi of the bright half of Ashadha®® in the date No. 368 of S. 1558 of the same list, 
The full-moon iitht of Sravana?? is called yajiépavtta-parvan in the date No. 93 of 8, 1199 
(Vol. XXIII. p. 128). The 13th “thi of the dark half of the amdnta Bhadrapada is described 
as mahdtithi-yugdds in the date No. 67 of S. 1047 (ced. p. 124), The 12th tht of the bright 
half of Karttika®® is called the punyd utthdna-duddasi-tithi in the date No, 342 of S. 1462 of the 
chronological list; and the full-moon iithi of the same month® is termed mahd-Kérttika- 
paurnamast and maht- Kérttikt-parvan in the dates Nos, 18 and 52 of 8. 500 and 757 of the same 
list, and described as punyd mahé-tithi in the date No. 48 of 8. 1506 (¢bid. p. 121). The ?th 
tithi of the bright half of Pausha is called vijaya-saptami in connection with the date No. 50 
of §. 735 of the chronological list; and the ardhédaya*? on the new-moon tithi of the amdnia 
Pausha is mentioned in the date No. 321 of §. 1892 of the same list. The 7th tithé of the 
bright half of Magha is called ratha-saptamé in the dates Nos. 37 and 380 of 8, 675 and 1442, 
and described as mahd-purvan in the date No. 300 of 8. 1817 of the same list. The full-moon 
tiths of MAgha is called mahé-tithi in the date No. 149 of 8. 1817 (for 1818, Vol. XXIV. p. 7); 
and the Mahdmagam (Mahdmagha) festival on that tithi is mentioned in the date No. 322 of 
8. 1408 of the chronological list. The 14th #¢thi of the dark half of the amdnta Magha is called 
Siva-titht in the date No. 292 of S. 1800 (for 1801), and Siva-rdirt mahd-tithi in the date 
No. 325 of §. 1434 (for 1435) of the same list. The 5th ditht (apparently of the bright half) of 
Phalguna is termed §ri-pafchami4! in the date No. 62 of 8.809; andthe 12th titht of the 


bright half of the same month is called mahd-titht in the date No. 371 of 8. 1566 of the 
same list. 


In verse, the 8rd dithi is described as the tithi of Gauri in the date No. 284 of 8. 1158 of 
the chronological list; the 11th titht as the day of Hari in the date No. 104 of 8.1172 
(Vol. XXIII. p. 180) and in the date No. 143 #2 of S. 1646 (Vol. XXIV. p. 5); the 13th tithi as 
the titht of Madana in the date No. 44 of 8. 1450 (Vol, XXIIT. p, 120); and the new-moon wih; 
as pitri-parvan in the date No, 61 of §. 867 (ibid. p. 123). — In prose, we find the term 
Nandisvara‘’ for the 8th tithd (of the bright half of Karttika and Phalguna) in the dates Nos. 76 
and 87 of 8. 860 and 899 of the chronological list. 





85 This is the Kdrma-jayanti, 86 On this tithi the chdturmdsya-vrata commences. 
37 The uphkarman or renewal of the sacred thread takes place in the bright half of this month. — On the Sth 
titht of the dark half of the amdnta Srivana see above under ‘ current tithis,’ 


88 On this titht, which elsewhere (ante, Vol. VIL. p. 161) is called Ba eaTeara BU7y arnt, Vishnu awakes from 
his sleep. 


88 On this titht the chdturmisya-vrata ends. It also is one of the Manvddis. Ante, Vol. XI. p. 67, 1. 16, it is 
described as Paitdmahi-Hiranyagarbha-mahéisava-samaya. 


49 The ardhidaya takes place on the new-moon titht of 'the aménia Pausha, provided this titht falls on a 
Sunday when during day-time the nakshaira is Sravana and the yéga Vyatipita. This most auspicious conjunc- 
tion for making donations did take place on the equivalent of the date, Sunday, the 20th January A. D. 1471, and 
the date furnishes another correct instance of 2 current witht. 


#1 Ante, Vol. IX. p. 192, Sri-pafichami is taken to denote the 5th day of the bright half of Magha. 
42 Yor the wording of the original date see Ep. Carn. Part I. pp. 68 and 64, 


£8 In Hp. Carn. Part I. p. 214, No. 192, we have Mégha-mdsa Peretale-(t. e., Lévara-)divasam in a date of 
apparently 8, 890 current. 


¢¢ Tt may be stated here that, besides some religious festivals, etc., mentioned in the preceding, and besides 
eclipses and sarnkréntis which will be treated of below, the only occasion for making donations, specially referred 
to in the dates collected, is the coronation festival of kings. It is mentioned (in the terms sripatiabandhéisava, 
pattabhishéka-samaya, and pattdbhish¢kétsava) in three dates of the chronological list, viz. in the date No. 69 of 
S. 886 of the Nausfiri plates of the Rashtrakita, Nityavarsha Indra IlI.,in the date No. 804 of 8, 1828 of the 
Hisan plates of Dévariya I. of Vijayanagara, and in the date No. 328 of 8, 1480 (for 1481) of a Hampe inscription 
of Krishnardya of Vijayanagara. In an inscription of Chikkadévaiaja of Maistir (Ep. Carn. Part I. p. 58, No. $4) 
donations are stated to have been made when, at a recitation of the Mahfbhfrata, the king heard the description of 
Yudhishthira’s coronation (Yudhishthirddhishéka-cravana-kéladallt). 
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Nakshatras, Yégas, Karanas, and Lagnas. 


Of these, nakshatras by themselves are quoted in 39 dates. The earliest correct mention 
of one in an Indian Saka date occurs in the date No. 7 of S. 851 expired (Vol. XXIII, p. 114). 
Before that year we find nakshatras quoted incorrectly in the two Indian dates4® Nos. 160 and 
161 of 8.614 and 735 (Vol. XXIV. p. 9); and nakshatras arealso quoted in three earlier dates from 
Cambodia, in one from Java, and in four dates from spurious Indian inscriptions. Beginning 
with the date of S. 851 expired, the nakshatrus are correctly quoted in 23 dates, while six other 
dates which mention them either are irregular or do not admit of exact verification.46 — Ydégas 
by themselves are quoted in the two dates Nos. 27 and 50 of §. 1121 and 1556 (Vol. XXIII. 
pp. 117 and 121), and in two other quite incorrect dates. In three out of the four dates the 
yoga quoted is Vyatipaita. — Nakshatras and yégas together we have in six dates ; nakshatras, 
yégas and karanas inten. In the latter, the earliest of which is the date from Java No. 5 
of 8. 782 expired (Vol. XXIII p. 114), nearly all the items given by the dates are correct. 
In the former, which give the nakshatra and yéga only, the items quoted are correct in four 
dates, the earliest of which is No. 140 of 8. 1068 (for 1064 expired, Vol. XXIV. p. 4); in one 
date, No. 162 of 8. 822 (for 824 expired, idid. p. 9), they are incorrect; and one (quite 
incorrect) date, No. 166 of 8. 169 (idid. p. 10), is from a spurious inscription, 


As regards nakshatras, it may be noticed that dates with solar months from South-Indian 
inscriptions generally contain some such phrase as ‘on the day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu,’ 
‘on the day of (the nakshatra) Krittika,’ etc. The calculations shew that in these cases, as 
might be expected, that nakshatra is qaoted in which the moon happened to be at sunrise and 
during a considerable portion of the day, or which she entered shortly after sunrise. — It may 
also be mentioned that in the date No. 51 of 8. 1644 (Vol. XXIII. p, 121) the nakshatra Ardré, 
is described as the constellation under which the great reformer RAama&nuja was born.‘” 


Among the yégas, Vyatipata‘® and Vaidhriti are generally described as most auspicious 
occasions for making donations, etc. This is distinctly indicated in the date No. 27 of 8, 1121 
(Vol. XXII. p. 117) by the words Brihaspativira-vyatipdia-punya-dinadol=d vy atipdia-nimitian, 
and in No. 82 of S. 1171 (<did. p. 118) by Vaidhriti-yégé vithanbdhuta-punyabalé. 


Another item, mentioned in ten of the dates here collected, is the lagna which, denoting 
the rising on the horizon of a sign of the zodiac, gives us the time of day when the action to 
which the date refers was performed. The earliest Saka date from a genuine Indian inscrip- 
tion in which the term occurs is No. 62 of 8, 867 expired (iéid. p. 123), from an Hastern 
Chalukya inscription. Before that year, we find it in inscriptions from Cambodia and in the 
spurious Indian date of 8. 169, above referred to. 


Eclipses. 


The number of eclipses mentioned in the 400 dates here collected is 69. Of these, 34 are 
solar and 35 lunar eclipses. 


Solar eclipses. — Of the 34 dates with solar eclipses,4? one, No. 179 of 8. 948 
(Vol. XXIV. p. 13), is a date on which a solar eclipse could not take place, and which is 


45 Tho three dates Nos, 160-162 in Vol. XXIV. p. 9 are the earliest Indian Baka dates that quote nekshatras, 
from inseriptions which are not obviously spurious, and it is @ curious fact that in all three the nakshatra, which 
according to the ordinary rules we should expect to be quoted, is the 5th or 6th after the nakshatra that is actually 
mentioned, 

4 A nakshatra by itself only rarely enables us to verify a date, for the same tithis of the sama months ver 
frequently have the same nakshatras, 

47 See Hp. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 6, note 1. — Like the tithis, the nakshatras also have their deities. Thus, Anuridhé 
is called the Maiira-nakshatra in the date No. 62 (Vol, XXIII. p. 128), Uttara-phalgunf the Aryamarksha in No. 44 
{ibid. p. 120), and Magh4 the nakshatra pitri-daivatya in No. 149 (Vol. XXIV. p. 7). 

48 On a peculiar use of the word vyatipdia in Kanarese inscriptions see below. 

49 In the two dates Nos, 65 and 102 of 8, 972 and 1136 (Vol. XXIII. pp. 124 and 180) and in two other dates of 
m y lists, not published here, the solar eclipse is denoted by the term sfirya-parvant. 
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altogether incorrect; and seven others mention eclipses which did not take place on the days 
of the dates. Three of these seven dates, No. 170 of S, 415 (ibid. p. 11), No. 15 of 8. 532 (?) 
of the chronological list, and No. 144 of 8. 87259 (cdid, p. 5), are frora undoubtedly spurious 
records; the other dates are No. 176 of §. 922,5! No. 193 of 8. 1174, No. 199 of 8. 1478 
(ibid. pp. 12, 16 and 17), and the date No. 193 of S. 1106 of the chronological list. 


Of the remaining 26 dates, 20 mention eclipses which were visible in India, 4 apparently 
quote eclipses which were not visible there, and the eclipses of two dates (Nos. 107 and 108 
of 8. 716 and 73), Vol. XXIII. p, 181) were visible in India if the years of the dates are 
expired years, but not visible if those years are current years. Butoneat least of the four 
dates with eclipses that were not visible in Indian, No. 165 of 8. 417 (Vol. XXIV. p. 10), is 
from a spurious inscription; and in two others (Nos, 123 and 187 of 8.988 and 1048 of the 
chronological list) the weekdays of the dates are wrong. On the other hand, the weekdays 
are incorrect also in two of the dates that quote visible eclipses, viz., in the dates No. 150 of 
8. 976 expired and No, 155 of 8. 1096 expired5? (Vol. XXIV. pp. 7 and 8). 


Setting aside, then, all spurious and suspicious cases, we find that of 21 solar eclipses, 
mentioned in correct and apparently genuine dates, 18 were visible in India,™ while 
only one eclipse (the eclipse of the date No. 106 of 8. 534,55 Vol. XXIII. p. 180) could 
not have been visible there. And this result, in my opinion, makes it highly probable that 
the eclipses quoted in the two dates Nos. 107 and 108 of S. 716 and 730 also were visible ones, 
and that the years of those two dates, therefore, must be taken to be expired years, a concln- 
sion which has already been arrived at above, on different grounds. 


Lunar eclipses. — Of the 35 dates with lunar eclipses, one (No. 100 of 8. 980, for 931, of 
the chronological list) contains no details for accurate verification ; and nine others (the dates 
Nos. 171, 172, 173, 187, 197 and 198 of 8. 634, 730, 872, 1084 for 1085, 1276 and 1877 in 
Vol. XXIV. pp. 11-17, and the dates Nos. 177, 193 and 256 of 8. 1080, 1103 and 1185 of the 
chronological list) quote lunar eclipses that did not take place on the days of the dates. Of 
these nine dates, two at least (those of 8, 604 and §. 872) are from spurious inscriptions, and 


5 On this date see now Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties, 2nd ed,, p. 575, note 38, 
51 This date gives no weekday ; in the two following dates the given weekdays are incorrect, 


52 This date, Monday, the new-moon day of Ashfdha of 8. 1103 expired, * sdryy igrahana-sarikrdsnti-cyaltpdtad. 
amdu,’ corresponds tu Monday, the 9th July A. D.1134,a day ou which there was neither an eclipse nor a sath- 
krénti. The date is similar to the date No. 177 of the chronological list, Monday, the full-moon day of Pausha of 
S. 1080 expired, ‘utterdyanz-sanberuitisvy rtpdta-simajrzhanal-adidu,? which corresponds to Monday, the 5th 
January A, D, 1159, a day on which also there was neither a samkranti nor an eclipse. —I shall have occasion to 
mention nine other Sika datas, aud I p »ssess‘six more dates with yaars of the Chalukya-Vikrama era or regnal 
years, which contain the word vy2tipdts, used as in ths above ditss. With tho single exception of the date No, 101 
of $.1110 currant (Vol. XXIII. p. 130), all these datas ara eithar entiraly or pirtly incorrect, They are all found 
in inscriptions the language of which is Kanarese, and fall all in the two hundred years between 8. 944 expired 
and 8, 1145 current. In nine of them the weekday is Sunday, and in six Monday, but in 12 ont of these 15 dates 
the given weekday is incorrect. Hight dates have wtturiyanasthkrinit-vyatipita or asynonymous expression, 
one has dakshindyanasanekranti-vyatipdia, one samkramana-vyatipdia, one siryayrahana-vyatipdta, one simagrahana- 
uyatipdta, one ultardyanasathkramana-vyatipdta-stryagrahana, one witardyanasankranti-vyaltpdta-simagrahana, 
one stryagrahana-samnkranti-vyatiptia, one simagrahana-vyatipdta-samlramana, and one gtahana-vyatipdia- 
suhkramana, Of the sarnkrantis so mentioned, only five took place on the given dates; of the eclipses, only two. 

3 This date has Adityavdra sdryyagrahana-vyatipdtadandu, but the eclipse took place on a Saturday. 


& The earliest of these is the eclipse of the 16th June A. D, 863, date No. 89 of 8. 788 expired, Vol. XXII. 
p. 123.—I have ascertained that, with a single exception, the eclipses which above are spoken of as visible in 
India, were visible also at the particular places where the inscriptions which mention them may be supposed to 
come from, The exception is formed by the eclipse of the date No. 72 of &. 1118 expired (Vol. XXIII. p. 125) 
which was visible south of, and not very far from, Chaudadampur, but not at that place itself, 

5 This eclipse which, for 8. 584 expired, was the total eclipse of the 2nd August A. D. 612, is the earliest eclipse 
mentioned in a date of a genuine inscription that admits of verification, The only other solur eclipses that were 
not visible in India, which hitherto have been found quoted in genuine inscriptions, are those of the 17th February 
A. D, 638 and the 2nd January A. D. 937 (ante, Vol, XX. p. 9, and Vol, XIX. p. 166). 


U 
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three (the date of §. 872 and the dates*® of 8. 1080 and 1084) wrongly quote, not merely 
eclipses, but also samkrantis. Moreover, what may be noted as suspicious, is, that in seven 
of these dates that give a weekday the day with a single exception is Monday.” 


Of the lunar eclipses quoted in the remaining 25 dates all were visible in India, except- 
ing the eclipse of the date No. 164 of 8, 411 current (Vol. XXIV. p. 10), which is from a 
spurious copper-plate. But of the dates with visible eclipses the weekday again is wrongly 
given as Monday in the three dates Nos. 157-159 of BS. 1145,5 1148 and 1488 (bid, pp. 8 and 9) 
The result is, that all lunar eclipses which are correctly quoted in genuine dates were 
visible in India. 


Samkrantis. 


Samkrintis are mentioned in 47 dates: the Uttarayana-samkranti in 88 dates, the Dakshin4- 
yana-sainkranti in 5 dates, a Vishuva-sathkrinti in two dates, and unspecified samkrantis in 
two other dates. 


The Uttardyana-samnkranti. — Of the 38 dates which mention the Uttardyana or Makara- 
satnkranti, 6 give no details for verification, and in 11 other dates the sathkranti is quoted quite 
incorrectly. Two of these 11 dates (Nos. 168 and 178 of 8. 261 and 872, Vol. XXIV. pp. 11 
and 12) are from undoubtedly spurious inscriptions, The date of S. 872 and the date No. 177 
of S. 1080® of the chronological list also mention, together with the sathkranti, a lunar eclipse, 
equally wrongly. In the date No. 355 of 8. 1483 of the chronological list the Makara-samkrant 
is joined with Chaitra-sudi 5, on which no sathkranti of any sort took place during the giveni 
year. The other quite incorrect dates are Nos. 177,178 and 185 of 8. 941, 94460 and 1060 
(Vol. XXIV. pp. 13 and 14), and the dates of the chronological list No, 111 of S$. 957, No. 122 
of 8, 984, No, 180 of §. 997, and No. 175 of 8.1079, It may be noted that the weekday of 
10 out of these 11 incorrect dates is again either Sunday or Monday. 


Of the remaining 21 dates six contain errors which may be corrected with some confidence. 
Two dates (Nos. 147 and 148 of 5,902 and 966, Vol. XXIV. p. 6) apparently quote wrong 
tithis, and three (Nos. 151-153 of 8. 984, 993 and 997,°! did. p. 7) wrong weekdays. And in 
the date No. 156 of S. 1141 current® (2éid. p. 8), in which the Uttardyana-samkrinti is 
connected with Magha-sudi 7, either the month and the weekday are incorrect, or, and this now 
appears to me more probable, the Uttarayana-samhkranti has been wrongly quoted instead of the 
Kumbba-samkranti.% 


There remain thus only 15 dates (out of 32), in which the Uttariyana-sathkranti apparently 
has been quoted with quite correct details. And here we find that in no less than 13 cases the 
samkrinti took place during the tithe quoted by the date, viz., six times (in the dates Nos. 13, 
14, 23, 70 and 90 in Vol. XXIII. pp. 115-128, and in the date No, 212 of the chronological 
list) on the given weekday on which the dithz also ended or which was wholely occupied by the 
tithi; once (in the date No. 6, ddid. p. 114), where no weekday is given, on the day on which 
the thi ended; four times (in the dates Nos. 123-125, Vol. XXIV. p.1, and in the date 





5 These two dates contain the term vyatipdia, spoken of above. 

8 The taking place of a lunar eclipse on a Monday is called chiddmant, ‘ crest-jewel,’ and donations on such an 
occasion are highly meritorious. : 

8 They were visible also at the particular places where the inscriptions which mention them come from: 
The eclipse of the date No, 3 of §. 765 expired (Vol. XXIII. p. 113) was visible in Java and in India. 

& This date also contains the term wyatipdta. 60 These dates contain the term vyatipdta. 

61 This date, again, contains the term vyatipdta. 

«2 The days, given by the dates, here also are Sunday and Monday. 

68 This date, also, contains the term vyatipdia, 

& In §. 1141 current the Kumbha-sarnkranti took place 5h, 36m, after mean sunrise of Thursday, the 24th 
January A. D, 1219, during the 7th tithi of the bright half of Magha which ended 7 h, 56m, after mean sunrise of the 
same day. < 

6 On Saturday, the 25th December A. D. 1204, the Uttarayana-sarmkranti took place, by the Strya-siddhanta, 
3h, 54m, (not 4h, 59 m.) after mean sunrise. 
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No. 184 of the chronological list) on the given weekday, on which the titht commenced; and 
twice (in the dates No, 101, Vol. XXIII. p. 180, and No. 148,87 Vol. XXIV. p. 5) from 4 to 
6 hours before sunrise of the given weekday, on which the tithi ended. Diiferently from what. 
is the case in the preceding dates, the sathkrinti took place before the commencement of the 
tithi, and on the day preceding the given weekday on which the zithz ended, in the date No. 15, 
Vol. XXIII. p. 115; and the case may be said to be similar in the date No, 142, Vol, XXIV. 
p. 5, although no ditha 1s actually quoted in that date. As shewn by these dates, the rule for 
the Uttarayana-samhkranti no doubt was, to quote that tithi during which the sathkranti 
actually took place.® 


The Dakshinfyana-samkranti. — Of the five dates which mention the Dakshindyana- or 
Karkata-samkranti, not always in these terms, only one, No, 16 of 8. 999 expired (Vol. XXIII. 
p. 116), is regular ;”° and in this case the samnkrinti took place 15 h. 2 m. after mean sunrise of 
the weekday of the date, after the given iziht which ended 3 h. 87 m. after sunrise of the same . 
day. In the date No. 160 of §. 614 expired (Vol. XXIV. p. 9), which gives no titht, the 
satnkrinti took place on the weekday of the date, but the nakshatra which is quoted by the date 
is apparently incorrect.’! In the date No, 175 of 8. 919 expired (bed. p. 12), which quotes no 
weekday, the given dithi is wrong. In the date No. 154 of 8. 1080 expired (tdid. p. 8) where 
the satnkranti took place before the commencement of the given ttihi, the given weekday is 
incorrect.” And the date No. 174 of §. 896 (ibid. p. 12), which gives no tithi, is suspicious, 
both because the year of the date apparently is quoted as a current year and because the 
samkranti did not take place on the given weekday.’8 


Vishuva-samkrantis. —- Vishuva-samkrintis are mentioned only in the two dates No. 2 
of 8. 679 expired (Vol. XXIII, p. 113), and No. 184 of 8, 105674 (Vol. XXIV. p. 14). The 
saukrinti of the first date, which gives no weekday, is the Tuld-samkrinti (or autumnal 
equinox), which took place 18 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise, before the commencement of the 
titht of the date which ended on the following day. The samkranti of the second date, which 
gives neither a tithi nora weekday, but only a nakshatra, may be the Mésha-samkranti (or 
vernal equinox), but the year of the date is wrong, 


Unspecified sarnkrantis. — Samkrantis are also mentioned, apparently wrongly, in the 
date No. 187 of 8. 1084. (for 1085, Vol. XXIV. p. 15) andin the date No. 198 of BS. 1106 of the 
chronological list, both times together with eclipses. These dates contain the term vyatipiia, 
and have been mentioned before. 


A soshkramana in the bright half of Magha is quoted in the date No. 162 of the chrono- 
logical list which does not admit of verification. 


In concluding these remarks on sathkrintis, I may state that, so far as I am aware, the 
dates collected furnish no instance of a tropical saznkranti. 
(To be continued.) 


6 This is the only correct date with the term vyatipfia, 

67 The original text of this date shews that the tithi of the date is the 11th, not the 12th, 

6§ The same rule is furnished by the dates of the Vikrama era; see ante, Vol. XX. p. 418. 

69 The date No. 16 of §. 999 has sajkrdnii-pavitrdréhanad-arndy, but the sarhkrAnti must be the Dakshin&yana- 
sarnkrinti, because it fell in the bright half of Ash4dha, So far as I can make out, the pavitrdréhana (or investiture of 
the image of some god with the sacred thread) must take place om certain days of the months Ashadha or Srévana, but 
Tam not aware that it is specially connected with the Dakshinéyana-sathkrinti, — The date No, 160 of 8. 614 hae 
dakshindyan-dbhimukhé bhagavati bhaskaré, 

70 The Satard plates of the Silahira Bhéja IL. of 8.1118 expired (Transactions, Itt. Soc. of Bombay, Vol. HI. 
p. 898) quote a Dakshinfyana-sarhkranti which took place on Thursday, the 27th June A. D, 1191, Lh. 10 m, after mean 
gunrise, during the tithé of the date, which ended 14h. 24m. after mean sunrise of the same day. 

71 See above, note 45. 

7 The given weekday, here again, is Monday ; and this date also contains the term vyatipdta. 

78 Here the given weekday is Sunday. 

t The date has vishuvatt sutitha(tau), — A Vishuva-sathkranti may possibly be quoted in the date No, 209 of the 
chronological list of which I do not possess the original text. 
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THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from p. 277.) 


VIII. 
Mr. MANNER’S VARIANTS. 
No. 1.— THE ORIGIN OF THE BEIDERLU.2 


Tare was a Ballal in the kingdom of Parmalé. He was happy in his'palace, surrounded 
by his children and other relatives and all the necessaries and comforts of life. He had a 
friend, a pujdri, named Sama Alwa. He was a bosom friend, from whom he hid no secrets. 
Sama Alwa was a brave man, and was the only man who had the privilege of extracting juice 
from the palm-trees in the forest belonging to the Ballé] of Parmalé. He used to come thrice 
a day to the budu to speak with the Ballij, and was very faithful to him, The Balla] had a 
very extensive forest in which were countless palm-trees of various kinds. No one but Sama 
Alwa was able to climb those trees and extract theirjuice. This great forest was inhabited by 
great numbers of tigers, chitas, elephants, antelopes, boars, foxes, wolves and bears. Daily, 
when Sama Alwa went to the forest, he took a camel with him. Early in the morning he 
would go and return at noon. 


On a certain day he went to the forest as usual, and tied the camel to atree; and with his 
knife and dry gourd he climbed a palm-tree and took the pot containing the juice and poured 
it into his gourd. As he was thus eccapied he heard the sound of weeping. He quietly 
listened and came to know that it was the sound of some human being. At this he was 
astonished, and, intending to go and see whence the sound proceeded, he got down from the tree 
and placed the gourd near the camel and went to the eastward. Then he listened, but heard 
only a faint cry. He could not distinguish from what quarter the weeping proceeded. But as 
he went farther and, further he distinguished the voice ofa girl. Then he said to himself :— 
‘¢ Alas! what monster of a man is he who has forsaken a girl in this frightful forest! ’’ 


Thinking and speaking thus within himself, he went further and further, until he 
heard more distinctly. Still proceeding and listening carefully, he saw a large clump 
of thorn-bushes, in the midst of which wasa young and beautiful girl. She was blind-folded 
and her hands were tied behind her. Seeing a girl in such a state in the forest he was 
moved. with compassion, and spoke to her thus :—‘Q child, who are yon P Why do you weep? 
How did you come here? Tell me, child.” 


At this, the girl cried more and more, Then he said:—‘‘ Tell me, child, and be not 
afraid, I have female children like yourself, my child. I have mony children like yourself, 
my child.” 


At this, she said to him :—‘ Who are you! You must tell me who you are.” 


Then he said :—* I am Sama Alwa Beidya of Parmalé. Now tell me who you are, my 
child, Where is your native place? Whose daughter are you? What are the names of your 
parents ?” 


~ 


At this, she said :—‘* First of all loosen the bandages over my eyes, and set my hands at 
liberty ; then I will tell you. Iam in great pain from these bandages.” 


Then he said :——“ I feel a doubt about you. It seems that you are a Brahman maid, 
How can I touch a Brihman maid? Ido not know what to do. I am a Billavar, and may 
I touch a Brahman maid P” 


SANE Rap AS ES eR RE LOE TRE gE RPA OS ee Weer SNE ee Oe ee ee 

82 This is a variant of the stories of Kdti and Channaya already given in this series, , It is quite as quaint as 
those that have gone before. Mr. Manner, in writing to me under date, Mangalore, 7th June 1886, says : — “ The other 
version of the Beiderlu [Kéti and Channaya] pia I think it rather a fiction, but if you wish to have it, too, I will 
get you & copy of it.’’? = R. C. T, ; 
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At this,she replied :—‘In extreme cases you may touch. In cases where you can prevent 
death, you may touch. In this fearful forest, full of tigers and bears, the wild beasts 
did not eat me! Hyen the wild beasts hate me! Please give me liberty. These wild 
beasts would not eat me, and thus set me at liberty.” 


At this, he looked to his right and to his left, and thinking there was no help for it, he 
exclaimed :—‘‘ Alas! to-day I am touching a Brahman maid. And he said to her:—*My 
child, I touch you, calling on the name of the Lord God; there is no help for it, my child.” 


In this manner, with much fear, he touched her, and set her hands at liberty, and loosened 
and took off the bandages over her eyes. When he saw her after the bandages were taken 
off, she looked very beautiful. Then he said to her:—‘‘ Now, at least, telk me, my child, 
who you are.” 


At this, she said :—‘ I am the daughier of a Brihman.” 


Then he asked her :—‘‘ Why did they leave a Brihman maid in the forest m this manner ? 
Who are your parentsP Of what town are they? Tell me without any fear or bashfulness. 
You are as my sister. Tell me the name of your native town. Tell me the reason why you 
were left here in this condition.” 


At this, she said :—‘‘ You have touched me and loosened my bandages. Now, therefore, 
take me to your house, making me one of your own.” 


Then he said :—‘‘ Yes, as I have loosened your bandages I will take you home,” 


At this, she said:—“In that case I will tell you; hear me. If you ask me where 
T come from — I come from Parmajé, A Brihman maid is like an earthen pot. A copper 
pot may be touched by any one, but an earthen one must not be touched by outsiders, When 
a dog touches an earthen pot, it is thrown away. This the custom among the Brahmans. 
If you ask my parents’ names, I will not tell you. I am not married, I ama virgin maid. 
I am thirteen years of age. Nobody came to ask me in marriage, and as I reached puberty 
before marriage, they tied my hands and eyes and left me in the forest. If a girl attains 
puberty before her marriage, they do not allow her to remain in the town, but send her to the 
forest. This is the custom among the Braéhmans,’’ 


. At this, he said:—‘‘O maid, your custom is not among other castes. Is it a sin in @ 
girl to attain puberty before marriage? In our caste we have nosuch custom. We alway 
marry after a girl attains puberty. It is very rarely thas we marry before that.” 


Then she said further :—‘ There is another custom among Brahmans. If a little girl, stils 
a child, should lose her husband and become a widow, she is not allowed to marry again. God 
has created different customs for different castes.” 


Then he said :—‘ O maid, hear me; if they leave a girl in the forest, blind-folding her 
and tying her hands behind her, how can she live ?” 


She replied :—* She must starve in the forest till some wild beast devours her.” 


Then he said:—‘ These Brahmans are very hard-hearted men. They do not shew any mercy 
to their own offspring. It would be better for them to kill her at once than to bring her and 
leave her in tho forest in this manner. No other castes are so hard-hearted as the Brahmans. 
It seems to me that this custom is not given to you by God, but it is instituted by men 
themselves. God will never ordain that they should sacrifice young women to tigers and bears, 
to be devoured by them.” 

Then the girl asked him :—‘* Why did you come to this forest ? ” 


He replied :—‘‘I came to take palm-juice from the palm-trees which are in this forest. 
This forest belongs-to the Balla] of Parmalé, and I am the palm-climber of this forest. When 
I was on the top of a palm-tree, I heard the sound of weeping and came down to discover who 
was weeping; and sol found you. I have tied my camel to a palm-tree.” 
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Then she asked him :—‘‘ Why do you want a camel ? ” 
He replied :—“TI take the palm-juice on the back of the camel. I take thirty maunds of 
palm-juice every day. I cannot carry iton my head. Therefore the Ballé] has given me a 


camel, He is very kind tome. I go to his budu thrice a day. If I do not go, the Ballil 
sends for me.” 


Then she said:—“ Hear me, Sama Alwa Beidya; you have loosened the bandages which 
were over my eyes. Therefore you must be my husband.” 


Then he said :—‘ O my child, I already told you, you are as my sister. I will call you 
Deyi Beidyadi, There is my sister's son, Sayana Baidya. He has three younger brothers. 
So I have four nephews. I will marry you to my eldest nephew, Sayana Beidya.” 


At this, she said:—“O Beidya, you may do with me just as you please; I am at your 
mercy. When Brahma has written this on my forehead, what is the use of repining? If 
one’s face is ugly, why blame the looking-glass ? ” : 


As they were thus speaking the sun rose to the meridian, and Sama Alwa, looking at the 
sun, said :—“ It is getting late, my child; now come with me.” 

At this she said :—‘ Where else shall I go? I will follow you.” 

Then he slowly extricated her from the midst of the thorn-bushes, and they came to the 
place where the camel was. And he said to her :—«'‘ Child, stop here near the camel; I will 
go and climb these palm-trees and take their juice.” 


So saying he went and climbed the trees and took their juice and poured it into his gourd, 
and then came down and poured it into the pots slung over the camels. Afterwards he went 
with her and the camel to his house. While they were trudging on their way home, the 
inmates of Sama Alwa’s house became anxious on account of him, Said they:—‘ What has 
become of our uncle? He used to come early every day, To-day it is very late, and yet he is 
not returned.” 


Then the nephews called their mother and said :—‘ Mother, uncle has not yet come. 
What is the cause of this ?” 

She replied :—‘‘I do not know, my children.” 

Then they said :—“ We will go to the forest in search of him.” 

‘s Wait a little,” said she, ‘and he will soon return.” 

Then they came and stood in the open space before the house, and looking towards the 
-east they saw the camel at a distance. Then they called their mother and said to her:— 
- &Q mother, uncle is coming; we gee his camel,” 


Sama, Alwa’s wife hearing this came out, and looking to the east she saw a woman coming 
behind the camel, and was as if thunderstruck and said:—‘O Rama, O Brihma, O my ill- 
fortune! What! Has my husband become a fool P.” 


She thought that he had become enamonred of the girl on account of her beauty; and 
said moreover:—‘ She has deprived me of my bread. Why did not some plague take her? 
My husband, looking at her beauty, has become mad on her account and has brought her here. 
How can I look at her face now? Ido not know from what town she comes.” 


As she was thus bewailing her lot, speaking to herself, they approached the house, and 
Sama Alwa’s wife and his sister and her sons stood there before the house waiting for them. 
Then he said, pointing out his sister to the girl :—“ See, my girl, that is my sister. She is 
to be your mother-in-law. Her eldest son, my nephew Séyana Beidya, is to be your husband.” 


Then they came to the open space before the house where Sama Alwa’s sister and nephews 
were. The nephews at once attended to the camel and unloaded it, and took the palm-juice 
and kept it on a raised platform in vessels. Then Sama Alwa called his sister and said to 
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her :-—*“ My sister, I have brought a daughter-in-law to you. Come and look at her well. 
Have you ever seen such a girl in our caste? God has graciously given us this girl, Any 
man who sees her beauty will never go away from her. Look at her face. How beautiful y 
Look at her eyes, her eyebrows, and her waist. How beautiful! Her hair is sweeping the 
ground. Her hair is as black as the black-bee. We shall never find another to match her. 
See how noble she looks. Are our girls like her?” 


Then he told his sister to give her water and have her face washed, and give her milk 
that she might be refreshed. His sister went in and brought a pot of water and gave it to 
the girl; and then she brought a bowl of milk and gave it to her, The girl washed her face 
and hands and feet and then drank the milk, And being refreshed she sat ina reclining 
posture against a wall. After some time his sister came to Sama Alwa and’ said :—« Brother, 
get up, the dinner is ready, wash your face,” 


So saying, she gave him water. But he said :—“ Sister, I will go and bathe first : mean- 
while go and prepare warm water and give the girl a warm hath.” 


_ So saying, he went to the side of the well and drew up water and bathed; and having 
finished his bath he came into the house and there he saw that his wife had served up rice for 
him and also for the girl ina new plate. Then Sama Alwa called to the girl, saying :— 
“Daughter, come and dine.” 


But she was slow in answering his summons out of bashfulness. Then he said :—* Why 
are you slow, my childP You have joined the Billavar caste. After you have joined my 
caste, what have you to fear? You are now like one of us. Be quite at home here,” 


At this she got up and went in and sat down to take her food. She quickly finished 
her meal and came out, She did it so quickly that no one knew how she went, or how she 
took her meal, or how she came back. Then Sama Alwa finished his meal and came out and 
sat in the verandah. His wife brought him a bag of betel-leaves. He opened the bag 
and took the betel-leaves, and ate betel-leaves and betel-nut. While eating betel-leaves he 
called his sister and thus spoke to her :—‘“‘ My sister, hear me. I was always grieving that 
T had no female children. Now that grief is over. God has given me a daughter, I was 
very desirous, if a daughter should be born to me, to give her to your son. Now God has given 
me this daughter instead of one of my own. So I will give this my daughter to your gon. 
We must celebrate a marriage. We must not do everything according to our own will. We 
must first tell the Balla] of Parmale. After informing him we must inform all the leaders 
of our caste. We must prepare all things necessary for the marriage. We must get half a, 
corjee®s of rice prepared. We shall require oil, jaggery, cocoanuts, salt, tamarind, coriander ° 
_seed and saffron, etc.” 


While they were thus speaking, Koragars and Holeyas and other low caste people, who 
were their usual customers, came to the house to drink palm-juice. Sama Alwa told the 
Holeyas to bring him one mura of salt, and told the Koragars to get baskets, etc., prepared 
for him. When the fishermen came to his house to drink, he told them to supply him with 
enough fish fora marriage feast. And when Bants came to his house, he said to them :— 
“OQ ye sons of Séttis, there is to be a marriage in my house; you must do me a favor.” 


In this manner he told his friends, one thing to one man and another thing to another 
man, and so on. In the meantime the Balla] of Parmale sent aman for Sama Alwa, and 
the man said to Sama Alwa -—‘ The Balla] has ordered you to come immediately with me.” 


Sama Alwa consented and started, and went to the Balla] and bowed to him. Then the 
Balla] said to Sama Alwa :—“O Sama Alwa, you are seldom seen. Why did you not come to 
me yesterday P” 





88 [Corge is Anglo-Indgan for ‘score’: see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, a. v. Corge. Inthe text is a new and very 
‘odern form of the word which may help to the tracing of its obscure origin. — Ep.] ; .: 
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He replied :—“ Yesterday I could not come for something has happened, I hope you 
have already heard of it.” 





Then the Balla] said :—‘ If something has happened, why did you not tell me ? ” 


“As I was starting to come here in order to tell you,” said Sama Alwa, ‘ your servant 
came to call me, and I have accompanied. him.” 


On this the Balla] said :—* O Sama Alwa, tell me what has happened in your honse.” 


Then Sama Alwa began from the beginning and related to him the whole story, and 
the Ballil of Parmale eid to him :—“ You have no daughters. Therefore, God has given you 
this daughter. Marr Y her to your nephew.” ! 

To this he replied :— ‘So think I, and I do according to your commands.” 

Thea the Balla] asked him :—‘‘ When are you going to give her in marriage? Ask mee 
for whatever you want. Do not be afraid.” 

Then he said :—“ Everything requires your help.” 

Then the Balla] said again:—‘‘ Ask me whatever you may want.” 

Then he said :—‘‘ Up to this day I have never once given a big feast. Therefore, this 
time I must ene a feast to“all my castemenin this town. If I do not, they will excom- 
municate me.” 

Then the Balla] asked him :—‘*O Alwa, tell me how much you will require.” 

He replied :—‘* Sir, I shall require half a corjee of rice. [ want your helpin this. This 
is the chief item.” 

Then the Balla] said :—“ O Sama Alwa, why are you afraid? JI will help you. I will 
give you whatever you require.” 

Then Sama Alwa replied :—‘ It is true that you will give me this now. But must I not 
return it afterwards ? What shall I say of a feast which is to be given by contracting debts P 
Many have come to poverty and sold their lands and houses by contracting debts during 
marriages. If one becomes poor, the rich look down upon him. The poor ae is lighter than 
cotton.” 

At this the Balla] said :—“ Do not talk too much, but go home and make everything 
ready. Whatever is wanting I will supply.” 

At this, Sama Alwa said to the Ballil:—‘* Sir, please give me permission to go now.” 

‘¢ When will you come again? ’’ asked the Ballal. 

‘¢To-morrow I will come again, Sir,” replied he, and went home. 

When he reached home he called his sister and said to her:—“ O sister, I went to the 
Balla] of Parmale and saw him and spoke to him, and have come back. He told me to 
make everything ready for the marriage-feast, and promised to give me whatever was want- 
ing. Itold him that I was glad of the opportunity of putting some grains of rice upon my 
nephew’s head.” 

Afterwards he called his nephew Sayana Beidya and aid to him:—‘* Now we must make 


everything ready for the marriage, Therefore, go and take paddy from the store and get it 
poiled and dried, and get rice prepared at the rate of one mura a day. Get half a corjee of rice 


(twenty-one muras) prepared.” 


So he went and did as his uncle had ordered him. Afterwards Sama Alwa sent for the 
devil-priests of the stana of Parmale. He sent also for his neighbours and others of his caste- 
people, He got a pandal raised in front of his house, and got the floor made smooth and even, 
and made everything. beautiful, And when the devil-priests and others, who were his neigh- 
bours, came to him, he went to meét them and brought them to his house, and gave them mats, 
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and made them sit down, and gave them betel-leaves and betel-nuts, etc., and in this manner 
shewed them respect. Afterwards he told them :—“ Sirs, I have intended to celebrate the 
marriage of my nephew Sayana Beidya. You must help me that it may be done decently. 
I have made everything ready according to my poor circumstances. You must help that all 
may be decently done.” 


Then they asked him :—‘* When have you fixed the day for the marriage P ” 
‘How can I fix the day without consulting you P” 


Then they asked him:—‘‘ Do you wish to fix the day soon? Have you made everything 
ready P” 
He replied :—‘‘ I have made some things ready. The Balla] of Parmale has promised to 
supply whatever is wanting. Fix the day first, and afterwards we shall speak of other 
*things.”’ 


Then the devil-prists consulted among themselves, and said to Sama Alwa:—“ You must 
have the marriage celebrated on the ninth day of next month. It is an auspicious day.” 

Sama Alwa consented and said :—‘ By that day I will have everything ready.” 

Then the priests asked him :—‘* For what number of persons gre you preparing the feast >” 

“ For eight hundred persons,” replied he ; and asked them :—‘‘ Will that be enough P” 

They replied :—-“ It is according to your ability. We will not constrain you.” 

So saying, they dispersed and returned to their homes, 

Then Sama Alwa said to his nephew, Sayana: — “O Sayana, the day for the marriage is 
postponed. What can we do? Hverything takes place according to fate. Nothing occurs 
till the time for it arrives.” 


Then Sayana said to his uncle: — ‘The bride is already found. It is not necessary 
to go in search of a bride. Therefore, we can well afford to wait, But when I think 


of the expense, J feel very anxious. It will be necessary to invite a man from every house 
in the town,” 


At this, the uncle said :— “Be not anxions about expense. If the things which we have 
prepared do not suffice, the Balla] will supply us whatever we want, as he has promised to do.” 


“ Tt is troe he will supply us now,” said the nephew, “ but we will have to return it to 


him afterwards, We are happy when we borrow, but it is very difficult to return what is 
borrowed afterwards.” 


As they were thus speaking, Sama Alwa’s sister came and said :— What is thisP You, 
uncle and nephew, are talking idly. Are all the necessary things ready ?” 
They answered :—‘ Yes, everything is ready.” 


So days went on, and the day appointed for the marriage came near. Then Sama Alwa 


one day went to the devil-priests of the town, and said to them: — ‘‘O Beidyas, the day 
appointed for the marriage is come near.” 


“ How many days hence will it take place?” asked they. 

‘* After three days,” said he. 

‘‘ How many persons are you going to invite to the marriage-feast ?”’ asked they. 

* One person from each house,” said he, 

“ Yes, that is right,” said they: ‘if you invite one person from each house, you will get 
one load from every honse, and it will not be necessary for you to buy vegetables, etc,” 


When he had finished talking with them he said: — “Now, it is getting late, therefore, 
I will go.” 
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Then they said: — ‘Yes, you may go now. We will come to you to-morrow evening.” 


So he returned to his house, and the next evening the priests came as they had promised, 
‘When they were yet ata distance from the house, Sayana Beidya saw them and said :— 
*O uncle, the priests are coming.” 


At this, he took his kerchief and put it on his shoulder and ran ont to meet them, 
Having met them at a short distancefrom the house, he brought them to it, and made 
them siton a mat, and gave them betel-leaves and betel-nuts, and thus honoured them. 
They remained at his house that night. When the time for supper drew nigh, Sama Alwa gave 
them water to wash their feet and hands. And they washed their hands and feet and prepared 
to take their meals, Rice and curry were served, and they took their meals. Afterwards they 
went to sleep. Early in the morning they got up, and called Sama Alwa to shew them the 
necessary things that had been prepared. 


‘‘If we do not see the things that have been prepared,” said they, “ to-morrow we will, 
be put to shame if anything be wanting.” 


Then Sama Alwa took them to the godown and shewed them the things which had been 
prepared. Then they came out and sat down, and asked Sama Alwa whether he had sent 
invitations to all the people of the town or not. 


‘*‘T have invited all in ‘this town,” said he; ‘‘they will all come this evening. We should 
prepare one meal for them to-night,” 


Accordingly, in the evening, men, women and children came to his house. The sister of 
Sama Alwa received them, and spread mats for them, and made them sit down, and gave them 
betel-leaves and nuts, and thus shewed them respect. Sama Alwa’s wife brought lamps and 
kept them in the rooms and lighted them, All theneighbours who came to the marriage helped 
them in preparing for the feast. Vegetables of various kinds were brought and cut into small 
pieces and made into curry, fowls were killed and prepared in curries of various kinds, 
sweetmeats were made, rice was boiled, and everything was made ready for the marriage day. 
Guests began to come in, relatives and friends came, and all were made to sit in the marriage- 
pandal. Then the devil-priests of the s¢tdna came and sat in the place of honour. They 
called Sama Alwa and asked him if the bridegroom was ready. So the bridegroom and the 
bride adorned themselves, and were brought and made to sit in the raised spot reserved for 
them. Then the women of the town who had come to the marriage sat in a semi-circle 
before them, The men saton one side, the chief men of the caste in the front row. They 
called Sama Alwa,and told him to perform the marriage ceremony. He called his sister to 
him to join him in pouring out water, She said: — “O brother, do it yourself with your 
wife. Pour water, you and your wife, and give Deyi Beidyadi in marriage to my son.” 


Then he asked the priests of the stdna whether they consented to what his sister had said. 
They replied : — ‘‘If yon agree to it, we also agree.” 


He asked his relatives and friends, and they also consented. Then he stood up and called 
Sayana Beidya to him and told him to stand with his face to the east ; and next he called Deyi 
his own daughter and told her to stand with her face to the west, and made them give to edch 
other their right hands, and took a water-pot and poured out water, and gave the bride to 
the bridegroom. Then asked the priests what he should do next, 


‘¢ Now let the bridegroom and the bride sit down,” said they, ‘‘and let the relatives and 
- friends sprinkle rice upon them.” 


Then, one by one, they went and gave money into the hands of the bride and bridegroom | 
and sprinkled rice upon their heads, Afterwards, when the shesa (the sprinkling of rice) 
ceremony was Over, all the men and women stood up, and taking rice in their hands, threw 
it simultaneously upon the bride and the bridegroom, blessing them at the same time, saying :—~ 
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‘*May you live till the sun and the moon cease to shine. May you live till your hair becomes 
white. May you get children and grandchildren, and may you increase abundantly.” Then 
the priests told Sama Alwa to present a new dhotra to the bridegroom and a new shire to the 
bride. Then the bride and bridegroom put on the new clothes and came and prostrated them- 
selves before their relatives and friends, who blessed them and said: — “‘ May God bless you 
with long life and save you.” 


Then the priests said :-— ‘* Now, make haste ; it is getting late ; the rice and curry is getting 
cold; let the guests sit down todinner.” Then all the guests went out of the pandal, and 
servants came with brooms to sweep the place. Afterwards, the chief men of the caste came 
and made all the people sit in rows, and pieces of plantain-leaves were placed before each 
person. The relatives and friends were made to sit in the front rows; and all were made to 
sit down according to rank. Those who had come uninvited were made to sit in the 
hindmost row. Then rice was brought and served, and curry was brought and served. Then 
“they were told to begin to eat. Then they began to eat. Afterwards payasa®4 was served, 
and over the payasa sugar was served plentifully. All the people partook of as much as they 
liked, and were satisfied, and said that they had never tasted such a'good dinner. So they arose 
from their dinner, and the plantain-leaves on which they had eaten were all removed and given 
to the Koragars. The Koragarsfound on the plantain-leaves quantities of rice, which had been 
left by the eaters; and they ate it and were glad. So the pandal tvas swept and cleansed, and 
again a second party®®> sat down to dinner; and after they finished their dinner, a third party%6 
sat down to dinner. After all had thus finished their dinner, all the guests sat down; and 
the chief men of the caste and the priests of the stdna called Sama Alwa and said to him: — 
“© Sama Alwa, none have ever prepared so well for a marriage-feast as you have. God’s 
blessing is upon you. You are a fortunate man,” 


Some indeed said: — “He would not have found a girlin the forest, if he were not a 
fortunate man.” 


Then they said to Sama Alwa: — ‘Now, we will go.” 


Then he said, clasping his hands: — ‘‘ You helped me in celebrating the marriage of 
my nephew. As you have been so kind, this marriage has been celebrated with much success.” 


At this, they said: — “Do not compliment us; all has gone off so well on account of 
your good fortune; we have done nothing. Now we are going.” 


Then he gave them betel-leaves and nuts, etc., and shewed them respect. So they went 
away gladly. Then his relatives also prepared to go. But he prevented them, and said :— 
‘You mast stay here four days more.” So they stayed. 


On the next day Sayana Beidya said to Sama Alwa: — “O unele, to-day I will go to the 
forest to bring palm-juice.” 


When he said this in the presence of the relatives and friends, Sama Alwa said to him :— 


* Onephew, hear me; you cannot goto the forest. It is infested by numerous wild beasts, 
such as tigers and bears; therefore, you cannot go.” 


At this, he said to his uncle: — ‘‘If you say this, when shall I be able to go to the forest ? 
You are getting old now; and you will not be able to work always; therefore I must begin to 


do thissoon. Therefore, in future, when youare going to the forest, you must take me with 
you,” 


Then he said to his nephew :— “ So be it, accompany me to the forest from to-morrow. 
I will take you to the forest for some days.” 
oc tetera ere ep nee enemies terete a pemsanamnnamanasengeire 
% A thick gruel-like preparation made of cocoannt juice, jaggery, rice and pulse, 
36 I. ¢., those who had not taken their meal at the first time. 
%6 I, @, those who were employed in serving their guests, etc, 
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So, from the next day, Sama Alwa took his nephew with him to the forest, and taught 
him everything. Afterwards, Sayana Beidya continued to go tothe forest to draw toddy 
from the palm-trees of the forest of Parmale. After some days the relatives of Sama Alwa 
who had come for the marriage returned to their homes, 


So, as days went on, Deyi Beidyadi proved to be a very wise and careful housewife. She 
also knew many medicines, and by her prescriptions she cured many diseases. Her fame spread 
in all directions, and many who had diseases consulted her, and took her medicines, and were 
cured. In course of time she conceived, and became pregnant within a year after her marriage. 
‘When her mother-in-law came to know it, she informed her brother, and said: — ‘‘O brother, 
our Deyi Beidyadi has become pregnant.” 


To this, he replied: — ‘“‘God has been gracious to her, and He will be with her and bless 
her. We need not have any anxiety on account of her.” 


In this manner he encouraged her, While they were thus talking, a man came from the 
Ballal to call Sama Alwa. So Sama Alwa at once accompanied him to the Ballal’s dudu. 
The Ballal was sitting on the throne. Sama Alwa went and prostrated himself before him 
Then the Ball] told Sama Alwa torise. A stool was brought and given to Sama Alwa and he sat 
upon it. Then the Balla] inquired of Sama Alwa about his welfare, and of his family. 
He replied that he and his family were very well and happy. The Balla] thereupon said 
that he had intended to give him a presentafter the marriage of his nephew. Sama Alwa 
said: — “O Sir, everything we enjoy is on account of your bounty. Then why should you 
give us a present?” 

At this, the Balli] said: ‘As you are my friend, the palm-climber of my forest ; there- 
fore I ought to give you a good present.” 

At this, Sama Alwasaid: — “ The rice and the salt we eat is yours. What need is there 
that you should give us any present ?” 


But the BallAl, not minding these words, called his accountant and told him to go and 
bring twelve pagodas. He brought them and gave them to the Balla]. The Balla] called Sama 
Alwa, and gave him thetwelve pagodas. Sama Alwa stretched forth his hands, bowed his head, 
and took the pagodas, and thanked the Balli| for his present. The Ballal said to him :— 
‘O Sama Alwa, you must take these twelve pagodas, and get a golden bangle prepared out of 
them, and wear it upon your wrist. This is my present to you. Next yearI will give you 
besides a golden chain to put on your wrist,” 

He replied :— “ O Sir, by your kindness alone I am living comfortably.” 

At this the Ballal said: — “ You get me fifty pagodas every year for the toddy you draw out 
of the palm-trees of the forest of Parmale. if it were not for you, I would not get so much. 
There is none so bold as to go to the forest. A stupid fellow will not be able to supply your 
place. If my tenants are rich and able to pay, Tshall not become poor.” 

Then Sama Alwa said: —~ ‘May Ispeak one word to my master P If you will not he 
displeased with me, I will say it.” 

| Then the Ballél ordered him to say on. Then he said: — “ O Sir, I wish to give a 
small present to you. I wish to give you a pair of racing-buffaloes.”’ 

Then the Ballal said: — ‘‘ What! A pair of racing-buffaloes? Why do you wish to give 


me such a big present P I think that the present which I have given you isa very small one. 
A land-lord may give presents to his tenants, Buta tenant will be ruined if he thinks of 


giving presents to the Jand-lord.” 


At this, Sama Alwa bowed to the Ballal and humbly besought him to receive his present 
of a pair of racing-buffaloes, and not to be displeased with him. At this the Ballail at last 
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consented, Then Sama Alwa took leave of the Ball4l and returned home. As soon as he 
reached home, he called his nephew Sayana Beidya to him and shewed him the twelve pagodas 
which the Balla] had presented to him. The nephew seeing the gold was delighted and said :— 
‘The Ballal gave us such a present- What have we given to him?” 


At this the uncle said :— “I intend to give him a pair of racing-buffaloes as a present. 
What do you say to that? ” 


To this the nephew said :— “I agree to whatever you do.” 


Then he called a servant and told him to bring the pair of racing-buffaloes. When they 
were brought, he told the servant to give them food and drink, So they ate their food and 
drank as much as they wanted; and afterwards Sama Alwa and his nephew Sayana Beidysa 
and a servant took the pair of racing-buffaloes to the palace of the Balla] of Parmale. The 
ornaments of the buffaloes were tied in a cloth and given to the servant, and he carried them 
on his head. The buffaloes went first, and the servant with the ornaments followed. Then 
Sama Alwa and Sayana Beidya went behind. So they reached the palace of the Ballal, The 
Balla] was in the verandah. They went with the buffaloes and stood in the open space before 
the verandah ; and when the Balla] came towards them, they prostrated themselves before him 
and said :— “My lord, we have brought the racing-buffaloes.’’ 


Then he came down from the verandah and saw the buffaloes, and was very much pleased, 
aud said :— ‘‘O Sama Alwa, how did you make up your mind to part with such a fine pair of 
racing-buffaloes P” 


At this, he replied :— ‘‘ When I once make up my mind, I stick to my resolution. We 
are eating your salt, and to whom else should we bring presents but to you ?” 


At this the Balla] said :— “I am very much pleased with you. These buffaloes must be 
sent to the first race that takes place.” And then he asked a question :— “O Sama Alwa, have 
you any more pairs of racing-buifaloes ?P” 


He said :— “Yes, Sir.” 


Afterwards the Balla] said to Sama Alwa:—‘‘O Sama Alwa, ina few days, during the 
month of Kanya, I wish to go on a hunt,” 


Sama Alwa said: — “O Sir, before you go, please inform me; we*” will aceompany you.” 
He said :— “Yes, I will inform you.” r 


Afterwards the uncle and nephew asked permission to returnhome. Butthe Ballal said :-— 


“No, you must not go away on an empty stomach. Itis now late. You must take your 
meals here in my budw and then go.” 


But they said: —“ O Sir, we are eating your salt, whether we eat here or at home.” 
But he said :— Never mind; come into the verandah,” 


When they went to the verandah and, sat down, plantain-leaves were placed before 
them, and food was served upon the leaves. So they took their meals, and came out 
and sat down. Betel-leaves and nuts were given to them. So they ate betel-leaves and nuts, 
and afterwards took permission of the Ballil, and returned home. Some time afterwards 
the day appointed for the hunt approached. Then the Ballal called his clerk and told him to 
notify to all his tenants his intention of going on a hunt, that they might be present at his éudu 
on such and suchaday. All were ordered to bring their weapons and eome prepared for the 
hunt. So they came on the appointed day. The Balla] saw them, They were about two — 
hundred able-bodied men that assembled before the budu. When the Ballil came ont to see 
them, they all prostrated themselves before him. He was pleased with them and said :-—“ This 
evening you will take your meal in my dudu.” | 


*T J e., many of my relations and friends, 
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So, food was prepared: for all of them, and they sat down in rows according to their 
easte, and food: was served to them, And they took their meal and slept there. The next 
day the Ballal called them all and examined their weapons and instruments, their bows, 
arrows, and snares; and called Malla, the keepor of the: dogs, to bring: the dogs. When the 
dogs were brought, he was pleased with them and told the keeper to give them rice 
mixed with milk. So-rice mixed with milk was brought and given to the dogs; but the 
dogs only sniffed at it and would not eat. Then the Balla] said:— O Malla, why is it that 
the dogs will not eat this rice mixed with milk ?’” 


He replied :—‘“ Fhey will never eat just- before going om a hunt, even if you give them 
tlhe most dainty food.” 


Afterwards he called Golla, and examined the gunsand: bullets and ammunition, and 
saw that everything was in the best possible condition. Then he called Paddyala, and. told 
him to shew the bows and arrows, aud was pleased with Paddyala, the keeper-of the bows 
and arrows, because they were in a very efficient condition, And, in this-manner, he examined 
everything himself; the snares, the darts and many other instruments of hunting. The men, 
every one of them,. praised the superiority of his own instrument and boasted of his former 
exploits, In this-manner time passed, and as it had become late, the hunt was postponed for 
the next day. The Ballal said:—‘* To-morrow, very early in the morning, before the crows. 
alight on. the ground, we must start for the hunt.. To-day all of you must take your meals in 
my budu. In the meantime you must all sharpen your weapons. Your darts, arrows and ‘all 
sorts of weapons must be in the best condition possible.” 


At this all were very glad, and every one went to mind his own business.. So, on 
the next day, very early in the morning, they all started for the hunt with bows and 
arrows, darts and guns and various other instruments of destruction, and took many 
dogs with them. Thas they went out tohunt. The Balla] also went with them. When 
they reached the great forest of Parmale the.day began to dawn. The Ballal, gave them 
erders. He stationed half of them in such places that the wild beasts- must pass them. 
He sent the other half with the dogs into the forest, telling them to make as much noise 
as possible and frighten the wild beasts and drive them before them. They took great sticks 
and struck at thickets and bushes, and made a great noise. Though they were quite tired they 
did not findany wild beasts. So they returned quite tired and without finding a single wild 
beast ; and said to the Balli]:—‘‘ Ib seems that the moment of our starting was not auspicious. 
Otherwise in this great forest, where tigers, bears and wolves and such wild beasts abound, 
we must have found some wild beasts,” 


Then the Balla] made a wow and said:—‘‘If I get at least one wild beast, I will give a 
Tambila to the Bhita in.our house.” 


After:the Balla] had said this, they again started and began to beat at the thickets and 
bushes and halloed, and yelled and made as much noise'as possible. Then a big boar came 
jn sight, and the dogs at once gave chase and overtook it; and as it came to the place where 
the hunters were stationed,. Golla the hunter fired. at it and the bullet took effect and 
the boar fell down and rolled about and writhed in agony. Then they speared it and 
killed it.. The Ball4él was told of this, and was very glad, and came eagerly to see. 
As he was coming.a kind of poisonous thorn. pierced his leg below the knee. Blood began 
to flow from the wound, and he fell down insensible.. When Sama Alwa came near he saw 
the Ballal in a state of insensibility. At once he tore off a big piece of cloth from his dhotra 
and tied it to the BallAl’s leg and'tried to stop the Bleeding. He called to the Ballaf, but 
the Ballal could not speak. His face became pale. Then a young cocoanut was brought, and 
a little of its water was put into his mouth and some'was sprinkled on his face. After some 
time he became conscious. Then he was slowly lifted up and carefully laid in the palanquin 
and bronght back to the budu.. After atime his leg became swollen, and. a great burning, 
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sensation seb in, As soon as he reached the budwu physicians were called in. The most 
celebrated physicians brought drugs and prepared medicines, and applied them to the wound. 
But the burning sensation increased. Then the Balla] said to the physicians :—‘ Your 
medicine is useless. It has increased my pain, If I use it, I shall die.” 


Then another medicine-man was called in, His medicine was also given a fair trial and 
proved a failure.. So one medicine-man after another was called in, and yet the swelling 
increased and the burning also became unbearable. He did not find any relief. Ne one dared 
to go to give any medicine to the Balla]. Whilst he was in this miserable condition, one 4 
his friends said:—‘“ I have heard that Deyi Beidyadi, the wife of Sayama Beidya, nephew of 


Sama Alwa, isa very wise woman, She knows many medicines, and has cured manyldiseases.” 


A man was at once sent te Sama Alwa’s house to fetch Deyi Beidyadi. He went to Sama 
Alwa’s house and gave his message. Then Sayana Beidya said to his uncle:—.O uncle, the 
Balli] has sent for my wife that she may go and give him medicine for his swollen leg. He 
has been treated by many able physicians, and yet is mot cured. How will my willie succeed im 
curing him? Besides, she is pregnant and about to be delivered.” 


Then Sama Alwa told his nephew to call his wife. So he called her, and she came before 
him, and he told her the Ballal’s message. To this she said:—‘‘I have not learned many 
medicines. After he has heen treated by so many able physicians without any success, what 
can Ido? Besides, { am not able to walk as fare the Ballal’s budw. It is true the Balla] 
is a great man, and J am worth only three cash. But yet what can Ido? If I do not go, 
. it will highly displease him, ‘Still I cannot go, for my time to be delivered is very near.”’ 


Then Sayana Beidya teld the man who had come from the Ballal what his wife’s state 
was,and thatshe eould not go tothe budw The man returned to the Ballal and told him 
these things. The Balla] at once ordered his bearers to take his own palanquin to Sayana 
Beidya’s house, and bring the woman in the palanquin to his palace. So the bearers took the 
palanguin and went to Sama Alwa’shouse. Sama Alwa, seeing the bearers and the palanquin, 
asked them:--“‘ Whence are you come? ” 


“The Balla] of Parmale has sent us,” replied they, ‘to take Deyi Beidyadi to the palace, 
‘The Balla] is suffering extremely, and therefore thene must be no delay. Let Deyi Beidyadi 
come and sit in the palanquia. We will take her to the palace.” 


To this, Sama Alwa replied :—*‘ She is in pain herself; she is moaning. I do not know 
how she can go to the bud.” 


The bearers replied :—-“ We will not stir from this place unless she comes and sits in the 
palanquin, Our orders are strict. We must take her, and we cannot go without her.’ 


Deyi Beidyadi came out, and seeing the beautiful palanquin, she said :— Q Rama, what 
eanITdonow? Iam a poor Biflavar woman. How can I sit in the Ballaj’s palanquin? He 
is equal toa god. How canI sit in the palanquin? And yet there is no help for it.” 


Then she told her husband to bring a young red cocoanut, and the roots and leaves of a 
plant called nekkt, and also the tendrils and roots of sixty-four kinds of medicinal herbs, 
He went and brought them. She gave some presents to the bearers, and having taken her 
meal she put on her sdri and said:—“‘ OQ God, Iam not much learned in medicines. I ama 
wery ignorant woman, O God, prosper me, that I may not be put to shame ! ” 


So saying, she started. Then the bearers brought the palanqnin before her and requested 
her to sit in it. But she declined, saying : —“ I will never sit in the Ballal’s palangnin. I am 
@ poor Billavar woman. The Balla]’s palanquin is not meant for such as I am.” 


Though the bearers constrained her, she repeatedly refused to sit in the palanquin; but 
determined to walk as far as the Ballal’s budu. So she kept the necessary medicines in the 
palangnin, and walked behind the palanquin, her hushand Sayana Beidya accompanying her, 
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Thus she reached the dbudu and was at‘once brougiht before the Ballaj, Deyi Beidyadi saw th 
Balla}’s swollen leg and said : — “‘O my lord, you tell me to give you medicines; yet I am a 
a very clever woman in medicines. You have been treated by many wise medicine-men without 
‘success. Will you be cured by tthe medicine of an ignorant Billavar woman? You m t 
anyhow first make vows to some gods before I give you my medicine,” : 7 


Sothe made vows, and she allso made vows, and prepared her medicine-and applied it to 
ihis leg, and also gave him three doses of some medicine to drink. Before he had finished 
‘drinking the three doses‘of medicine which she had given to him,.she began to be in travail 
The Balli] at once ordered her to be taken to a comfortable place and sent for Tilawiees: 
The midwives ‘came amd helped her; and she brought forth twin-boys. The midwives ent 
and told this to the Balla] with joy. The Ballall also was very glad, and ordered them to take 
gredticare of her and supply her with all her wants. He commended her wery much and 
said :—“ She is a very good woman. Yesterday she applied her medicines to my swollen leg, 
‘and to-day my pain is much lessened.” 


Then the Balla] sent for Sayana Beidya and said to him :—“O Sayana Beidya, your wife, 
who was pregnant and ready to be delivered, came to me and gave me medicine, and I am 
much relieved. She also was delivered here last night, and has brought forth, twin-boys. 
‘They are very beautiful. Go and see them and come.” 


So he went to the room where his wife was lying. The midwives, ‘as S00n as they saw 
him, told his wife that her husband was come. They came out and congratulated him on the 
fbirth of ithe <twin-boys. So he went in and saw his wife and children and was very glad. 
He told the midwives to take care of his wife. He saw the infants and kissed them. 
Afterwards he told his wife that he would go‘and take leave of the Balla] and neturn home, and 
tell the glad mews to his mother‘and uncle and other relations, Av this his wife said to him :— 
“s When you come to me again, please bring four loads ef young bamboo shootsiand a load of 
farge lemons, as a present to the Balla] that they may prepare pickle. He supplies all my 
mecessaries and is very kind to me. We cannot be sufficiently grateful to him.” 


So he took leave of his wife, and went to the Balli] and said to him:—* Sur, I went to 
any wife’s room and saw her and the children; 1 must now go to my house and tell my 
welatives of this glad mews. Therefore, please give me leave, wall come again the day after 
4o-morrow with my uncle.” 


_ Then the Balla] said to him:—‘ Your wife has done mea great fawor. Many physicians 
wame te me and prescribed their medicines and tried to cure me; butI became worse and 
worse. Ifit were not for your wife I should never have recovered. She has sawed my life, I 


am very much pleased with her.” 


Having said this, he gave him permission to go home. So he returned home and told the 
glad news to his mother and brothers and uncleand everybody. All were very glad at the 
news, Said his mother :— I must go and see the infants.” Said his uncle :—“‘ I must go and 
see the infants.” His brothers alsoshewed much eagerness to go and see the infamts. So 
great was their joy that every one was eager to go and see the babes. But Sayana Beidya 
seid :—I must go in anycase, Ieannot help it. Remain at home, all of you, at present. 


I will go with my uncle first, and after we return you can go nd 


So saying he silenced them. Afterwards he called some of the wild people who live in 
jungles, and teld them to bring to. him four loads of young baraboo shoots and a load of lemons. 
They brought these things to him, So he got men to carry the loads and went to the Balla]’s 
budu with his uncle. They laid down the loads before the verandah of the dudu, and went 
and saluted the Ballal, The Balli] was very glad to ‘gee them, and made them to sit down 
before him, and said:—‘‘ Now, what names will you give to the infants ?,” 
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At this the nephew said to the uncle :—‘‘ What shall we say, uncle? By what names shall 
we call them?” 


His uncle said :—“ Whatever names the Ballal. will be pleased to. suggest, we will give: 
them,” 


Then the Balla] said :—‘ In this town, if any Billavar woman brings forth twin-boys, they 


are called Koti Beidya and Channaya Beidya, Therefore, let us call tlese children by these 
names.” 


Sa thé parents called them Koti Beidya and Channaya Beidya. The grand-parents also 
ealled them by these names,.and so did all their relatives and friends. Thus passed the 
ceremony of giving names, After sixteen days Deyi Beidyadi was strong enough to be able to 
get up from her bediand walk abouta little. In this manner she slowly recovered.. One day 
the Ballal called his nephew and said :—‘ Child, that Billavar maid, Deyi Beidyadi, gave me: 
medicine and cured me of my pain. She has saved my life. Iam very grateful to her. She: 
was pregnant and about to be delivered, and yet she came as far as my buduwand gave me 
medicine: I wish to-give-her some present. What shall it be, child P” 


He replied :— Give her whatever you wish. I shall raise no objection.” 


‘I wish to give her a few acres of land and a house,” said. the Balla], “She has saved. 
my life, therefore whatever I.may give her will not be equivalent to what I owe her.” 


The nephew consented and said :—‘‘ Lam glad ef it. Lhave no objection to offer.” 


After: some days Sayana Beidya came to the Balliliand said:—* © Ballal, you have been 
very kind to us: My wife has been under your roof many days and has been well tended and. 


nourished by your kindness. Now, please be kind enough to send hen and the children 
with the eradle to my house.” 


At,this, the Balla] said: — “It is not. yet two. months since she has been confined. She 
will be very weak and unable to- walk.” 


“But,” said Sayana. Beidya, “ I will make her walk slowly, and I will carefully take her- 
home,” 


“Then,” said the Balla], “you. may. go to-morrow. Remain here to-night and go 
4o-morrow early in the morning.” 


Afterwards, in the evening, the Ballal went to Deyi Beidyadi’s room,, and saw her and. 
said:—“O Deyi Beidyadi, your hnshand has come to take you home, You are going away 
to-morrow morning. As you have given me medicine and cured me, I wish to give you a 


present. I will give you land enough to sow four muras of paddy, and a house. It will. 
produce one curjee of rice for you annually,” 


At this she said :—‘ Sir, yon have been very kind to‘me and supported me in my con-- 
finement. Why should you give me land and a house? I shall be eating your salt all my life. 
Why then should you give me a present of land? God has been gracious to me and given 


me twin-boys. It is enongh if you kindly send me back. to my home with the cradle and tle 
children.” 


So on the next day, in the morning, the Ballal-ordered‘his servants to prepare‘a-feast of fine 
things for Deyi Beidyadi and her husband. He also ordered his steward to get ready a new 
eradle and’ new strings and’a fine milch-cow yielding plenty of milk, in order to present them to 
Deyi Beidyadi when returning to her‘home. So the feast’ was prepared and Deyi Beidyadi.and 
her husband took their meals and went to: the Ballal to ask the permission to return home. 
The Ballif gladly gave them permission and sentthem home together with a cradle and a cow 
and her calf. So they joyfully returned totheir-home. While they were yet afar off Sama 
Alwa's.sister recognised her son and daughter-in:law,.and' called her sons and said ;-—Look 
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at Deyi Beidyadi, when she went from among us, she wentalone. Now, when returning, many 
bearers with infants, cradle and cow and calf, are accompanying her! ” 


“« Yes,” said they, “fortune is smiling upon us.” 


So saying they came to meet Deyi Beidyadi and received her gladly and took up the 
infants and kissed them and took them in, Afterwards Deyi Beidyaditold her husband to 
go to the garden and fetch large young cocoanuts to distribute them among the coolies who 
had brought the cradle, and when he brought them she gave two to each cooly, and said :— 
“You must be tired with bringing my loads in this hot sun. You must be very thirsty : 
therefore, drink of these tender cocoanuts. Iam poor: I cannot give you much, You know 
my peverty: therefore, I need not tell you.” 


In this manner she spoke and they were pleased, and took the young cocoanuts and drank 
their water and were refreshed. Afterwards she brought rice and gave them rice at the rate 
of half a seer to each man, and gave them curry-stuff and everything necessary to prepare 
their food. So they took these things and went to the side of the well, and there they 
prepared their food, and having eaten it and being refreshed, they took leave of Sama Alwa 
and his nephew, and went their way. 


So as days went on these twins grew and became two very fine looking lads. One 
day they asked permission of their mother to go to the hills, together with the cowherd 
boys whe tended their cattle. But she said :— 


“Don't you go to the hills, my children : many big lads come there and they will 
quarrel with you and beat you. Don’t you go there.” 


“Q mother,” said they, “ we will not quarrel with others. We will play quietly between 
ourselves. Why should they beatus? And if they beat us, we will also beat them.” 


At this she said :—‘ O my children, if you do so, you will lose your heads. The Bant 
boys who come there are very proud; and if they hate any one, they will not hesitate to 
shed blood. Hearken to my advice.” 


“Q mother,” said they, “ we will go to-day.and return. We willnot do any wrong to 
@ny one.” 


So saying, they went to the hills to play with the cowkerd boys who tended the cows 
belonging to themselves and their neighbours, On that day, it so, happened, that the two 
grandsons of Buddhivanta, who was the minister of the Balla] of Parmale, had come to the 
hills to play with the cowherd boys who tended their grand-father’s cattle. They began to 
play at yettu.2® In the game the cowherd boys, who were on the side of the grandsons of 
Buddhivanta, wen all the pichis® from these cowherd boys. Then these boys mortgaged 
their pall:s,4¢ and borrowed some nuts from them, and began to play again. Seeing this. 
Koti Beidya said to Channaya Beidya ;—“‘ Brother, let us also play with them at yettu.”’ 


But Channaya said:—‘ Don’t you remember how our mother warned us not to have 
anything to do with the Bant boys? Let us only look on at then play from a distance.” 


“Why are you so afraid of those boys?” said Koti; ‘are we not men like themselves ? 
Those Bant boys: have they four eyes? They are also born of woman. We need not be 
afraid of them.” 





% This game is played as follows :—A small circle is described on the groundand cashew nuts are pat down 
by the boys, each putting down acertain number. The players strike at the nuts from a certaim distance with a flat 
piece of stone. When a player succeeds ix driving the nuts out of the circle he wins them, If one fails to hit 
the nuts, the next boy strikes, and if he hits, he is allowed to strike till he fails in hitting one. Every player has 
the right of striking at the nuts till he fails in hitting. So one by one strike at them, and when all are driyen out 
and the circle is cleared, the players put down the nuts again. 

% Tho nuts which are placed within the circle are called pichis, 

48 The flat piece of stone is called palle, 
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At this, Channaya said :— It is true, we ‘could have played with them, but we have 
neither pichis nor palles, How can we play without them ?” 


“There is a way of doing that,” said Koti. ‘‘Now I will borrow one hundred pichis, 
promising to return them with interest.” 


‘How will you pay them back?” said Channaya. 


‘Oh! do you ask me how?” said Koti. “I am not like them, They only hit once or 
twice out of ten tries. I shall not be like them; I shall hit every time I strike, and I shall win 
all their pichis in no time. You just stand by and see the fun.” 


‘‘Then do as you say,” said Channaya. 


One of the boys who overheard this conversation between the brothers went to the grand- 
sons of Buddhivanta and repeated it to them, When they heard this they became angry, and 


said :—‘‘ Who are these that speak so proudly? Letus see them. When Billavar boys have 
become so proud, what is the use of our being here?” 


So saying, they went towards the group with their informer. When they went there, 
they saw the brothers sitting in a reclining posture, stretching ont their legs before them, the 
one across the other, Seeing the boys in this posture, the grandsons of Buddhivanta said to 
them :—‘' You, Billavar boys! You do not rise up when you see us. You are reclining with 
your legs before you. What do you mean? Itseems that the time of your destruction is nigh.” 


At this, they replied :—‘ It is true, we are Billavar boys. Are you not also Bant boys? 
When you come to us, we have no need to rise up before you. We never called you. We 
never came tothe place where you were. We are by ourselves alone,” 


At this, the grandsons of Buddhivanta became very angry, and said to the boys who had 


come with them :—‘‘ What do you see? Give them two knocks to each on their temples, 
Do you feel a pleasure in hearing their arrogant words P”’ 


At this, all the boys pacified them, and said :—‘ Don’t be so angry. This is the first time 
that they have come to this place. We shall meet again to-morrow, and then we can see. Let 
us go home to-day. Let them also return to their home to-day.” 


After they were pacified, all of them returned to their respective homes. The boys on 
both sides did not say a word of what had occurred on the caittle-grazing-hill, At night when 


they were going to sleep, Deyi Beidyadi asked her’ sons :— 


—“‘ How did you play to-day, my 
children ?” 


They told her how they had played at many games and enjoyed the day. But they whis. 
pered not a'word about the quarrel. Soshe told them to go tosleep. Early in the morning on 
the next day they got up and provided themselves with pichis and pailes, and taking their break- 
fast went with the cowherd boys to the hills. After reaching the hills they began to play at 
yettw with their companions. As they were playing, the grandsons of Buddhivanta came 
up, putting on their best suit of clothes and ornaments. They came with many cowherd 
boys who formed their retinue. Proudly they came to the place where the boys were play- 
ing with their companions, and stood looking at their play. But the boys did not speak a 
word tothem. Then they were very angry, and not knowing how to contain their anger, 
said to the cowherd boys :—“ What is this, ye boysP Why are yon playing with these toddy- 
drawer’s boys? Do you not find more respectable companions to play with ?” 


At this Channaya Beidya said :—* Why do you abuse usP It is true we are the children 
of toddy-drawers, and yet if we did not draw toddy, your fathers and mothers and wives and 
other relations will die of indigestion or diarrhoa.41 Therefore, we save you from dying of 
such diseases. We are your saviours in that sense. So do not abuse us,” 


(To be continued.) - 


SR a a a a aera ce 
#1 The allusion is that arrack distilled from toddy is said to oure people of indigestion and many other diseases. 
Arrack is = by Bants and other Sadras, 
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A NEW INSCRIBED GR.ZCO-BUDDHIST PEDESTAL! 
_ BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.1.E. 


Somz weeks ago Dr. M, A, Stein kindly sent me two photographs of a lately found Greco- 
Buddhist pedestal, which is now in the Lahore Museum, and bears the number 1194, According 
to his remarks it was discovered. in the Charsada mound, belonging to the ruins of Hashtnagar, 
which mark the site of the ancient town of Pushkalavati, the Peukelaotis or Peukelaitis of the 
Greeks, and once the capital of Western Gandhiara. 


The front of the apparently hexagonal stone shews in a niche, which occupies nearly its 
whole breadth, in high relievo, five male figures, a seated one in the centre and two standing ones 
on either side. The standing figures are easily recognised as Buddhist monks by their shaven 
heads and arrangement of the dress, which leaves the right arm free. The pair of them on the 
proper left and the one on the proper right, who stands nearest to the central figure, join their 
hands (kritdajali) in adoration, and the second holds, it would seem, a garland. All four turn 
their faces towards the seated person. The latter, who sits cross-legged on a square stone slab, 
apparently covered with a cushion, raises the right hand in the manner usual with teaching 
or speaking persons. This posture as well as his ushnisha and the rather full dress charac- 
terise him as a teaching Buddha. Two feet, which belonged apparently to a statue of very 
large size, are attached to the top slab of the pedestal. What makes the sculpture particularly 
valuable is an inscription in Karoshthi characters, engraved below the five figures. In the 
centre and on the proper left there appears? to be one line only, while on the proper right 
two lines are visible. With the help of some very good paper-impressions, which [ owe likewise 
to Dr. Stein, I read it is follows: 


(1) on the proper left, drog ..-- 
(2) in the centre, — Saiighamitrasa Sham (?) ... sadanamukhe Bu 
(3) on the proper right, 1.2, dho tu. sa@.. ? 
11, drog .. ME wes ' 
The line in the centre and the first letter of line 2 on the proper right no doubt belong 
together and form one sentence which means: “A Buddha, the excellent gift? of Samghamitra 
Sham...” The explanation of the remainder of the letters on the proper right is more diffi- 
.cult, Possibly it began -with the wish, frequently expressed in votive inscriptions : Arog- 
[iyaik|me [bhavaléiu, “may I obtain health.” But inorder to make the reading certain, a larger 
photograph is required. The mutilated signs on the proper Jeft—arog -- » indicate that 
the same formula was repeated there. The portion of the inscription which can be explained 
with certainty, shews first, that the pedestal bore a statue of Buddha. Secondly, the type of the 
characters leaves no doubt that the inscription belongs to the time of one of the three well- 
known Kushana kings, Kanishka, Huvishka, Visushka or Vasudeva, For the paleographically - 
characteristic signs da, bu and nu exhibit the strangely cursive forms of the Kharoshtht of the 
Manikyfla, Zeda and Sué Bihar inscriptions as well as of that of the Wardak Vase. 
The antiquity of the so-called Greco-Buddhist sculptures has been for many years & 
matter of dispute. Of late Mr. Vv. A. Smithé and Prof. Griinwedel® have expressed the 
opinion that they belong, one and all, to the first three centuries of our era, and they have sup- 





i 
Fe Sy Beee oM e 

1 This note appeared first in German, in the Anzeiger der philosophisch-historischen Classe der Wiener 
Akademie der Wiss. 1896, No. xiv. The date "of the Mashtmagar Pedestal inscription has been given there by a 


lapsus calami, as .276 or 286. . ; : , 
2 Above the middle of the central line the photograph and the impressions shew & number of strokes, which 


appear to me to be merely ornamental lines, not letters or numeral figures. . ; _?° . 
8 The word danamukhe has first been explained by M. Senart. Its Pali equivalent dénamukha occurs in 


Jatake No. 624, Vol. V. p. 168, 1. 8 and 25. — 
a“ Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civilisation of Ancient India,” Jour, 4s. Soc. Bengat, Vol, 58, p. 108 ff. 


5 Buddhistische Kunst in India, Berlin, 1893, p. 79 'f. 
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ported this view with very strong and convincing arguments drawn from the style which these 
sculptures exhibit. The only other known inscribed piece, the Hashtnagar Pedestal, of which 
Mr. Smith has published an excellent photo-etching in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Joc, cit, Plate x,), furnishes no clear and certain indications as to its age. Its inscrip- 
tion, a revised reading of which was first given by M. Senart® and later by myself,’ is dated in 
the year 274 or 2848 of an unnamed era, and its letters are, as it happens, such as possess no 
characteristic paleographic peculiarities. The new inscription makes it certain, that the 
Charsada pedestal belongs to the second century A.D. Hence the determination of the age of 
the sculptures from Gandhara, made in accordance with the principles of archeology, is 
supported, in this case, by palesographical considerations, 


FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT S. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.P.L.S. 
No. 42.— A Knock on the Head of Akiri. 


In the town of Tanjore there once lived a famous musician named Mahdséna. He was 2 
great specialist in singing the great tune known as Akiri! But it vexed him very much that 
this tane which he so greatly admired and which he had so carefully cultivated should be 
thought so inauspicious in the morning. He had a great desire to prove to the world that the 
idea entertained by it towards Akiri was wrong. But, of course, he must first prove it to him~ 
self before his taking up the task of doing so to the public at large. But how to do it ? 


Mahiséna argued thus with himself: — ‘They say that if Ahir? is sung in the morning, 
we cannot get any food during the whole day, Allright. If I start with food in my hand, 


sing Akiri first and then eat that food, will it not amount to a proof that the belief held by the 
people about Akin is wrong ?” 


Thus thought he, and resolved to put the idea into execution. But he could not sing as 
he proposed in the town, for his brother musicians and others who wonld recognize the tune 
would not permit it. So he resolved to go outside the town to some respectable distance and 
away from the public notice, and there puthis resolution to the test. He started with food tied. 
ap in his upper cloth, and left home very early in the morning, five ghatikds before sunrise. Just 
ai dawn he reached the banks of the river Vettar, whose bed was dry, as the summer season had 
almost set in. He walked up the bed a little distance, and chose a fine,sandy and secluded spot 
te sit down on and sing Akiri. The place itself, the fresh morning, the luxuriant bamboo groves 
on either side the river, the thousand and one birds which had already commenced their songs 
to greet the rising lord of the day — all these fired the ambition of Mahiséna to begin the 
Alkiri at once, and do full justice in the clear morning to the tune he had so specially 
_ cultivated. He sat down. Near him a bamboo was hanging down, and not to spoil the food 

by placmg it on the bare sand ke tied the bundle to the tip of a branch of the hanging 
bamboo and commenced his favourite Akiri. A person who has specially cultivated. 
& certain tune generally takes ten or twelve ghatikas’ time to do full justice to it,? and 
our hero, shaded by the extensive shadow of the baimboos behind, did not perceive the heat of 





6 Notes d’Rpigraphie Indienne, IIT, p. 164. 


T Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX. p. 894. I regret that, when wititing this note, Thad overlooked M. Senart’s remarks 
on this inscription. He certainly first recognised that Sir A. Canningham’s emborasmasa masasa is erroneous and 
that the month is the Indian Praushthapada. 


8 With Sir A. Cunningham and Mr, Smith I read the figure for 200 with certainty on the photo-etehing, and 
I think that 70 is more probably 80. : 

1 This is the name of a fine in South-Indian music. The time for singing it is generally betweem 8 p. m. and. ’ 
4a.m., and it is the tune most adapted for giving vent to mournful feelings. It is most melodious, but it 
is considered very inauspicious to sing it after six in the morndng, for there is also a belief among the musicians 
of Southern India that he who sings Akin; at six will go without food during the day. 

{Have we mot here a key to the endlessness of native mu sical performances? — Ep.] 
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the ascending sun, and went on singing and singing till it was midday. And why should he 
not? For, as soon as he finished singing, he had only to bathe in the crystal water that was 
running in a small part of the river and eat the food he had withhim. So, without any anxiety 
about his going without food in consequence of singing his favourite tune, Mahdséna went on 
exhausting all the several minute departments of the Akiri, The more he sang the more he 
enjoyed his music, and above all the means devised by him to upset a prejudice. At last the 
song was finished, and our hero looked for his bundle of food. 


Alas! Prejudice had won the day. His bundle was no more within his reach, but was 
hanging high above him just as he had tied it on the tip of the bamboo. Now the bamboo 
reed has the peculiarity of bending down low at night. Asthe sun advances in the morning 
the bamboo too advances from its pendent posture, and stands almost erect during midday. 
This Mahaséna did not know, nor had he brains enough to suspect it, 


* So, after all, what they say about Akiri is too true,” thought he. And as the bamboo is 
not a plant which one can easily climb up, Mahdséna had to give up his bundle of food. His 
upper cloth too was lost. So, with only a single cloth remaining with him, he proceeded to the 
waterside, bathed, finished his ablutions, and proceeded to the nearest village to beg a meal 
from some charitable person. 


Fortunately for him he had not far to go. Ata ghatiid’s distance there was a Brahman 
village, where a rich Mirdsadir® was celebrating the birth-day of his first-born child. On such 
occasions every Brahman is freely fed, provided he is present at the time of eating, Our hero 
thought that an opportunity of proving to the public that by singing Akiri a person does not go 
without food for the rest of the day was not yet lost. So he at once approached the host 
and requested to be fed. The Mirasadar in reply explained to him that all the available space 
in the house was taken up by the, Brahmans who had already commenced to eat, but said that 
if he would wait for half a ghatikd he could join in the second batch for meals, ‘‘As you 
please, Sir,” said Mahiséna, inwardly delighted, as so short a time did not make much 
difference, and that he would soon have his food. And was he not rightP Who would refuse 
him food on the occasion of public feeding P 


Seon the first batch of meals were over and the guests left the house after receiving betel- 
leaves and areca-nuts, Only a select few, about a dozen, remained for the second. batch: and: 
all these, with the exception of Mahiséna, were the inmates of the house. Ten or twelve leaves 
were spread now in the hall of the Mirdsadar’s house, and all the remaining diners sat down 
before them. Mahiséna occupied one corner. The moment the food was served in his leaf his 
heart leapt with joy, not at the sight of the food itself, but at the idea that he had secured food: 
to eat, notwithstanding that he had sung Akirt that morning. Now after serving food to all, the. 
lady of the house pours dpéchana-water into each dimer’s hand as a sign to commence, 
and according to this custom the Mirdsadir’s wife poured a spoonful of water in 
the Bp-raised palm of Mahéséna, with whom she commenced the .dpéchana-ceremony that 
day. Assoon as Mahiséna received the épéchana, he uttered aloud and in joy, even before 
drinking it, “A knock on the head of Akiri.”” But, alas! before he finished the words and. 
before he had lifted up his right palm to drink the dyéchana, he received several blows on his 
back from one or two servants of the house, who lifted him up from his seat, notwithstanding, 
his cries and lamentations, and pushed him out, bolting the door behind. Mahaséna cried out 
from the street to be allowed to explain: he wept: he begged. But noone would pity him. 
No one would open the gate for him. ' 


What a world of misery! He had sat before his leaf, he had witnessed the serving of 
the food, he had recéived even the dpéchana, and yet he had not tasted one grain of food. “ Is 
this all for having sung Akiri? Why should I have been thus thrashed and pushed out?” 
Thus argued our hero. | 

8 A landed proprietor, 
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By this time the second batch of diners had finished, the door was cpened, and the master 


ofthe house cathe ont. ‘Get away, Sir. 
uttered on seeing Mahaséna. 


Do not stand before me,’’ were the first words he 
“You are a beggar. 


You came to me begging for meals. What 


have I done to you that you should insult my wife thus? Is this your return for her having 


given you the dpéchana first?” 


Our musician stood bewildered. Where and how had he abused the wife of the Mirdsadir ? 


He ransacked his brains. He found no clue. 


He pleaded innocence. 


And again roared the 


master, ‘‘*A knock on the head of Akiri’ did you not say? And why should you, a beggar, 
say such a thing of the wife of a respectable Mirdsadar ? Isatfor her having given you the 


dpichana first ?”. 


Now unfortunately for-our hero, the name of the Mirdsadar’s wife was Akiri Ammal or 


Akiri. 
woman. 


And a8 soon as he had spoken, every one took his words to be aimed at the good 
However, when the whole thing was explained and the real state ofaffairs under- 


stood, Mahaséna was excused and was given his food. 


Bat it was then very late in the day. So he made up his mind never more to sing Akiré 
in the mornings, and returned home a wiser man, 





MISCELLANEA. 


SEBUNDY. 
Concluded from p. 239.) 


1858. — “The Government of India request that 
measures may be taken for raising in the Madras 
Presidency a Company of Sibbundies for service 
in the Andaman Islands ... The pay of 
all ranks is to be thesame as‘that'of the Sibbundy 
Corps in Ganjam.”— Madras Consuliations, 
August 23rd, 1858. 


1858. —“ Hecould find no recruits owingto the | 
rates of pay offered, men refusing to serve in the , 


Andamans on the scale of pay of the Ganjam 
Sibbundi Corps.” — Letter, Madras Government 
to Government of India, September 18th, 1858. 


1859.— Make arrangements for hutting the 
Andaman Sibundy Corps.” — Letter, Government 
of India to Superintendent, Port Blair, April 29th, 
1859. 


1859. —* On the af icaaea of the 27th June the 
Andaman Seebundy Oorps arrived in the trans- 
port Malacca.” — Letter, Superintendent, Port 
Blair, to Government of India, 1st July, 1859. 


1860. — “John Jones Sebundy Corps” on a 
woeden cross in the cemetery on Ross Island, 
Port Blair. 


1860, —~ “ ——— Jones | age ——- | Andaman Se- 
bundy rete | diarrhea | admitted 14th Novem- 
ber 1860 | died 1¢4th November 1860 | Sergeant- 
Major.” — Register of Huropeans buried on Ross 
Teland in 1860. 


' 1860,— “ The convicts here utterly despise the 
Sebundy Guard.” — Letter, Superintendent, Port 


Blair, to Goverwment of India, December 3rd, 
1860. 


1861.— “She left for Rangoon on 4th Septem. 
ber with the Sebundy Corps.” — Letter, Super- 
intendent, Port Blair, to Government of India, 
October Qnd, 1861, 


1861. — “A guard of Sebundies has conse- 
quently been re-posted at Ryabjee and another at 
Mahasinghee of Chinna Kimedy.” — Report of 
Captain McNeill, Agent to the Governor-General 
im the Hill Tracts of Orissa, 11th June 1861, in 
Carmichael, Vizagapatam, p. 344, 


1861, — ‘Sliding down Mount Tendong, the 
summit of which, with snow lying there, we 
crossed; the Sebundy Sappers were employed 
cutting a passage for the mules.” — Report of 
Captain Impey, R. H., in Gawler’s Sikhim, in 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v, 


1864. — * A Khond, whom I had induced t join 
my Corps of Sebundies, joined in repelling an 
attack.” — Campbell, Personal Narrative, p. 242, 
in Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 376. 


1865. — “ The best arrangement he could make 
[in 1846] for defence by sending up a guard of 
Sebundies to repel the attacks upon Leinpurra.” 
~— Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 264. 


1869. — “ [c. 1855, the road] twelve miles short 
of the town of Jeypore [in Vizagapatam] was 
first traced by the old Sibbundy Corps.”— Car- + 
michael, Vizagapatam, p. 19. 


1869. — “‘[Viziaram Raz in 1794 wrote a 
letter] in which he attributed his disobedience 
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of the Company’s orders to the restraint laid 
upon him by the rabble of Sebundies and others 
that had gathered round him.” — Carmichael, 
Vizagapatam, p. 47. 

1869. — “ An attack in open day was made on 
the party of Sibbandis posted at Boorjah.”— 
Carmichael, Vizagapatam, p. 2338. 


1869. — ‘“‘The Sibbundies under Captain 
Owen, assisted ty some of the Sirdars in the hills, 
promptly putit [insurrection in 1857-8] down.” — 
Carmichael, Vizagapatam, ». 237. 

4869. — “The Sibbandi Corps which replaced 

_ the detachments of the regular Army was incor- 
‘porated with the constabulary, and a considerable 
number of the old police establishment joined 
the new force [in 1861].” — Carmichael, 
Vizagapatam, p.257. 

1869. — ‘‘Comparative Glossary of the Wild 


‘Tribes of the District . . . English, 
granter [| . . . . Highland Khond, 
sibondi | Saura, sdvukdrt (‘soucar’).”” — 


Carmichael, Vizagapatam, p. 363. 

ec. 1875. — “Sebundi see Sibundi .... 
Sibandi, Hill, militia, police.” — Bombay Places 
and Common Oficial Words, ». 65. 

1876. — **Sibbandi, an establishment.’ — 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg, Vol. %4., Appendix it., 
Glossary, p. 25. 

1878. — “ A Sibbundi or Revenue Corps, 800 
strong, was ordered to be raised at once [in 
1795°6].”— Morris, Godavery Disériet, p. 265. 


1878. —~ “‘[In 1857] the campaign was conti- 
nued by a Sibbandi or Revenue Corps.” — 
Morris, Godavery District, p. 301. 

1878. — “ The Sibbandi Corps which was raised 
at the time of Subareddi’s disturbance was 
reduced in and amalgamated with the Police [in 
1861-62.” — Morris, Godavery District, p. 809. 


1878. — [In 1775] the Police of the Trivandi- 
puram farm consisted of a Poligar and four 
watchérs but he had in addition to 
provide a force of Sibbandi peons in time of 
war for the protection of the farm.”— Garstin, 
South Arcot, p. 226. 


1879. — “ When (1858) His Highness Sindia 
handed over the Panch Mahals to British manage- 
ment, the greatest disorder prevailed. For years 
the district had been in the hands of revenue 
contractors, who so long as they paid the amount 
they had bid, were allowed to manage the district 

«as they chose. Under them was a military force, 
Sibandi, distributed through the district in out- 
posts, Zhdnds. — Bombay geen Vol, tt1., Panch 
Mahdls, p. 261. 


oe > 
1879. — “[s. v, sih, three] si-bandi = (1) a 
quarterly payment — kaho unke hadi kt sehbandt 
bat gat; (2) a tribute, a contingent ; (3) a militia 
soldier employed in collecting revenue or in 
police duties, etc.; (4) chargesin the revenue 
accounts for the maintenance of such troops. 
Sibandi ughdnd, to levy or collect quarterly 
payments.” — Fallon, New Hindustani Dict. 


1880. — “ The [police] establishment consisted 
{in 1877] of » « « an Arab militia, 
sibandi, 500 strong.” — Bombay Gazetieer, Vol. 
v., Cutch, p. 183. 


1883. — “ [Before 1860] offences committed at 
night were under the cognizance of the kKilleddr, 
whose sibandis were in charge of the city at 
night [Up to 1870] the hille sibandi 
was amalgamated with the fauzdari sepoys and a 
police battalion was formed . . [After 
1875] The difference between the past and the 
present is this, that up till now there was no 
clear line of demarcation between the army and 
the police. The taindéi sibandi was essentially 
a military and an offence against the public 
peace was in mo vague sense treated as an act 
of rebellion against the Sovereign.” — Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. vii., Baroda, pp. 466-8. 


1884. — [“ s. v., sth] Si-bandi, a three-monthly 
or quarterly payment. Sibandi ughdnd, to levy 
or collect three-monthly payments.” — Platis 
Urdu Dict. 


1885. — “ Sibandi. Irregular soldiery, a sort 
of militia or imperfectly disciplined troops main- 
tained for the garrisons of forts and guards in 
towns and villages and for the collection of 
revenue.” — Whitworth, Anglo-Indian Dict., 8. v, 


1886. — “[In 1844-45] Independent of the 
rural police each peta or sub-division was furnished 
with a body of shibandi They were 
armed with swords and shields and generally 
stationed at head-quarters of each sub-division,” — 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. xuiv., Kolhapur, p. 274. 


c. 1886. — “Captain Gilmore of the (Bengal) 
Hngineers was appointed to open the settlement 
of Darjeeling and to raise two companies of 
Sebundy Sappers in order to provide the neces- 
sary labour Gilmore got sick ; and in 
1888 I was suddenly ordered from the extreme 
border of Bengal — Nyacollee — to relieve him 

. « « The Sebundies. were a local corps 
designed to furnish a body of labourers fit for 
mountain-work. They were armed and expected 
to fight if necessary.” — Letter from Lord Napier 
of Magdala, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, p. 609. 


1886. —- “ Sebundy from the Pers. sihbandi, 
(sith, three). The rationale of the word is obscure 
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tous, It is applied to irregular native soldiery, 
a sort of militia or imperfectly disciplined troops 
for revenue or police duties, etc. Certain local 
infantry regiments were formerly officially termed 
Sebundy. The last official appearance that we 
can find is in application to the Sebundy Corps 
of Sappers and Miners employed at Darjeeling. 
This is in the Hast India Register down to July 
1869, after which the title does not appear in any 
official list. Of this corps if we are not mistaken 
tho present Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala 
was in charge as Lieutenant Robert Napier about 
1840,’? — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 


1886. — “Name of Prisoner, Juma | caste, 
Sindhi | Village, Naniéni | Taluka, Chotilé | Dis- 
trict, Jhdlawid | . . . | Previous history 
of the prisoner, Juma Nathu was a sepoy in the 
Sibandi of Vichhia under Jasdan [in Kathiaéwad], 
He was convicted on the 7th July 1884 by the 
Sar Nyd&yadhish of Jasdan of causing grievous 
hurt by a sword in some dispute about the exac- 
tion of forced labour.” — Eutracts from the 
Nominal Roll of a Prisoner at Port Blair, dated 
6th Sept. 1886, 


1898. — “[s. v., sipah] Sibbundy (sibbandi), 
Hind. Fromabove([sipah] + bandi, Pers. recruit- 
ment [a slip and false derivation — R. C. T.}. 
Militia for garrison of forts, guard in towns and 
villages and collection of revenue. Soan establish- 
ment of clerks and peons, etc.” — Madras Manual 
of Adminisivation, Vol. iit., Glossary. 


R. €. TEMPLE. 





ZUFT. 


THis curious Anglo-Indian word is not to 
be found in Yule’s Hobson-Jobeon, and, though 


apparently familiar enough in the Madras Presi. 
dency, has never, I fancy, been known out of it. 


1808. — “ The Sindias, as Sovereigns of Broach, 
used to take the revenues of Moojmooadars and 
Desoys of that district every third year 
and called the periodical confiscation juptee.— 
R. Drummond, Illustrations, in Yule, Hobson- 
Jobson, s. v. 


1852. — “ Zabti. Sequestration, attachment, 
seizure of goods.”——Brown, Dict. of Mized 
Telugu, 8. v. 


1869.— [In 1849] Mr. Smollett took the step 
of zafting the four téluqgs on the eastern side of 
the ghauts ... It was urged upon the 
regent om some sides to zaft the entire estate 

At the conclusion of his arrange- 
ments for this zaft the regent returned to Head. 
Quarters.” — Carmichael, Vizagapatam, p. 288. 


c. 1875.—“Japti (Marathi and Gujarati), 
attachment; seizing ; settledlandholders. Zapti, 
Hill, see Japti. Zuptee, Hill, see J apti.” — 
Bombay Place Names and Common Oficial Words. 
Glossary. 


1879.— “*Zabt, Rustic japat, zabti be 
seizure, confiscation, resumption, sequestration.” 
— Fallon, New Hind. Dict., s. v. 


1886. — “ Jubtee, Juptee, etc. Guzarati japti, 
ete., corrupt forms of jabti, see zubt [but there 
is no entry zubt in the book.—R. C. T,].” — 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 

1898. — “ Zuft bs — sabi, Hind. from (zabaia, 
Ar. to keep) (zaubitah). Attachment, distraint. 


Zufty is sequestrated.” — Madras Manual of 
Administration, Vol. III., Glossary, s. v. 


R. O. TEMPLE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES . 


A MBANS OF KEEPING OFF RAIN. 

THE Baniyds of a village will, if the villagers 
take means to propitiate the gods who may bring 
them rain, use chapdtts for a very unworthy pur- 
pose, and then expose them outside the village to 
shew the deity that there is no scarcity of food, 
and that he need not trouble to bring rain. The 
use of ghé in the lamp instead of oil may have the 
same object. 


DENZIL IBBETSON in P, N. and Q. 1883. 





MODERN JAIN ANTIPATHY TO BRAHMANS, 

PRONOUNCED outcastes in the social scale by an 
intolerant and powerful priesthood, the large 
section of Sfidras scarcely dared to manifest 
resentment openly. But there must have been a 


deep under-current of amimosity all along. Of 
this an instance is found in a ceremony among’ 
the Saréégi Baniyés of apparently ancient insti- 
tution. At a marriage, and in a private apart- 
ment to which only the relatives of the parties 
affianced meet, the figure of a Brahman in dough, 
with a stock of honey imside, is set up. The 
father of the bridegroom, armed with a miniature 
bow and arrow, topples over the effigy, which is 
then disemboweled, so to speak, of its honey, into 
which all present dip a finger and suck it. 

If the embodied Bréhman were as deliciously 
tasted, the figurative execution might long ere, 
this have been preladed by a substantial mas- 
sacre and a social regeneration. 


A, P. W. in P.N. and Q. 1888. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SOUTH-INDIAN COINS. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Pa.D. 


jae paper has been drawn up at the instance of the Rev. J. E. Tracy, M.A., who was good. 

enough to send me for examination a number of unpublished coins from his cabinet. To 
these I have added some imscribed South-Indian coins in my own collection. To Mr. BE. 
Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras Museum, I ain indebted for the loan of some interest- 
ing gold and copper coins which were lately discovered in the Anantapur, Kistna and 
Vizagapatam districts. The following abbreviations are used: — T. = Mr. Tracy’s cabinet; 
M. = Madras Museum; H. = my own cabinet, 


As on previous occasions, Mr, B, Santappah has again obliged me by preparing the plaster 
casts, from which the two accompanying Antotype Plates were copied. 
No. 1.—T. Impure silver. 51} grains, 
Obv. — The typical squatting figure, as on Sir W. Elliot’s Nos. 165 and 166. Under its 
left arm, the emblem of the Chila king — a tiger, seated, facing the proper right, flanked by 
two lamps, and surmounted by a parasvl. 


Rev, — Same as Sir W. Elliot's No. 152 (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 328, No. 7) and No. 153, but 
the legend — 
TAY Sri-Rajari- 
Me : [jadéval].t 
This unique coin, as well as the gold coin with the legend Réjardja and the first issue of 
the copper coins with the same legend (Sir W. Hilliot’s Nos, 165 and 166), may be attributed 
with great probability to the great Chéla king RA&jarajadéva, who ascended the throne in 
A.D. 984-85; see ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 297, and Hp. Ind. Vol, IV. p. 68, 


Wo. 2.— TT. Impure silver. 380 grains. 


The obverse and reverse are identical. Both bear the same devices as the reverse of 
No. 1, but the legend — 
3 Rijéndra- 
are: Chélah. 
This unique coin may be attributed to Rajéndra-Chéladéva I., the son and immediate 
successor of Rijarijadéva. Another coin of his, which bears his surname Gangaikonda-Chéla, 
was published ante, Vol. XXI. p. 328, No. 7. 


No. 8.— M. Gold pagoda. 513 grains. 
Obv. — A rude figure of Garuda, kneeling towards the proper left. 


( 3)e0d2 Sri-Vi- 
Rev. ~ < Vad ra-Hari- 
oad) hara. 


Sixteen specimens of this hitherto unknown coin were recently discovered in the Anantapur 
district, and sent to me by Mr. Thurston. The coin belongs to Harihara II. of the first 
Vijayanagara dynasty, the son and successor of Bukka I., whose pagoda shews the same 
obverse (ante, Vol. XX. p. 302, No, 1). 

No. 4.—T. Copper. 


Obv. — Hanumat, advancing towards the proper left. 
eit Hari- 

Rev. — hara 

1 The reading of the second line of the legend is conjectural; only the tops of the syllables @? and va are see 


en the odin, 
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No, 5. — T. Silver. 

Obv. — An elephant, facing the proper left. 

Rev. — A sword and, to the right of it, the legend — 

Sq Déva- 
wa raya. 

This specimen is the only silver coin of the Vijayanagara kings that has hitherto come 
to light; compare ante, Vol. XX. p. 801. The elephant appears also on the quarter pagodas 
aud on part of the copper issues of Dévaraya; see idid. p. 3038. 

No. 6.— H. 3specimens. Copper. 


Obv. — Hanumat, advancing towards the proper left. 


ATT Sri-Vira- 
ev. -) ard Bhupati-2 
Ta raya. 


This coin was first published ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 26, No. 9, where the legend is, however, 
misread. The figure of Hanumat on the obverse connects it with Harihara’s coin No. 4. 
Vira-Bhtipati was the son of Bukka II. and a grandson of Harihara II.; see Dr. Aunfrecht’s 
Oxford Catalogue, p. 371b, Dr. Burnell’s Tanjore Catalogue, p. 16a, and my First Report on 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. i. £, 

No. 7.—T. Silver. 31 grains, 


Obv, — A male figure, squatting, wearing ear-rings, and holding a bow in the right hand. 
Rev, — Soe Bri-Vira. 


Copper coins with the same legend are found in endless numbers and varieties in 
Madhuré. Bunt no second specimen in silver is known. Sir W. Elliot attributed two copper 
coius of this series (Nos. 94 and 95) to the Kakatlyas or the Reddis. But, though the legend 
of these coins is engraved in Telugu characters, their finding-place, Madhura, forces us to 
connect them — as was first done by the Rev. E. Loventhal in his Cozns of Tinnevelly, Madras, 
1880, p. 20— with the only Teluga dynasty which is known to have resided there, 
viz. the Nayakas. The legend Sri-Vira may refer to, and may have been started by, one of 
the four different Niyakas who bore the surname Virappa; see Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antz: 
quities, Vol. II. p. 200. 


No. 8.— H. 6 specimens, Copper. 
Obv,. — A standing iigure, 
site Sri-Mi- 
| aregc nikghi,® 


As remarked before (Vol. XXT, p. 326, No. 21), Minakshi is the name of the goddess 
of Madhura and of a queen of the Nayaka dynasty, 


% 
Concave rev. 


No. 9.— H. 2specimens. Copper. 


Oév, (Tamil) — cone 


Rev. (Grantha) — Tafichai(?).4 
Madirai or Madurat and Tanjai are Tami] names of the two towns Madhura and Tanjavair 


(Tanjore). The word Madurat occurs also on two other coins which I have published before 
(Vol. XX. p. 326, Nos. 22 and 23), 





2 Read Bhipats. 8 Read Mindkshi. 
& Read Tazijat. The vowel ai, which ought to stand before the group 7ich, seems to be written below the line, 
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From Casts made by Mr. B. SANTAPPAH, Curator, Bangalore Museum. 
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No. 10.—H. Copper. 
Obv. — A plant. 


itev. — Same as No. 9, 

No. 11. — H. Copper. 
Obe. — A star or flower, 
Rev, — Same as No, 9. 

No. 12. — H. Copper. 


Obv, — The sun within a crescent, 
Rev. — Same as No, 9. 


No.18.—H. Gold fanam. 53 grains. 


ait Sri. 
clad { Tar Raja 
ee Sar Chhetra-5 
qe pati.é 


This coin was first noticed in Captain Tufnell’s Hints to Coin-Oollectors in Southern India, 
p. 79, from information supplied by myself, 


Wo. 14.— H. Copper. 


ait Sri. 
Obv. — | UIST Raja 
Re Siva- 
oT Chhatra- 
Rev, ~} a ; 
Get pati. 


This very common coin was already published by Marsden, Numismata Orientalia, Plate 
xlvii, No. 1008. Itis here figured again in order to shew its connection with the fanam 
No.18, The title Chhattrapati, ‘lord of the parasol,’ was borne by the Mahratta kings of 
Satara; see Dr. Codrington’s paper ‘on the Seals of the late Satara Kingdom;’ Journ. 
Bombay Br. R. d. 8. Vol. XVI, p. 126 ff, Hence the coins No. 13 and No. 14 may be ascribed 
to the first Muhratta king, Sivaji (A. D. 1674 to 1680). 


Wo. 15.— T., H. Topper. 


Obv. — God and goddess, seated. 
tT Raghu- 
ct aaa 1 arey niitha. 
This coin may be attributed to Raghunatha, the third of the Nayakas of Tafijavar 
(Manual of the Vanjore District, p. 750 ff.). The name Raghunitha occurs also among the 
Sétupatis of Ramnad and the Tondaimins of Pudukkéttai; see Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiqueties, 


Vol. IL. pp. 228 and 225 f. 
No. 16,— T., H. Copper. 


Obv. — Fat Mudra. 
Arat Maha- 
Ben. — ice raja.’ 


This piece professes to be a coin (mudrd)® of a Mahdrdja who does not condescend to 


acquaint us with his name. 


rE ES AS GS me weer ERNE Treg 


§ Read Chi-itira, 6 Another specimen reads pati instead of pati, 7 Read Mahirdja, 
8 The same term is used ona rupee of Jeswant Rao Holkar; see Prinsep’s Useful Tables, edited by Thomas, 


p. 60, note 1, and Cunningham’s Coins of Medieval India, Plate x. No. 19. 
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Wo. 17. — H. Copper. 
Obv, — Goddess, seated. 


Jiev, — Same as No, 16. 
No. 18.— H. Copper. 


Obv. — God and goddess, seated. 
are! Mahé- 
st raja.® 
Wo. 19. — H. Copper. 11 and 12% grains. 
Obv. ~ A five-headed cobra and, below it, the Tami] legend hdéu 1 (4. e. 1 cash). 


Rew. — The Teigalai Vaishnava mark and, below it, the Tami] figures 917, followed by 
the abbreviation for vurushum (varsha), ‘ year.’ 


No. 20.— T. H. Copper, 16 and 173 grains. 


Obv. — Same as No. 19, but the Tami] legend kdsu 2 (7. e. 2 cash). 
Rev, — Same as No. 19. 


Rev. — ; 


The date on the roverse of Nos. 19 and 20, if referred to the Kollam era, would corre- 
spond to A.D. 1741-42.10 These coins were struck by the Travancore State; see the remarks 
on No. 23 below. 


No. 21.— H. 2specimens. Copper. 


Obv. — Hanumat, advancing towards the proper left. 
Concave rev. — A donble, linked C, the monogram of Charles ITI. 


The same monogram oceurs on the silver fanams of Charles IJ., on which see, e. 7, ante, 
Vol, XI, p. 815, and Mr. Thurston’s History of the Coinage of the Hast India Company, p. 20. 
The figure of Hanumat on the obverse of No. 21 may have been copied from Vijayanagara 
coins like Nos. 4 and 6. : 


No. 22.— H. Copper. 
Obv, — An elephant, facing the proper left. 
Rev, — 1808. 


This.is a new variety of another, common coin, which bears on the obverse the bale mark 
of the U. B.I,C. The figure of an elephant on the obverse has been evidently copied from 
Vijayanagara coins, just as the Hanumat of No. 21 and as the image of Vishnu on the Madras 
pagodas of the Company. 

No. 23.— Copper. 36 grains, 

This coin belongs to Mr. G. A. Hawks, Ist Madras Pioneers. 


Obv. — A five-headed cobra and, below it, the Tamil legend hdgu 4 (¢. e, 4 cash). 


Rev. — The Tengalai Vaishnava mark and, below it, the Tami] figures 911, followed by the 
abbreviation for varusham (varsha), ‘ year.’ | 


The date on the reverse has to be referred to the Kollam era and corresponds to 

A. D. 1735-88. According to the Rev. S. Mateer (Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
1889-94, pp. 64 and 66), this coin and Nos. 19 and 20 above were struek by the Travancore 
tate and are known as Anantan kdsu. This name suggests that the figure of a cobra on the 


obverse is meant for the serpent-king Ananta, with whom the name of the eapital of Travancore, 
Tiruvanantapuram (Trivandrum), is popularly connected.) 





® Read Mahéraja.: : 1 See ante, p. 54. 


H fn inscriptions, however, the forms Tiruvagandapuram and Sydnandira, ¢. e, Sry-Anand-Gr, oceur; see 
Ep. Ind. Vol. TV. p. 202, note 5. 
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No. 24. ow M. 664 grains. 
Centre. — A boar, facing the proper left and surrounded by two lamps, an elephant-goad, a 


parasol, and two indistinct symbols which may be either the sun and the moon or two chauris. 
Below the boar’s head, the Telugu letter ja (P). 





ae 
aS ‘Sri-Rajaraja. Sal[thvat*] 34, 

The central device and each of the six portions of the marginal legend of Nos. 24and 25 
were strack by @ separate punch. The punches shew throngh on the plain reverse. The 
irregular concave shape of the obverse was evidently caused by the gradual bending of the thin 
metal during the application of the six punches.!2 


Margin, — 20200 


The coins described under Nos. 24 to 29 form a recent find of sixteen gold coins, which the 
Collector of the Kistna district sent to Mr. Thurston, who has kindly forwarded them to the 
author of this paper. They were discovered by coolies in a metal box buried in a mound at the 
village of Gidur near Masulipatam. 


No, 25.—M. 2specimens. 664 grains, 
Oentre. — Similar to No. 24, Below the boar’s head, the Telugu letter ka. 


Margin. — 2)@reore BW ae. Sri-Rajarija, Sa[shvat*] 37, 


The boar was the crest of the Chalukya family. ‘Hence Nos. 24 and 25 must be assigned 
to the 84th and 37th years of the Eastern Chalukya king Raéjaraja, who reigned from 
A. D. 1022 to 1068.15 Dr. Fleet’s three coins (axte, Vol. XIX. p. 78, Plate) bear the dates 
Sa[sivat*] 3, 4 and 35,14 


Centre. — A tiger, facing the proper left and surmounted by the sun, the figure of a.ckauri. 
bearer (?), and a crescent. Below the tiger’s head, the Telugu numeral ‘6.’ 


Margin, — Beseevsorove Sri-Ch[éJlandrdyana,!8 

‘ No. 27.—M. 614 grains. 
Centre. — A tiger (P), facing the proper right and surmounted by the sun and a crescent. 
Margin. — Same as No, 26. 


The tiger was the crest of the Chéla dynasty. Nos. 26 and 27 were perhaps issued by 
Kuléttunga-Chéla I.,!6 who bore the surname Réjandrdyane,!’ which resembles the legend of 
the two coins. The numeral on No, 26 refers to the 6th year of the king’s reign. 


No. 28.—M. 3 specimens. 58 grains. 


Nine punch-marks, of which five represent a lion, two the syllable de Srt, one SeF2E 


trélé,18 and one Ie malla.}8 





12 Sir Walter Elliot (Coins of Southern India, p. 55) aptly suggests that the cup-shaped Ramafenkas are later 
imitations of punch-marked coins, the concave surface of which was due to accident, 
13 Ante, Vol, KX. p. 278, 

1# Instead of these three dates, Dr. Fleet read the syllable sya. The three coins of Chalukyachandra, which are 
figured on the same Plate, bear the dates Sa[rvat*] 9, 4 and 13, which have also been read as sya. 

15 The syllable ér? is clear on No. 27, but looks like la on No. 26, This may be due to a mistake of the mint- 
officer, who used twice the punch bearing the letter I, once before and ence after the syllable ché. Compare 
notes 19 and 22 below. 

16 He ascended the throne in A. D, 1070: see Ep. Ind. Vol, IV. p. 72, 

17 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 59, verse 12. 

18 Read tratlé[kya]. 

19 A similar coin has twice mala and omits iréié, This is probably due to a mistake of the officer who handled 
the punches, 
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The lion appears on the coins of the Hoysalas®° and of the Kadambas of Goa. But the 


legend of No. 28 suggests that this coin was struck by one of the Western Chélukya kings 
who bore the surname Trailékyamalla. 








Wo. 29.— M. 6specimens. 57$ to 59 grains. 


Nine punch-marks, of which five represent a lion, two the syllable Ye sri, one BO GQY Uy 
and one StS déya.22 


This coin Lattribute with some hesitation to one of the Western Chalukya kings named 
Jayasithha, The blank reverse of most specimens of Nos. 28 and 29 shews an irregular net- 
work of raised straight lines. Mr. Santappah suggests that these are due to scratches which 
were purposely made on the anvil, — a simple device which the Indian goldsmiths are practising 
to the present time in order to prevent the slipping of the beaten metal. 

No, 30.—H. Gold fanam. 6§ grains. 


Obv. — A recumbent bull, facing the proper left, with a conch in front and a crescent 
above. 


Rev. (in two lines) —®% 9  Safravat*] 3. 


No. 31.—H. Goldfanam. 64 grains. 


Obu. — A recumbent bull, facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, 
Rev. — SY  Safthvat*] 4. 


No. 82. — H. Gold fanam. 6% grains. 


Obv. — A recumbent bull, facing the proper left, with a linga in front and a crescent 
above. 


Rev. — 2 — Salthvat®] 7. 
No. 338.— H. Goldfanam, 63 grains. 


Obv. — A recumbent bull, facing the proper right,with the sun (?) in front and a crescent 
above. 


Rev. — S%  Safthvat*] 5. 


Nos. 30 to 33 were obtained by Mr. F. Fawcett, when Superintendent of Police in the 
Gaijim district. These coins have to be assigned to the Ganga dynasty of Kalinganagara, — 
the modern Mukhaliigam in the Gaijam district,24— whose crest was a bull.25 Perhaps they 
belong to the 3rd, 4th, 5th and 7th years of Anantavarman, surnamed Chédagaiga, who 


ascended the throne in A, D, 1078, and whose numerous inscriptions at Mukhaliigam are 
dated both in regnal years and in years of the Saka era,27 


¢ No. 34.— M. Copper. 


Obv. — Within a dotted border, a lion, facing the proper left. Above the lion is punched 
on the legend — 


9, 
DRS.AD, Vishamasiddhi. 


Rev. — Within a border of rays, a double trident, surmounted by a crescent and flanked 
by two lamps. 


20 Ante, Vol. XX, p. 804, note 8. 


Rainier , a 21 Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, p. 152c. 
A similar coin has twiee déva and omits jaya, A mistake of the same kind was referred to in note 19, 
38 Sir W. Hlliot’s No. 98, a gold fanam of 6} 


elon grains, seems to belong to the same series; but the date on its 
obverse is indistinct. 
# Ep. Ind, Vol. TV. p. 188, 25 Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, se iti 


7 See my Annwal Report for 1895-96, p. 6. 
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After I had passed the two accompanying Plates for printing, Mr. Thurston sent me, for 
examination, seventy-one specimens of this coin, which had been discovered near Yellamazchili 
in the Vizagapatam district, Vishamasiddhi was a surname of the first Eastern Chalukya king, 
Kubja-Vishnuvardhana (A. D. 615-33) and occurs on the seals of the copper-plate grants of 
his grandson.?® Consequently No. 34 has to be assigned to the Eastern Chalukya dynasty. 


APASTAMBA’S QUOTATIONS FROM THE PURANAS. 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Px.D., LL.D., 0.1.E. 


In the introduction to the first edition of my translation of Apastamba’s Dharmasiira,! 
I stated my belief that Apastamba’s quotation from the Bhavishyatpurdne, Dh. Si. IL. 24, 6, had 
been taken from the original on which the existing Bhavishyat-Upapurdna is based, and I 
added in a note that in my opinion our Purdnas are, though not identical with, yet not altogether 
independent of, the Purdénas which are not rarely mentioned in Vedic works. I also protested 
against the estimate of the antiquity of our Purdnas by Prof. H. H. Wilson and others,? 
who hold that, one and all, they have been composed or brought into their present shape within 
the last thousand years, and I adduced in support of this protest the well-known mention of 
the Pavana or Vdyu-Puréna in Bana’s Harshacharita (circa A. D. 625). The progress of 
Sanskrit scholarship during the last seventeen years has enabled me to adduce in the second 
edition of the introduction, just printed, some facts for the greater part of my views, which 
formerly I put forward as mere guesses, and particularly to point out that two of 
Apastamba’s quotations from the Purdnas are traceable. As the question regarding the 
antiquity and authenticity of the Purénas possesses considerable importance for the history of 
Indian religion and literature, I venture to expand here the brief notes inserted in the 


introduction. 


The two-passages of the Dharmastira, to which I refer, are the two verses, quoted in 
II. 23, 3-5 from “a Purdna,” or possibly from “the Purdnas” (see below), and the already 
mentioned quotation from the Bhavishyatpurdna, 


The text of the former passage runs as follows : — 


BA GUM HH srTtiea | 
SMUNAATA LT Ye TAT ITT: | 
aparaaraear: Feyra FT RATA AAT UV 
wermiaasanar x rst TATT: | 
SALUT: qeypa Fares fF HeTs Ui & 


The quotation contains two mistakes, the unmetrical Teyray for the metrically correct 
Vedic form yeyrTa_and the obviously corrupt and senseless qeqa for aft. Lattribute both to 
Apastamba, who, being a Yajdik, probably cared little for grammatical and metrical correctness. 
The irregular Sandhis sfaesa: and Afacqey: are admissible in the ancient language, where 
words already modified according to the euphonic rules occasionally undergo a second change. 
Thus we have, Dh. Si. I. 19, 8 sarvatopetam for sarvatah upetam. If we turn to the 
Jyotishprachira section of the Purdnas, the disjecta membra of the two slokas are traceable in 
several of the most important works of this class. Thus the Véyupurdna says, I, 50, 213 ff, 
i 

28 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 32, note 2, and ante, Vol. XX. pp. 95 and 98. 


~ 1 Sacred Books of the Hast, Vol. Il. p, xxvii. f. ~ 
2 The Vishnupurdna, p. xvi, ed. F. E. Hall; A. Weber, Hist. Sansk. Lit. p, 190, where Prof. Weber, however, 
admits that our Purdnas contain much of the matter of the older homonymous works which they replaced. 
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after giving in verse 208 the definition of the Path of the Fathers or Manes and describing it 
as the abode of the Sages who assist in the successive creations : — 


FSetAaasane saat weagara 2 

ata tera art Paar araecatcara | 

PRarzat weeyar (sic) % SANTA AAT wu gaz 
SHAAN WaLHTAAT | I 

TemrETaRea (sic) ST AAATTAT TM QVw 

aut HrawKads (sic) Saarsraesr st 

WALA: Head: gr: LAUT TRAC 
TATA FAT TTS ATT 1 RRS 
ATA A AT Vaiss esas | 

TAT: BIG: Tal TTAPTEL AT Va: 11 VWs 

GT SF afar: (sic) Facer Praar eerarfe: | 

AAT (sic) AT BAA ART THEA MACT A: Ul VO 
wetter Trac | 
VIRTMTAAAET: Prat ampraerawara i Be 1 
qeid: It: aera fe BRAT) 
BNA Ta ATTe (sic) Fea U 2s 


In the Matsyapurdna the definition of the Path of the Fathers is found exactly in the 
same words as in the Vdyup. at 1. 123, 96, and at 1016 follows an only slightly differing version 


of the passage quoted : — 


TSAaAATSa SesrUt TEA tn oR 
afarqefara atanaeargaag Ts 
Marat cewaer F Aetraher APAT Ul ek U 
MRASTINT TAHITI 

FTA ITTATaT Fara aTATT F 1 YR 

Ta RAHI Arafesaesy =z | 

ewe: He: Prag: HAMTATANS ARAT 1 Qov i 
THU: Ta ITT AAAS AAT | 

Sate & Geet cenaaeafsraeg &: 11 Yo4 
TMA ALSN Asrrengiaara | 
TIAA ed (sic) arfireapradeTTy | {og 
& ararrrstner (sic) Aye T TSA | 
Ssayagirsear (sic) et warceaT TAA [1 Goo UI 
Ta: HU: Heras Pe NPAT | 


IAAT TAs (sic) PraTeaey ll Yee 1 


A third much more mutilated, but in some points correcter, version stands in the Vishnu- 
purana, II. 8, 90, where the preceding definition of the Path of the Fathers (verse 85) and some 
more verses again agree with the words of the other two Purdnas ; — 


erage ars Prar qraerarcarz | Re Ul 
Treat wer galas eeyary | 





5 J give the text exactly as it stands in the late Dr. Rajendralal Mitra’s incorrect edition. 
* The text is from the edition by J anardandcharya Vale and Ananticharya Ashtaputre, Puna Sakasarhvat 1792. 
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te 
TL A ee A EY rr men emery 
—_—— 






TUE BRT: Weyl SPA T ya: tt ed ut 
aH SF Bara: Foe Praer seerarite: | 
wate & gqucaa aeareaey seer S11 8 
WMNMUAGRSNU AHarEIcaaea | 
TTR TATU! fear area Ht 43 tt 
TATA AMSPTEy AACA THAT! 
TEGTAVAITN F FATT T HATA It Rv Ut 
TAY HATTA ASNT ATTA | 

AM: AN: Sarasa FF APAt | 8s Ul 
Baa ese PATS | 
AAAS ATT TET M.A G 


These three passages appear to go back to one and’ the same enlarged version of the two 
Glokas quoted by Apastamba. Their order has not been changed, bnt several pédas, 
partiy changed in form, are either embedded*in a massof explanatory statements or hidden 
under paraphrases. The second sloka has been best preserved. Its first and last pddas appear 
unaltered in the Pdyup. vv. 218 and 21% Matsyap. vv. 406 and:108, Viskaup. 938 and 95. The 
third pada has received in the Tdyup. and Vishnu». a correct metrical form and has been 
remodelled on the basis of the reading panthdnam by the substitution of udah'for the trisyllabic 
sidfarena. The reading of the Matsyap. udak panthinaparyaniam is, of course, merely due-to. a. 
copyist’s blunder. The second peda of the ancient sloka, ye prajah neshivarshayah! has been lost 
in all the three Purdnas. But its former existence.is indicated by the paraphrase, sashtatin t> 
gu pupsante, which in all the three works (Tdyup. Vv. 217; Matsyap. v. 105, Vishnup. v. 92) 
precedes.the fiest pide, asht dsttisahasrant. 


As regards.the first sloka of A pastamba’s-quotation, its fitst pddé occurs-only in the -Vdyup. 
v. 218aand inthe Matsyap.v 101. In the Vishnup. it has been’ lost and*verse 90, where 
it ought-to oceur, consists only of two pddds. The mutilation is ancient, as it-is found not only 
in all the MSS,, examined hitherto, but also in-the verston known to the commentator Ratna. 
garbha, who, according te his own statement, consulted earlier commentaries. The Vishn» pe. 
has also lost the fourth pddu of the first verse, which, slightly modified, occurs twice in Viiyup. 
v. 2136 and 2158'as well as in Mutsyap. v. 102) and 1045.. Tle second pdéda-of the ancient Neka 
ye prajdm neshirarshayah has again been torn out of its connexion and is represented in the- 
Viiyup. v, 245, merely by the word~ projatshingh., In the Matsya. v: 108a we-have the same 
expression and the word rishéndm, found inv, OQ]; is probably. another. remnant. The third: 
pdda-has undergone.a very considerable- change and, though the beginning of Tuéyup. vi 2E3b; 
Matsyap. v. 102a and Vishnug, v: 90 aguees in sense, only the single word dadshina has been 
retaizied; But in a somewhat different version of the é/ékus in the Pdyup, I. 61, 998-102, the - 
form of this péde comes closer to Apastamba’s text. We read there :— 


BAA CAACSAN siren TEAPTATTS WR 
BATU TAU ag Peart Aare: b - 
SANTA T x AT! SAAT: | Yoo Ht 
aearaat @ deter STATA aT BL 


nega 7 cperwe tremens terasaningerinrantteennne Aeet-iseumemndtninahaae errant A, o 








5 Read esis and @ele cha.. 
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Chandikdsataka, has extracted numerous other legends, and states in the Hurshacharta that the 
Pavanaprekia Purdus, which no doubt is identical with the Vdyuy., was read out to hinr by his 
pustakavichakt2! His and his son’s (Bhisha nabhatta’s) references to the Purdnas are welt worth 
a special monograph, which might also be extended to an enquiry regarding the relation of 
Maytira’s contemporaneous Séryasataka to the Savxapurdna and include an examination of the 
question, whether the Brahma Siddhanta, remodelled by Brahmagupta in A. D. 628/9, in his 
time already belonged to the Vishnudharmotiara. For the present, I fear, it is not possible to 
trace the history of our Purdénas beyond A. D. 600 or to advance anything, that will carry 
conviction, regarding the upper limit for theiy composition. Et may, however, be pointed out 
the account of the future kings in the Vayup., Vishnup., Matsyap. and Lralmindup. seems to 
stop with the imperial ‘Guptas and, their contemporaries, 


THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELE. 
(Continued from page 310.) 

At this, the grandsong of Buddhivanta became exceedingly angry and bit their lips and 
changed colour, Their. eyes became red. Full of anger they went near Koti and Chennaya, 
and stood near them and said :—‘‘ What did you say P You sons of a widow! If we do not 
make, you bleed from your noses and mouths we are not born of Bant mothers,” 


Hearing this Koti and Chennaya said:—" We are not born of a widow. We are born of 
our father, All know that you are born of a Billwar father, As for making us blecd from 


our mouths and noses, you cannot doit. If you, dare. to do.so, come now, and we are ready. 
We shall see what we can do.” 


At this bold challenge the grandsong of Buddhivanta went wpon them, and putting their 
hands on, their necks, pashed them and took ont of their bands by force their bag of pichis 
aud their palles, and said :—‘‘ Go now and call your fathers.” At this both the brothers tried 
to regain possession of their, bag of pivhis. Then the grandsons of Buddhivanta beat 
the brothers with their fists. They returned their blows, Then they fell upon one another 
and wrestled. Inthe meantime, all the cowherd boys came, and stood around to see them 
wrestling. After, wrestling for,some, time, Koti and Chennaya prevailed and put down their 
antagonists and sat upon, their prostrate bodies. Then tle comherd boys. interfered and 
separated the combatants and, pacified them, and told the grandsons of Buddhivanta to return 
the bag of pichis, to, the. brothers. They refused to return them; bnt went home and 
reported against ther antagonistg to their grandfather. At this he was hjghly incensed and 
sent his servants to Sama Aliwn’s house, ordering them to bring the two lads, Koti and Chennaya, 
to his house. So they wens to Sama Alwwa’s honse,and said to Sama Alwa:-—‘O Sama Alwa, 
Buddhivantg, the minister of the Ballilof Purmale, sent. ug to, you, ordering us to take your: 
two grandsgns before him. Youn grandsons, have, abused. his grandsons, and beat them and — 
felled them to the ground and, sat upon, their chests, and,thus,injnred:them very mach. There- 


fore, he wants to inqgeire into the matter, and has sent us to take your grandsons before 
him, Sq send them with us soon.” 


Hearing this, Sama Alva was thonderstrock. He said: O youservants of Buddhivanta, 
our boys are not such wicked boys. They enuld never do such things. Some one ont of spite 
towards us must have made a false complaint against them to Buddhivanta, Qar boys could : 
never do.such things. Go now and,tellyBuddhivanta as I told. you.” " 


At this, they said :—“ Aha!-yopr grandsons are very good: lads! But you,alone praise, 
them. We know everything. So send them at once. It is getting late for us.” | 














nN Anfe, Vol. I. p. 111, Harshacharita, p. 95 


(Nirnayasigara Ed.), and especially th “nn Il) 12 
See ante, Vol, XTX, p. 888, gara Ed.), aud especially the verge in ll 18-L4,, 
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In the meantime Deyi Beidyadi, the mother of the lads, happened to come out and seeing 
a crowd asked what was the matter. They told her that they had come to take her sons ie 
Buddhivanta’s house. Full of fear she went in and called her sons to her and asked them :— 





‘*What have you done, my children? Tell me the truth, my children.” 


Then the boys, Koti and Chennaya, told their mother how the grandsons of Buddhivanta 
came and abused them, and forcibly took from them their bag of pichis, and thus began the 
quarrel; and how they tried to regain their own bag, and, in trying to do so, how the 
grandsons of Buddhivanta beat them with their fists, and how they returned their blows, 
and soon. So they told everything to their mother. Afterwards Koti and Chennaya came 
out and stood in the verandah. Then the messengers of Buddhivanta said ;—‘* Well, now. 
come along with us, lads!” 

*¢ Where?” replied they, : 

“ Before Buddhivanta : you are to appear,” replied the men. “He has sent us to take 
you before him.” 

‘“We will not go to Buddhivanta’s house. Go and tell him so,” said the brothers. 

Then the messengers said :—“ You see, in this matter you will be ruined. We tell you 
plainly : if you are obstinate and refuse to come, you will be rnined. Donotblame us afterwards 
that we did not warn you.” 

They still refused to go with them. Then the messengers returned to their master. 


The brothers now said to one another :—‘‘ You see brother, they will now go and complain 
of us, and Buddhivanta will be still more incensed at us. So we must not sit idle here. 
We must take some present to the royal Ballél, and represent the truth of our cause before him, 


Otherwise we shall be proved to be the transgressers ” 


“Yes,” said the other, “let us go atonce, Before they reach Buddhivanta’s house, we 
must reach the budu and represent our canse before the king.” 


Their father, Sayana Beidya, hearing this conversation of the brothers, approved 
of it and went at once to the garden of plantain-trees, and finding a very large bunch of 
excellent plantains, he cut it and brought it hanging on a pole carried by two men. He then 
gaid to his sons :—“ Now, children, go to the Ballal with this present. He willbe very much 
pleased with this large bunch; it isso large and excellent. Represent yourcase to him, and 
he will do justice to you.” 

So saying he sent his sons with two men carrying the bunch ‘of plantains hanging on a 
stout pole. So they went quickly and reached the Balla]l’s budu. They found the Balla] 
sitting on his throne, They went and prostrated themselves before the Balla]. He told them 
to rise up, and then they brought the bunch of plantains and placed it before him, Then 
the Ballil asked them :— “‘O ye Beidyas, have you brought this bunch of plantains as a present 
to me? Where did you get such a large and ‘fine bunch?” 


They said :— ‘¢O Ballal, this isa small present. We came to tell you a secret. You must 
listen to us. Buddhivanta, your minister, hates us very much. We have done him no 
wrong. Therefore, you must be pleased to inquire into the matter.” 


At this, the BallA] said:—‘‘ Well, I will inquire into the matter afterwards. But, first 
of all, you must pay your respects to Buddhivanta, who is my right-hand man, and you must 


give him a present.” — 
d :—‘*Q king, in this kingdom you alone are king. Only one is 


At this, the Beidyas sai 
‘One present, one palace, one regal umbrella, one thione, one 


entitled to receive homage. 
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court: one of each, not two. Therefore, there is no present for Buddhivanta. Never should 
there be a present for him, Then, why do you command us to give him a present?” 


At this, the Balla] said :—“ Why are yousoangry with Buddhivanta? Tell me everything,” 


Then they said:—“ Oking, hear us. Four days ago, when we went tothe cattle- 
grazing hill and were playing at yeféu, the grandsons of Buddhivanta came there. At first, 
when they saw us, they began to abuse us; and when we kept quiet they abused us more and 
more. When at last, we could not bear it, we also retorted with abuse upon themselves, 
Not seeing their own fault, they came upon us and beat us and felled us to the ground and 
sat upon our breasts and put usin great distress. In the meantime, all the cowherd boys came 
and surrounded us, and, seeing our great distress, told them to allow us to rise. But they 
would not rise, and gave us more distress. Then we skillfully tried to slip from between their 
legs and succeeded in escaping. Afterwards they went and complained of us to their grand- 
father, Buddhivanta. And he sent men to take us to his house. But we refused to go to 
him and came straightway tothe palace; because, if we should goto Buddhivanta we are afraid 
we will not have justice done to us,’86a 


‘‘We must go to see the Balla] in whose face shines the goddess Lakshmi, whereas in our 
face sits Kilt. We must get rid of Kali, and try to gain over“Lakshmi.” 


So said the children to each other, and one of them advised the other to ask the opinion 
of Sayana Baidya, and he gave thein his advice, and told them that he must first consult 
the Ballil about it. Accordingly, he went to the Ballil. The Balli] was sitting in his hall 
with great pomp. He had on a hat of areca-nut spathe,8’ which was ornamented with 
peacock-plumes. He had likewise adorned himself with garlands of jasmine and kéiaki flowers. 
To the Balla] thus seated, Sayana humbly made obeisance. 


‘¢Come, Sayana, take a seat,” said the Ballil. ‘‘ What is the object of your coming here!” 


He replied :— Kali that sits in the face of the children whom you had nourished should 
be driven away, and Lakshmt be invited to sit there.” 


To this the Ballal said : —‘t Have the ceremony performed according to our caste. Fell 
plantain trees, hang up festoons of cocoanut leaves, set up four posts of plantain trees, ceil 
the inner roof, and carpet the ground; rain coral on the heads of the boys and wave lamps 
before their faces in a plate filled with pearls. Perform the ceremony just in the same way 
as a Ballal would have it done.” 


On hearing this, Sayana Baidya returned home, and inquired of the elders who the man was 
that had been serving his house as a barber from the time of his ancestors. He was told that 
it was one Isara Kambi, the son of a barber, and that he was at that time living on the land 
of one Kunda Bolleri Svami of Karmi Sale in the city of Ijjya on the Ghats. 


He then intended to write letters on palm leaves and send for him. So he enquired of his 
friends who it was that had been writing such letters from the time of his ancestors. He was 
told that the writer was a clerk named Narayan Rangoji. So Rangoji wassentfor. He came 
and asked Sayana Baidya why he had been sent for. The latter then gave him a palm-leaf 
which had been dried and prepared so as to be used for writing, and asked him to write the 
following letter. The clerk took it and bent it and rubbed oil and turmerie on it, and asked 
Sayana Baidya what he should write on it. The latter dictated thus : — 


**Q you that have been serving as a barber from the time of my ancestors, from Sayana 
Baidya’s house Kilt is to be driven out and Lakshm! is to be invited. Therefore, you must bring 

62 (There is a hiatus in the story here, and it seems to have been taken up from this point from mnorher 
bard, — Ep. ] 


87 The areca-nut spathe i is used EGE making various sorts of hats or coverings for the head, which are worn by 
oll classes of Siidras, 
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with you for that purpose all the instraments connected with your profession. Kali is to be 
driven out from the faces of the children whom the Ballil has caused to be brought up: 
Immediately on seeing this letter, in whatever dress you may be at the time, and even thongh 


you may be taking your food, you must start, taking your box with you, with the man I have 
sent you.” 


Sayana Baidya sent this letter by Vanappa Bhandari, the son of his mother’s sister. The 
latter then started and went to the Ghits to the house of Isara Kambi, and delivered him the 
letter. He opened the letter and readit, Immediately on reading it he set ont, taking all his 
instruments with him, and came to Sayana Baidya’s house. 


He was asked to name all the things required for the performance of the ceremony of 
driving out Kilt and inviting Lakshmi. He gave the following list of things needed :—Five 
bundles of betel-leaves, five areca-nuts, a cocoanut, a seer of raw rice, and a seer of cow's 
milk, He was supplied with all the things required for his part of his business, and all the 
friends of Sayana Baidya assembled, A small bower of plantain trees was formed ; festoons 
of cocoanut leaves were hung up, and the inner part of the roof was ceiled, and the ground 
was carpetted. The children of Sayana Baidya, together with friends who had assembled, 
walked round the bower. Afterwards the boys were seated within the bower, and those who 
assembled there sprinkled rice on their heads, First the barber sprinkled rice ou their heads, 
afterwards Sayana Baidya and others, last of all Sayana Baidyati. ; 


Then the barber, holding the left cheek of Koti in his hand, began his work on his right 
check. He shaved the front part of his head, and made figures of the san and the moon, and on 
the back of the head he made figures of Bhima and Arjuna, Thus the tonsure of Koti Baidya 
was finished. In the same manuer the barber performed the tonsure of Channaya. Afterwards 
lamps were waved before their faces in a plate filled with pearls, coral was thrown on their 
heads, and they went to bathe and washed away all the pollution of Kali. Then they came 
in and fully besmeared their bodies down to their waists with sandal-wood paste and sat down 
to take their food. Having finished their meals they got into a palanquin of the colour of 
parrots. They had each of them tied to his waist a dagger like that of Rima. Thus they 
went to the Ballil’s house. 


The Balla] was sitting on his throne with great pomp. To him- thus seated, they humbly 
made obeisance. “ Come children, sit down,” said the Ballal, aud he ordered flowers to be brought 
and spread out for them. They sat down on the ground and placed their daggers down. Then 
the Ballil asked them the object of their coming. “You nourished us with great love,” 
replied they, ‘‘and treated us with great respect; now, therefore, we beg of you to provide 
for our future livelihood.” 


Then the Ballil said :—‘¢ Buddyanta owns the upper part of the paddy fields named 
Anilaja. I assigned to you the lower part of that field.’ And he accordingly marked its 
boundaries. When he gave them the field he likewise advised them to give presents to 
Buddyanta whenever they went to sow ibe 


In course of time, when the season for sowing the suggi seed came near, the brothers 
gathered all the refuse in the field and set fire to it. In this way they manured the field. 


Meanwhile, in order to choose a day for celebrating a kambala in his field, Buddyanta was 
going to ask the opinion of one Mutti Bira Ballaya. On his way he met Koti and 
Ohannaya. These brothers asked him where he was going. 


“Tam going to ask the opinion of a fortune-teller for fixing a day for the celebration of a 
kambala,” replied Buddyanta. 


« When you are asking about your kambala, please ask also about ours,” said the young 
men, Andthey gave him ® cocoanut to present to the fortune-teller on their behalf. He 
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consented to do as they desired him, and took the cocoanut from them and went on his way, 
As soon as he got out of their sight, he struck the cocoanut against a rock and broke it into 
pieces, and putting them into the skirts of his garments he continued to eat them all the way, 
The younger brother saw this act and told his elder brother about it. 


Buddyanta went to Mutti Bira Ballaya and asked him to name a day for the celebration 
of a kambala to his field. And, accordingly, he told him that Tuesday would be auspicious 
for the intended kambala. Hearing this answer Buddyanta returned home. 


‘Now, Buddyanta, what day has been found to be auspicious for us? And what day for 
you?” asked the elder brother. 


**This Tuesday has been chosen for me, and the next for you,” replied Buddyanta. 


*«We must celebrate the kambala on the very day that Buddyanta does, and we must 
sow our field at the same time as he does,” said the brothers to each other. 


So the young men went to order he-buffaloes and coolies for the kambala. One went to 
the north and the other went to the south, 


In the meantime Buddyanta also went to order he-buffaloes and coolies. Meeting Koti 


on the way he asked him where he was goingP “I am going to order he-buffaloes and 
coolies,” was the reply, 


‘* Next Tuesday has been chosen for you, and this Tuesday forme; why do yon act in this 
manner?” asked Buddyanta, 


* Acting npon your advice, my brother has pnt the seed into water,” replied Koti. 


When he proceeded further he met Channaya and asked him where he was going, “J 
am. going to order he-buffaloes and coolies, my lord,” replied Channaya, 


“Tf so, when do you mean to celebrate your khambala?” asked Baoddyanta. 


“We mean to celebrate it to-morrow, Listening to your advice, my brother has put the 
seed into water,” replied Channaya, 


“What do you mean by this, Channaya P Why are you playing tricks?” said Buddyanta, 
and went his way in anger, 


So the men who were to drive the he-buffaloes were ordered by the brothers to appear 
along with the animals very early next morning. Accordingly, they came with the animals to 
the fields belonging to the brothers. Jt was only after their fields had been twice ploughed 
that the buffaloes and coolies came to Buddyanta’s fields; and by the time that the fields of 
‘the latter had been plonghed but once, Koti and Channaya had entirely finished their Lambala. 
So they sent four he-buffaloes and four coolies to Buddyanta’s fields. Seeing them, he got 
enraged, rooted ont a plant from the ground and severely beat the buffaloes and coolies, At 
this, the two brothers said :—‘‘ Why do you beat the buffaloes and coolies belonging to others ? 
If you bear hatred against us, revenge yourself on our own persons.” And to the coolies they 
said :—' Although you have been beaten, we shall consider ourselves aggrieved by it,” 


They then caused the buffaloes to be washed, and boiled rice to be given to them. They 
likewise caused food to be served to those who were willing to eat it, and supplied young 
cocoanuts to those who would not take food. All were dissmissed happily. They then 
brought seed in baskets and sowed it in their fields. Buddyanta also finished his kambala, 
and had his seed carried to his fields ina palanquin and a plantain-tree on the shoulders of 
coolies. 8o he caused his seed to be sowed in his field with much pomp, and had the plantain- 
tree planted in the midst of his fields, The brothers also planted a plantain-tree in the midst 
of their fields and went home, Six days afterwards, Koti told his younger brother that he 
would goto the fields to let ont the muddy water and let in clear water. So, taking his 
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harrow, he set out from his house. On his way he passed hy Buddyanta’s fields, and saw that 
they were dry and that Buddyanta was engaged in scaring away birds from his fields, Koti 
came to his own fields and rejoiced to see that they presented the appearance of a green lake | 


Then he went to the edge of his field and made a wide opening in one of its banks; thus 
the water flowed out very rapidly. Seeing this, Buddyanta called out his servants and smieied 
them to shut up the opening (made by Koti) by means of grass. Koti then said:—‘ Take care 
Buddyanta, the suggi crop is the only means of food for the rains for us as well as for you 
If you have emmity against us, revenge yourself on our persons and not on the crop that 
we have cultivated. Let, therefore, the water which has been flowing out according to custom 
flow on its proper course.” 


“ Dare you to speak of right and custom, you Billavar lad P” said Buddyanta. 


“Tt is fortunate for you that I came alone,” replied Koti; “if my brother had come 
matters would have borne a serious aspect.” 


“ Did your brother descend from heaven? Or did he spring out from the earth P Was he 
born in peacock’s plames? Was he suckled by the wild buffalo? Will he ride to this place 
on a noseless horse? Ah! if your brother had come, I would have got a bundle of thorny 
plants ready and struck him on his face with them,” said Buddyanta. 


In the meantime the younger brother came to Uddanda Bottu, and, looking around him, 
said to himself :—‘‘ What could possibly have delayed my brother so long? Heis not yet to 
be seen.” 


Thus the quarrel between Buddyanta and Kofi continued. Words on both sides rose to 
such a high pitch that the younger brother heard them. Immediately he returned to his house, 
unsheathed his dagger, proceeded to the place where they were quarrelling, and remonstrated 
with Buddyanta, and warned him not to interrupt the course of the water which flowed out 
according to the custom. At this, Buddyanta got enraged and said :—‘‘ Dare you speak of the 
custom, you Billavar lad ?” At this, Channaya fell upon Buddyania, and holding him by the 
head, broke his neck and hurled him to the ground, so that he fell prostrate on his back 
Then he stabbed him on his throat and breast, and thus killed him. 


The two brothers held the corpse by the hands and feet and bore it to the channel they 
had dug and placed it there and covered it up with earth, On their way home they went to 
Buddyanta’s house and called out to his wife, and said to her :—“ Our lord, your husband, 1s very 
thirsty, his body is full of sweat, and his throat is dry; therefore he has ordered that you 
should take him a cup of milk and a goglet of water, and betel-leaves in a metal plate.” 


«Who effected this union between you and my husband ?” asked the woman. 


« All the people of the upper and lower countries joined and reconciled us to one another,” 
replied the brothers. 


“Tf you have become friends, I shall still have the good fortune of enjoying married life,” 
said the woman, and requested them to take their food in her house, but they declined it. She 
then offered betel-leaf to them and asked them to chew. They took up some of the leaves in 


their hands and bid her farewell and returned. 


In the meantime Buddyanta’s wife did as she was told, and went with a maid-servant to 
the place were Buddyanta had been sitting, scaring away the birds. Instead of seeing him, she 
saw a harrow, decorated so as to assume the appearance of Buddyanta, placed on his seat. At 
the same time she saw plood slowly flowing through a narrow channel. Immediately she 


_ Alas | the brothers have committed murder ! So saying, she threw away her nose 
and began to mourn for the loss 


to see her in this distracted con- 


cried out : 
ornament, and her neck ornament and earings and bracelets, 


of her husband. The brothers standing at a distance rejoiced 
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dition; and then they returned home, Ou account of this wicked deed of theirs, every man 
in their country became their enemy ; so they resolved to go to some foreign land. 


So they first went to their uncle’s house to pay him their last visit. Their aunt saw them 
coming from afar, and told her husband that his nephews were coming. He went ont to 
meet them and brought them into his house. As soon as they came in, their aunt spread 
out a bed of flowers on a swinging-cot and asked them to sit down. So they sat down, and 
their uncle also sat there with them. ‘“‘Children,” said their uncle, “you have not been here 
for a long time, and now with what object have you visited us to-day ? And what are those 
stains on your faces? And why does your dagger shine so brightly P ” 


“Our mother has not been able to wash away those staius, and our dagger having been 
whetted, the polish on it still continues,” replied the brothers, 


‘‘ Tell me the story as it is, will you, my children ?” asked their uncle. 


The younger brother said :—“ The tone of Buddyanta’s words rose to a high pitch and so 
he met his death at my hands.”’ 


‘* Now you will be hated by one and all of the people of this country,” said their uncle. 


“We will leave our country and goto a foreign one. Upto this time you have supplied us 
with a handful of food, after our death you would have reduced our bodies into two 


Seers of 
ashes,’ said one of the brothers. 


‘‘ When you were seven years old, land was given to you by the Parmale Ballil. Do not 


-go away when you possess land and the love of woman. Make the throne (1. @., the Balla) the 
cause of your departure, Consider this well,” said the uncle, 


They then asked him to tell them the means by- which they 


were to carry his advice 
mto execution. | 


. “OQ youchildren, listentome. The pafchold betel creeper that has climbed y p the arecaenut 
tree and muncdolt betel creeper that has climbed up the mango tree. Fetch some leaves of 
both the creepers, tie them in bundles, put them into the skirts of your garments, and beg of 
the Balla] to give you food and clothing according to the promise which he had made to your 
‘mother. Then he wilt become terrtbly angry. At that time cateh him at his very word, put 
the blame upon him, and go away.” Thus did he advise the two brothers, 


Afterwards they took their meals, and chewed betel-uut and departed. And then did 
according to their uncle’s advice and went to the Ballal’s hall, and found him Seated on hig 
throne in great pomp. To him thus seated they humbly bowed. Come, children, take 
your seats,” said he, and ordered seats to be given to them. So they sat'down, and the BallA] 
"asked them to tell him the object of their visit. j 


‘“We have become tired of living by cultivation, and our 
‘therefore, give us something substantial that will alw 
, all our expenses,” said the brotheis, 


purses have become empty.; 
ays bring us an income sufficient to meet 


“What do you want, my children? Tell me and I will give it you,” said the Ballil. 
“In fiont of the dis, there is a field called Paékimar, sowing five 
; producing five hundred mudis; give us that,”.asked the brothers. 


“That field meets all the expenses of the bidu; 
said the Ballal. 


“There is afield named Bertali below your didu, sow 
_ three hundred mudis; give us that,” asked the brothers. 


Seers of seed and 
leave that alone and ask Something else,” 


ing three seers of seed and producing 


“Let that alone and ask me something else,” said the Balla], 


~ 
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“In your spacious cow-pen there are two she-buffalocs; give us one of them,” asked the 
brothers. 


‘They are for supplying milk to-the children of my éidu; let them alone and ask 
something else,” said the Balla]. 


“In the yard of your house there is a jack tree‘of a superior quality, bringin g forth on one 
of its branches fruits of soft rind, on another of its branches those with hard rind, on a third 
unripe fraits, aud on a fourth very tender ones; give us that,” asked the brothers, 


‘““T cannot give you that,” said the Ballal. 


‘* Your grandmother has got two pleasure gardens; favour us with one of them,” said the 
brothers. 


“You, who, to-day, have asked for a flower garden, will to-morrow ask me to give 
you my grandmother,’’ said the Balla] in anger. 


‘“‘Ho! You have conceived the strange idea of marrying us to your grandmother!” said 
the brothers; and bowing low, rushed out from the hall, and proceeded on their way to a 
foreign country. While they were going, the Ballal’s nephew met them, and asked them, why 
they were going with such augry looks from the Ballé]’s hall. 


‘‘Nhe Ballal hit on the idea of marrying us to his grandmother; we therefore ran ont of 
his hall,’ said the brothers. 

Then he’ went to this uncle the Ballil, and asked Lim why those young men ran out of 
his hall. 

“They asked me to give them very unusual gifts, at which I became very angry. So 
they saluted me and went away,” said the Ballal. 


“ We must pursue them,” said the nephew. 
So the royal elephant was sent out after them. 


“Tf you have come on behalf of justice, on our very breasts we will let you tread; but 
if on behalf of injustice, we will cut you to pieces,” said the brothers to the elephant. 


On this the elephant returned to its stable, and the royal horse was sent after them. They 
said the same words to the horse as they had said to the elephant. And the horse went back 
is ‘ts stable. So the brothers proceeded on their way, and resolved to get back (from a 
plow-wright to whom,they had given them to get them repaired ) some of the insplements of 


husbandry. So they went to the plow-wright and asked of him the things that they had 


entrusted to him. 
“The plow-tail and the plow-share have been injured by white-ants. The plow-shoe has 


been injured by rust,” said the plow-wright. 
‘You had better give us our implements; if not, we will reduce you to Buiddyanta’s 
condition,” said the brothers. 


Hearing this he went in, and stretched his hands to the rafters of his roof, took from 
‘ -shave, the decayed plow-tail and the injured plow-foot and threw them 


low 
thence the broken p ere used to furrow the earth, 


towards the brothers, saying :—“ Let those implements which w 
henceforwards furrow your breasts.” 

“ Ho! thou paltry whoreson ! Shall the implements used to furrow the cork farrow our 

So saying, Channayya Baidya held him by the head and broke 

he ground, so that he fell down on his back. He looked on his 

ver-hilted dagger stabbed him in the breast, 


dforth blood. He fled from his body to Kailiza, 


“preasts P” asked the brothers. 
his neck; hurling him to to t 1, 80 
neck and on his breast, and with his sil 
He vomited all his food, The wound streame 
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They said to the corpse :—‘“ Drink a bellyful of rain-water. Repair old plows and make 
new ones.” 


So saying, they went on. On the way,a washerman asked them :—‘ What are those 
cries of men and groans of women in that plow-wright’s house P” 


“We kindled a fire, a spark flew from it and burnt a shed ; therefore, the inmates of the 
house are crying out,” said the brothers. 


‘Wherever you go, there ruin will never be wanting ; for wherever the crab goes, there 
dirt will never be wanting,” said the washerman. 


‘‘Do you compare us to a crab that lives in the water? Thou whoreson, that Jive 
by washing dirt from other men’s clothes!” said the brothers. And holding him by the 
head they broke his neck, and thurled him down to the ground; so that he fell on his back. 
They then stabbed him three times. 


They then said to the corpse ;—‘ Bring dirty clothes, cleanse them, and eatyour bellyful.” 


Saying thus, they proceeded on their way, and came to a small river, in which they washed 
themselves. Afterwards they sat down by the foot of an asvatha tree, and chewed betel-leaves 
and areca-nut, Thus, being refreshed, they went on and approached a toll-gate on the way. 
The toll-man, Dére, saw them coming, and asked them who they were. They said that they 
were travellers. 


“ Look, there is the toll-gate, pay me the toll before you go away,” said Dére. 


“Toll! What is it on? Do we carry any packs on our heads? Do you see any loads on 
our backs? Is it on any cattle that we have brought with us? Have we brought a whole 
family with us P” asked the brothers. 


To this, the toll-man, Dére, answered: —“ The toll on the steel-dagger of the length of 
five feet that you carry with you amounts to a cash; pay that to me and then go away.” 


The brothers said:—‘‘ No man has set so low a price on our dagger; and now you have 
been born.” 


“Is it any wonder that you should pay the toll? If the son of a Bant should pass this way 
he would pay toll on the slippers on his feet. Should theson of a merchant pass the toll-gate, 
he would pay toll on the white umbrella that he holds, Ifa king’s son should pass this way, he 
would pay toll on his palankin,” said the toll-man. 


“You may proceed ; I will pay the toll to Dére and follow you,” said the younger to 
his elder brother. 


So the elder brother went on. Then the younger brother took @ cash from his purse and 
said :—“ Here, Dére, receive the toll!” 


Stretch your hand to the pial and pay it to me,” said Dére, 
Come down from the pial and receive it,” said the younger brother. 
“JT will not descend from the pial,” said the toll-man, 


The younger brother then stood a while, gazing on him with fiery eyes; and twisting his 
red mustaches, got up upon the pial, and made Dére to run round it three times, Then he 
held him hy the head and broke his neck; and then he held him by the back, and broke the 
back-bone, stabbing his breast and neck three times with his silver-hilted dagger. Dére 
vomited all his food. His soul fled from his body to Kailisa. 


The younger brother then said to the corpse:—‘‘ Eat your bellyful and thus feed your 
belly. Receive toll from Banga, Mallya and Chanta.” 
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So saying, he placed a cash on the breast of the corpse and went on. He overtook his 
brother and both proceeded on their journey. When the day began to wane they became 
tired. The younger brother became very thirsty and said :— O brother, my throat is dry. 
Lam almost dying with thirst: what shall I do?” 


‘Look yonder, brother, there is the spot named Dharma Katte, Look, there it is in sight ; 
‘this very near. A poor Brahman keeps holy water there,” said his elder brother. 


So they proceeded and reached Dharma Katte. “ Give us a little water, O Brahman, to 
quench our thirst,” said they. 


‘*What is your caste ?” asked the Brahman. 
* We are Billavars by caste,” replied the brothers. 


“ Come to the southern side where I have a tube of bell-metal. Through it I will pour 
water inte your hands, and thus allay your thirst,” said the Brahman, 


** We will not drink out of the vessel that has been used by people of a hundred and 
twenty different castes. We will hold our dagger to our mouths, and you may pour water 
into our mouths through it,” said the brothers, 


The elder brother then placed the point of the dagger in his mouth and stretched the 
hilt towards the Brihman, and the Brahman slowly poured water on the hilt; thus he quenched 
his thirst. Next Channayya did the same, and the Brihman poured water as before. While 
pouring water upon the dagger the Brahman saw the red mustaches, flery eyes and broad 
face of Channayya and his hand trembled. He poured a large quantity of water all at once 
so that it ran down on to Channayya’s body. The latter then said:—~“‘ O Brahman! Do you 
give water for the sake of charity, or for the purpose of committing sin ?” 

Saying this, Channay}a suddenly stood up. Seeing this, the Brahmag began to run 
and Channayya followed him, 

“ Wait a little, brother! Wait alittle! Do not murder the Brahman. If you disobey 
me, your crime will be equal to that of murdering me, or to that of killing a cow in Baniiras, 
dr to that of destroying the sténa of the Bhita Brahma of Kemmule.” Thus did Koti solemnly 
forbid his brother to hurt the Brihmaa. 

Hearing this, the latter drew back, and said :—“ The cow that you speak of is in Baniras, 
the stdua is in the forests of Kemmule; and where can I wash away the sin of murdering 
you?” So saying he returned to where his brother was standing. 

Then the Brahman said :—“ Wait here a little while, O brothers. I will just go home and 
return.” 

So saying he quickly went home and brought two seers of milk in two cups, and gave it to 
the brothers to drink, They accordingly drank the milk, and said to each other that they 
would not murder the Brahman that had given them. milk. 

‘« Sit down both of you, and I will predict future events.” said the Brihman. 

So he prophesied and said :—‘‘ Oh you heroes, in the village named Adakkanellyine, the 
Koragars living in their huts, the Mugers in their street, and Bakders of the plain are 
eagerly waiting to meet you, Kemér Ballal, of the village named Pafije, keeps a watchful 
yuard ; therefore, be very cautious on your way. If you think that what I say is false, on 
your way to Nellijine, you will see white stone-berries and Koti Baidya’s palankin, and hear 
the sound of the war-drum. If you think this also to be false, you will meet a female areca- 
nut seller called Kantakke; she will verify my statement. And if this too shall prove false, 
when you return, you may put me to death.” 

Hearing this, Koti and Channayya walked on. On the way, they met the female areca-nut 


sefler, Kantakke. 
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She cried out :-—~‘'O children, why are you going? Where did ycu come from? Whee 
do you goto? Wood, stone, and earth-work is being busily carried on there. O children, 
why are you going ?” 


‘‘She, who has given us such good advice, shall not henceforwards carry the basket of 
areca-nuts on her head,” said the brothers to each other, and gave her their blessing by lightly 
touching her hand with their dagger; and said to her:—‘* Put ont rice to interest in kind and 
money to interest in coin and thus live happily.” 


So saying, they went on their way to Nellijine, While they were walking on their way they 
saw a bunch of stone-berries from which Channayya took one and threw it up. He held his 
dagger directly under it and made it to pass through the berry, which was reduced to fine 
powder. The men who waited for them in ambush saw this wonderful feat and said :—“ If 
the younger brother can shew so much dexterity, how much more will the elder? All ow 
ability and skill would be nothing in comparison to theirs. If we obey our imaster’s orders and 
attack them we shall loose our lives.” 


So saying, the Bakders and the Koragars and the Mugers fledaway. And the brothers 
proceeded on their journey, and went throngh the plain of Pafije, On that plain there were 
some cowherds grazing cows. Clannayya proposed a riddle to themand said :-—*“ Louk, there 
in your herd of cattle, a bull has brought forth a calf and is licking it.” 


To this the cowherds answered :—'* Look to the west, O you heroes, and see the fire!” 


‘“‘ Tt is the sun setting, boys !” said the brothers, 


To this, the cowherds answered :—* It is not that the bull has brought forth a calf and is 
licking it, but the bull is smelling its dung.” 


“Oh! they have solved our riddle, brother ,” said Koti. 


Ld 


“We must get every information about the way from these boys,” said the brothers to 
each other, And asked of the boys the way to the house of a rich man in Palli called Payya 
Baidya. Thus, getting every information about the way, they proceeded and reached the 
house of Payya Baidya. They called out his name three times, but he was not at home, 
and his wife came out and asked who they were. They said that they were travellers, and 
asked whether Payya, the rich man of Palli, was present or uot. 


“He is notpresent; he has gone to draw toddy from the palm-trees in the forest called 
Sanka,”’ replied his wife. 


* At what time does he go out, and when does he return?” asked the brothers. 


“He goes out in the morning and returns at noon. If you are Brihmans wearing the 
thread, sit down on the round pial of the cocoanut-tree bearing red fruits. If you belong to 
the Vakkater Tribe, sit down in the shed, built by the poor man, If yop belong to our caste, 


sit down on the swinging-cot within the house,” said the woman. 


Hearing this, they approached the house and said :—* We will not enter into a house in 
which there are no males.” 


So they spread out their blanket within the shed and sat on it, and chewed betel-nut with 


great delight. Then Channayya became thirsty. ‘You, who are a member of Payya’s family, 
please give us a cup of water,” asked the brothers, 


To this the woman answered :—*" I will not go out of my house to a place where there ara 
no males (belonging to my family).” 


She said this merely in jest ;she did not mean it in earnest. So she took off her dirty 
dress and put on a clean one, and, taking a copper-pot in her hands, drew pure water from the 
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dvep well. She poured the water into a goglet and came into the house. When she was 
coming, the younger brother looked at the elder’s face, and the elder looked at the younger’s 
i] 


rE 


face. They indulgedin suppressed laughter, 


“You males, are you laughing at my beauty, or at my foolishness P ” asked the woman. 


“We sa not laugh at your foolishness, but we laughed at your beauty,” answered the 
brothers. They further said :—“ Before we could drink the water given by you, you must tell 


us the place you were born in, the tribe you belong to, the names of your parents, and the 
Bhita you worship,” 


‘(As for my native place) in its eastern part, it is named Setti Bannala; in its western 
part, it is called Uppi Bannila; in its southern part, it bears the name of Kirodi Bannala; and 
in the northern, it is known by the name of Becchi Bannaila. My father is SAyina Baidya my 
mother Sayina Baidetti, and my uncle Kantanna Baidya. As for the Bhita worshipped by 
my family, [ have merely heard it said, that it is the Bhita Brahmara of Kemmule, I have 
not personally seer it. It is said that, after my birth, my mother gave birth to two children in 
Parimile’s house; that they are burning city after city without even fire; and that my 
hands were joined to those of a stranger at the age of seven. My name is Kinni Daru.” Thus 
did the woman answer, 


‘We are the persons that committed depredation in the kingdom of Parimile,” said the 
brothers. 


Hearing this, she held Channayya by her left hand and Koti by her right, and brought 
them into the house, and seated them onthe swinging-cot. And brought milk in two caps, and 
asked them to drink. in the meantime, Payya Baidya came heme carrying a pot of toddy. 
Seeing the brothers, he inquired of her who they were, and rejoiced to hear that they were his 
brothers-in-law. Hot water wasprepared, and they all bathed. Afterwards they sat down to 
take their food. They were served with boiled rice, gii, and various kinds of eurry and 
pickles, Thus, after finishing their meal, they sat down on the swinging cot and chewed 
betel-leaves and nut. Inconversation they asked Payya Baidya :—‘‘ Who are the most intimate 
friends and the most faithful servants of Kemér Balla] of Pafije P+? 


“Iwas the dearest friend of the former Ballil, but those of the present \Ballil are 
Chamundu Burneye, and Chandagidi Baidya,’’ said Payya. 


“ Can you introduce us to one of them?” asked the brothers. 


“J can,” said Payya. And so the three went to visit him, They found him ‘engaged in 
teaching a number of boys to play on the fiute. As soon as they arrived, he ordered the 
boys to be silent. So they went in and were introduced to him by Payya Baidya. In conver- 
sation they requested Chandagidi to introduce them to the Balla]. He consented, and took 
them to the Ballil’s hall, and introduced them to him. The brothers then saluted him, 
and the Ballal received them with honor and offered them seats. Just at this time a 
messenger from the Ballal of Parimale brought a letter to this Balla]. It was to the following 


effect :— 


‘* Koti and Channayya, two brothers, have committed murder in the kingdom of Parimile; 
they have murdered one Buddyanta. Therefore, if they come to you, you should confine them 
in a narrow room, and put them in heavy chains.” 


The Balla] quietly read this letter, and, after some time in conversation, he said to them :— 
“ T have erected a didu, and I have named it Elade; | would like you should examine it and 
point out te me its several beauties and defects.” 


So saying, he conducted them to his didu. They examined all the apartments and said :— 
“‘Q Lord, there is no creeper without a curve, there is no thorn without a point.” 
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Then the Ballil led them to the upper story which was very strongly built, and shewed it 
to them. While going ont the Ballil came out first, and suddenly the porter shut the doors, 
and the man that had the charge of the key locked them. Their legs were heavily chained. 


The elder brother then cried out -—“Oh God! Ohmy hard fate! Oh woefalday! What 
shall we do now ? Now we must die in this dungeon. Oh Brahma of Kemmule, we consecrate 
to you the silver hilt of our daggers as our offering to you. If you are the Brahma that 
relieves men from their difficulties, relieve us now. We are heroes, who, while living, deserve a 
place in the king’s council, and, after death, deserve to be taken to the heaven of Brahm%. We 
are persons that would not, under any circumstances, fail to fulfil our promise.” 


At these words, Brahmi sent them extraordinary strength in thcir shoulders, Then the 
heavy chains broke. The upper story gave way. They erushedit like elephants. They 
stamped on it like tigers. They shewed their ferocity like wild boars. In this manner they 
destroyed the bidu, and levelled it to the ground. Then they escaped from Pafje, and proceeded 
on their journey towards Edambtr. On their way they rested under a banyan-tree, and opening 
their bags began to chew betel-leaves and nut. While they were thus sitiing, they saw a man 
coming from the Hdambir side. They asked his name, and where he was going. He said that 
he was Channayya of Hdambtir, and that he was going to Patije. 


“Why are you going to Pajije?”’ asked the brothers. 


‘My master, the Balla! of Hdambdr has beard that two heroes had come from Parimile to 
Pafije, that they had been imprisoned by the Ballil of Paiije, and that they had destroy- 
ed the upper story in which they had been imprisoned, and levelled the whole bidu to the 
ground, Therefore Iam going to Paiije to ascertaim the truth abont this news,” replied 
Channayya of Hdambir. 


* You need not go so far to ascertain the truth of it. We ourselves are the heroes whom 
the Ballil of Paiije treacherously imprisoned. We have broken open the door of the upper 
story where we were confined and destroyed his bidu, and levelled it to the ground,” replied 
the brothers. 


Then Chavnayya of Kidambir was surprised and glad to see them, and said :—“ My 
master, the Balla] of Edambiir, is the enemy of the Balla] of Pafije. Therefore he will be very 
glad to see you, and receive you with great honour.” 


Sot%aying, he proposed to them that they should go to the Ballalof Edambtr. The brothers 
consented, and the three proceeded on their journey to Hdambar. On the first day they remained 
at Channayya’s house, and took their meals and rested. On the following morning they went to 
see the Ballal, He was sitting on his throne with greai delight, Channayya first entered and 
made obeisance to the Balla. 


‘¢ What are the news about the heroes, Channayya ?” said the Ballal, 


* My lord,” replied he, “ I have brought them with me, and they are waiting outside the 
hall,” 


‘* Let them come in,” said the Ballal, and ordered a bed of flowers to be spread out before 
them, When they came in, he asked them to sit down uponit. They sat down on the bed 
and placed their daggers on the ground. The Balla] then said to them:—“I know by hearsay 
that you have been imprisoned in Pafije. Is it true?” 


“We were, my lord,” said the heroes. 


“ Ob heroes, now it behoves a to you to remain in my kingdom. Do you want the ficld 
called Berampolli cultivated by the Brahmans, or that called Guttuberke cultivated by the 
Bants, or that called Nattil Nilaja caltivated by the Billavars ?” asked the Balla, 
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The brothers replied :—“ If you give us the field Nattil Nalaja, cultivated by the Billavars, 
eur very caste people will become our enemies. If you give us that field Guttuberke, cultivated 
by the Bants, it will be like setting a dog against a dog. Ifyou give us the field Beram- 
polli, cultivated by the Brihmans, you will be only setting the cobra against the serpent. 
Therefore, if there is any waste land or any land overgrown with the plants tumbe and sekke, 
give that to us. If there is any land such as is named by us, favour us with that.” 


“Q heroes! there is the land called Ekkadka Erryatgada,” said the Ballal.” 
«Then give us that, and mark out its boundaries,” said tne brothers, 


Accordingly the Ballal marked out its boundaries. When he had done so, they went and 
=nhabited that desolate land. They engaged a woman to cook for them, and begante cultivate 
the wasteland. They ploughed the fields and manured it, and sowed seed init. In course of 
¢ime it came upand flourished. While the fields were waving and there was a prospect of a fine 
crop, ona certain night, wild hogs came and destroyed all, Next morning, when they went to 
see their ficld, they foand that all had been destroyed by wild hogs. Atthis they became very 
angry and said to one another :—" This Ballil of Bdambtr is a very poor king, and hunting is 
not practised in his kingdom; the food of this place is very course, even the water that we 
drink is bad.” | 


When they spoke thus to each other, some one overheard the remarks, went in, and 
reported it to the Ballal. The Ballal, hearing this, appointed a day for a hunt, and caused 
a proclamation to be made by beating of tom-toms that there should assemble in the town, on 
the appointed day, every man who had a tuft upon his head. Accordingly all the people 
asserabled with their arms, swords, bows and arrows, etc., on the appointed day. Hunting 
dogs also were ready. So they started early in the morning, on the appointed day, and went 
to the forests called Sanka towards the east. They blew the horns, beat the bush, and yelled 
and made a great noise, in order to frighten the beasts so that they might shew themselves. At 
last a very big boar was discovered in a large pit. When it heard the great grunting and noise 
made by the men, dogs, ctc., 16 started and began to ran. It came near Kofi, roaring as if to 
tear him to pieces, Koti was now in a strait. He could not fly from the beast without 
bringing & stain on his heroism, and could not fight with 16 without risking his life. In this 
strait he prayed te the Bhita, Brahmara of Kemmule, craving his help; and, setting an arrow 
to his bow, discharged it with such dexterity, that it entered the body through the mouth and 
came out through the anus. The boar cried out with a loud noise, and ran towards Paije and 
fell down dead on the borders between Paiije and Edambir. The hunters went searching 


after the boar, looking along the traces of blood on the ground. 


In the meantime one of the tenants of the Balla] of Patje saw the dead body of the boar 
on the borders of the land between Panje and Bdambir, and went to his neighbours, brought 
them +o the place and shewed it to them. They all examined it and found that it had been 
killed by hunters, and had not died of any disease. Assuring themselves of this fact, they 
began to carry it to their quarters. The hunters reached the spot immediately after the boar was 
carried away, and looking towards Patije they saw ata distance a great number of men carrying 
the boar. They pursued them, overtook, and compelled them to lay down their burden, One 
of them immediately ran to the Ballal of Paiije and informed him. In the meantime a regular 
hand-to-hand fight took place. The Paiije Balla] sent one hundred men with bows and arrows 
to fight with the hunters. When these men appeared on the scene, the hunters of Hdambur 
were frightened and retreated. But Koti and Channayya, stood firm facing the enemy. Koti 
alone took hold of the tusks of the boar and dragged it to Edambir, and Channayya slew one 


hundred men with his dagger. 


So the hunters returned to Hdambir with joy. ‘The flesh of the boar being distributed 
between them, they cooked it and feasted. upon ++ Onthe other hand, the Balla} of Paiije 
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heard of the slaughter of his men with sorrow, and determined to destroy the kingdom of the 
Ballal of Hdambir, especially the heroes, Koti and Channayya. So he allied himself with the 
Ballal of Parimile, and declared war against the Balla] of Edambtr. At this, the latter 
being filled with fear searched for the heroes, Koti and Channayya, and told them that on 
account of his giving them shelter, two powerful Ballils had become his enemies and declared 
war against him, Then the heroes told him to take courage, and notin the least to be afraid 
of his enemies. Then the Ballal asked them to shew him their skill and bravery. 


At this Koti said :—“ Bring me a mura of gingelly seed, and I will shew my skill.” 


So the seed was brought, and Koti shewed all the dexterity of his hands and caused the 
seed to fly in the air. 


Then the Ballal said: —“‘I have seen your skill; now I want to see the skill of your brother 
Channayya.” 

*O my lord,” said Channayya, “ your Swinging-cot has i iron chains, please order 
one of such chains to be brought to me.’ 


So a very heavy iron chain was brought and given to Channayya. He took it in his 
hand and broke it into pieces. 


So, the Ballal, seeing this skill, and the strength and bravery of these heroes, was highly 
pleased with them, and prepared for battle. Eight hundred men with bows.and arrows were 
ready for battle. Hach of the brothers commanded four hundred men, and went to face the 
enemy. The Ballils of Parimile and Panje each sent one thousand men with bows and arrows. 
Both these armies met in a plain, and the fight began in earnest. At first the men commanded 
by the brothers began to give way, but were encouraged again (by the brothers) to stand firm 
After some time the men of Paiije and Parimile felt the battle to be hot against them. The 
brothers shewed so much courage and skill that the enemy could not long stand against them ; 
so they fled for their lives, and were pursued by the men of Hdambir, and a great number of 
them were killed. When the battle was the hottest an arrow hit Koti in the lower part of 
his leg, As it was a poisoned arrow, it slowly took effect and Koti fell down while pursuing 
the enemy. Atoncehe was carried in a palanquin to the Ballal’s hall, and there he expired. 
Channayys slaughtered the whole army of the enemy, and while returning to the Ballal’s hallhe 
heard of the death of his brother. Ashe had been elated with pride and joy on account of the 
victory against the enemy, this shock was too much for him to bear. So, seeing a rock in the 
way he struck his head against it and killed himself. The Balldl, instead of rejoicing at the 
victory gained by the brothers against the enemy, was filled with grief on hearing the news of 
their death, So he caused their bodies to be washed and annointed ; mango and jack fruits 
were cut down and firewood was prepared, and a large funeral pile was made, and the bodies 
were placed upon the pile and burnt with all the usual ceremonies, So the brothers who were 
together in life were together in death also. 


Therefore the people, and especially the Billavars, believe that these heroes are still 
powerful in the other world, and worship them. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THE SIGNS OF A SACRED BULLOCK. excommunicated by his brethren. An animal 


Hinpv Rajpfts in Gurgaon shew me a bullock 
with a small fleshy growth in the corner of his 
eye, which they call a “tongue” ( jth), and tell 
me that a bullock with such a growth in his eye 
or elsewhere — e. g., on his head or his back — 
must not be yoked by any Hinda, or he will be 


with such a mark is called nddiyd (= nandi; see 
Fallon, New Hind. Dict., s. v.), which is the name 
of the bull that carries Siva, and must be given 
to a Jégi, who puts trappings and strings of 
kaurts (shell money, Cyprea moneta)on him, and 
takes him about on his begging expeditions to 
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excite the reverence and generosity of good 
Hindas by shewing them the sacred mark. 
J. Wiuison in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





A RELIC OF HUMAN SACRIFICE, 

Mari May, the goddess of cholera, is propi- 
tiated in the Kangra district by the Pachbalé 
and Sathala ceremonies. At the Pachhbalé cere- 
mony a pumpkin (péthd), a male buffalo, a cock, a 
ram, and a he-goat are offered to the goddess at 


some selected spot. The animals must be deca, 
pitated at one blow with a sharp sword before the 
goddess is appeased. If more than one blow is 
necessary the goddess is not propitiated, and the 
ceremony fails. The Satbal& ceremony is not 
now in use, for it consisted of the above with a 
man and a woman added, being in fact human 
sacrifice; bald =(P) sacrifice, of. bal jdnd, to 
sacrifice one’s self. 
R. C, Tempe in P. N. and Q. 1888. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


PROFESSOR WEBER'S ANNIVERSARY, 
Proressor A. WeExER,of Berlin, the distinguish- 
ed Sanskritiss, was in a position to celebrate last 
year, in good health, the fiftieth anniversary of 
the day on which he took his degree of Ph.D. 
in the University of Breslau. In commemoration 
of the day, a Festgabe has been published, 
under the editorship of Prof. Kuhn, which econ- 
tains learned papers by thirty friends and pupils 
ef Prof. Weber. We subjoin a list of the 
several heads under which it will perhaps be per- 
mitted to arrange the subjects treated in the 
thirty papers, with the names of the authors 
added in brackets ; viz., Vedic Studies (Delbriick, 
Garbe, Geldner, Leumann, R. von Roth, L. von 
Schréder, Sieg), Tales and Folklore ( Eggeling, 
Kern, Kuhn, H. Miller, Windisch), Biography of 
Sanskrit Writers (Olenm, Pischel), Dramatic 
Literature (Cappeller, Zacharii), Geography 
(Huth, Stein), History of Writing (Ludwig, 
Pertsch), Metrics (Jacobi, Oldenberg), Sanskrit 
Grammar (Heller, Kielhorn), Comparative Philo- 
logy (Schmidt, Zimmer}, Péli Lexicography 
{ Franke ), Siamese (Frankfurter), Singhalese 
( Geiger}, Sanskrit Law {the present writer). 
The variety of the topics discussed in the papers 
is even. greater than what might be inferred from 
the foregoing enumeration, and corresponds to 
the wide range of Prof. Weber’s own investiga- 
tions. The universality of his studies and the 
imrortance of his distinguished achievements 
in the entire field of Indo-Aryan Philology has 
been well brought in a Dedicatory Preface to the 
present volume by Prof. Bihler. We join heartily 
in the wish that Prof. Weber may be spared 
for many years to come to enjoy his eminent 
position in the learned world and to add to the 
lustre of Sanskrit Philology by his scientific work- 
Wiirzburg. J. JOLLY. 


SOME RECENT RESEARCHES CONCERNING 
THE MAHABHARATA, 
ProressonR HoLtzmMann’s four volumes on 
the Mahdbhdrata in the East and West have 


1 Das Muhddhirata ale Epos und Rechisbuch. 


been succeeded very quickly by Dr. Dahlmann’s 
book on the Mahdbhdrata viewed as an epic 
and as a lawbook.! This is a very remarkable 
work, and the author, an industrious and 
elever pupil of Prof. Biihler’s, has worked out 
his new theory regarding the rise and origin of 
the great epic with great care and skill. 
Starting upon the hints thrown out by Prof. 
Buhler, in his well-known Contributions to the 
History of the Mahdbhérata, to the effect that 
the Mahdbhdrata certainly was a eniti or com- 
pendium of the sacred law from A. D. 300, and 
similar in contents to the now extant works about 
500 A. D., Dr. Dahlmann has examined the 
references to the Mahdbhérata, and the legends 
related in it, in the Jdtakas, the Dharmakathé of 
the Jains, Aévaghésha’s Buddhacharita, Aéval4- 
yana'’s Grihyastira, Panini and Patafijali. He 
thus arrives at the result that an epic little 
differing in size and character from the present 
work must have existed as early as the fifth 
century B.C. This isa somewhat startling pro- 
position, and it may be questioned whether 
Dr. Dahlmann has not overrated the value of 
some of the evidence collected by himself. He 
is quite right, no doubt, in assuming that Asvagh6- 
sha was acquainted with the Mahdbhdrata, and his 
lucid discussion of the difficult texts in question, 
in collecting which he has received much valuable 
assistance from Prof. Biihler, is among the most 
remarkable parts of his work. 


The early date which Dr. Dahlmann has thus 
endeavoured to make out for the great epic 
concerns the whole of it, the theory of a gradual 
rise of the Mahdbhdrata in successive ages being 
vigorously contested by him. Indeed, it is his 
principal aim to prove that the Mahdbhdratais 
and has always been a moral tale, and that it is 
impossible to separate the didactic portion from. 
the narrative without destroying the latter. The 
main plot of the poem, Dr. Dahlmann argues, is 
intended to illustrate the persecution of the just 
by the unjust and the final triumph of innocence. 


Yon Joseph Dahlmann, 8. J. Berlin: 1895, 
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The poor orphaned Pandava brothers are cheated 
of their hereditary right by the wicked Duryd- 
dhana. They are obliged in the end to have 
recourse to the sword, and after along struggle 
their just cause proves victorious. The unity 
of the main plot corresponds with the unity of 
style and language which pervades the whole 
work, Nor are the numerous episodes and 
intermezzos (amounting to three-fourths of the 
Mahdbhdrata) a later outgrowth and superfluous 
embellishment. Thus the famous history of 
Nala is quoted by way of analogy, in order to 
console the principal hero of the epie about his 


hard fate. In the same way, the Rémépdkhydne is | 


introduced for the purpose of consoling Yudhish- 
thira of the forcible abduction of Draupadi. 
Many other tales are mmtended to inculeate special 
rules of the sacred law, the Gandharva and Asura 
forms of marriage being illustrated by the tales 
regarding SakuntalA and MAdri, Svayarvara by 
the instance of Amba, Niydga by the cases of 
Satyavati and Kunti. The philosophical doctrines 
scattered throughout the epic, and the sectarian 
worship of Vishnu and Siva, belong likewise to 
the original elements of the Mahdbhdrata. 


Tt is impossible to do full justice to Dr. Dahl- 
mann’s elaborate theories without entering into 
details, Suffice it to mention that they appear to 
be well substantiated in the main, and that he has 
certainly succeeded in refuting the old theory of 
several successive layers still discernible in the 
body of the epic, which were supposed to represent 
the social condition of several widely different 
epochs. The alleged anti-Kaurava tendency in 
' particular, which was conjectured to be dne to an. 
innovation on the part of the adherents’ of the 
reigning Pandava dynasty, has never existed, 
Indeed that theory, which has again been advo- 
cated in Prof. Holtamann’s above-mentioned work, 
has hardly any other foundation torest upon than 
a mistaken derivation of the name of Duryé.- 
dhana which does not denote ‘a bad fighter,’ but 
‘one who is hard to overcome.’ On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt that Dr. Dahlmann 
has carried his didactic theory too far, thus, e, q.; 
it is difficult to agree with him that the extraordi. 
nary marriage of Draupadt with the five Pandava 
brothers is a mere allegorical illustration of the 
community of property in an undivided family, 
The tabular synopsis of the sons, natural and 
adopted, according to eight authorities, is useful 
and instructive, but Dr. Dahlmann seems to 


have overlooked the fact that an analogous table 
based on the statements of fourteen authors has 
been given in Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage. 
The numerous Sanskrit quotations from the Mahd- 
bhdraia, are well selected and have been correctly 
given as a rule. Slight mistakes or misprints 
occur in the quotations at pp. 69, 108, 116, 145, 
148, 158, 169, 183, 203, 255, 256, 258, 274, ete. 
The difficult but important question as to the 
commentaries of the Mahébhérate has been left 
aside by Dr. Dahlmann. The earliest commentary 
extant, as pointed out by Prof. Bikler, belongs 
to the fourteenth century A. D., and it is clear 
enough that the external evidence bearing on the 
condition of the Mahdébhérata is much weaker 
than, e. g., in the case of the Code of Manu, of 
which a continuous series of commentaries exists 
from the ninth century downwards. It is no 
matter of surprise, therefore, that, e. g., the last 
twenty-three chapters of the Aévamédhika Parvan 
are deficient. in all printed editions of the great 
epic, and have been discovered but recently by 
Pandit Vaman Sistri Islampurkar? in an old 
Malayélam copy of the Mahdabhérata and in the 
so-called Smriti of Vriddha-Gautama. As to the 
weakness of the historical element in the great 
epic, Dr. Dahlmann agrees with the views 
advanced by Prof. Ludwig in 1884. ‘The latter 
scholar has published very recently a paper on 
the mythical basis of the Mahdbhérata,® in which 
the main incidents of the plot are explained alle- 
gorically. The Paindava brothers are the seasons, 
and Draupadi, they common wife, isthe earth. 
Bhima represents the spring season. Duryddhana, 
the cruel pursuer of the Pandavas, is the deity 
of winter. The long and manifold struggles 
described in the epie correspond to the incessant 
conflict between the successive seasons of the 
year. The dice are the stars, the winning stars 
are those. constellations the rise of which marks 
the beginning of winter. 


The question as to the date of the Mahdbhérata 
has been incidentally treated in Prof. Jacobi’s 
recent paper on the origin of Buddhism.* He 
considers the second or third century B. C. to 
be the very latest date, on the ground that the 
Sakas and Yavanas are not referred to in the epic 
as nations inhabiting the Pafijab, and that 
neither Buddhism nor the Persian sway over the 
Pafijib is mentioned in the Mahdbhérata, 


~ J. JOLLY. 
Wirzburg. 


2 The Pardiara Dharma Sabhitd, Vol. L,p. 7 (Bombay Sanskrit Series, 1898). 
® Uber die mythische Grundlage des Mahdbhdrata, Prag. 1895. 
* Der Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem Sdnkhya- Yoga, 
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MISCELLANEA, 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES OF INSCRIPTIONS. 
1.— A date with a Vijaya-saptami, 


THe Torkhédeé plates of the reign of the Rashtra- 
kdta Govinda ITI., published by Dr. Fleetin Ep. Ind. 
Vol. III. p. 54 ff, in lines 1-3, contain the date — 
Sakanripakal-Atita-samvatsara-datéshu sap- 
tasu patichatrimbéaty-adhikéshu! Pausha- 
suddha-saptamyam=ankaté=pi saivat- 
sara-satini 735 WNandana-sathvatsaré 
Paushah guddha-tithih 7 asyérh sathvat- 
sara-masa-paksha-divasa-parvvay&m ; 
and in line 43 we ave told, besides, that the grant 
was made ‘adya vijaya-saptamyam,’ 2. @., ‘to- 
day, on the ( tithi called) vijaya-saptami.’ This 
additional remark enables us to verify the date 
with absolute certainty. 


According to a verse? from the Bhavishyat- 
purdna,quoted in Hémadri’s Chaturvarga-chintd- 
mani, Vol. III. Part IL. p. 625, the seventh titha 
of the bright half of a month is termed Vijay& 
(i. e., such a tithi is a vijaya-saptami), when it 
falls ona Sunday. Applying this in the present 
case, the given date practically is Sunday, the 
"th titht of the bright half of Pausha of Saka- 
-sarhvat 735; and it corresponds, for Saka-sarh- 
vat 785 expired, to Sunday, the 4th Decem- 
ber A. D. 818, when the 7th éithi of the bright 
half ended 2 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise. 


This equivalent of the date shews that the 
Jovian year Mandana has been quoted in the 
date in accordance with the so-called northern 
luni-solar system. By the southern luni-solar 
system Nandana would have been Saka-sarhvat 
735 current, not expired. And by the mean-sign 
system Nandana lasted from the 9th May A. D. 
812 to the 5th May A. D. 813, i. ¢., it was current 
at the commencement of Saka-sarhvat 735 expired, 
but was no longer so on the day of the date, the 
Ath December A. D. 818, which by the mean-sign. 
system would have fallen in the Jovian year 
Vijaya. This agrees with what I have stated 
ante, Vol. XXV. p. 269. 

9,— A date with the Ardhdédaya-yéga. 

When during the 15th tithi of the dark half of 
the amdnta Pausha (or pérnimdnta Magha), on a 
Sunday in day-time, the moon's nakshatra is 
Bravana, and the ydga Vyatipata, this coinci- 
dence is called Ardhédaya. It is a most 
auspicious occasion for making donations. An 
instance? is furnished by the date of some copper- 

1 Read paiichatrimsad-. 

2 Sukla-pakshasya saptamy dm Ravi-viérd bhavéd=-yads | 
saptami Vij ryd nda tatra dattann mahd-phalam il 

3 For another instance see ante, Vol, XXY. p. 290, 
note 40. 


plates of Allida-Doddaya-Reddi, lately sent to me 
forcalculation by Dr. Hultzsch,which runs thus :— 
Sri-Saké kara-bina-vidva-ganité Sadhdrané 
vatsaré Paushé=rdhédaya-namni punya- * 
samayé; 
i. @., at the auspicious time of the Ardhédaya, in 
(the month) Pausha of the year SAadhdrana, which 
was the Saka year 1352. 


From the given definition it follows that, for 
purposes of calculation, the date is Sunday, the 
15th dithé of the dark half of the amdnta Pausha 
of Saka-sarhvat 1352 expired, which by the south- 
ern luni-solar system was the year Sadharana. 
And with these data, it regularly corresponds to 
Sunday, the 14th January A. D. 143], when the 
new-moon fithi of Pausha ended 2 h. 20 m, 
and when the nakshatra was Sravana for 11 h. 
10 m., and the yéga Vyatipata for 18 h. 56 m. 
after mean sunrise. The Ardhédaya of the 
date, therefore, is the time from sunrise to 2 h. 
20 m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, the 14th 
January A. D. 1481. 

3.— A date with the Kapila-shashthi. 

The 6th tithi of the dark half of the amdnta 
BhAdrapada (or piérnimdnta Agvina) is called 
Kapil4-shashthi, when it falls on Tuesday, and 
ig joined with the nakshatra Réhint and the 
yoga Vystip&ta, and is particularly auspicious 
for making donations, when the sun, besides, 
is in the nakshatra Hasta.* Here an instance is 
furnished by the date of the Saakalpura inscrip- 
tion of Krishnarfya of Vijayanagara, sent to me 
for calculation by Dr. Hultzsch, which runs 
thus :— 

Gaka-varushathgalu 1435néya Srimukha-sath- 
vatsara nija-Bhadrapada ba 6;Mam- 
galavara Ka[pijla-shashthi-pumnya- 
kAladali. ; 

This date, for Saka-sarnvat 1435 expired, which 
by the southern luni-solar system was the year 
Simukha, and in which BhAdrapada was inter-— 
calary, corresponds to Tuesday, the 20th Sep- 

tember A. D. 1518, when the 6th tithi of the 

dark half of the second Bhadrapada ended 
17h. 38 m. after mean sunrise. On this day the 

moon's nakskatra was Rohini for 1 h. 58 m., and 

the yéga was Vyatipata for 1] h. 37 m. after 

mean sunrsie; besides, the sun's longitude at 

mean sunrise was 169° £6’, and the sun, therefore, 

was in the nakshatra Hasta (160°-173? 207). 

é Because this synchronism ig rare, the Maritht 
expression Kapilashashthiché yg2, according to Moles- 
worth, is used of any astonishing or unhoped for 
combination of favourable circumstances. 
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4,—A date with aShadasitimukhs-samkranti. 


Dr. Fleet informs me that the Chaudadémpur 
inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Mahadéva of 
Saka-saiivat 1185 (current) and the year Dunda- 
_ bhi (Pali, Skr. and Old-Kan. Inser. No. 111) con- 
tains two other dates, one of which, in lines 92 and 
93, is — 

Rudhirédgaéri-[samvatsalrada Jéshtha-ba- 
hula 5 (but possibly 1) Adi-vara Shads- 
sitimukha-samkranti-titkfladalli; 2e., 
‘ Sunday, the 5th (but possibly Ist) of the 
dark half of Jyaishtha of the year 
Rudhirédgarin, at the time of a 
Shadssitimukha-samkranti.’ © 


The ShadaSsttimukha-sarhkrantis are the sarb- 
krantis of the sun into the signs of Mithuna, 
Kany&, Dhanuh, and Mina;® and of these, a 
sainkranti that takes place in the dark half of 
Jyaishtha can only be the Mithuna-sabkranti. 
And the year Rudhirédgfrin of the date must be 
Saka-sarnvat 1185 expired. In that year the 
Mithuna-samkranti took place, by the Strya- 
siddhanta, 3 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise of 
Sunday, the 27th May A. D. 1268, during the 
8rd tithi of the dark half of the amdnta Jyaishtha, 
which ended on the same day, 12 h. 15 m. after 
mean sunrise, This result shews that the nume- 
ral figure for the tithi of the date aught to be 3, 
not 5 (nor 1). 

5. — Date of the death of Pratépa-Dévaraya 
of Vijayanagara. 

In the genealogical table of the first Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty, given by Dr. Hultzsch in Ep, 
ind. Vol, Ill. p. 36, Pratapa-Dévaraya is put 
down asa younger brother of Dévardya II. The 
day on which he died is recorded in Inser. at 
Bravana Belyola, p. 95, No. 125, in the following 
verse in the Prithvi metre :—~ 


Kshsyéhvaya-kuvatsaré _ avitayayukta- 
Vaisakhaké Mahitanays-varaké yuta- 
halaksha-paksh-étaré | a 

Pratapanidhi-Dévara&t pralayam=ipa hant= 
asamas=chaturdasa-diné katharn Pitri- 

, paté niviryé gatih 1) 

‘In the eyil year Kshaya, in the wretched 
second Vaisékha, ona miserable Tuesday, in 
the fortnight which was the reverse of bright, on 
the fourteenth day, the unequalled store of 


a EAP Sapasecents 


5 See ante, Vol. XIX. p. 330. 

® So far as I know, the latest available date for 
Dévardya IT. is the date of the Tafijavir inscription, 
published by Dr. Hultzsch in South.Ind, Inser. Vol. II. 
p. 389, of Saka-sathvat 1838 expired and the year Kshaya, 
which corresponds to Wednesday, the 29th June A. D. 
1445, And the Seringapatam plates of his son and succes. 
sor Mallikérjuna Immaqi-Dévartya (Hp. Carn. Part I. 


valour (pratdpa) Dévaraj, alas, met with death. 
How, O Yama, can fate be averted ?’? 

Here it so happens that Saka-sarnvat 1368 
expired is the only year Kshaya of the southern 
luni-solar cycle, in which the month Vais&kha 
was intercalary; and for that year the dateis 
correct. For in Saka-sarhvat 1868 expired the 
Lith tithi of the dark half of the second Vaisikha 
ended 14h. 57m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 24th May A. D. 1446, which therefore is 
the day on which Pratépa-Dévariya died. 

6.— A date of the year 2493 after Vardha- 

mana’s Nirvana. 

In an inscription, published in Inser. at Bra- 
vana Belgola, p. 111, No. 141, Krishnaréja Vodeyar 
of Maisdr confirms some grants on a date which 
is given thus :— 

Svasti sri-Varddham4n-&khyé Jiné muk. 
tim gaté sati} 
vahni-randhr-&bdhi-nétraig=cha vatsaréshu 
mitéshu vai tk 
Vikraménka-sam4sv=ind u-gaja-simaja» 
hastibhih | 
satishu ganantyisu ga nita-jiiair=bbudhais= 
tad } 
Balivahana-varshéshu® 
éndubhih | 
pramitéshn Vikrity-abdé 
marngalé }} 
Krishna-pakshé cha pafichamyém tithau 
Chandrasya vassré j ; 
% @, on Monday, the Sth titki of the dark 
half of Srivana of the year Vikriti, which was 
the year 2493 after Vardhamana’s Nirvéna, 
the Vikrama year 1888, and the Saka year 
1752, the numbers of the years being denoted 
by numerical words, which, in the ease of the 
Vikrama year, are irregularly put in the same 
order (1, 8, 8, 8) as the figures are written. 

The date, for Saka-sazhvat 1752 expired, which 
was the year Vikriti, regularly corresponds to 
Monday, the 9th August A.D. 1880, when the 
5th titht of the dark half ended 3h. 16 m. after 
mean sunrise. Saka-sarnvat 1752 expired is 
equivalent to the Chaitridi Vikrama-sainvat 1888 
current ; and this, again, has been commuted into 
the year 2493 after Vardhamana’s Nirvana simply 
by the addition of 605. See ante, Vol XII. p. 21. 


Gottingen. 
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Sravané miasi 
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p. 17, No. 11) are dated in the month of Margaéirsha 
of Saka-sarhyat 1870 (current) and the year Prabhava, 
falling in A. D, 1447, 


7 For a similar date, of Vikrama-sarhvat 1100, see 
ante, Vol. XIX. p, 181, No. 184, 


§ The omission of the word Saka from this phrase is 
quite unusual, - 
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Brahmara of Kemmule, a Bhita ............839, 341 
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Chandra-vydkdrana, a notice of the ...... 103 if. 
Channaya Beidya, birth of .. . 308 
Channaya, his death... see sevaueaee O4e 
Channaya of Biambor, ehero of the Beider lu 
Legend .. Fine edusseace Wouuventenveruerventeres 1040 
eharms sonesraing TAIN eatnccecsescecsecssoseoan OLA 


cheering, a form of Lonabeaies OT ree: 6 
Chela == Cheyla.. . 189 
Chema, a pinniebese a oe sand . Lvs 
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WOE. sevaxesdscaeaes sas 199 ££, 288 ff. 
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covering the mouth and eyes as a spirit-scarer.248 f. 
crystal, a fire-home, 127 : = fire-stone....... 131 
Cuksha, the District of = Chach ... ws... 174 2, 
curiosity in folktales... .csccssssssccsscsssessoerecccs 49 
Curse, CfLeCts Of A ..crececcsecserrccccesssccesssceeces LEG 


Dakshinéyana Sarhkranti, the ...cecseseeseneeee 
Aancing as w SPLTit-SCAYE?....ererecrecserecevsovees DOL 
Daridlé = Sendu Bir ......cccsccscccee cvcensssese ES 
‘damn,’ object of the expressiON ...corccscsoee Q44 
Dates in Inscriptions, Miscellaneous .......0. 845 £. 
Dates in the Kollam Hra ...ssccsoccceeoeed £& , 53 Ff. 
Dates in theKollam Era in sometimes expired, 
Sometimes CULTENt VEATS .eceerceccsees sepetesen. 10 
Dates in Saka Era Inscriptions discussed...266 ff. 
Days of the week in inscriptions : — 
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Monday ovesre sce sscoeeccccce tea eeereccoeae OD, 56, 346 
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LHUrEday ..ecoovscreccestervorcssrevessvenseseos hide, OD 
WTICAY sus sdcwscepeessaeeeetseeaseuseeredsaniees DD 
Saturday sicssccceccersesecccescocs soseesd4, 55, 296 
** evil-priests ” ..scossessescsevcacescercccsveseeessess 209 
Dévdram, a collection of Tamil Hynwme.,........ 118 
Dévaraya of Vijayanagara, a coin of...,........ 318 
Dévu Baidya, a hero of the Jarantéya Legend. 66 
Dévu Naika of Arkula Bidu, a hero of the 
Magrandaya Legend .....scssccccssscccccsssserce 71 
Deyi Beidyadi, the heroine of the Beiderlu 
Legend, 297, 801; as a “ wise-woman ”...,.. 306 
Dharmasiitra of Apastamba, noticed... ...+..323 ff. 
Dharmashira of Hartta, noted ooccscssvecccssee dh £, 
Dhruva, variant to the legend of.......00000.0.17 i. 
GOgSs, SUPEYSTILIONS AS TO... ssseessevercoreeed 4G, 287 
Dravida Child, the = Sambandha ............156 £. 
dreams gave rise to the belief in ghosts, 142: 
IM Burmaseesesnscsesee corsenseesessessceseesessezene 149 


earth a8 & Spirit-SCATET cssesesescoeseccrscee one oon DA9 £. 
eclipses in Shika Dates ......escepsceees sorseeeeeQQ] £. 
eight quarters, the, of the world... seerveseneveces LOD 
Hpigraphic discoveries in Mysore. sss sesceeee, 27 £. 
Era, Kollam, Dates in the, 9 f., 53 f, 
174: — Saka, Dates in, discussed, 266 #. ; 
Dates in, Jupiter Years in, 268 #. ; Dates 
jn solar months, 270 f.; in lunar months 
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feeding, separate, of the BOKER. .ccerccessssceces one 145 
fire — crystal the home of, 127; — fire-stone 
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Folklore in Central Provinces, 48 ff., 104 7: — 
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fortune, trying, in folktales.....ccccsesssscsecece 2] 
friendship, a mode of swearing seccsssecese 28 
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134; brightness and healing properties of, 
make them spirit-scarers, 125 : ~ as guar- 
dians, 132: ‘the armour of,” 128; guar 
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Light, 128 : — their healing virtues, 132 #. ; 
as disease curers, 128: — connection 
with planets and seasons, 129: — are lucky, 
128; magic and talismanic properties of, 
128 ; seasons for their powers, 138 : — en- 
— graved, were amulets ......csscesssseceseseovsce 138 
ghosts, origin of the belief in, lies in dreams, 142 
gold as @ spirit-scarer ........sccssescsssees eave 77 fe 
Gollaramma Déyar, a heroine of the Pafijurli 
Legend ....seseseeee ot see eee noeeee scence coenes 
Gollaramma Déyar, a heroine of the Vodi- 
lutaya Legend eee twe see cessor cee seccecssscessesees 276 
Gormatéévara, image of, noted coeeeecoreccenn 40, 223 
Gonds, a custom of the roe ver esevececsseseereesees LID 
Gorunnasiri in Kumaun unidentified ccessesee 17S 
Greco-Buddhist inscription reececsectevtsenee vee SLI fa 
grass, mouthing, as a spirit-scarer,.,... vovvesons 25] 
gryll = chimera ooo cen von ess cer scscscrcevestesces cee L3G 
guardians against spirits, enumerated, 
244 ff.:— persons of honor require, 
against spirits, 244: — the human, the 
origin of, 189: the human form, en- 
BUAVEA, BSrrcreesssersensscecee serensee oseses eeveesecs 139 
Gummataat Belgula, the image of, mentioned 62 £. 
Guru Sarapoli, a heroine of the Paiijurli 
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hand-shaking as a SPIIb-SCATET s.ccreersssessees 258 
hare, the, tabued for food cvevecsectsconecerecsses 28 
Harihara II. of Vijayanagara, a coin of ..... 317 
Hérvitiputta Satakanni, an inscription of ...... 28 
head, human, ‘engraved, its guardian power, 

139 : — human horned, its guardian power. 
heads together, knocking, as a spirit-scarer... 
Hitta Adyandar, a hero of the Kalkuda 

Legend......... UN aids seeSee veusddcewcaccas 
human sacrifice, relic of, in Kay gré 
horse-shoes as spirit-scarers rovecesesssvcoresssce 76 
house-warming custom, Muhammadans ...... 56 
hymns, object of, to scare SPIV1tS ..eccsscssesene 35 
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Inscriptions edited :— 
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Trivandrum I. of Adityavarman.........184 f. 
Trivandram IL. of Adityavarman ......186 £f. 
Intercalary months in Saka dates ...wweweee QL 
Iravadi, mother of Kallurti the Bhat . 220 
iron as a spirit-scarer, 146, 72 f.: — ae 
scaring power, 76 f.:— red-hot, as a spirit- 
BCALCY see cee see ces sags. 00 
Ishtaganadéva, father of Lalitagaradéva hsee 210 
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Jains, some modern sects of the, 147:— 
their antipathy to Brahmans, 316; Hindu 


ANIPAtLY 60.0... evesce ver sessoresessonners . 147 
Jakama ae a heroine of ae Pat; au 
Legend .. scenadessgusseieteveedsensecsapasenee:ce CO 
Junardhan:: a cioe we 241 
Jarvantéya, Legend of, 66 £: as feiendahi 
with Magrandaya veorcesenes ssasess “05 
Jitakamdla, Dr. Kern's Hd. of, aHghede. . 252 
Jaur Singh, a folk etymology ... Joliiawantate Od 
jewellers’ terminology shews ein of the 
Uses Of ZOMIS srereeree reese Seanasakeessweanen: bad 


jewellery, set im guar vat substances, 
187: — lucky shapes ae 137:— aie 
lucky... sWabseuMensssauesulusedeanseseceys 
jewels, fie: bwalys siete: ste Wiaieseavuaenaeiuens 
Jovian Year, sec Jupiter Year..esssseersecceees 
Jumidi, the Legend of ....cecseseseessesanseeees 
Jupiter, ee in aie a 270: Rules for 
finding .. ‘ . 233 ff, 
Jupiter Years i in “Sika Dates, 288 ff. eae 
at the commencement of the given Sika 
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Kadamba kings, an account of the we. seve 
Kadvaikal, & 20d ..sscceve renee euaeaceneeuaniias 
Kailisandtha Temple at Gonjere: AUT scevekess 
Kakusthavarman, the Kadamba, inscription 

OL secsievecsereens 


sesegaie: OF 
Ka} Bhairéh = Bhairava sulice pee miaceneveness 


» 200 
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349 

Kéla Bhairava == Pafijurli .......c0ccscseceeseeens 274 
Kila Bairi, mother of Kalkuda the Bhita ... 62 
Kiélamma = Kallurti the Bhitta ...ce..csccceeeee 220 
Kalkuda, the song of... ereeaen . GL ff. 
Kallurti, Lezend of iwi ddan benaeaceiener CLO 
KanapAdita ya the Bhata = = Steersias as we FL 
Kanlaréditya Chola, an author of the Tiru- 

Igaippa ... sudadeleh ac tenieesseveananvarsatinvsres. LLO 
Kannalaye, ie send of . jtiade/saweds oe OLE. 
Kannudaiya Vallalar, a Tamil author » Lis 
Kfntanna Baidya,ahero of the Beiderlu 

Legend  secsecsee iss sdeasnacsarease OGG 
Kéntu Pombada, 273; — Possessed by a 

Bhata... oe PPT PeIIOTIOLISTT Rrra rTrerre riety) 274 
Kintanékri Bhata, Depend of .. 67 
Kanya Tirtha on the KA&vari ...ccess oe senceveas 225 
Kapila-shashthi, a tithi oe veaeee OFD 
Karanas in SAka Dates ...scscce ccs cee se ces . 291 
Karenki Ballal of KakyAl a her of ths 

Paijurli Legend ..... jexienasl eee 
Karttika, a name for the 12th “Hithi of the 

bright half of .. javsesaus . 290 
Karttikéyapura = “Baijnath j in raaianer siauyan Lv 
Kashmiri Grammar: — 

Personal Pronouns, 5; Nomimative, 5; 
Accusative, e Dative, 6; Instru- 
mental . scinseciusiecanecsiicioce  *6 

faradions. “168 “ff ; conjugation of the 
verb “ dint, to Give” ss seceeee . 169 ff. 

the Passive aa fattioues: wags need 72 ff. 

Trregular forms of verbs ..e.c. cesses oe ee 208 FE, 

the Listed Verbs ...sssssocscssesesesecsssersee LO 

Transitive Verb sr.csecessessssevesescseseeseO0 Me 

the Intransitive Verb : . 193 

the Ausiliary Verbs, 29 ff.; “asun, to 
be,” 380 ff.; ‘“chha, to ba,” 29f.; 
basis to go,” Sif; et to 
come” sae rabsarve . 32 ff. 

Formation “of Penses: aad oe sons, 
3ff.; Simple Tenses, 3; the Im- 
perative, 1; the Present Definite, 4; 
Present Indefinite or Future, 3; the 
Imperfect, 4; Imperfect Imperative, 5; 
the Aorist, 3; the Perfect, 4; the Plu- 
perfect L, 5; the Periphrastic Future, 

5; the Fature Perfect and Dubitative, 
5; the Optative, 2; Perfect Optative 
or Conditional, 5; the Precative, 2; 
the Participles, present, 1; the 
Participles, Berieot 9; the Participles, 
future active, 2; the Participles, abso- 
Tubes scasewase Widwacsusteniaee te 

Remarks on is Suffixes, 6 ff; — Simple 
Tenses, 7; Compound Tenses, 7; Per- 
sonal Suffixes, 218 ff.; Nominative, 7f.,; 
a 8: Dative, 9; Double 
Suffixes .. sgh lice Metaaeuhaeenemeestewiee- 
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Periphrastic Tenses, 3; Periphrastic or 


Compound Tenses .....seresere isis 4 
Kaveri of Panambar, a ee of ths Kan- 

tunékri Bhata .. stkaicouetulaieveteuezucnseien, OF 

Kdvyadaréa, date of. a ssvee 145 


Kella Puchchye Man tradi, fidiiilacs of 
Kalkuda the Bhita w.scscssccccevenccree sevens 62 
Kellatta Marmad, the hone of Kallur 43 cesene 222 
Kemer Ballal, a hero of the Beiderlu Legend. 339 
Kérala, minor Kings in wissceossccssceseeserseseess 188 
Key AS & SPiTit-SCAYET .....csececsereececersereeetee CO Ee 
Kharishti, a new inscription in, noted ........ L4l 
Khakee, history of the term, noted ..-..... 2598. 
Khetrpél = Bhairvava ....cscecssscsesesceresesseses 200 
Kilappérdr, a family name oeccssesereevesseves 190 
Kinni Daru, a heroine of the Beiderlu Legend. 389 
Kiréw&lé = Sendu Bir ...... pedaee sis tigsaeeeues owe «89 
Kiss, ceremonial, as a spirit-scarer 
Kneeling a8 & Spirit-SCAarer os seess.ee sor ecsees 
knife as a Spirit-SCAVeT ...cccssscrcecsccsenssstersee FO 
Kichchengannan, his date .cccccssccrcee conccees 
Kélamba = Kollam Era... Seneeddesgevsesse:. “Op 
Kollam Bra, Dates in the, 9 £., "53 f£.; of the... 174 
Koti Beidya, birth of, 808; his deaths wesseee B42 
Koyil Tiru-Léaippd, the, its date ..... 1538 
Kubja, a Saiva poet of Mysore ..ciesscecercseee 27 
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Lalitasdradéva, Taaeription of edited vee 177 
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letters, mystic, origin Of ...ccccscsceereerenrees LAD 
lifting as a spirit-scarer . OB) 
light-spirit, the high priest .. 131 
Lingéyats = Vira Goaaie te oreserenrers 118 
Lunar months in Saka Ditters Saiasecavacpasees Q71f. 


Madanavarmadéva, father of Naramardidéva. 208 
MAgha, a name for the 7th tithi of the bright 
half of . isiadiessvan’s -» 290 
siapiaiox, calamity: ma. seenee OE 
magician, punishment ofe an nr uneueceietal wwe 112 
-Magrandaya, Legend of, 67 £.; his friendship 
with JRPANEE VA. wes ssnadene:conesvees ive 71 


Murava Byazi of Sulikal, dathew of Bobbarye.. 239 





Mahdbhdrata, recent researches inthe, 343: — 
Gibe OL DUS: -dduwateccciwensddssvesiveerianersiessseses. O40 


MahalingésS war, a GOd ..cccsssesorcnsssreccseessseee LAL 
Mahankah, a goddess... . 275 
ee a ese ‘of the Bobbar- a 
Legend... cove . 240 
Malik Katar : = - Malik ‘Naib Kafr .. te 193 f. 


Malik Naib Kafir, date of his talciig Madura, 12-4 
Malik Némi = Malik Naib K&Afar oo... see. Ld 
Mallanna, brother of Kallurti the Bhita....., 220 
Mangaiyarkkarasi, daughter of Karikala, 129 ; 
patroness of Sambandha, 121; her support 
of Tirufidnasambandhanieescsecscssscscrereeres, LIS 
Mangaltr, the king Of ...sscssscscsceveee secs serees 71 
Manikkavaéagar, author of Tiruvdgagam...... 113 
Mafijunatha, a god... avsbisayseese Gosvieag: 7h 
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